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PECULIARITIES  IN  BAROGRAPH   CURVES 
CHARACTERISTIC  OF  APPROACHING  STORMS. 

Br  WILLIAM  EDWARD  WILSON,  F.R.S. 

Kt'ftd  Fbbkuaky  8.     Or«lerod  for  Publication  Fbkruary  10. 
Published  Februaut  24,  1904. 

I»  1889,  I  obtidned  one  of  the  recording  aneroids  by  Richard  of  Paris. 
It  ifi  the  large  scale  instrument,  and  draws  baro«;ramB  of  twice  the 
amplitude  of  the  ordinary  mercurial  barometer.  With  the  object  of 
studjing  the  curves  obtained  with  this  instrument,  I  had  a  long 
board  attached  to  the  wall  of  my  laboratory,  on  which  I  could  pin  up 
the  weekly  records  in  a  long  line  of  some  months*  duration.  It  was 
not  longbcf ore  I  found  that,  at  uncertain  intervals,  there  was  reproduced 
oTer  and  over  again  a  certain  type  of  curve.  The  period  of  completion  of 
one  set  was  not  always  the  same,  but  varied  from  about  three  weeks 
to  something  less  than  a  week.  I  can  offer  no  solution  of  this  extra- 
ordinary curve ;  but  that  it  is  not  due  to  mere  chance  is,  I  think, 
evident  from  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  reproduced.  The 
late  Prof.  Fitzgerald  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  them  ;  and  although 
he  could  not  solve  them,  he  said  he  was  quite  certain  that  they  had  a 
physical  meaning.  The  fundamental  property  of  these  curves  is  this. 
After  a  rather  low  pressure,  the  barometer  rises  fairly  steadily  until 
gpnerally  above  the  normal.     After  an  uncertain  interval,  a  fall  sets 
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in  ;  but  this  falling- part  of  the  curve  is  made  up  of  three  crests,  and 
these  three  points  lie  in  a  straight  line.  If  we  now  draw  on  the  chart, 
with  a  ruler,  a  straight  line  touching  these  three  crests,  and  then  a 
second  straight  line  from  the  commencement  of  the  curve  to  the  depres- 
sion between  the  second  and  third  crest,  and  if  these  two  straight  lines 
arc  produced  until  they  meet,  the  point  of  intersection  will  lie  over  the 
next  coming  cyclone  (fig.  1 ). 

At  once  the  three  points  are  found  to  lie  in  a  straight  line,  it 
is  possible  to  foretell  the  advent  of  a  coming  cyclone.  Sometimes  these 
curves  follow  each  other  in  succession,  and  then  again  they  may  only 
come  occasionally ;  but  I  have  never  found  a  case  where  the  three 
points  lie  in  a  straight  line,  that  the  lines,  if  produced,  will  not  lie  on 
the  advancing  cyclone. 


Fio.  1. 

The  AthenjBum  Club  in  London  have  an  instrument  of  the  same 
scale  as  mine ;  and  I  thought  it  would  be  of  interest  to  compare  the 
simultaneous  curves  taken  in  London  and  Daramona.  As  far  as  I 
compared  them,  I  found  that  there  was  no  such  type  of  curve  produced 
in  the  London  record ;  but  some  records  taken  at  Valentia  and  at 
Glasgow  gave  them. 

Fitzgerald  suggested  that  it  might  be  necessary  for  the  production 
of  these  curves  that  the  record  be  taken  not  too  far  from  tlic  track 
of  the  cyclone.  The  usual  track  of  cyclones  is  along  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland  and  into  the  North  Sea.  London  may  thus  be  too  far  for 
tliese  curves  to  be  produced. 

From  December,  1889,  to  December,  1890,  there  were  recorded 
nine  characteristic  curves.  After  that  date  the  systematic  search  for 
them  was  discontinued  ;  .but  several  cases  have  since  been  recorded, 
the  gront  storm  system  of  February  27,  1903,  being  a  fine  example. 
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II. 

A  SURVEY  OF  THE  SPIRAL  NEBULA  MESSIER  33  BY 
MEANS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS  TAKEN  BY  DR.  ISAAC 
ROBERTS,  F.R.8. 

Bt  J.  L.  E.DREYER,  Ph.D. 

B«bdApuL25.    Ordered  for  publication  May  11.    Published  Sept.  6,  1904. 

Plates  I.  and  II. 

Thk  great  nebula  known  as  Messier  No.  33  is  situated  in  the  con- 
stellation Triangulum,  and  was  first  noticed  by  Messier  in  1764. 
He  describes  it  as  having  a  whitish  light,  almost  equable  throughout, 
but  a  little  brighter  over  two-thirds  of  the  diameter,  containing  no 
stars,  and  being  15'  in  diameter.  William  Herschel  mentions  it  in 
his  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1785  and  1818.  In 
the  former  he  says  that  its  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  probably 
not  less  than  30',  but  that  it  fades  away  so  gradually  that  its  limits 
are  difficult  to  fix.  In  the  paper  of  1818  he  mentions  that  when 
seen  in  his  seven -foot  reflector  it  had  a  mottled  aspect,  but  that  a  ten- 
foot  telescope  resolved  it  into  stars,  *'  the  smallest  points  imaginable.'' 
In  reality,  he  nebula  is  not  *•  resolvable,"  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  a 
eluster  of  stars  ;  but  Herschel  doubtless  was  able  to  perceive  many  of 
the  minute  stars  scattered  over  the  nebidosity,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
condensations  or  *'  knots,"  and  he  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  nebula 
waa  resolvable.  North  of  its  centre,  but  situated  on  one  of  its 
branches,  is  a  small  nebula  (III.  150  =  A  133),  looking  like  an  ill- 
defined  star,  ''almost  planetary,"  according  to  d' Arrest,  observing  in 
1 864,  which  description  has  been  confirmed  by  the  spectroscope,  since 
tiie  spectrum  is  a  gaseous  one. 

In  a  small  telescope,  and  even  in  a  moderate-sized  one,  M.  33  does 
Dot  look  an  interesting  object.  It  only  occurs  once  in  Sir  John 
Herscbel's  series  of  observations  (Phil.  Trans.,  1833);  he  remarks 
that  "  the  diffused  neb.  extends  15'  south,  and  as  much  nearly  north ; 
it  haa  irregularities  of  light,  and  even  feeble  subordinate  nuclei,  utid 
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%  \-  \  >r  v*l  >:«r^,  l^ruloMy  V.  17  is  jKirt  of  liie  iiiflus<«i  neb.  of 
M.  ^^'^  l>ut  when  Lord  Eosse's  hix  f oot  reflector  was  turned  to  this 
»xv:.  it  was  at  once  found  to  belonjr  to  the  interesting  class  of  spiral 
^  .Vul»\  the  fir^t  discovery  of  wliich  i^  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
thjit  icstroment.  In  the  late  Lord  Ros^e's  paper  in  the  Phil.  Trans, 
f.vr  ISoO,  there  is  a  sketch  of  the  central  portion  by  Mr.  Johnstone 
Mv*ney(pl.  xxxvi.,  fig.  5),  which  does  not  profess  to  be  very  accurate, 
lut  only  to  represent  sufficiently  well  the  general  character  of  the 
cvutnil  portion.  A  drawing  of  the  whole  nebula,  made  by  a  subsequent 
observer  at  Birr  Castle,  Mr.  R.  J.  Mitchell,  in  1857,  appeared  in  the 
Phil.  Trans.,  1861,  plate  xxvi.  It  gives  a  very  good  general  idea  of 
the  nebula;  but  the  photographs  now  available  show  vastly  more 
detail.  The  round  nebula  shown  on  the  northern  arm  (at  the  very- 
top  of  the  plate)  is  III.  150,  whQe  the  detached  ones  preceding  (to 
the  right)  arc  N.  G.  C.  595  and  592,  independently  found  by  d' Arrest ; 
and  the  '*  knot,"  almost  due  north  of  the  centre,  is  Eigourdan's 
No.  131  (my  Index  Catalogue  No.  142). 

These  are  the  only  two  drawings  hitherto  published — a  fact  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  considering  the  extreme  difficulty  of  seeing  the  object 
well.  But  photography  has  now  given  us  the  means  of  depicting 
t'aithfully  the  most  complicated  objects  in  the  world  of  nebula; ;  and 
nowhere  is  its  superiority  over  the  old  method  of  drawing  more 
clearly  shown  than  in  the  case  of  tlie  nebula  now  under  consideration. 
The  absence  of  a  well-defined  nucleus  has  also  prevented  this  nebula 
from  being  successfully  observed  by  the  various  astronomers  who 
during  the  last  fifty  years  have  made  micrometric  observations  of 
nebulse,  though  several  of  them  (including  myself)  have  attempted  it. 
Micrometer  measures  of  nebulsBi  however  curefully  made,  aix» 
known  to  suffer  from  one  great  defect — the  systematic  errors  in 
observing  transits  of  these  objects,  caused  by  the  difference  of  personal 
error  as  regards  the  nebula  and  the  comparison  star.  Though  this 
difficulty  may  be  met,  either  by  each  observer  determining  his  own 
personal  error  in  the  manner  which  I  suggested  in  1896,'  or  by 
abandoning  altogether  the  use  of  more  or  less  distant  comparison  stars, 
bright  enough  to  be  observed  on  the  meridian,  and  only  measuring 
with  the  micrometer  screw  stars  appearing  in  the  same  field  as  the 

1  W.  IlciBchel  us  a  rule  did  not  assign  new  numbers  to  Mcssier's  objects.  iJut 
tbii  one  lie  calls  No.  17  of  his  fiftli  class,  which  comprises  the  very  large  nebulae. 
In  riiil.  Trans.,  1818,  be  calls  it  '*No.  33  of  tbe  Gonnaissance  des  Temps.'* 

^*'()n  systematic  errors  in  observing  right  aflcensions  of  nebula;.*'  Monthlr 
Xoti(Os,  K.A.S.,  vol.  Ivii.,  p.  44. 
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nebula,  still  it  is  ol)Tioii8  that  photography  possesses  great  advantages 
over  direct  micrometer  measures.  A  photographic  plate  covers  a 
larger  area  than  the  micrometer  screw  can  range  over,  and  therefore 
offers  a  larger  selection  of  comparison  stars,  while  it  at  the  same  time 
enables  the  observer  to  measure  these  without  taking  transits,  and 
thereby  introducing  systematic  errors.  Nobody  has  yet  succeeded  in 
finding  a  nebula  having  proper  motion  or  annual  parallax ;  and  yet  it 
▼ould  be  of  the  greatest  value  for  our  conception  of  the  universe  if 
discoveries  of  this  kind  could  be  made,  on  account  of  the  very  peculiar 
distribution  of  the  nebulae  over  the  heavens,  the  great  majority  of 
them  being  massed  nearly  at  the  poles  of  the  Milky  "Way,  while  one 
peculiar  class — ^the  nebulae  having  gaseous  spectra — nearly  all  lie  in 
or  close  to  the  Milky  Way. 

For  these  reasons,  I  inquired  some  years  ago  from  Dr.  Isaac 
Roberts  whether  he  would  place  some  of  his  excellent  photographs 
of  nebulse  at  my  disposal,  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  them. 
Br.  Boberts  most  kindly  consented  to  do  so;  and  having  obtained  from 
the  (jovemment  Grant  Committee  a  grant  for  the  purpose,  I  had  a 
measuring  machine  constructed  by  Messrs.  Troughton  and  Simms. 
At  Dr.  Boberts'  request,  I  commenced  operations  (after  having  made 
myself  familiar  with  the  instrument  by  measuring  some  plates  of  the 
Pleiades)  by  examining  two  plates  of  the  spiral  nebula  M.  33,  the 
results  of  which  work  I  shall  now  describe. 

The  instrument  is  designed  for  measuring  either  position  angles 
and  distances,  or  rectangular  coordinates,  one  at  a  time.  I  have 
hitherto  only  used  it  for  the  latter  purpose.*  The  plate-holder  is 
arranged  to  hold  plates  of  16  cm.  square  (the  international  size),  or 
10  cm.  square  (Dr.  Boberts'),  it  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  rotating 
position  circle  of  25*5  cm.  diameter,  graduated  to  10',  and  read  by 
two  verniers,  and  supplied  with  a  clamp  and  slow  motion.  The 
square  frame  of  the  holder  and  circle  can  slide  up  and  down  a  slide 
(which  I  call  the  B-slide),  inclined  about  45°  to  the  horizontal  plane, 
and  is  counterbalanced  by  a  weight  held  by  a  chain  passing  over  a 
pulley.  It  is  provided  with  a  slow  motion  and  damp,  which  it  has 
rarely  been  found  necessary  to  use.  On  the  left-hand  side  the  frame 
is  supported  on  two  small  wheels  running  on  a  plane  surface ;  on  the 
right-hand  aide  there  are  two  rectangular  T's  resting  and  sliding  on  a 
carefully  turned  steel  cylinder,  the  perpendicularity  of  which  to  the 

^  The  measuring  machine  in  use  at  Greenwich  is  of  a  somewhat  similar  con- 
•tmetion.    See  Monthly  Notices,  B.A.S.,  vol.  Iviii.,  p.  327. 
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second  slide  can  be  adjusted  by  screws  at  one  end.  A  steel  scale  (B) 
divided  into  millimeters,  and  read  by  a  vernier,  serves  to  identify  the 
object  viewed  in  the  microscope.  The  latter  is  at  the  left  end  of  a 
metal  frame  moving  on  a  second  slide  (A),  at  right  angles  to  and  of 
similar  construction  to  the  first  one ;  it  is  also  supplied  with  clamp, 
slow  motion,  and  steel  scale  for  identification.  The  viewing  micro- 
scope is  only  provided  with  two  cross-wires.  29  5  cm.  to  the  right 
of  it  on  the  same  frame,  and  therefore  rigidly  connected  with  it, 
is  the  measuring  micrometer  microscope,  through  which  is  seen  a 
rectilinear  glass  scale,  supported  in  a  separate  frame  on  the  gun- 
metal  base  of  the  instrument,  and  parallel  to  the  A-slide.  This 
microscope  is  of  the  form  usual  on  transit  circles ;  the  screw  carries 
two  close,  parallel  wires,  and  the  drum  of  the  screw  is  divided  into  a 
hundred  parts,  tenths  of  which  can  be  estimated.  One  revolution  of 
the  screw  is  equal  to  one-fifth  of  a  millimeter,  or  one-fifth  of  the 
interval  between  two  consecutive  division  lines  on  the  scale ;  the 
number  of  turns  is  counted  on  a  comb  in  the  usual  manner. 

When  the  photographic  plate  is  placed  so  that  north  is  at  the  top 
or  bottom,  the  A-scale  will  give  differences  of  abscissae  approximately, 
and  the  glass  scale  the  same  accurately,  while  the  B- scale  gives 
approximate  differences  of  ordinates.  The  plate  may  be  turned  90°, 
and  the  latter  determined  accurately.  My  practice  has  been  to 
determine  first  all  the  ay's  in  zones  of  5  mm.  breadth,  and  then  all  the 
y's  in  the  same  manner,  adopting  a  star  near  the  centre  of  tlie  plate  as 
zero  point,  and  measuring  carefully  its  coordinate  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  each  zone,  to  make  sure  that  the  heat  of  the  observer's  body  did 
not  affect  the  results.  Care  was  taken  to  prevent  this  by  cardboard 
screens ;  and  whenever  an  appreciable  cliange  was  found,  a  gradual 
alteration  was  assumed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  distance  between 
the  two  microscopes,  otherwise  a  simple  mean  of  the  two  values  was 
adopted.^ 

The  screw  has  only  been  used  for  less  than  tliree  revolutions  to 
either  side  of  the  central  notch  of  the  comb  in  the  microscope;  and  o&ly 
that  part  of  the  screw  has  therefore  been  investigated  for  periodic  and 
progressive  errors.  To  find  tlie  periodic  errors,  the  distance  between 
the  parallel  wires  was  measured  by  setting  first  one  wire  and  then  the 
other  on  a  small  dot  on  the  glass  scale,  the  head  reading  very  nearly 
O'-O,  O'-l,  .  .  .  0'-9.      Three  complete  sets  were  taken  of  the  six  i-evo- 

^  On  three  occasions  (out  of  thirty -six)  the  difference  amounted  to  as  much  as 
0*004  mm.  or  0"*66,  while  twenty-one  differences  were  less  than  0*002  mm.  or 
0"-33. 
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lutions  round  the  central  not^^b,  the  mean  value  of  the  interval  being 
found  =  0'-2615  =  94°8'-4.  Using  BessePs  nomenclature,^  the  following 
values  were  found : — 

a  =  -  0-00200 
)8  «  +  000073 
a'  =  -  0-00081 
i8'  =  -  0-00043, 

so  that  tile  correction  for  periodic  error  to  the  reading  u  is 
=  -  000200  C08U  +  000073  sinu  -  0-00081  cos2tt  -  000043  Bin2tt. 
Applying  the  difference  between  the  correction  for  0*26  and  0-00, 
&c.,  to  the  excess  of  the  individual  sixty  values  of  the  interval  over 
the  mean  value  0'2615,  the  following  residuals  were  found,  the  minuB 
sign  referring  to  the  revolutions  to  the  left  of  the  notch,  the  plus  sign 
to  those  to  the  right : — 


BeTJ     -0 

•1 

•2 

•3 

•4 

•6 

•6 

•7 

■8 

•9 

-2    +'0020 

-0010 

-•0031 

+  0010 

+  •0004 

•0000 

-•0029 

+•0023 

+  •0008 

-•0019 

-1    -»•      13 

00 

-      31 

+      07 

-      23 

-      10 

-      19 

+      19 

-      06 

-      16 

-0 

+      07 

¥      20 

+      13 

+      17 

-      13 

-      17 

-      12 

+      09 

-      22 

-      12 

+  0 

+      07 

+      07 

-      07 

+      20 

00 

00 

+      26 

-      07 

+      02 

-      19 

+  1  !+      13 

+      04 

-14+20 

+      30 

+      23 

-      12 

+      06 

+      06 

-      16 

+2  i+      10 

1 

-      06 

-24-17 

00 

+      06 

-      09 

+26+08 

-      12 

These  residuals  represent  progressive  errors,  and,  of  course,  also 
errors  of  observation.  If  t*i  and  u  are  expressed  in  revolutions  atid 
decimals  of  revolutions  from  zero  (here  three  revolutions  to  the  left  of 
the  notch),  the  progressive  errors  are  found  by  the  equations 

a?  («,  -  ii)  +  y  (tf  1*  -  «')  =  residual. 

The  sixty  equations  of  this  form  gave 

ar  «  +  000040,     y  =  -  O^OOOOS, 

so  that  the  error  depending  on  the  number  of  revolutions  from  the 
beginning  of  -  2'  is 

+  0-00040r  -  0-00003H 


'  fie«el,  Astron.  Untervuchungen,  II.  p.  79 ;  Abhandlungen,  II.  p.  143. 
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<*  pwtcticallv  insensible,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  small- 
ness  of  the  residuals. 

The  next  part  of  the  instrument  to  be  specially  investigated  was 
the  glass  scale.  Of  this  only  a  length  of  about  40  mm.  (from  the  line 
marked  8  to  that  marked  16)  has  been  used,  or  is  likely  to  be  used, 
and  I  have  therefore  confined  my  attention  to  this  part.  The  division 
errors  of  the  lines  marked  7  to  17,  distant  from  each  other  5  mm.  or 
25  revolutions  of  the  screw,  were  determined  by  Hansen's  third 
method.^  This  involved  the  comparison  of  the  intervals  of  the  scale 
with  test-intervals  of  an  auxiliary  scale  ;  and  as  the  scale  as  supplied  by 
the  makers  had  the  divisions  marked  along  the  centre  of  a  glass  plate 
3J  cm.  in  breadth,  so  that  an  auxiliary  scale  could  not  be  seen  beside 
it  in  the  microscope,  Messrs.  Trough  ton  and  Simms,  at  my  request, 
cut  the  glass  plate  lengthways  in  two,  so  that  the  division  lines  now 
appear  at  the  new  edge  of  the  glass  plate,  and  supplied  an  auxiliary 
scale  30  mm.  in  length,  divided  to  5  mm.,  which  by  a  coarse  screw  can  be 
moved  along  the  principal  scale.  I  rather  regret  this  alteration,  as 
the  new  edge  was  at  first  full  of  small  fractures,  which  had  to  be 
irround  out,  and  the  result  of  all  this  work  was,  that  in  one  way  or 
other  the  edges  of  the  division  lines  became  so  polished  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  the  lines  properly  blackened,  and  they  arc 
therefore  not  quite  as  distinct  as  originally.  By  taking  care  to 
have  the  mirror,  by  which  the  daylight  is  reflected  through  the 
scale  moving  along,  so  as  to  be  always  exactly  opposite  the  micro- 
scope, I  believe,  however,  that  I  have  obtained  good  light  without 
any  danger  of  an  apparent  shifting  of  the  lines  due  to  excentric 
illumination.  It  would  obviously  have  been  much  better  to  have 
left  the  scale  as  it  was,  and  to  have  placed  the  auxiliary  scale  under 
another  micrometer-microscope,  substituted  for  the  viewing  micro- 
scope. In  comparing  the  intervals  of  the  two  scales,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  get  the  lines  to  coincide,  lest  systematic  errors  should  be 
introduced  in  that  way ;  the  lines  at  one  end  of  the  interval  were  put 
very  close  to  each  other,  and  independent  settings  were  then  made  on 
them  with  the  screw.  In  this  way  intervals  of  5,  10,  15,  20,  and 
30  mm.  were  compared,  three  complete  series  of  measures  being 
taken.  The  following  errors  of  division  were  found,  expressed  in 
revolutions  of  the  screw  (Ir  -  16"*4),  and  in  millimeters.     According 


^  P.  A.  Hansen,  Von  der  Bestimmung  der  Theilungsfehler  eines  gradlinigea 
Maasstabes,  p.  608  (Abhandl.  d.  math.  phys.  Clasfio  d.  E.  Sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.  X.» 
L«iT)zig,  1874). 
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to  the  method  employed,  the  errors  of  the  lines  at  the  ends  of  the 
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The  errors  of  the  intermediate  lines  marking  the  single  milli- 
meter-interrals  (five  revolutions  of  the  screw)  have  not  yet  heen 
definitively  determined;  but  I  have  compared  all  the  intervals  by 
means  of  the  screw,  treating  each  5  mm.  space  as  a  separate  scale, 
tnd  in  this  way  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  a  curve,  expressing 
paphically  the  errors  given  above,  will  correspond  sufficiently  well  to 
the  errors  of  the  intermediate  lines. 

As  already  mentioned,  I  have  referred  all  my  measures  to  a  small 
iUr  (of  about  the  12th  magnitude),  situated  about  3'  south,  following 
the  characteristic  lozeuge  of  four  stars  at  the  centre  of  the  nebula,  so 
that  the  measures  give  rectangular  coordinates  with  this  star  as 
origin.  As  I  had  only  an  approximate  idea  as  to  the  right  ascension 
ud  declination  of  the  point  in  the  heavens  to  which  the  axis  of  the 
telescope  had  been  directed,  and  could  only  guess  at  the  direction  of 
the  parallel,  it  became  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  known  stars 
occurring  on  the  plate,  in  order  to  determine  the  ''  constants  of  the 
plate,"  and  thereby  deduce  the  *'  standard  coordinates"  of  the 
^moMB  objects  measured,  i.e.  rectangular  coordinates  referred  to  the 
projections,  on  a  plane  tangent  to  the  sphere,  of  the  hour  circle  and 
the  great  circle  at  right  angles  to  it,  passing  through  an  origin 
apposed  to  represent  the  centre  of  the  plate.  In  order  to  pass  from 
one  system  of  coordinates  (ir,  y),  resulting  from  the  measures,  and 
referred  to  an  arbitrarily  chosen  origin  and  axes  only  oriented  ap- 
proximately, to  another  system  (f ,  i;)  in  a  tangent  plane  to  the  sphere, 
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no  Rystcm  of  formulaD  Beemed  to  me  so  conrenient  as  that  suggested  by 
Dr.  Rambaut,  which  I  have  accordingly  employed.*  I  have  hitherto 
only  measured  one  plate  of  the  nebula  31.  33,  taken  at  Dr.  Roberts' 
observatory,  Crowborough,  Sussex,  on  the  27th  December,  1899,  the 
exposure  being  made  from  2^  33"  to  4^  3",  Sid.  Time. 

According  to  the  method  of  reduction  employed,  we  take  a  pair  of 
known  stars,  or,  better  still,  two  pairs  of  stars,  the  right  ascensions 
and  declinations  of  which  are  known  from  meridian  observations,  and 
compute  their  standard  coordinates  i  and  >;,  taking  refraction  and 
aberration  into  account.    The  corrections  for  refraction  are  of  the  form 

where  the  logarithms  of  the  constants  have  the  following  values  for 

the  plate  in  question  : — 

log/>  =  9-9271  log  r  =  9*9618 

log  q  =  9-0572  log  <  =  6-5782 


The  corrections  for  aberration  are 


^f  =  [5-925]  f.  ,fv=  [5-925],;. 

The  following  table  gives  the  means  of  finding  the  corrections 
without  computation : — 


RefmctiAn. 

Aberr. 

iorri 

»Pl 

«i  If 

di  or 

100* 

0-032 

'           0--004         < 

0-035 

0'008 

200 

•064 

•009         i 

•or.iJ 

•017 

300 

•096 

,               013 

•104 

•025 

400 

•128 

-017       ; 

•139 

-034 

500 

•160 

1              .().>2 

•173 

•042 

600 

•192 

•026 

•2  OS         1 

•050 

700 

•224 

;             -030 

•243         ■ 

•059 

800 

•256 

'             -034 

•278         ' 

•067 

900 

•288 

1              -039 

•312 

-076 

1000 

•320 

•043 

•347 

-084 

1100 

•352 

•048 

•3S1         • 

-092 

1200 

•384 

1              •052 

•416 

•101 

1300 

-416 

i              ^056 

•451 

•109 

1400 

•448 

'              -061 

•4S6 

•118 

1500 

•480 

•065 

•521 

•126 

1600 

•512 

1              -069 

-556 

•134 

1700 

-544 

•073 

•590 

-143 

1800 

•576 

•078 

•624 

•151 

»  Monthly  Notices,  R.  A.S.,  vol.  Ivii.,  p.  591 
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The  Qrigin  of  the  f,  17  system  is  a  point (^,i>)  supposed  to 
represent  fairly  closely  the  centre  of  the  plate.  From  the  measures 
we  hare  the  coordinates  x  and  y,  expressed  in  seconds  of  arc  hy 
means  of  an  approximate  value  of  the  screw-revolution  (in  this  case 
16"-37).  We  next  compute  the  values  of  the  following  quantities, 
the  indices  1  and  4  referring  to  the  first  pair  of  stars  : 

tani/r,,j  =    - — — — 

(f  I  -  ii)  -  (^i  -  ^4) 

♦on  /i      y^-y* 

^  (^1  -  V*)  -  it/i  -  Hi)  ,  sin^ 
'^  yi-y4  '  emilf' 

P  =  ftCOS(l/r-tf), 

Q  =  /x  sin  (i/r  -  e). 

The  coordinates  of  the  '^  central  star/'  the  origin  of  the  x,y 
system,  referred  to  the  standard  axes  through  the  point  {A,  D)  aie 
then  found  by  means  of  either  of  the  reference  stars  by  the  formulae : 

f=  i-x{l  +P)-¥Qij, 
17  =  i7-y(l+P)-  ©r. 

The  constants  P,  C,  ^,  rj  derived  from  the  two  pairs  of  reference 
Stan  ought  not  to  differ  more  inter  se  than  the  probable  error  in  the 
coordinates  of  the  stars  will  account  for ;  otherwise  the  point  (-4,  D) 
is  not  near  enough  to  the  centre  of  the  plate,  and  it  becomes  necessary 
to  choose  another  point,  and  to  try  to  obtain  a  better  agreement. 

.(2) 

North. 

(4)- 

•(1) 

South. 
•(3) 

On  the  plate  in  question  there  are  four  reference  stara  very  con- 
T^ently  situated,  forming  a  quadrilateral  with  the  nebula  inside  it. 
They  all  occur  in  Bessel's  zones,  but  I  have  preferred  only  to  make 
use  of  recent  observations.  The  star  (2),  as  well  as  three  others, 
were  kindly  observed  with  the  Dunsink  Transit  Circle  by  Mr.  C. 
Maxtin*    The  star-places  from  the  Astronomische  Gesellschaft  zones 


haTe  been  correfrted  b^^  tiie  tnbles  ^iihli^i:*''!  by  Professor  Anwers 
^Aatr,  yaclir.  .3H42-44  ,  a  nust  :ie<-e*>irT-  jpt?ratiaiu  ance  the 
8T«tomfttic  errors  particiiari^r  ui  tie  Can'^ndOT  zones,  are  reiy 
(H>QiidenibIe.  The  frjLlowinir  ^lace*  .ire  3»r  :>'Jii**0.  tiie  reductions  to 
upparent  place  b«ing  ^^run.  in  riie  lii^r  '»*junn.  The  li^rnres  in 
brackets  represent  the  anni'?er  Jt  jp^imtioii^ 

Leiden,  I'i^'"?-*?:    I     -  Jt'    i' In    o      i 

Cambridge,  -5  '*i7  />  :  »    ♦>      i 

Adopted,       I    l^     5-6,;  -  ]<)    t    :»    7»)  ^4-99 ^33"- 17. 

Leiden,         I'i7»4I»-i:    i    ^.?n    ivi~'o     l 
Dnnsink,  \l-2^  4  4?    j      4 

Adopte'I,       I   17    42-ii        ^:lo   13  47  •  ^(»  <.?•«) I -33* "17. 

Cambridge.  I"  17*  .)t>'-.5n    ^    ^Ii^  -U'  i",  •.]      ^ 
Kii-Htner,  56-44  'i^  1.3  -44    I 

Ailopted,      1   i7    56 '30  -19    -31   lo  •.J7  -.5'-00^:32"*99. 

f  4^  -  29^-265     Ma:r.  9i  : 

Leiden,         P  29»:Jo'-44   2^  ^.n»      '*    13  '^      I 
Cambria^.              '].5--H    ^  16    4     ^ 

Eomher^.  3-5  -514  16  -^i      4 

Adopted,      I    29    3.3  49  -  .]0     9     16  -.33  *.5'-03^32"-96. 

As  the  fourth  star  is  beloxr  the  nii:rh  ma^mitude,  I  thought  it 
be;^  to  omit  the  Cambridi^?  ob«errati«>ns  on  ucount  of  their  lar^ 
sy 'Sterna  tic  error  d  up  ending  on  magnimde.  A;^  the  centre  of  the 
plate  I  adopted 

A  «  I"  2?*'  30*-ot)    , 

-p,  ,   -    ,       ,       i  Apparent  E  luinox. 

D  =»  -30-  o  .50    0   »      "-^  ^ 

The  following  •]^uantities  irere  found  : — 
By  stars    l'  and    4    : 

p  =  -  0-00007.5,      Q  =  -  0-002629.      ^  =  -  ior'-:o,      ^  =  +  r-62. 

By  stars   2^  and   3^  : 

""    '  -  0-000428,        a  =  -  0-0025o9.        i"  =  ^  l06"-.57,       "i,  ,  -^  6"-Ji4 
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As  the  values  of  i  and  17  did  not  agree  as  well  as  1  hud  hoped,  I 
made  a  number  of  trials  with  different  values  of  A  and  i>,  but  was 
uaable  to  obtain  any  better  results.  The  somewhat  heterogeneous 
material*  of  meridian  observatious  available,  as  well  as  the  fact 
astertained  elsewhere,*  that  positions  of  stars  of  magnitudes  7  to  10 
on  long  exposure  plates  taken  with  a  reflector  can  only  be  measured 
vith  a  probable  error  of  about  0"'6  in  both  coordinates,  is  amply 
^ufficient  to  account  for  the  differences  found.  Adopting  the  mean  of 
the  above  values,  viz.  P  =  -  0000252,  Q  =  -  0002594,  ^  =  -  107"14, 
j|  =  +  7"*23,  and  computing  with  these  the  standard  coordinates  of 
the  four  stars,  and  from  them  the  apparent  right  ascensions  and 
(lecHnations,  the  following  differences  are  found  (Meridian  minus 
Photograph) : — 

(1)  -0'06  +0".40 

(2)  +004  -0-62 

(3)  +0-05  +0-18 

(4)  -005  +0-35 

In  addition  to  these  stars,  there  are  five  others  on  the  plate,  which 
hare  been  observed  on  the  meridian  ;  but  they  are,  with  one  exception, 
i>tIow  the  ninth  magnitude,  and  are  not  well  situated  (four  of  them 
Wing  close  together),  so  that  they  are  not  suitable  for  the  determination 
*'f  the  constants  of  the  plate.  I  have,  however,  thought  it  would  be 
•♦f  interest  to  compare  the  meridian  observations  with  the  photographic 
measures.  The  following  star-places  for  1899-0  were  available,  the 
xone  results  being  again  connected  by  Auwers*  table,  and  Bonn  V J . 
Uing  reduced  to  the  same  equinox  as  the  others  by  Oerters  table  in 
A.  N.  2895. 

-  30<^-238     Mag.  9-5  : 

Cambridge,  V"  26-  28-81  (2)  +  30°  13'  57"-9  (2) 
Dunsink,  28  96  (4)  52    8  (4) 

Adopted,       1   26   28-96         +30    13  52-80      1 +5'00  +  33"-19. 

-  30^-241     Mag.  95  : 

Dunsink,      !••  28- 57»-53  (4)  4  30°  19' 36"-l  (4)  ,  +  5'03  +  33"04. 

*  II.  (/.  Pluininw,  Monthly  Notices,  vol.  Ixiii.,  p.  25. 


-  v^«^    243     Mas  9  5 : 

Ltivi^n,         l*2vr:i4-t►^    4^  ^  Cj'  1-3  il'T   4 

Caunl>ndge,              24-47    2,  !S  •€   2 

Kustner,                   24  78    2  21    1  ,2 

Adopted.       1    29   24  75  -.30    13  21   ^u         ^.3M)5  +  33"01, 

^  30    245     31ag.  8  6 : 

Leiden,         1^  2\jr  44-06  .2)  -  30"  15'  3l»    3    2 

Cambridge,              44  11  ;2^  29  -4    2} 

BonnTI.,                44-10  '2^  31    0  '2 


-0' 

•67 

^  1 

-10 

^0 

•50 

+  0 

•60 

+  0 

•GO 

Adopted,       1    29   44  09  -  ou    15  ov  ^23         +o'-03  +  32"  98. 

+  30^-247     Mag.  94  : 

Dunsink,       1*30-   9*-77  (4)  +30=  13'55''-10;4;    +5*-04  +  32"-94. 

These  places  are  represented  as  follows  ^Mer.-Pbot.)  : — 
+  30-238     -  0»-12 

241     -0-02 

243     -0  14 

245     -0  12 

•247     -  0  -08 

111  order  to  form  buiue  idea  of  the  accuracy  of  the  directly 
measured  coordinates  x  and  y,  I  have  computed  the  probable  error  of 
one  determination  of  either  coordinate  from  the  differences  between 
the  single  results,  taking  first  the  abore-mentioned  nine  stars,  next 
100  stare  describt-d  as  pB  or  p/",  and  finally  one  hundred  FottF 
stars.  These  were  chosen  without  any  regard  to  the  amount  of 
difference  between  the  results,  but  all  objects  which  were  described 
as  nebulous  "patches"  or  "knots"  were  excluded.  The  probable 
errors  were  found  to  be  : — 

For  stars  80-9o  mag.,  ±  0".  37 

For  stars  or  stellar  condensations,  11-12  mag.  ±  ±  0*35 

For  ditto.  13-14  mag.  t  ±  039 

But  obviously  this   does    not   i>roperly  represent  the  degree  of 

accuracy  of  the  work  as  far  as  the  bright  stars  are  concerned,  since  it 

is  a  priori  to  be  expected  that  the  bisection  of  the  very  large  discs, 

produced  by  an  exposure  of  the  plate  during  an  hour  and  a  half,  most 

be  affected  by  systematic  errors,  particularly  as  some  of  the  discs  are 

not  perfectly  circular.     For  instance,  on  the  plate  measured,  while 
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the  star  +  30^-243  is  perfectly  round,  its  neighbour  +  29^-265  is 
slightlj  oral,  while  +  29*260  is  round,  ^but  a  little  flattened  on  the 
north-preceding  quadrant.  But  the  small  and  well-defined  discs  of 
»taiB  of  about  the  11-12  magnitudes  can  be  bisected  with  great 
r-omfort  and  apparent  certainty;  and  as  regards  them  I  should  be 
'iispoRcd  to  think  that  the  systematic  errors,  if  existing,  must  be  very 
.«iBaIl  indeed.  I  may  here  mention  that  when  assigning  these 
magnitudes  to  the  fainter  objects,  I  do  so  on  the  assumption  that  the 
faintest  objects  measured  are  of  the  15th  magnitude.  Dr.  Roberts 
informs  me  that  he  has  ''  some  justification  for  designating  the  faintest 
jttars  on  a  plate  exposed  during  90°"  on  a  clear  night  with  the  20-inch 
reflector  as  of  the  16-17  mag."  I  have  only  used  the  ordinary  mode 
of  deagnating  brightness  followed  by  observers  of  nebulse  eF^  vF^  F^ 
pF,  pB,  B,  and  have  assumed  these  to  correspond  approximately  to 
the  magnitudes  15,  14,  13,  12,  11,  10. 

In  additian  to  the  nebtda  itself,  the  New  General  Catalogue  and 
the  Index  Catalogue  of  Nebulae,  found  in  the  years  1888-94,  contain 
a  number  of  objects  more  or  less  involved  in  it.  Of  these,  I  could 
not  identify  I.  C.  136,  M.  Bigourdan's  No.  127,  the  place  of  which  is 
for  1860  l"*  25-  34»  +  29*^  45',  described  as  eF,  difficult,*10  np  3'. 
The  "  8  neb.  or  cluster,  with  3  st  in  it,  about  8'  8sp  a  double  star 
llil  mag.,*'  found  at  Birr  Castle,  and  catalogued  as  N.  G.  C.  603,  is 
oatside  the  area  covered  by  my  measures ;  but  the  double  star  is  on 
the  plate  close  to  the  place  indicated,  and  6'  spp  it  an  eeF  star  is 
Hen.  M.  Bigourdan's  No.  1 25  is  either  an  eeF  star,  or  eeS  nebula  ;  it 
i-'^  3'  south  of  the  star  +  30^-240,  and  about  0'"6  following  it.  The 
other  objects  catalogued  correspond  to  the  objects  measured  by  me  as 
follows : — 


N.  G.  C.  588 

=  No.  35 

„   592 

No.  82 

Ind.  Cat.  (131) 

No.  88 

,,    (132) 

No.  89 

„    (133) 

No.  92 

„    (186) 

No.  102 

N.  0.  C.  595 

No.  122 

Ind.  Cat.  (137) 

No.  147 

„    (189) 

No.  150 

.,    (140) 

No.  157 

«    (142) 
„    (143) 

No.  205 

No.  242 

N.  G.  C.  604 

No.  287 

"-  T     r 


-'     a.,    r   1^-   ^' 


■J .  -T 


'^t'TfT     .-r'     ^     .      11:. 


r— _^       _r£T  -.rTTjy       t^. ' 


%'-i^ -;.•. -',-.   ic      rj   -r-— T.T'-L    ' 

'  •■     *  f'^W  I,  •     T.I.  !T.«»  .   "  —       r    T!f-     TT.--' 

r.  .        .      1  .:• 


1.-.  ♦-  :x 
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CATALOGUE. 


'No. 

Deacription. 

X 

y 

{ 

V 

Meas. 

1 

1 

B»  [+ 29«-2o6], 

- 1700-28 

-       4-49 

- 1807-00 

+       7-15 

2-2 

8 

B*[+ 30-238], 

1396-07 

+   449-06 

1501-69 

+   459-80 

2-2 

3 

pF, 

1308-32 

-    122-69 

1415-45 

-    112-04 

2-1 

4 

pB, 

1306-42 

-   876-13 

1416-60 

-   865-29 

2-2 

6 

pB, 

1306-08 

+ 1008-80 

1410-28 

4-1019-17 

2-2 

6 

B. 

1294-78 

+   444-84 

1400-44 

+   455-32 

2-1 

1    7 

pF, 

1249-54 

-   869-82 

1358-62 

-   859-13 

2-2 

8 

tF 

1248-21 

+   838-06 

1352-86 

+   848-30 

2-2 

9 

pB  or  B, 

1238-46 

+     67-63 

1346-11 

+     77-95 

2-2 

10 

pF 

1220-14 

+    614-94 

1326-38 

+    626-18 

2-2 

11 

tF, 

1208-30 

- 1042-08 

1317-84 

-1031-46 

2-2 

12 

TP,»fB»     .. 

1204-12 

+     29-65 

1310-88 

+     39-99 

1-2 

|13 

pF 

1193-31 

+    739-19 

1298-23 

+    749-33 

2-2 

14 

pB 

1185-58 

-  1284-46 

1296-75 

-  1273-83 

2-2 

15 

F. 

1162-06 

-   875-49 

127118 

-    865-02 

2-2 

16 

B, 

1163-76 

-    181-94 

1261-08 

-    171-67 

2-2 

17 

eP, 

1127-00 

+    291-27 

123310 

+   301-36 

1-1 

18 

F,?iieb. 

1104-11 

-   245-29 

1211-61 

-   235-14 

2-2 

19 

F, 

1088-64 

-     70-88 

1195-69 

-     60-81 

2-2 

20 

pB, 

1088-28 

+   708-16 

1193-31 

+   718-04 

2-2 

1  21 

tF, 

1077-16 

+   494-91 

1182-73 

+   504-81 

2-1 

22 

pF,?neb., 

1075-84 

+     42-80 

1182-60 

+     52-31 

2-2 

23  ]  F,irr., 

1074-93 

+    181-30 

1181-33 

+    191-27 

2-2 

24      pP, 

1071-63 

-   497-83 

1179-79 

-   487-69 

2-2 

25 

eP-yP,     .. 

1068-60 

+   704-02 

1173-49 

+    773-83 

2-2 

26 

▼F, 

1022-10 

- 1203-16 

1132-10 

-1192-98 

2-2 

.  27 

pB 

1014-38 

-1618-19 

1125-20 

- 1507-95 

2-1 

|28 

pB 

1013-14 

-   450-66 

1121-19 

-    440-69 

2-2 

'29   j  P, 

1001-46 

+ 1353-57 

1104-84 

+  1363-06 

22 

30  ,  F, 

-   984-92 

+  1033-38 

-1089-13 

+ 1042-91 

2-2 

1 

U  I.  A.  PXOC.,  TOL.  XXT. 

,  BBC.  A.] 

B 

;  33 
34 
S& 
36 
87 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
66 
66 
.07 
68 
69 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
66 
66 
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IVtcriptton. 

X 

y 

^ 

1 

Meas. 

K 

-   973''39 

-   636-39 

-1081-83 

-   626-47 

2.2 

F.tiuUp 

968-90 

-   759-48 

1077-77 

-   749-54 

2*2 

vF 

960-72 

+  1409-81 

1063-96 

+  1419-18 

2-2 

VB. 

931-74 

+    592-97 

1037*11 

+   602-47 

2*2 

vP,  pL,  dit,  mbM,  .. 

931-46 

+     81-23 

1038-14 

+     90*86 

1*2 

eF,  P  dif.  neb., 

917-13 

-   168-79 

1024-45 

+    149*14 

1*2 

F. 

913-93 

-   938*24 

1023-27 

-   928*40 

1*2 

vF  or  F,      . . 

901-17 

+ 1064-21 

1005-32 

+  1073-51 

2-2 

eF,  dif 

871-60 

+  1467-13 

974-61 

+  1476-25 

2*1 

eF 

867-40 

+   455*80 

973-14 

+   465-17 

2*1 

eF 

866-86 

-   713-13 

965-64 

-    703-50 

1*1 

vF 

848-40 

+   966-02 

952-84 

+    965-21 

1*2 

•F 

838-99 

-   811*52 

948-02 

-   801-91 

2*1 

•F 

837-88 

-     47-00 

944-93 

-     37-58 

1*1 

eF, 

817-62 

-   641-98 

926-12 

-   632-47 

1*1 

vF 

806-89 

+  1101-98 

909-97 

+  111102 

2*3 

eF 

803-41 

+  1161-74 

907-36 

■f  1160-76 

11 

vF 

799-91 

+ 1268-38 

903-56 

+  1277-37 

2-2 

eF,  pL,  irr.  (2  others  p), 

797-79 

-   119-66 

90504 

-    110-33 

1*1 

eF,  pL,  irr.. 

791;0o 

-    185-80 

898-47 

-    176-47 

1*1 

oF, 

788-29 

-   695-52 

89703 

-   686-07 

2-1 

eF 

787-53 

-   600-15 

896-03 

-   590-73 

l-l 

B, 

779-29 

-1311-81 

889-64 

-  1302-23 

2*2 

pB, 

776-53 

-   874-68 

884-74 

-   866-22 

2*2 

pF  or  F 

766-03 

+   917-49 

870-60 

+    926-48 

2-2 

eF, 

764-56 

-   808-26 

873-60 

-    798-84 

2-1 

pB 

756-67 

+   386-82 

862-62 

+    395-92 

2-2 

pF, 

751-01 

-   981-32 

860-51 

-   971-89 

2-2 

eF 

760-44 

+  1063-18 

864-63 

+  1072-09 

1-1 

eF, 

738-75 

-   8:')0-03 

847-91 

-   840-67 

2-1 

vF 

737-85 

+   298-78 

84403 

+   307-85 

2-2 

eP,  B 

734-92 

-    197-59 

842-39 

-    188-40 

1*1 

eP  kn,  n  of  2, 

733-01 

-   160-70 

840-36 

-    141*63 

1*1 

eF, 

732-89 

- 1239-50 

84306 

- 1230-06 

21 

F,  pL,  oval  gpnf. 

731-10 

-   403-03 

839-10 

-   393-80 

2*2 

vF  or  F,      . , 

-   729-04 

-1164-79 

-   839-02  1 

! 

-  1155-38  ! 

1 

2-2 
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No.  1              D«»criptioii. 

X 

y 

( 

»» 

i 
67      tP, 

-   71276 

+ 1389-'29 

-    816^2 

+ 1398- 

«   |pFneb«.». 

702-53 

-    184-00 

809-97 

-    174- 

69      F, 

690-16 

-   984-30 

799-68 

-   975- 

70      «F 

651-94 

-   681-89 

760-68 

-   672- 

n     B, 

651-92 

+   570-11 

757-42 

+   578- 

72 

eF  kn,  ?  app.  n. 

651-63 

-¥   306-60 

757-81 

+   316 

73 

pB,8Bfof2, 

645-18 

+   519-22 

750-81 

+   527 

:^      eF, 

643-83 

- 1088-64 

753-63 

- 1079- 

:5      eF 

606-62 

+    253-15 

712-95 

+   261- 

:«    pF, 

602-61 

+   461-63 

708-40 

+  470- 

77      tF, 

600-73 

+    681-71 

706-95 

+   690- 

:«  'tF 

599-14 

-    192-68 

706-63 

-   183- 

79   >  pB, detached taibpf,.. 

594-31 

-   459-15 

702-49     -   450- 

^    1  pF,  np  of  2  in  neb.,  . . 

59194 

+     80-87 

698-72 

+     89 

^1    ]  vF,  pL,  B,  neby  n  : 

1      and  np, 

591-68 

-   848-82 

700-77 

-   839- 

^2     pB,  sf  of  close  B,      .. 

582-37 

+     68-35 

689-18 

+     77 

S3      eF 

580-65 

+   647-39 

685-96 

+   6o3- 

^     eF, 

565-64 

-1484-53 

676-49 

-1475 

^ 

pB, 

564- 15 

+ 1308-31 

667-76 

+  1316 

H6 

pB.  np  of  2, 

563-25 

+  1116-24 

667-35 

+  1124 

^7 

pB,ifof2,.. 

556-09 

+  1108-04 

660-22 

+  1116 

88 

eF,pL,  K,  .. 

551-91 

+   451-57 

657-74 

+   460 

89 

•F,? 

547-12 

+  1150-86 

651-14 

+  1159 

90 

F, 

543-81 

+ 1058-78 

648-07    +1067- 

'^l      F, 

542-09 

+    183-28 

648-62     +    191- 

93 

eF  kn,    1         ^    (    .. 

541-13 
539-06 

+   970-74 
+   913-68 

645-62 
643-69 

+   979- 
+   922- 

94 

F 

637-70 

-   567-90 

64618 

-   559- 

95 

F, 

533-42 

+   397-53 

639-39 

+   406- 

96 

eP,  pL,  tail,  f , 

530-88 

-   321-83 

638-72 

-   313- 

97 

pF, 

515-30 

+   629-33 

620-68 

+   637- 

9$ 

•P,n£of2 

507-50 

-   553-62 

615-95 

-   544- 

99   'F, 

495-03 

-   224-18 

602-63 

-   215- 

100  1  eF,  pL  (neby  aionnd), 

490-56 

+    116-74 

697-27 

+  rio- 

101 'eF, 

-   476-11  1-   845-59 

1 

-   585-32 

-   836- 

Meas. 


•02 

1-1 

-90 

2-2 

-03 

1-2 

-80 

2-1 

•89 

2-2 

-44 

1-1 

•99 

2-2 

-46 

1-1 

•89 

1-1 

•31 

2-2 

-33 

21 

•85 

2^1 

-26 

2-2 

•62 

2-2 

-84 

2-2 

•07 

2-2 

•96 

11 

-46 

21 

•67 

2-2 

■66 

22 

•43 

2-2 

•12 

1-1 

•22 

21 

-16 

2-2 

-87 

2^2 

•13 

M 

-08 

2^1 

-13 

22 

•04 

23 

•14 

1-1 

74 

2-2 

93 

1-1 

61 

22 

21 

1-1 

91 

1-1 

20 
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No. 

Description. 

X 

y 

i 

n    {mcm. 

102 

eF.  kn. 

-  467''l6 

-  666^2 

-  576'-91 

-  656-91 

2-2 

103 

F, 

465*63 

-1110-68 

575-53 

-1101-96 

2-2 

104 

F, 

460-54 

- 131001 

560-96 

-1301-28 

2-2 

105 

vB»  [+ 30*'-240],   .. 

449-65 

+  116316 

553-66 

+  1171-26 

2-2 

106 

pF,  compn.  to  B*,  , . 

416-29 

+  1174-83 

520-28 

+  1182-85 

2-2 

107 

eF, 

387-26 

+   19-50 

494-35 

+  27-73 

M 

108 

eF, 

379-65 

+  214-26 

486-14 

+  222-41 

1-1 

109 

eF,  kn,   .. 

373-90 

+  611-47 

479-36 

+  619-62 

1-1 

110 

eF,pL,dif., 

366-03 

+  175-82 

472-62 

+  183-96 

1-1 

111 

eF 

861-73 

+ 1068-98 

466-01 

+ 1076-88 

l-l 

112 

eF, 

354-16 

-  953-62 

463-69 

-  946-23 

2-1 

113 

vF, 

353-95 

-  345-16 

461-90 

-  336-92 

2-1 

114 

pB, 

85202 

+  793-07 

467-01 

+  801-01 

1-2 

115 

tF,  dif.,   .. 

350-22 

-  069-71 

469-01 

-  661-40 

3-2 

116 

eF, 

344-16 

+ 1486-03 

447-36 

+ 1493-78 

1-1 

117 

F, 

334-72 

-1117-26 

444-67 

-1108-87 

2-2 

118 

F,8paB», 

330-38 

-  873-99 

439-70 

-  866-68 

2-2 

119 

eF,vS,   .. 

327-56 

+  103-72 

434-35 

+  111-77 

1-2 

120 

vF,S,B,  .. 

322-98 

-  113-23 

430-33 

-  10513 

1-2 

121 

eeF  kn, 

311-16 

+  687-62 

416-70 

+  595-41 

1-1 

122 

pF,  tL,  IE  np  sf, 

311-03 

+  240-43 

417-47 

+  248-41 

1-2 

123 

eF 

308-66 

+  611-75 

414-14 

+  619-63 

1-1 

124 

eF,  pS  kn,  . . 

300-72 

-  323-47 

408-62 

-  316-38 

2-1 

126 

F,  pL,irr., 

296-66 

-  215-92 

404-29 

-  207-87 

1-2 

126 

eF,  vS,    .. 

296-13 

+   90-43 

402-96 

+  98-41 

1-1 

127 

F, 

295-58 

+  501-33 

401-35 

+  609-20 

2-2 

128 

pF,      

295-37 

-  592-94 

403-67 

-  584-79 

2-2 

129 

vF,pL,  dif., 

294-73 

+  1389-93 

398-19 

+  1397-67 

1-2 

130 

F, 

290-93 

+  1222-45 

394-84 

+  1230-13 

1-2 

131 

eF, 

288-68 

+  660-71 

394-06 

+  668-52 

1-1 

132 

vF  kn 

284-84 

+  64-89 

391-74 

+  72-75 

2-1 

133 

tF, 

280-83 

- 1208-80 

391  03 

- 1200-54 

2-1 

134 

eF,  sf  of  2, . . 

277-91 

+  1188-67 

381-90 

+  1196-32 

1-1 

135 

eF, 

277-80 

+  788-30 

382-82 

+  796-05 

1-1 

136 

F,  tails,  .. 

275-54 

+  816-02 

380-49 

+  823-76 

2-2 

137 

yB*  [+  29^-260],   . . 

-  261-92 

-  849-11 

-  371-20 

-  841-41 

2-2 
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X 

y 

1     * 

n 

Meas. 

19S 

eFkn, 

-   268"l9 

+  462-12 

-   364-07 

+  470-00 

1-1 

139 

pB,  taiU  np  and  sp,  . . 

264-76 

-     46-97 

361-95 

-     38-07 

2-2 

140 

eF 

254-72 

+  613-39 

360-20 

-!-   62-1-12 

1-1 

141 

pF,  L,  on  p  edge  of  i 
L  group,                 ] 

263-48 

+   830-96 

359-70 

+   338-76 

2-2 

142 

tF, 

248-94 

+ 1363-92 

352-61 

+  1361-46 

1-1 

143 

eF, 

241-69 

+   388-28 

347-66 

+   396-04 

1-1 

144 

eF, 

237-99 

+   488-81 

343-80 

+   496-63 

1-1 

145 

TFksy8pof2, 

237-78 

+     34-21 

344-77 

+     42-06 

2-1 

146 

eFkn, 

237-37 

-    296-48 

345-22 

-  287-66 

2-1 

147 

TF,pL,  tails, 

233-66 

-   367-63 

341-68 

-   369-70 

2-2 

148 

TF,n£of2,.. 

228-77 

+     63-27 

336-71 

+     61-08 

2-1 

149 

pF,pof2,  .. 

227-62 

+   956-16 

332-22 

+   963-74 

2-2 

150 

pF,  •pof2, 

224-61 

-   526-22 

332-96 

-   518-27 

2-2 

151 

TFkn, 

223-86 

+   324-67 

330-09 

+   332-40 

1-1 

152 

pForpB,    .. 

218-01 

- 1097-69 

327-94 

- 1089-62 

2-2 

153 

tF,  «f  B*,  .. 

208-47 

-   893-74 

317-87 

-   885-74 

2-1 

154 

TF,L,dil 

207-70 

+   255-06 

314-12 

+   262-76 

11 

155 

eFkn, 

206-86 

-   811-69 

314-74 

-   303-85 

1-1 

156 

eFkn, 

203-12 

+  479-48 

308-96 

+   487-11 

1-1 

167 

pF,  nfof2,.. 

200-11 

-   494-63 

308-48 

-   486-76 

2-2 

158 

eFkn, 

194-68 

-   274-36 

302-38 

-   266-56 

2-1 

159 

eFkn, 

192-64 

+   360-60 

298-72 

+   358-24 

11 

160 

B 

192-36 

+   640-24 

298-04 

+   647-83 

2-2 

161 

f  maae,                    1 

191-86 

+   428-24 

297-84 

+   435-85 

1-1 

162 

F,fof2,     .. 

191-38 

+   957-78 

296-99 

+   966-26 

2-2 

163 

F,pS,  taflsp. 

188-48 

+     94-83 

295-33 

+    102-62 

2-1 

164 

eF, 

188-36 

- 1266-09 

298-71 

-  1247-06 

22 

.165 

tF 

183-06 

-1396-15 

293-77 

- 1388-09 

21* 

166 

pB, 

176-62 

-    141-70 

283-98 

-    133-98 

2-2 

167 

eF.Tdif.,  .. 

176-49 

-   341-32 

283-47 

-   333-56 

2-1 

168 

▼F,pL, 

174-26 

+ 1483-61 

277-51 

+ 1490-92 

1-1 

169 

tF, 

173-69 

+  1123-36 

277-77 

+  1130-77 

21 

170 

TFkn, 

172-79 

4-   221-62 

279-31 

+   229-14 

2-1 

171 

1 

eF. 

-    167-84 

-     93-96 

-  275-18 

-     86-27 

1-1 

22 
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No. 

Description! 

X 

y 

{ 

n 

Meas. 

172 

eeF, 

-   167"79 

+  614*63 

-   273^29 

+   622-04 

1-1 

173 

yF,  n  end  of  mass,    . . 

166-97 

+   426-44 

272-96 

+   434-00 

1-1 

174 

pF,  pL,  B,  .. 

164-34 

-     62-90 

271-60 

-     66-23 

2-2 

175 

B, 

150-62 

+ 1020-88 

255-07 

+ 1028-24 

2-2 

176 

▼F,  n  of  B*, 

148-76 

+  1044-08 

263-16 

+  1051-43 

2-2 

177 

vF,  vS,  nf  of  2, 

148-66 

-     37-42 

256-86 

-     29-80 

2-1 

178 

pF, 

140-26 

+   527-57 

245-99 

+   635-03 

2-2 

179 

vF, 

125-67 

-   266-66 

233-47 

-   269-04 

21 

180 

eF,  pL,        .. 

114-62 

+   291-19 

220-88 

+   298-64 

11 

181 

vFkn, 

112-96 

+   860-32 

217-83 

+   867-62 

2-1 

182 

vF,  pL,       .. 

107-93 

+   466-26 

213-86 

+   462-66 

1-1 

183 

pB, 

103-26 

-     61-78 

210-51 

-     44-27 

2-2 

184 

vF,pL,       .. 

99-42 

+    208-16 

20600 

+    215-60 

21 

185 

tF 

99-04 

+ 1032-26 

203-48 

+  1039-49 

11 

186 

F,  inv.  in  neby,  s  one 
of  4, 

91-79 

+     63-08 

198-74 

+     70-53 

2-2 

187 

F,  p  one  of  4, 

87-68 

+    123-60 

194-48 

+    131-09 

2-2 

188 

eF, 

80-67 

-   320-36 

188-62 

-    312-84 

21 

189 

eF,  pL,       .. 

76-14 

+    345-90 

182-36 

+    363-24 

2-2 

190 

eF, 

75-46 

+ 1356-85 

179-06 

+ 1363-93 

1-1 

191 

pB, 

72-22 

- 1330-67 

182-79 

-1322-92 

2-2 

192 

eF,  pL,        .. 

69-90 

+    380-93 

176-03 

+   388-26 

1-2 

193 

pB, 

69-11 

+ 1489-21 

172-37 

+ 1496-24 

2-2 

194 

vF,dif.,       .. 

63-27 

+   447-13 

169-23 

+   464-41 

1-2 

195 

F  (eF  comp.  sp), 

62-98 

+    768-59 

16811 

+   775-79 

2-2 

196 

pB,  n  one  of  4, 

65-64 

+    16603 

162-23 

+   173-36 

2-2 

197 

vF,  pL,       .. 

63-12 

-    123-60 

160-66 

-    116-26 

1-1 

198 

pF,illdef.,.. 

61-90 

-     25-28 

169-09 

-      17-85 

2-2 

199 

pB, 

61-01 

+   670-48 

156-40 

+   677-67 

2-2 

•200 

pF, 

48-78 

-    188-78 

156-40 

-    181-38 

1-2 

201 

F,foneof4. 

44-66 

+    111-56 

161-39 

+   118-87 

2-1 

202 

eF,  oval  pf, 

41-91 

-   262-26 

149-72 

-   264-84 

1-1 

203 

eF(?*),      .. 

36-36 

+ 1326-64 

140-06 

+  1332-63 

1-1 

204 

pF, 

33*61 

+ 1440-79 

137-00 

+ 1447-74 

3-2 

205 

pB,  pL,  E  sp  nf,  bM, 

26-90 

+   478-57 

132-79 

+   485-75 

3-2 

206 

eF(?*),      .. 

-     21-87 

+ 1363-31 

-   126-47 

+ 1370-26 

11 
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Xo. 

\  207 

Description. 

X 

^ 

f  , 

1}            Meas. 

:  .F 

-     17-76 

-    699-33 

-    126-46 

-    69l''90 

11 

208:TFkn, 

11-16 

+    317-73 

117-46 

+    324-91 

2-1 

209    eF, 

-       603 

+   898-71 

109-84 

+    905-71 

1-1 

210    pF, 

0-00 

000 

107-14 

+        7-23 

— 

211     tF, 

+       4-03 

+ 1482-75 

99-26 

+ 1489-60 

1-1 

212 

F.dif, 

4-86 

-1143-44 

106-24 

-1135-94 

2-2 

213 

F,  pL,  Uila  n«, 

6-67 

-   264-67 

102-16 

-    267-29 

2-2 

214 

tF,  pS,  in  L  neby,    . . 

13-20 

-    123-52 

94-26 

-   116-29 

2.2 

21o    tF,  pS,  in  train  sp  nf, 

23-68 

+    600-44 

82-17 

+   507-48 

1-1 

216  :eF, 

25-79 

+    232-13 

80-75 

+   239-24 

l-l 

1  217     pF,  T  iiT.,   . . 

31-26 

-   207-80 

76-43 

-   200-60 

1-2 

218     eFkn, 

33-92 

-   867-89 

75-48 

-   860-63 

11 

219     vF, 

36-34 

-   484-23 

7207 

-   476-97 

1-1 

220    pB, 

60- 16 

-   977-09 

59-54 

-    969-74 

2-2 

221     tF 

60-44 

-   611-91 

58-04 

-   604-69 

2-2 

222    eF.  pL,dif., 

61-31 

+      16-06 

45-81 

+     22-09 

2-1 

223    eF, 

61-78 

+    883-98 

42-64 

+   890-83 

1-1 

224     F,tailnp,   .. 

65-97 

-   129-16 

41-62 

-    12207 

2-2 

225     pF 

66-30 

+   400-58 

39-82 

+   407-64 

2-2 

226     eF, 

73-66 

-   490-45 

24-77 

-    483-63 

1-1 

227     pF, 

83-34 

+  1182-97 

20-75 

+  1189-68 

2-2 

228    pF, 

87-33 

-    761-54 

21-81 

-   764-36 

2-2 

229    eF  (eeF  cloee  np),     . . 

101-87 

+    730-43 

3-40 

+   737-21 

1-1 

230     eF, 

102-96 

+   394-27 

-       3-13 

+   401-13 

2-2 

231     tF,  pL,  £  sp  nf, 

112-46 

+    256-96 

f       5-96 

+   263-83 

2-2 

232!  F,  pL, 

114*92 

+   696-93 

9-30 

+   603-71 

2-2 

233 

pF, 

120-50 

-    109-92 

13-06 

-   102-97 

2-3 

234 

eF.rS.       .. 

123-43 

+   886-93 

18-56 

+   893-62 

1-i 

235 

pB, 

129-48 

-  1148-73 

19-93 

-1141-66 

2-2 

236 

F. 

139-64 

- 1370-36 

28-91 

-1363-14 

2-2 

237 

eP.pL,  B... 

139-64 

+   646-01 

33-88 

+   552-74 

21 

233 

F, 

142-65 

-   481-85 

34-22 

-   474-87 

2-2 

239 

eF, 

153-79 

+   367-38 

47-56 

+   374-12 

3-1 

240 

eF.rS,       .. 

163-15 

+   498-57 

67-26 

+   605-26 

2-1 

241     tF, 

166-97 

+   725-64 

61-67 

■1-   732-15 

2-1 

242  1  TF,pL,       .. 

1 

+   170-08 

+   542-99 

+     64-31 

+   549-64 

2-1 

24 
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Ko 

•1            '>--*^           ,         '        1         ' 

1                      ,            Mea., 



Hi 
242 

1    pF.pL.iT^ 
.  F, 

1 

+   170*58  ■  -f-   210-06 
171-43    -    171-«^ 
173-16    -  752-33 

+     63-W  '  +   216*80 
63-80    -   16514 
64-02     -   745-36 

2-2 
2-2 
2-2 

246    eF, 
247'F,tS, 

248    pF, 

178-92    -   516-31 
183-07  .  -1-   898-55 
189-24  1  -   561-49 

70-39     -  609-41 
78-22  '  +  90506 
80-60  1  -   554-61 

1-1 
1-1 
1-2 

249  pF»e*.*.p*loop,., 

250  eF, 

251  «F, 

19618  ;  -¥   538-53 
197-42     +   981-22 
218-87  '  + 1280-28 

90-39 

92-78 
115-00 

+   645-11 
+  987-69 

+  1286-62 

2-2 
l-l 
1-1 

'^52    eF. 

253  vF, 

254  F,pL,Bii^ 
1  355    vF, 

220-72 
226-09 
229-42 
235-56 

+ 1034-26 
+   374-87 

-  18-17 

-  226-34 

116-21 
119-87 
122-18 
127-77 

+  1040-66 
+   381*42 

-  11-53 

-  219-66 

1-1 
3-2 
2-2 
2-1 

256    TF,pL,dif.. 

237-37 

+   865-69 

132-42 

+   871-99 

2-2 

25:     eF, 

242-99    +   966-65 

138-29 

+   97300 

1-1 

35^    tF,  BbM»  .. 

25*    ▼I^ 

249-44     -   362-96 
259-55    -1372-30 

141-30 
148-79 

-   356-29 
- 1365-40 

2-2 
21 

^^    eF;eeF  sp), 

2ifc:    pB, 

270-27    -  757-86 
295-28    +   629-72 

161-10  1  -   75114 
189-70    +   636-03 

1-1 
2-2 

262    tP, 

30013  1-1011-92 

190-29  1- 1005-21 

1-1 

2«3     tF, 

303-08    -     46-69 

195-74 

-     40-23 

2-1 

2M     TF,iof2,  .. 

303-93    -   123-23 

196-39 

-   116-76 

2-3 

265eF,ippB% 

304-29    -   407-77 

19602 

-  401-23 

11 

2«6'  eF,pL,B,iiofB*,.. 

308-50  1  -   310-77 

200-47 

-   304-26 

21 

267  .  B, 

314-86  1  -   361-34 

206-70 

-   354-84 

2-2 

268 

F.E. 

32207  '  + 1069-16 

217-62 

+ 1075-28 

2-2 

269 

tF.pL, 

326-18    +  266-80 

218-62 

+   262-12 

2-2 

270 

eP, 

349-76  1  -  726-55 

240*65 

-   719-04 

1-1 

271 

pBorB, 

358-15    +1238-31 

25413 

+ 1244-30 

2-2 

272 

pF, 

365-74 

- 1437-70 

254-78 

- 1431-06 

2-2 

273 

eP. 

369-96 

+   334-93 

263-60 

+   341-12 

1-1 

274 

eP, 

370-09 

+  1306-54 

266-26 

+ 1312-48 

2.1 

275 

1 

tP, 

390-46     +     66-30 

283-39 

+     72-50 

2-2 

276 

tP.tS.       . 

393-86    -     71-72 

286-43 

-     65-49 

2-2 

277 

tP. 

406-86  '  + 1064-79 

301-38 

+ 1070-70 

11 

278 

eP, 

+  411-96    +       4-58 

+   304-71 

1 

+     10-74 

1-1 
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No.  ,             Description. 

-*• 

y 

# 

n 

Meas. 

279    tP,pL,Bii8., 

+   417*27 

+   193*61 

+   310-53 

+   199'-71 

2-2 

280 

P. 

419-23 

-   614-63 

310*66 

-   508-36 

2-3 

291 

eP.dif.,      .. 

^22.84 

-   204-30 

315-06 

-    198-12 

2-2 

282 

PorpP,      .. 

43233 

- 1394-93 

321-68 

-1388-47 

2-2 

m 

fP, 

434-27 

+   906-18 

329-37 

+   912-06 

1-1 

2H 

P 

439-55 

+   493-00 

333-68 

+   498-96 

2-2 

28o 

eP, 

439*83 

+   230-19 

333-18 

+   236-22 

2-1 

286 

PF. 

442-19 

+     63-76 

336-10 

+     69-83 

2-2 

287 

( B  neb.,  T  had.  del. ) 
\  eP  •  cloM  np,  mr.  / 

445-65 

+   576-22 

339-89 

+   68215 

2-2 

288 

Tp,  dILy 

446-54 

-     14-69 

339-25 

-       8-61 

2-1 

289 

pF. 

448-08 

+ 1226-42 

34401 

+  1232-18 

2-2 

290 

•F. 

457-06 

+   318-60 

360-62 

+   324-46 

21 

291 

TF.dit 

477-11 

-   901-65 

367-61 

-   895-33 

2-1 

292 

tP, 

480-90 

+  979-01 

376-18 

+   984-74 

1-1 

293 

PF, 

497-73 

+   980-46 

392-88 

+   936-16 

3-2 

294 

pB,ifaf2, 

501-28 

+   635-54 

395-35 

+   541*33 

2-2 

29S 

pF. 

604-20 

-   961-38 

394-44 

-   955-21 

2-2 

296 

pF, 

613-97 

-1163-72 

403-71 

-1147-53 

2-2 

297 

pB,  imp  of  2, 

614-20 

+   842-32 

409-12 

+   848-00 

2-2 

298 

•F, 

617-46 

-  981-50 

407-63 

-   976-36 

2-1 

299 

pF 

517-66 

- 1398-51 

406-76 

- 1392-27 

2-2 

300 

eP, 

620-98 

+     81-73 

413-92 

+     87-69 

21 

301 

B  •  [30»-24l3, 

526-84 

+   792-41 

421-62 

+   798-07 

2-2 

302 

F,9eiidofdir.neb., 

629-24 

+   392-06 

422-98 

+    397-82 

2-1 

303 

tP, 

540-37 

+     69-87 

433-25 

+     65-68 

2-1 

304 

n«idcllED«b.,       .. 

541-19 

+   267-98 

434-61 

+   278-74 

1-1 

303 

P, 

544-00 

+  1231-29 

439-92 

+  1236-80 

1-1 

306 

tP, 

545-94 

+   516-11 

440-00 

+   520-79 

2-1 

307 

pB. 

662-03 

+   147-64 

445-13 

+   163-33 

2-2 

30H    ▼F,dil.,      .. 

664-24 

-  266-34 

446-27 

-   259-48 

2-2 

309    cF, 

565-10 

- 1076-48 

456-02 

-1070-70 

11 

310    eP. 

676-33 

+  1481-75 

471-76 

+  1437-13 

1-1 

311 

a. 

678-09 

- 1286-05 

467-47 

- 1278-99 

2-1 

112 

F, 

683-03 

+     67-63 

476-92 

+     73-23 

2-2 

313  IB, 

+   685-95 

-  717-72 

+   476-80 

-   711-83 

3-2 

26 
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No. 

Description. 

X 

y 

^ 

n 

Meas. 

314 

pF,  8pof2, 

+   694'-16 

+    714-55 

+   488-82 

+   720'-06 

2-3 

315 

pF,  nfof2,            .    .. 

602-21 

+   739-54 

496-84 

+   74502 

2-2 

316 

F, 

604-89 

-   461-36 

496-40 

-  456-58 

2-2 

317 

pF 

605-28 

+ 1049-23 

500-71 

+ 1054-63 

2-2 

318 

pF 

605-74 

+    376-41 

499-42 

+   381-98 

2-2 

319 

F  (np  end), 

607-13 

-1401-73 

496-20 

-  1395-72 

2-2 

320 

eP 

620-26 

-   552-62 

511-53 

-   546-77 

1-1 

321 

eF 

620-83 

+   915-18 

615-91 

+   920-57 

1-1 

322 

pB. 

626-64 

-   878-93 

517-06 

-   87310 

3-2 

323 

pB, 

629-91 

+  1142-79 

625-68 

+  114810 

2-2 

324 

eP, 

638-13 

-   267-12 

530-14 

-   261-48 

2-1 

325 

eF.dif 

652-10 

+       2-29 

544-80 

+       7-83 

21 

326 

tF 

652-94 

+ 1236-61 

548-84 

+  1241-84 

1-2 

327 

pB 

678-00 

-   483-90 

569-43 

-   478-30 

3-2 

328 

eF 

683-74 

+  1130-73 

579-36 

+  1135-90 

1-1 

329 

pF 

688-18 

+   903-83 

583-21 

+   909  05 

2-2 

330 

F  (eeF  close  6pp),      .. 

696-89 

+    583-66 

590-09 

+   688-84 

1-2 

331 

tF, 

697-80 

+    144-86 

590-86 

+    150-24 

2-1 

332 

eF.rS 

701-10 

-    155-35 

693-38 

-   149-90 

11 

333 

pB 

715-76 

-   552-21 

60701 

-   646-70 

3-2 

334 

eF 

736-90 

+   230-16 

630-17 

+   235-42 

11 

335 

pF 

760-13 

-   453-36 

651-62 

-   447-99 

3-2 

336 

P 

760-18 

-   412-00 

661-78 

-   406-64 

2-2 

337 

eP 

761-21 

+    542-26 

655-29 

+   547-38 

1-1 

338 

P, 

766-07 

+   669-32 

660-47 

+   674-39 

2-2 

339 

P, 

780-68 

+   386-61 

674-24 

+   391-72 

2-2 

340 

eP.TS 

782-65 

+   267-34 

675-98 

+   262-49 

1-2 

341 

eF 

796-51 

-   680-26 

687-40 

-   674-93 

2-1 

342 

tF,  pof  2,  .. 

796-73 

-111906 

686-48 

-1113-60 

1-2 

343 

TP,<lif 

802-64 

-   626-63 

693-87 

-   621-32 

21 

344 

PP 

808-48 

+   462-34 

702-34 

+   467-36 

2-2 

345 

eP.dif. 

808-68 

-   597-64 

699-79 

-   692-26 

21 

346 

pB 

813-45 

+   731-66 

708-00 

+   736-69 

2-2 

347 

pB 

832-06 

+  1099-36 

727-66 

+ 1104-16 

2-3 

348 

B,  np  of  2,  . . 

838-71 

-  1099-98 

728-61 

- 1094-64 

2-2 

349 

vF, 

+   842-34 

-   314-01 

+   734-17 

-   308-89 

2-2 
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No. 

X 

y 

f 

1 

Meas. 

.350    pF 

+   858-20 

+ 1039-20 

+   753-54 

+  1043-94 

2*2 

5J1'  B,  sfof2,    .. 

86M7 

-1120-72 

750-91 

-1115*44 

2-2 

i52 

tF,               ..       ^     .. 

865-40 

-   650-17 

756-36 

-   645-02 

2-2 

3« 

B,  88pof2,..        *      .. 

869-18 

+   477-68 

763-05 

+   482-53 

2-2 

«4:tF, 

872-32 

-   177-34 

764-60 

-    172-33 

1-2 

3oo     B»  [30-243], 

882-07 

+    539-79 

776-11 

+    544-60 

2-2 

356    F,mdef 

891-61 

+    289-44 

785-00 

+    294-28 

1-3 

357,  pF, 

896-01 

+  1174-30 

791-69 

+  1178-91 

2-2 

3-^«|F, 

906-46 

+    823-18 

801-22 

+   827-85 

2-2 

•V»9    eP, 

913-60 

-   840-27 

804-05 

-   835-20 

2-1 

'»«0    pB,  np  of  2, 

918-36 

-     43-56 

810-88 

-     38-70 

2-2 

361  ieF, 

935-50 

+   887-73 

830-42 

+   892-31 

11 

562     F,npB%     .. 

937-02 

+  1110-61 

832*62 

+  1115-13 

2-2 

363    cF, 

942-56 

+     44-51 

835-29 

+     49-28 

11 

U\ 

pF,8fof2,.. 

965-04 

-     77-92 

857-45 

-     7317 

2-2 

369 

pF 

969-07 

+   864-39 

863-93 

+   868-89 

2*2 

366 

^F, 

987-32 

+   608-86 

881-25 

+   513-40 

1-2 

367  'b, 

997-18 

+ 1067-68 

892-56 

+  1072-05 

2-2 

368  ipB, 

1011*48 

-   311-90 

903-28 

-   307-22 

2*2 

369 

eF,  ■pof2. 

1011-67 

-  1026-19 

901-61 

- 1020-32 

1-1 

1  370 

eF,nofB» 

1012-10 

-   296-40 

903-94 

-   290-72 

1*2 

371  Jb, 

1013-79 

-   724-34 

904-52 

-   719-56 

1*2 

372 

▼B*  [29-265], 

1021-55 

+    175-70 

914-61 

+   180-24 

2-2 

373 

pB 

1036-84 

-   995-33 

926-86 

-   990-54 

2*2 

174 

pF, 

1037-40 

+   363-15 

930-94 

+   367-60 

2-2 

375 

tF 

1039-76 

+   830-04 

934-50 

+   834-36 

2-1 

376 

pB 

1041-02 

-  1266-91 

930-36 

-1252*06 

2-2 

377 

eF 

1069-71 

+   774-22 

964-31 

+    778-48 

1*1 

378 'pB, 

1103-60 

+   882-52 

998-37 

+   886-67 

2*2 

379  !pB, 

1118-62 

+ 1415-70 

1014-87 

+ 1419-67 

2-2 

380  1  B  or  pB,      . . 

1126-11 

-    149-42 

1017-30 

-    145-07 

2-2 

381 

pB, 

1127-44 

+  123806 

1023*23 

+ 1242-05 

2-2 

'382;tF, 

1131-74 

+  1185-46 

1027-39 

+  1189-44 

1*3 

1383 

tB«  [30-246], 

1132-41 

+   649-76 

1026*41 

+   653-91 

2*2 

|884;pF, 

1141-24 

-   79601 

1031-76 

-   791-54 

2-2 

j»5    pF, 

+  1147-41 

-   377-54 

+  1039-00 

-   37319 

2*2 

iJ» 
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No. 

Deacriptjon. 

X 

y 

t 

^ 

Meas. 

422    pP, 

+ 1463"72 

-    477'-84 

+ 1354-97 

-   474-29     2-2 

423     F,mdef.,  .. 

1463-83 

+ 1329-82 

1359-77 

+ 1332-92     2-2 

424     tB  [30-247], 

1465-21 

+   466-59 

1358-89 

+   469-90     2-2 

425     B, 

1476-36 

-1070-16 

1366-06 

-  1066-49  '  2-2 

426     eF, 

148607 

+     71-72 

1377-74 

+     75-07  1  1-1 

427     P,npof2,  .. 

1485-61 

-     61-85 

1377-94 

-     68-45 

2-2 

428     pB. 

1498-96 

+  777-27 

1393-46 

+   780-42 

3-2 

429     pP,  •fof2, 

1506-09 

-     88-25 

1398-34 

-     84-90 

2-2 

430    pF,«!B», 

1514-19 

+   440-14 

1407-81 

+   343-33 

2-2 

431     pB, 

+  1516-94 

-   737-81 

+ 1407-62 

-    734-33      2-2 

It  i0  hoped  that  the  results  emhodicd  in  this  paper  faithfully 
rq>re8ent  the  condition  of  this  wonderful  agglomeration  of  nehulosity 
and  stars  for  the  epoch  1900.  Changes  will  douhtless  in  future  he 
found  to  take  place  therein.  The  stars  have  proper  motions,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  nebnlte  should  not  also  have  such.  But  it 
generally  takes  many  years  to  make  sure  of  a  proper  motion,  and 
observers,  who  after  a  few  years  believed  they  had  found  minute 
changes  going  on  in  a  nebula,  have  hitherto  on  every  occasion  proved 
to  have  been  too  hasty.  Judging  from  past  experience,  it  is  therefore 
reiy  unlikely  that  this  generation  will  witness  the  discovery  of  changes 
in  nebuhe  established  by  photography.  All  the  same,  it  seemed 
desirable  to  ascertain  how  the  coordinates  given  above  agreed  with 
the  best  micrometer  measures  made  at  a  sufficiently  distant  epoch, 
those  of  Schultz,  including  the  results  contained  in  the  supplement  to 
his  '<  Observations  of  500  NebulsB,"  published  in  1893  (Bihang  till 
K.  Svenska  Yetensk.  Akad.  Handlingar,  Band  19,  Afd.  I.).  The 
objects  measured  by  him  ore  all  referred  to  the  star  +  29^.265,  my 
reference  star  (4).  Giving  all  the  observations  equal  weight,  and 
using  the  place  of  the  comparison  star  adopted  above,  I  found 
Schidtz's  positions  for  1899.0  to  be — 


K.A. 

Epoch. 

Obs. 

Decl. 

Epoch.  Obs. 

K.G.C.  588 

lh27«  4..92 

1872.8 

3 

-f  30°  r  42" 

•89 

1872.8     3 

„       592 

1  27  31  -51 

1874.9 

2 

30    7  33 

•98 

1872.8     3 

„       595 

1  27  52-75 

1875.2 

3 

30  10  24 

•67 

1873.4     3 

•  11  mag. 

1  28  12-60 

1874.9 

2 

30   9     8 

•86 

1874.9     2 

5. 6.  C.  604 

1  28  51  -38 

1871.4 

2 

30  15  57 

•36 

1871.4     2 

30  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Computing  the  K.A.  and  Decl.  from  my  ^  and  17,  the  following 
differences  were  found  (Schultz  minus  Phot.)  : — 


.    35 

Aa  =  -  0-03 

A3 

=  -  3"-30 

82 

-0-34 

4-0  -70 

122 

-0  -04 

-0  -47 

196 

+  0   12 

-1  -49 

287 

+  0-15 

-1  -75 

The  agreement  is  very  satisfactory,  considering  the  difficulty  of 
measuring  these  ohjecte,  except  in  the  case  of  K.  G.  G.  592,  where  the 
difference  in  E.A.  amounts  to  0**34.  But  Schultz  has  evidently  not 
seen  this  object  well;  his  single  results  in  E.A.  differ  0**20  inter  se, 
while  the  AS  are  105"-9,  107"*4,  and  101"*2;  and  he  remarks: 
'*  Contains  several  stars,  place  that  of  the  brightest  star  in  the  south 
part  of  the  nebula."  He  seems,  with  his  9-inch  object-glass,  not  to 
have  been  able  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  components  of  this 
double  nebula  (my  numbers  80  and  82),  as  his  K.A.  is  half-way 
between  the  E.A.s  of  the  components  (31**10  and  31**85),  while  his 
declination  is  that  of  the  south  following  one.  No  changes  have, 
therefore,  taken  place  in  the  positions  of  these  five  members  of  the 
group  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
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I.  Intbodxtction. 

!•  Lr  all  branches  of  mathematics  the  need  is  felt  for  an  algorithm 
upable  of  rendering  algehraic  operations  apart  from  their  subject  and 
at  the  same  time  in  a  manner  which  will  express  their  exact  con- 
stmction.  For  example,  if  y  »  a  +  ^^,  we  understand  that  an  operation 
^  been  performed  on  x  which  has  converted  it  into  y ;  and  we  can 
state  this  idea  implieiily  by  writing  y  =  ^  («).  But  when  we  endeavour 
to  represent  ^— that  is,  the  operation  itself  apart  from  its  subject — 
^icitUf  in  terms  of  the  coefficients  a  and  h^  we  find  ourselves  at  a 
W  how  to  do  so.  We  cannot  equate  ^  to  anything.  We  cannot 
^te  ^  =  (1+5,  or^  =  fl+^:  this  would  be  to  equate  an  operation 
to  a  quantity — a  verh  to  a  noun.  In  fact,  we  can  only  infer  the  nature 
of  ^  by  observing  the  effect  which  it  produces  on  the  subject.  The 
itsult  is  a  limitation  of  our  powers  of  expression;  we  can  easily 
^present  explicitly  the  relations  of  quantities,  but  not  so  easily  those 
of  operations.  For  example,  if  ^  =  a  +  i^  +  <?x'j  or  if  ^  =  ^x>  ^^ 
bow  that  these  relations  hold  hetween  the  operations  ^,  ^,  and  x ; 
bat  when  we  wish  to  exhibit  the  structure  of  the  operations  simul- 
taneoualy  with  their  relations  to  each  other,  we  can  do  so  only  hy 
the  assistance  of  other  equations  defuiing  each  of  the  elements  sepa- 
rately— ^we  cannot  put  the  whole  information  into  a  single  equation. 
Nor  can  we  easily  represent  repeated  or  inverse  algebraic  operations 
^thoat  circumlocution. 

2.  It  may  therefore  serve  a  useful  purpose  to  discuss  a  means — 
probably  the  only  means — of  meeting  this  want.  Any  complex  of 
cMoaents  may  be  conceived  as  heing  the  result  of  an  operation 
Pdiormed  on  that  one  of  the  elements  which,  for  the  moment,  we  call 
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the  subject  of  the  operatioii.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  find  an 
expression  for  the  operation  apart  from  its  subject.  For  this  purpose 
we  must  obviously  retain  the  whole  form  of  the  original  complex 
(without  which  its  structure  cannot  be  rendered),  and  at  the  same 
time  eliminate  the  subject.  Kow,  if  we  simply  erase  the  subject,  we 
shall  lose  count  of  its  relations  with  the  other  members  of  the  group. 
We  must  therefore  employ  a  symbol  to  denote  its  position  within  the 
complex.  Let  us  call  this  position  the  base  of  the  complex  (upon 
which  it  has,  so  to  speak,  been  constructed),  and  denote  it  always  by 
the  symbol  fi.  Then^  putting  p  in  the  place  of  the  subject-symbol, 
we  have  a  new  expression  which  exactly  represents  the  operation 
apart  from  its  subject.  The  representation  is  exact,  because  all  the 
facts  contained  in  ^e  original  expression — the  values  of  the  subsidiary 
elements,  and  their  relations  with  each  other  and  with  the  subject- 
are  retained.  At  the  same  time,  because  it  contains  an  element  fi 
which  has  no  quantitative  value,  the  new  expression  has  none,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  equated  to  any  quantity.  It  is,  aa  it  weiBt  a 
shadow-function,  possessing  the  form  without  the  material  of  the 
original.  It  expresses  a  definite  algebraic  action)  and  may  be  called 
shortiy  an  explicit  opcratiany  or,  perhaps,  a  verh-Junetion. 

For  example,  the  action  performed  in  the  construction  of  the 
quantitative  or  scalar  function  •  +  fap  is  a  +  bp — those  performed  in 

the  construction  of  — ; -:  and  «  cos-*a?  are  ^77; — tt  and  8  cos'^fi. 

respectively.  If  convenient,  we  may  denote  any  of  these  by  a  single 
operative  symbol :  thus  we  may  write  ^  =  a  +  i/8,  ^  =  p  coeT^fi.  If 
the  operation  is  to  be  performed  on  two  or  more  subjects,  we  may 
distinguish  the  several  bases  by  accents  or  subscripts,  as  in 

8.  It  is  obvious  from  the  definition  that  verb-functions  are  capable 
of  any  algebraic  or  other  relations  of  which  scalar  functions  are 
capable.  Thus  fi  cor^)9  is  the  algebraic  product  of  the  operatiooa 
p  and  cor^^,  and 

efi=l4  j5  +  ^  +  &c. 

Moreover,  explicit  operations  may  combine  algebraically  with  implicit 
operative  symbols.  For  example,  when  a  -^  bfi  +  ^  operates  on  a?, 
the  result  is 

a  -^  bx  -k-  <f>  (a:). 
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But  operations  muBt  haye  operative  as  well  as  algebraic  powers  of 
<ombmation.  For  instance,  when  a  ■{-  hfi  ib  maltiplied  into  x,  the 
resdtis 

(a  +  hfi)x^ax\hxp; 

but  when  it  operates  on  the  suhfeet  x,  the  result  ib  a-^  hz.  We  must 
therefore  be  careful  always  to  distinguish  between  operative  and 
algebraic  relations.  Thus,  as  we  are  now  able  to  render  explicitly 
any  operation  ^,  it  will  no  longer  suffice  to  write  4>*  without  defining 
whether  we  mean  algebraic  or  operative  involution.  We  must,  in 
short,  employ  a  special  bracket  for  operative  relations ;  and  the  square 
bracket  is  the  most  convenient.  Hence  [a  + 10]  x  denotes  that  a-\-hfi 
operates  on  x,  and  [^]*  denotes  that  ^  operates  on  itself  n  ~  1  times. 
On  the  other  hand,  («  +  hfi)  x  and  (^)"  denote  algebraic  relations. 
The  following  will  serve  as  first  examples : — 

[•-*«  L/?^]  [«+ IJ  C*"]  0 -«-«(«  + rf)-. 

[t  +  bPf  =*+«*  +  «*« air^  +  S"/5, 

••  -^  a-k-  a-k-  a-^  a  +  bfi^^ 

^ 

It  willy  of  course,  be  understood  that  the  subject  of  an  operation 
choold  always  be  placed  after  it.  The  subject  of  an  operation  need 
aot  be  in  square  brackets,  unless  it  operates  on  another  subject ;  and 
the  square  brackets  may  often  be  omitted  for  recognized  operative 
symbols  such  as  ^,  ^,  A,  2>,  S>  when  it  is  clearly  understood  that 
<nily  operatiTe  relations  are  being  discussed  at  the  moment.  A 
sb^e  stop  between  two  symbols  may  be  taken  always  to  imply 
miQtiplication,  as  in  ^ .  ^,  and  a  double  stop,  as  in  ^  :  ^,  to  mean  the 
9une  thing  as  the  square  brackets. 

4.  We  have  defined  fi  as  the  symbol  which  denotes  the  base  of  an 
operation,  that  is,  the  position  which  the  subject  will  occupy  when  the 
operation  is  performed.  But  it  may  be  otherwise  interpreted.  Accord- 
iag  to  our  conventions  the  function  «■  becomes  [i8*]a?  when  put  in  the 
form  of  operation  snd  sub j  ect.   Hence  /3"  is  an  operation  which  raises  its 

C2 
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subject  to  the  n*  algebraic  power.  It  follows  therefore  that  [)S]a?  =  x^ 
that  is,  P  itself  is  an  operation  which  produces  the  subject  without, 
80  to  speak,  doing  any  work  upon  it.  Now,  if  ^  is  another  operation 
consisting  of  a  complex  of  quantities  combined  with  various  powers 
of  p^  it  must,  according  to  definition,  not  only  reproduce  its  subject, 
but  also  perform  work  upon  it.  Thus  the  respective  effects  of  P  and  ^ 
when  they  operate  on  the  same  subject  are  comparable  to  the  respective 
effects  of  unity  and  any  other  quantity  0,  when  these  are  multiplied 
into  a  given  element.    Hence  we  may  call  P  the  univalent  operation. 

Again,  we  have  seen  that  P^,  that  is,  the  n^  algebraic  power  of  p, 
has  a  definite  potency  different  from  that  of  p.  Let  us  now  examine 
the  n**  operative  power  of  p.  Since  P  operating  on  a  subject  merely 
reproduces  it  without  changing  it,  then  obviously 

[i8>-;r,     [/5>  =  [^][/8>  =  [/5>  =  *,     [i8]»  =  )8; 

that  is,  operative  involution  produces  no  change  in  p,  Now,  if  ^  is 
an  operation  which  produces  a  change  in  its  subject,  then  [^j"^^  mujst 
be  different  from  [^]".  Here  again  then,  p  and  ^,  as  regards  opera^ 
tive  involution,  are  respectively  comparable  to  unity  and  any  other 
quantity  a,  as  regards  tdgelraie  involution. 
Thirdly,  if  we  accept  the  law  that 


then  it  follows  that 


Now,  the  property  of  [^]"S  as  always  accepted,  is  that  it  is  an  opera- 
tion which,  so  to  speak,  undoes  the  work  performed  by  ^.  Hence 
[^]^  must  be  an  operation  which  performs  no  work  on  its  subject,  so 
that  it  has  the  same  potency  as  p.  Hence  we  may  write,  without 
immediate  discussion, 

This  recalls  the  algebraic  law  that 

Comparing  these  several  results,  we  shall  see  that  P  has  similar 
properties  as  regards  operative  relations  to  those  possessed  by  unity 
as  regards  algebraic  relations.  Hence  we  may,  perhaps,  describe  /3 
as  the  unit  of  operation » 
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5.  We  muflt  now  examine  the  operative  potency  of  a  simple 
quantity.    Consider  the  linear  operation 

a  +  hfi  -^efi* .  .  . 
WLen  this  operates  on  x,  the  result  is,  hy  definition, 

a-i-  hx  +  ex* .  .  , 

We  may  write  this  as  follows : — 

[fl+  *i8  +  tfiS* .  .  .>  »  [«>  +  [hp^x  +;[tfi8»>  +  .  .  . 
=  a  +  hx  -¥  e:^  .  .  , 

ThnB,  while  [^]  has  squared  the  subject,  and  [^]  has  simply  repro- 
duced it,  [a]  has  reduced  it  to  unity.  To  explain  this,  we  observe 
that,  as  ^  is  merely  the  algebraic  power  of  fi,  it  follows  that,  accord- 
ing to  algebraic  rule,  )3^  «  1.  Hence  the  original  operation  may  be 
written 

a)8^  +  Sj8  +  tf/3».  .  ., 
60  that 

[a}p  =  [«i8^>  =  «5°  -  a. 

[/8"Jc  =  «*,    then  obviously    l^']x  -  aJ*  =  1. 

Henoe  a  **  free  "  quantity  when  in  operation  merely  reproduces  itself. 
Quite  rightly  it  appears  in  the  result,  because  it  is  not  zero;  but 
equally  rightly  it  has  no  effect  on  the  subject,  just  because  it  is  a 
quantity  and  not  an  operation.  For,  consider  if  it  is  to  have  an  effect 
on  the  Bubjecti  what  effect  is  it  to  have?  If  [a]^;  does  not  equal  0, 
does  it  equal  a  +  a;,  or  ax,  or  a',  or  log«ir?  It  cannot  equal  any  of 
these,  becauae  they  are  respectively  the  results  of 

[a  +  i5>,    [a/J>,    [a^>,    and    [log^>; 

and  there  ia,  a  priori^  no  reason  why  it  should  equal  any  one  of  them 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  others. 

6.  Lastly,  we  have  to  show  that  [^]^,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
written,  4^y  cannot  be  equal  to  unity.    For 

hut,  if 

14>J  =  1,    then     [1>  «  X. 

But  we  have  just  seen  that  [l^a; »  1 ;  and  the  two  results  are  not 
eompatihle. 
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thoee  indicated.    Moreover,  we  are  scarcely  justified  in  giving  arbi- 
tnrilj  different  powers  to  two  elements  of  the  same  expression : 

«  +  a  — 

9a? 

must  be  either  a  factor  or  an  operation — ^it  cannot  be  both.     The 
equation  can  be  rendered  accurately  by  writing 

[aJOP  +  ii>]  M  =  att  +  [hD']  « ,     where    I/"  =  fi, 

(Sees  23.) 

9.  To  sum  up,  there  are  two  proposals  contained  in  the  preceding 
pages :  one  a  proposal  to  recognise  the  unit  of  operation  by  a  special 
sjmbol,  and  the  other  to  adopt  a  special  operative  bracket.  Con- 
sideration will  show  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  represent  operations 
explicitly  and  accurately  without  these  two  conventions.  We  may 
employ  another  symbol  in  the  place  of  /9,  and  other  brackets  than  the 
aqusre  brackets ;  but  the  fundamental  conventions  appear  to  be  inevit- 
able. I^or  should  the  suggested  notation  be  mistaken  for  a  symbolic 
one.  A  symbolic  notation  may,  perhaps,  be  described  as  one  which  is 
iised  for  convenience,  although  it  is  not  strictly  in  accordance  with 
algebraic  usages.  But  these  proposals  do  not  interfere  with  algebraic 
usages ;  they  merely  suggest  additions  which  are  as  rigid  in  their  own 
vay  as  those  of  algebra. 

At  one  point  a  symbolic  notation  has  been  used  above,  namely,  in 
the  expression  [^]*.  Strictly  speaking,  the  index  has  already  been 
allocated  for  the  use  of  algebraic  involution ;  but  as  an  algebraic 
power  of  ^  can  be  rendered  by  {<f>y,  there  is  little  chance  of  ambiguity 
if  [^]"  be  taken  to  represent  operative  involution.  It  is,  however, 
adTiaable,  and  even  at  times  necessary,  to  use  a  83rmbol  of  operation  in 
order  to  express  operative  involution  correctly.  We  may  suggest 
that 

so  that 

[yJ[r«]*  =  M- 

and 

[a^-hy-^-  eyt  +  dyt.  .  .]  ^  =  a  +  i<^  +  «[^]*  +  d[<f>'Y . . . 

10.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  practical  advantages  of  these  pro- 
posalsy  two  courses  are  open.  One  to  draw  isolated  examples  from 
nany  diverse  branches  of  mathematics;  the  other  to  deal  more 
tiionagUy  with  a  single  field.  The  latter  course  is  adopted ;  and 
the  field  selected  is  that  of  the  common  algebra  of  the  subject — 
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operative  multiplication  and  division.  This  i&  advisable  for  the  reason 
that  such  a  study  should  obviously  preface  more  advanced  work,  which 
indeed  cannot  easily  be  dealt  with  without  it.  The  subject  will  be 
treated  in  a  very  simple  manner,  because  it  is,  in  fact,  such  an 
elementary  one  that  much  of  it  might  find  place  immediately  after 
ordinary  algebraic  multiplication  and  division,  while  the  rest  would 
scarcely  be  out  of  order  after  the  multinomial  theorem.  It  is  hoped 
moreover  that  some  of  the  results  may  be  interesting  in  themselves.^ 

II.  Opsbativb  Mitltiplicatiok  and  Division. 

11.  Operative  Mtdtiplieatian. — The  terms  'operative  multipli- 
cation,' 'division,'  'involution,'  and  'evolution,'  may  conveniently 
be  employed  to  denote  the  operative  processes  analogous  to  Hie 
corresponding  algebraic  ones.  Thus  [^]a?  and  [^]  [i^]  denote  opera- 
tive multiplication,  and  [^]"  denotes  operative  involution ;  and  the 
inverse  processes  may  be  named  operative  division  and  evolution.  If 
[^]  [^]  "*  X)  ^  ^^^  ^  °^y  ^  called  operative  factors,  and  x  may  be 
called  the  operative  product  or  result ;  but  as  ^i^  does  not  necessarily 
equal  i^^  (to  drop  the  square  brackets  where  the  meaning  is  obvious), 
we  must,  in  the  case  of  ^i^,  call  ^  the  superior  factor,  and  ^  the 
inferior  one. 

The  term  '  operative  multiplication '  is  especially  suitable  when  ^ 
and  f  are  linear  functions  of  p,  so  that  their  operative  product  has 
to  be  developed  by  a  process  akin  to  that  of  the  algebraic  process. 
Thus,  if 

^  =  Oo  +  «i)8  +  «i/3» ....     and    i^  =  io  +  iijS  +  ii^  .  .  .  . , 

and  we  have  to  develop  their  result,  we  must  supplant  every  /9  in  ^ 

^  So  far  as  I  can  aacertain  these  proposals  are  new ;  but  of  this  I  cannot  bo 
sure.  Professor  Joly  calls  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  [^]^  is  given  the  name  at 
<  <  the  identical  substitution  "  in  the  theory  of  Groups ;  but  it  is  equated  to  unity ;  it 
is  not  employed  for  the  explicit  rendering  of  operations,  and  does  not  seem  to  be 
recognised  as  the  equivalent  of  the  unit  of  operation.  I  believe  that  a  special 
operative  bracket  has  been  previously  suggested.  The  present  notation  was  first 
used  by  me,  without  publication,  in  1886.  Some  of  the  matter  given  here  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Liverpool  Mathematical  Society  in  May,  1908 — 
especially  a  paper  (not  included  here)  on  the  application  of  the  method  to  the 
theory  of  series.  In  this  it  was  shown  that  the  difference  calculus  is  only  a  part 
of  a  larger  calculus  which  possesses  general  theorems,  of  which  Taylor*8  and 
Leibnitz's  theorems  are  isolated  examples.  Expressions  for  these  theorems  were 
given. 
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hj  the  whole  of  ^ ;  and  we  may  then  rearrange  the  terms  in  aacending 
powers  of  fi.    For  example, 

Both  sides  of  the  equation  may  now  be  applied  to  any  subject,  quanti- 
tttiye  or  operatiye. 

To  obtain  the  general  result,  the  particular  results  produced  by 
etch  term  of  the  superior  factor  should  be  written  out  below  each 
other  in  columns  of  the  same  power  of  p^  and  the  simi  placed  at  the 
bottoDL  If  any  of  the  exponents  of  /9  in  the  superior  factor  are 
negatiTe,  the  result  wiU  contain  fractions  which  can  be  dealt  with  in 
the  usual  algebraic  manner.  If  any  of  these  exponents  are  fractional, 
we  can  reduce  them  all  to  a  common  denominator,  as  in  the  following 
example : — 

and  [)8^]^  =  W^. 

If  P^  and  pT  be  the  highest  powers  of  p  in  the  two  factors,  then 
^  will  be  the  highest  power  of  ^  in  the  result,  which  will,  in  the 
general  form,  contain  nm  +  1  terms.  It  may  be  observed  that,  as 
we  shall,  in  general,  have  nm  +  1  equations  to  determine  the  coef- 
ficieiitB  of  these  terms,  and  as  the  original  factors  can  contain  only 
a  +  SI  -h  2  independent  coei&cients,  the  coefElcients  of  the  result  will 
not  generally  be  independent. 

Where  the  two  factors  are  the  same  the  result  is  an  operative 
•quare.  It  may  be  noted  that  [+  /8"]»=  +  jS*';  that  [-  prj  ^--pr^'il 
•  be  an  even  integer,  and  that 


Obvionsly  the  rule  of  operative  multiplication  differs  from  that  of 
algebraie  multiplication  only  in  the  fact  that  every  term  of  the 
saperior  factor  op&rate$  on  the  whole  of  the  inferior  factor,  instead  of 
bemg  muUiplM  into  it. 

12.  Operativ  Fractiom, — In  extension  of  the  phraseology  em- 
ployed above,  [^]  [^j"'  may  be  called  an  operative  fraction,  and  may 

tiso  be  written  » — a  double  line  being  used  to  distinguish  it  from  an 
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algebraic  iractioii.    It  must  be  noted  that  [f  ]~^  [^]  is  not  tbe  same  as 

=  as  just  defined.     The  former  may  be  called  a  superior  operatiTe 

ratio,  the  latter  an  inferior  one ;  and  they  may  also  be  rendered  by 

^  \  «^    and    ^  /  ^. 

The  elementary  properties  of  these  fractions  are  almost  self- 
evident  ;  for  example — 

*  '        X        X     x'     X^      X      *  X      x'      ^     X      ' 

j=..  ^t.n,  but  u^n, 

*  XX  XX 

JlJ=)8(^smce[/3-][)8-]  =  i8-    and    [/3-]- = /3-. 

1 3.  Operative  Divisicn. — If  the  denomioator  be  an  operation  which 
consists  of  two  or  more  terms,  we  can  often  find  the  quotient  by 
processes  similar  to  those  used  in  algebraic  division.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that 

W  [i3»  +  2j8  +  5]  =  )5*  +  4/8»  +  17)3«  +  26^8  +  44, 

and  that  the  value  of  ^  is  required.     We  may  proceed  either  by 
synthetic  or  formal  division.    If  the  former  be  selected,  assume  that 

<f>=^  p'-^ap  +  h, 
and  operate  with  this  on 

i8«  +  2)5  +  5, 

and  then  equate  the  coefficients  of  the  various  powers  oi  fim  the  new 
equation.    We  find  that 

a  +  14  =  17,     2«  +  20  =  26,     Sa  ^  h  ^  25  ^  44, 
so  that  a  »  3    and    &  =  4. 

Or  we  may  proceed  as  follows  by  means  of  a  formal  rule  of 
operative  division  closely  similar  to  that  of  algebraic  division: 

iS*  +  2)5  +  5J      j8*  +  4/J»  +  I7i8»  +  26/5  +  44      l^jS*  +  3)5  +  4 

)8*  +  4)S»  +  14i5«  +  20)8  +  25 

3)5*+    6)8+19 
8)8«+    6)8+15 

4 
4 
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The  rule  differs  from  that  of  algebraic  division  only  in  the  fact 
that  each  term  of  the  quotient  operates  on  the  whole  divisor  instead  of 
bemg  muUiplM  into  it.  To  find  the  first  term  of  the  quotient,  we 
ask  what  power  of  fi  operating  on  the  first  term  of  the  divisor  )9*  will 
produce  the  first  term  of  the  dividend  j3*.  The  answer  is  evidently  /3*. 
Operating  with  this  on  the  whole  divisor  (that  is,  squaring  it)  we 
obtain  the  first  subtrahend.  Subtracting  this  we  have  the  second 
diridend.  Again,  operating  with  Sp  on  the  whole  divisor  we  obtain 
the  second  subtrahend,  which  gives  the  second  remainder  4.  Now 
since  a  quantity  operating  on  a  subject  produces  only  itself  (§  5),  the 
number  4  in  the  quotient  operaling  on  the  divisor  will  produce 
nothing  but  itself,  namely,  the  number  4  required  to  complete  the 
division.  And  the  result  may  be  verified  by  reversing  the  process  and 
operating  with  the  quotient  on  the  divisor,  when  the  dividend  will  be 
obtained. 

Or,  we  may  arrest  the  division  after  the  first  term  of  the  quotient 
has  been  obtained,  and  then  write  the  latter  with  a  remainder,  so  that 
it  becomes 

The  above  is  an  example  of  division  in  descending  terms  of  P ;  but, 
by  reversing  both  divisor  and  dividend,  we  may  obtain  the  quotient  by 
•semdin^  division,  thus : — 

6^2/»+^J    44  +  26)8+17)8«+4)8'+)3*   (^44  +  26  f^^  +  4(^^y 

26iS+17)8»  +  4jS>  +  ^ 
26^-H3/y 

4/8»  +  4j8»+^ 

Here  the  first  term  of  the  quotient  is  44,  which  merely  reproduces 
itself  for  the  first  subtrahend.    For  the  second  term  of  the  quotient 

▼e  liave  26  ,  since  ^-5—  operating  on  the  divisor  reduces  it  to 

P  4  i/3*,  a  form  convenient  for  the  process ;  and  for  the  same  reason 
the  aame  operation  appears  in  every  term  of  the  quotient,  which  may 
therefore  be  written  in  the  form 

[44  +  26/5  +  4)8']^. 
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The  reason  for  this  is,  that  the  divisor  itself  is  the  operative  product 
of    6  +  2/5,    and    fi  +  ifi^,    and 

^X       X 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  quotient  obtained  by  ascending  division  easily 
reduces  in  this  case  to  that  obtained  by  descending  division ;  but  it 
would  have  been  simpler,  before  undertaking  the  ascending  division, 
to  have  put  the  divisor  into  factors,  and  then  to  have  divided  p  by 

This  example  would  serve  to  solve  the  functional  equation 
/(ar»  +  2ar  +  6)  =  a^  +  4**  +  17«*  +  2&c  +  44 ; 

but  the  solution  can  be  otherwise  obtained,  though  not  so  quickly; 
and  the  example  is  given  only  as  an  easy  illustration  of  the  general 
processes  of  descending  and  ascending  operative  division. 

14.  Separatum  into  Factors. — In  the  above  instance  the  divisor 
was  known ;  but  a  more  important  case  occurs  when  both  divisor  and 
quotient  have  to  be  determined — when,  in  fact,  we  are  required  to 
put  a  linear  operation  into  operative  factors.  For,  if  [^]  d?  ^  y  is  an 
equation  which  we  have  to  solve ;  if  we  can  find  two  factors,  ^  and  Xi 
such  that  ^  s  ^,  and  can  readily  find  the  values  of  \fr^  and  x~^ ;  then, 
since  ^"^  =  X'V'S  ^^  ^^^  solve  the  original  equation.  Probably,  the 
readiest  way  to  achieve  this  is  to  assume  the  form  of  the  divisor,  and 
then  ascertain  by  division  whether  it  will  produce  a  suitable  quotient. 

For  example,  solve  the  equation 

147a?*  +  42a;'  +  10«*  +  a?  =  30, 
Then  we  have  to  put 

i8  +  10)S»  +  42)3»  +  147)3* 
into  factors. 

Try  division  by    ^  +  a/3*. 

fi  +  ap»j      p  +  10)S*  +    42^«   +  147)8*      L^-^(10-«)^' 

(10 -a)/3*  +  42)8»+ 147)8* 

(10  -  a) /8»  +  2a(10  -  «)  i8»  +  ««(10  -  «) /9* 
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Hoiee,  if  the  remainder  is  to  vaiUBh, 

2«(10-«)  =  42, 
and  amultaneousl  J 

fl?(10-a)  =  147; 
thai  ia,  «  »  7.    Hence 

«  =  [/5  +  10i8»  +  42i8»  +  147i3*]-^30  -  [^  +  7i8»]->  [/5  +  3/3»]-^30. 
Since  iS 

its  Talne  can  be  found  by  diyision,  either  by  the  general  method  of 
S  13,  or  by  the  artifice  nsoally  employed  for  quadratic  equations^ 
namely, 

^     2a 


2a 
J_ 
2a 


BOthat 


X  =  [t^(±-/28J8TT-  1)]  i(±/361  -  1). 

For  another  example,  solve 

a^  +  12a*  +  60«*  -  720a!»  -  1728a?  -11=0. 

Try  division  by  /9  +  a,  so  as  to  produce  a  quotient  of  the  form 

)3»  +  *j8»  +  <?. 

After  the  first  remainder  is  found,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  a  must  s  2  if 
the  coefiieients  of  ^  and  fi^  in  the  quotient  are  to  vanish.  This  gives 
the  exact  quotient 

p*  -  leOjS*  +  1205,     which     =  [)8^  -  160/?  +  1205]  /?'  ; 

aothat 

««  [^- 2][j3*][i3'- 160/3+ 1205]-^0  =  (t  v/5r95-80)*-2. 
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Of  course,  only  particular  expressions  can  be  put  into  operative 
factors  in  this  way;  because,  as  noted  in  §  11,  the  coefficients  of  an 
operative  product  are  not  as  a  rule  independent.  But  if  the  ooefficients 
are  numerical,  their  interdependence  cannot  always  be  detected  at  sight, 
and  operative  division  then  affords  a  quick  and  easily  remembered 
method  for  testing  the  point,  and  at  the  same  time  attaining  the 
object,  if  such  be  possible. 

It  is  sometimes  possible  to  put  an  operation  in  the  form  of  an 
operative  ratio.    Then,  if 

<^  =  -,     we  have    ^"'-^• 

For  this  purpose,  we  have  to  find  both  the  divisor  and  the  dividend — 
the  quotient  being  known.     Take,  for  instance,  the  cubic 

Bud  assume  the  forms 

P^pp'\     and    /3»  +  ^^-* 

for  the  divisor  and  dividend  which  have  the  quotient  jS'  +  0^.  Then 
we  find  that 

3^  =  -  a,     and    9  j'  =  -  a*, 
so  that 

which  is  Cardan's  solution  in  substance  (§  15-7).  This  section  would 
be  capable  of  much  more  development ;  but  it  is  advisable  in  a  preli- 
minary survey  to  proceed  quickly  to  the  next. 

15.  General  Solution  of  EpuUione  by  Operative  Dioiium. — Since 

B 
and  if  ^  be  a  linear  function  of  )3,  we  can  in  general  develop  ^  in  a 

9 

series  by  means  of  operative  division,  just  as  we  can  develop  —  in  a 

series  by  algebraic  division.  The  quotient  will  be  in  ascending  or 
descending  powers  of  )8,  according  to  whether  the  divisor  is  arranged 
in  ascending  or  descending  powers;  and  the  process  is  the  same  as 
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tluit  of  §  13,  with  the  sole  difference  that  the  diyidend  has  only  a 
single  tenn  )3.  As  the  process  can  always  he  applied,  the  valne  of 
14T^  can  always  be  obtained,  no  matter  what  its  degree,  and  always 
by  the  same  method;  but  that  valne  will  in  general  be  an  infinite 
aeiies. 

If  the  first  term  of  the  divisor  be  )9^  the  first  term  of  the  quotient 

most  he  j8",  since  [/9"]~'  « jS"  .     Hence,  in  order  to  obtain  the  first 

sabtrahend,  we  must  expand  the  -  ^  power  of  ^  by  the  binomial  or 

nmltinomial  theorem ;  and  similar  expansions  must,  in  general,  be  used 
for  each  succeesive  subtrahend.  But  it  will  be  seen  later  that  the 
quotient  can  easily  be  written  out  by  means  of  a  general  rule.  As  fi 
btf  no  quantitative  value,  the  question  of  convergency  of  series  does 
not  generally  arise  in  connexion  with  the  operative  expressions ;  and 
their  aocuiacy  can  be  established  as  an  identity  by  reversing  the  pro* 
cess  of  division  and  applying  the  quotient  to  the  divisor,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing  in  this  case,  the  divisor  to  the  quotient.  The  process 
can  best  be  studied  by  the  aid  of  a  few  examples. 

(1)  Find  a  root  of  the  equation 

«*  +  «?  +  ft  =  0. 
Then 

^  +  «r*j:»  =  -  a->ft,    and    ar  =  [)8  +  <r^i3»]-^(- ir'ft). 


ba^P"  +  10a-»)8»  +  R 
Sa-^fi*  +  45<r»)8"  +  R 

.-.     :r  =  -  a-'b  +  a^h'  -  ba'^'l^  +  35fl-'«ft'»  -  R. 
This  has  only  one  value. 
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(2)  Solve  the  equation    jr*  +  «jr  +  I  =^  0. 

-  iap^  +  ^^P^  -  R 

-  \ap^  4  iM'jg-'  -  R 

Ab  |!J-^  has  five  values,  this  smes  also  has  five  values,  which 
may  be  supposed  to  be  the  five  roots  of  the  equation.  In  order  to 
prove  this  point,  let  the  five  valnes  of  ^-  h  be  aio.  Ma*,  Ma',  MaS  wui^^ 
where  a,  a*  ... .  are  the  five  values  of  j-^>  so  that 

o  +  a*  +  a*  +  o*  +  o*  =  0. 

Insert  these  values  bf  j^  -  1  successivelv  in  the  series  for  x.  We  shall 
thus  have  five  series.  It  will  be  found  that  their  sum,  and  the  sum 
of  their  products  two  at  a  time  and  three  at  a  time,  vanish.  The  sum 
of  their  products  four  at  a  time  =  a ;  and  their  product  all  together  ^-h 
(see  also  §  21 ).  Thus  the  five  series  are  the  five  roots  of  the  equation ; 
and  as  these  series  are  all  contained  in  the  original  series,  that  series 
is  the  complete  algebraic,  or,  rather,  transcendental^  solution  of  the 
equation 

.r*  +  iix  +  *  =  0. 

There  is  one  condition  attached — ^that  the  series  be  an  infinite  one. 

(3)  Divide  the  same  equation  by  df*  and  by  4-,  and  solve.  This 
process  enables  us  to  put  the  equation  in  four  more/onnx,  namely. 


0  a  a 

b  0 

and  each  form  can  be  separately  solved  by  dividing  p  by  the  four 
operations 

p-'-\p-',    p^^\p^.    p'-f>p-\    p-'^Ip*, 
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and  tpplying  the  quotients  respectiyely  to 

1         1  a 

Though  some  of  the  exponents  of  j3  are  negative,  the  diyision  is 
earned  oat  in  exactly  the  same  way.     Thus  we  obtain  the  following 
Tallies  of  X  from  these  four  new  forms : — 
Prom  the  first, 

which  reduces  to  that  given  in  (2),  and  has  five  values. 
From  the  fourth, 

"(-i)%K-r-(ij(-r-. 

which  reduces  to  that  given  in  (1)  and  has  one  value. 
.    From  the  second  and  third  we  get,  after  reduction, 

^    ^       4  a      32     ^    ^         64      ^      '  ' 

which  gives  four  roots  of  the  proposed  equation. 

Thus  we  can  deal  with  this  equation  in  three  ways.    Numerical 
txials  must  for  the  present  be  left  to  the  reader — such  cases  aa 

heing  readily  worked.    In  some  instances  the  series  will  be  real  and 
ooDTergent,  in  others  with  unreal  subjects,  or  divergent  (§  22). 
(4)  Find  solutions  for 

JJar        -^ 
We  shall  obtain 

^p'*^lp'^Y^P»-2a-'P*-\if^P'*-^^^p^^^E, 

The  example  is  given  to  show  that  fractional  indices  in  the  divisor 
may  be  dealt  with  in  the  'same  manner  as  integral  indices.    But  we 

also  have 

1         I  i_ 

p"^^a^  ^  lp-*-^ap^']p^\ 
BJ.1.  raoc,  VOL.  xxv.,  sac.  a.]  D 
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(5)  Solve  af  +  tfjr^+i^O. 

In  canying  ont  the  diTision  by  )3*  +  ^P^^  we  shall  first  ohserre 
the  general  law  that  the  coefficients  in  the  quotient  reduce  to  a  simple 
binomial  fonn.  Let  t  be  the  number  of  a  term  in  the  quotient  (the 
fint  tenn  being  numbered  zero),  and  let «  be  the  exponent  oifiin  that 
term,  then  the  general  expression  for  the  term  will  reduce  to 

Moreover,  «  is  easQy  determined.    For  the  first  term  «  =  -»    and  for 

r 
eadi  successive  teem  it  must  be  increased  by  -  ;  so  that 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  following  section  that  a  similar  reduction 
occurs  in  the  general  value  of  ^~^  The  values  of  n  and  r  are  not 
restricted. 

(6)  2%e  quadratic  x*  +  or  +  &  »  0.  The  complete  solution  is 
given  by 


5\.2J     16'^         ^ 


the  coefficients  of  the  integral  powers  of  P^  except  /3^,  vanishing. 
The  sum  of  the  series  is 


M)- 


The  same  series  is  given  if  we  solve  from  the  form 

The  forms 

X  +  hz'^  =  -  a    and    jt*  +  -  *-«  = 

a  a 
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each  gire  one  root  by  itself ;  and  the  f  onns 

X  +  -  «•  =  -  -     and    a?  ^  +  Y  «  =  -  1 
a  a  0  b 

pre  the  other  by  itself — ^tbe  first  root  being  obtained  by  descending 
division,  and  the  second  by  ascending  division, 

(7)  The  euhtc    «*  +  oo?  +  5  =  0. — The  complete  solution  is  given  by 


-m 


the  coefficients  of  the  integral  powers  of  fi  vanishing.  This  does  not 
coincide  with  the  expansion  of  the  sum  of  two  cubic  roots  obtained  by 
OBidan'fl  solution,  because  that  has  nine  values,  and  is  not  the  exact 
invert  When  the  two  cube  roots  are  properly  taken  however,  their 
expansion  agrees  with  the  value  of 

obtained  by  operative  division;  and,  by  §  14, 

Dividing  the  original  equation  by  x,  o;^,  and  a;',  we  obtain  subsi- 
diary equations  which  give  single  roots  when  the  first  term  of  the 
divisor  is  /5  or  /8"*:  one  root  by  ascending  division,  and  one  by 
descending.  Two  roots  are  obtained  when  j8*  or  /8^  is  the  first  term 
of  the  divisor. 

(8)  Pind  solutions  for 

«  +  «r*  +  ft«* . . .  =  y,     and    a?  +  a  +  b^^  +  ex^  •  • .  =  y, 

the  number  of  terms  being  indefinite.    The  inverts  of 

P+afi^^h^...,    andof    fi  ^  a^" -^bp  •¥  e^^ ,.. 

can  be  found  without  difficulty  by  the  same  process ;  and  the  exercise 
will  be  instructive.  As  the  first  term  in  both  cases  is  )9,  the  inverts 
will  be  free  from  radicles,  and  will  consequently  have  only  one  value 
each.    The  first  form  may  be  used  for  any  equation  of  which  the 

D2 
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lowest  power  of  « is  a? ;  and  any  equation  of  which  the  highest  power 
of  4?  is  X*,  and  the  next  power  is  a:^\  such  as 

«*  +  fl«^»  +  iaf . . .  =  y 
becomes 

X  +  *jr**i  +  . . .  -  y4F"**»  =  -  a 

on  division  by  «*~^ ;  that  is,  becomes  the  second  fonn.     But  then  is 
another  way  of  reducing  any  equation,  say, 

«■  +  Mf±*  +  &r»i» . . .  =  y 

to  one  of  these  forms.    For,  taking  the  -""  power  of  both  sides  of  the 

equation,  and  expanding  the  left-hand  radicle  by  the  multinomial 
theorem,  we  shall  obtain  the  equation  in  the  forms 

«+iH«*+|Mf'.--«:Jy,    or    «+i>i+^»»"*...=yy, 

as  required.    And  the  solutions  will  hare  n  Talues. 
(9)  SoIt© 

log(l+jr)  =  y,    and    «»"  =  y. 

16.  Gnural  JStfnmum  />r    iltt   Jmtrt  ^  a  Immt  Alfdrmir 
Optntipm. — Let 

^■^p.^1^  +#-»»^  .  .  .  =  y 
b«  t)i«  g«iienl  fonu  ot  the  eqxiatioii  reqairing  solution ;  and  let 

th«  Bumber  oi  teins  being  quite  indefinite.    We  bsTe  thai  to  find 
expKssioms  for    [<]"'  and  [v.]"*. 

Suppose  14*4 

and  let  ^ 
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Then,  by  operative  diyisioii, 

Hence, 

and,  generallyy 

<^  +  t^^ki  +  ^^'a  .  .  .  UCfUi  +  ^l*r-l  +  flr  =  0. 

Now,  let  us  denote  the  BUCcessiTe  coefficients  in  the  ordinary 
algebraic  expansion  of  the  m^  power  of  a  multinomial  by 

(»)i,    (i»)a,    (m)s,  .  .  . ; 
fiothat 

Then  it  will  be  found  by  reductions  that 

(»)i  +  *(-  2f«)  =  0,     («h)  +  i(-  2m)i  (2w)i  +  i(-  ^)  «  0, 
(«)>  +  *(-  2m)i  (2»i)a  +  i  (-  3in),  (3m)i  +  i  (-  4»i),  -  0, 
and  generally, 

(••),  +  *(- 2«),  (2»iVi+  i(-3i»i).(3«)^  . . .  ^  (-(r  +  l)m),  -  0. 

r  +  1 

And  this  is  true,  if  iti  be  a  fraction  such  as  -.    Kow  the  coefficients 

n 

«i  ^>  «, . . .  employed  above  may  be  written 

wxtti  ttie  propor  subscripts.    Hence  the  result  of  (1)  may  be  written 
(iu  reversed  order), 


(a-ai^'-a-'-ia 


+  f,.  =  0. 
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Comparing  this  with  (2),  we  have 

-K-^)  -K-a  '-iH).--'-%4T(-^l. 

that  is,  the  coefficients  of  /3  in  the  expansion  of  [^a]"^  are  ordinary 
multinomial  coefficients  divided  by  an  integer,  and  are  therefore 
already  well  known. 

The  coefficients  of  /3  in  the  expansion  of  [^»]~^  can  be  obtained  in 
the  same  manner,  so  that  we  haye 

The  coefficient  -  ^  ( - )  is  written  thus  for  symmetry,  and  equals 

1 
n 

The  following  points  m|iy  be  observed : — 

(1)  In  the  coefficients,  the  quantity  within  the  brackets  is  the 
same  as  the  exponent  of  p  of  the  same  term,  with  the  sign  changed. 

(2)  Each  term  is  divided  by  the  numerator  of  the  exponent  of  p 
with  its  proper  sign. 

(3)  The  numbering  of  the  coefficients  as  given  by  the  subscripts 
1,  2,  3,  ...  is  always  the  same,  no  matter  what  the  powers  of  p  may 
be.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  multinomial  coefficients  are 
independent  of  the  powers  of  the  variable  or  base. 

(4)  Each  power  of  /3  is  a  power  of  *Jj9,  so  that  the  expression 
has  It  values,  and  is  also  an  operation  performed  on  ^j3.  Let  x  denote 
this  operation,  so  that  [^n]"*  -  [x]  liP'    Then 


x-[^.r/8-=[(*.M 


that  is,  is  the  invert  of  the  -**  power  of  ^ — which  justifies  the  method 

of  solution  mentioned  in  §  15-8. 

17.  The  General  JExpression  in  Detail, — We  know  that  (1)  every 
multinomial  coefficient  is  the  sum  of  various  combinations  of  the 
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coeficients  of  the  original  maltinoinial,  each  combination  being 
affected  by  its  proper  htnamial  eoeffieimt ;  and  (2)  that  the /orm  of  the 
moltmomial  coefficients  {m)i,  (i»)t,  .  .  .  does  not  change  whateyer  the 
Ttlne  of  »,  that  is,  the  exponent  of  the  original  multinomial,  may  be 
(nnlesB  it  is  unity).  Hence  the  form  of  each  coefficient  of  [^]~' 
mast  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  corresponding  coefficient  of  (^«)~S  the 
(mly  difFerence  being  that  the  binomiifl  coefficients  are  different.  In 
order,  then,  to  write  ont  the  value  of  [^«]"*  we  have  only  to  write  out 
that  of  {^y^  and  then  make  the  necessary  changes  in  the  binomial 
coefficients  of  the  various  combinations  of  pi,  PitPs  *  -  -  A  few  terms 
of  the  series  are  now  written  out  for  comparison  and  use. 

(-l)i».  +  '^     2i;^+^    i^i»ji8-^  +  etc. 


t-'^i-^'^^i-tf 


+  _,,_^u.^.     «V"  2p.y«  +  2prf>>  J    6Y«  3p.'ff.+8prf>,' 


-  (p.- 7(p,p«  +  W»,)  +  28(|>,»p, 4 p,p,») - 84pi»ft  +  42p,»)i8 
+  etc. 
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{^nV  =  08- +i».j8-»  +  i»-w8^ . .  .)-> 


2    n'-'^'- 


g>2^^g>,^.j^. 


1  (3  fS\ 


8Y'>  2p.,j>-,+j>-,'  ^  /3Y'>  3p-,»^j 


-  { P-«  +  3p-i/>^  +  3/>.j  p^  +  3p.i»f?^+ Sp.ii?.,*  +l?.i'/>.2}/^-  etc. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  imdentood  that 

{my  -  « (i»  -  1) . .  .  («  -  r  +  1), 
and  that 

(-  m^i  =  (-  iym{m  +  1)  .  .  .  (m  +  r  -  1). 

Hence,  operative  inverts  can  be  quickly  obtained  by  the  following 
rules: — 

(I)  Write  out  the  algebraic  invert  of 

pr -pnprt^  "Pi^p^^ -p^P^  .  .  ., 

either  by  algebraic  division,  or  by  the  multinomial  theorem;  if  the 
latter  be  selected,  expand 

^[l-{p±iP^P^P^'^')]'\ 
and  rearrange,  if  necessary,  in  terms  of  j3. 
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(2)  Increase  every  exponent  of  )8  by  n  + 1,  and  ihm  divide  it  by  n. 

(3)  Hnltiply  each  combination  of  p±i,  p^^  i'is  -  •  •  by 

where  « is  the  new  exponent  of  p  of  that  term,  and  r  is  the  order  of 
the  combination  referred  to. 

18.  Deduction  hy  '*  Weighu^'  of  the  Original  Coefficients.— There  is 
another  role  for  obtaining  the  series  for  [^n]~S  by  writing  out  the 
Tslue  of   {l-pi-Pi  -Pi '  "Y^'y    that  is, 

1  +  (fi  +i^  +i^  •-.)  +  Cpi  +-?«••  0*  +  (i'l  +  /^  •••)'  +  ••  • 

and  then  attaching  the  proper  elements  to  the  yarions  combinations  of 
PhPtffM'  - '  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  value  of  [^»1~S  in  which 
the  subscripts  of  j?  are  negative. 

Suppose  we  have  the  combination  pj'p^^  and  require  to  attach 
the  proper  elements  to  it.  Let  v>'^  and  uf'  be  called  the  weiglde  of  the 
original  coefficients ;  and  suppose  that  the  weight  of  the  whole  combi- 
nation, which  we  may  write  FJ^  is  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the 
factors— ttiat  is, 

1(7  «  r'fc^  +  r' v. 

Simflarly,  the  order  of  Fj  is  the  sum  of  the  exponents  of  the  factors. 
Now,  in  examining  the  series  for  [^»]"*  and  [i/']"S  given  in  the 
previous  section,  we  shall  see  that  the  power  of  fi  attached  to  Fj  is 

always  fi  "  ,  and  that  the  corresponding  coefficient  due  to  operative 
inyersion  is  always 


1     /     l+tgV*-)  1 

1  +  «?V     ^   /   Lr 


Hence,  after  writing  out  the  value  of 

we  have  only  to  attach  these  elements  to  each  combination  oipi,p% . . ., 
which  already  possesses  its  proper  binomial  coefficient  obtained  from 
the  expansions  of  the  successive  integral  powers  of 

{pi  +  Pt-^Pz-  '  ') ; 

and  it  will  be  found  that  the  result  will  agree,  after  rearrangement  of 
the  terms,  with  the  series  already  given. 
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Of  course,  the  weights  of  the  original  coefficients  ^i,  piy  >  .  .  are 
the  same  as  their  subscripts,  which  are  the  same  as  the  exponent  of 
the  ci|tached  power  of  /3,  minus  n.  Thus,  for  inversion  by  this  method 
the  operation 


should  be  written 


P^^afi* 


P     +  a     p 

To 


The  result  will  agree  with  that  of  §  15-4.  Negative  weights  are  dealt 
with  in  the  same  way  as  the  positive  weights;  and  the  ordinary  alge- 
braic expansion  of  a  multinomial  can  be  written  out  by  means  of  a 
similar  rule. 

The  name  **  weights  "  is  appropriate  for  the  following  reason  : — 
Let  V  =  /8**,  and  consider  the  combination  Qp^ipjiP^.  The  attached 
power  of  V  must  be  v"* ;  so  that  the  whole  term  may  be  written 


b\n)     [3      V     v«    v»  "• 


Similariy,  every  term  in  the  series  for  [^n]~^  consists  of  the  same 
ratios  multiplied  by  v  and  coefficients.  Thus,  the  coefficient  p^  is 
always  associated  with  /S*"  in  the  original  operation,  and  with  v**  in 
its  invert. 

I^ow,  let  0  be  a  symbolic  distributive  operator  which  denotes  that 
the  coefficients  indicated  by 

1  /  i+fgY*-)  1 

l->fW\       n    J     \r 
are  to  be  attached  to  the  various  combinations  of  p\^  p%*  -  -^  then 

'^H*'1*'f-)]'-'-W-'T-'-$-'-?-)] 

where     v  =  \/j3. 
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19.  Bemarht. — (1)  The  coefficients  produced  by  0  may  be  stated 
in  Tarions  ways,  and  can  easily  be  tabulated ;  0  itself  may  be  replaced 
hj  a  seiies  of  differential  operators ;  and  the  two  whole  series  may  be 
recast  in  several  forms.  It  is  impossible  to  examine  these  details  here ; 
but  it  shonld  be  noted  that 

«  -  (?)  ^+  {j8-  +  p-i/5-^]-»  +  ipr-^f^^^y  +  [/^+P-a/3^']-'  +  etc. 

+  terms  iuTolving  compounds  of  ^.i,  p_2,  .  .  . ; 
sad  also  that  it 

=  i^jl  -  i  logf  1  +  ?^'  +  ^ . . .)  +  terms  divided  by  n\2,  n\%, . . . 

(2)  The  general  equation  [/Ja;  =  y  is  dealt  with  by  expanding 
[/]2r  in  powers  of  x  or  [^]^,  and  then  inverting  the  expansion  by 
operstive  division.     Thus, 

where  the  fi  of  the  invert  operates  on.     ~  ^  • 

Jo 

(3)  It  must  be  remembered  that,  though  the  subject  of  an  operation 
be  unreal,  the  result  need  not  be  so ;  for  example, 

[/S*  -  8)8]- (- 2)  =  [x]  ^/r2  -  i  yj  +  f . 

20.  Superior  Divuum  mtd  Synthetic  Division, — These  processes 
may  be  briefly  referred  to  here,  as  they  help  to  demonstrate  the  fact 
that  the  results  arrived  at  above  are  of  the  nature  of  perfect  identities. 
^  ♦  =  [^]x>  ^®^  ^®  value  of  x>  that  is,  [^]*^^  can  be  found  by 
niferi$r  diiniion  without  first  finding  the  value  [t/^J'^  The  process  is 
aonilar  to  that  of  inferior  division  given  above,  except  that  the  whole 
divisor,  ^,  now  operates  on  the  whole  quotient.  As  each  subtrahend 
is  formed,  terms  already  used  in  previous  subtrahends  are  omitted. 
Of  course  ^  \  P  -  P  4^  ^*  Synthetic  division  may  be  employed  to 
obtain  an  invert  without  having  recourse  to  expansions  of  multi- 
nomials raised  to  fractional  powers.  For  suppose  we  require  the 
invert  of 
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Assume  it  is  of  the  form 

and  operate  on  this  with 

in  succession,  and  add  the  partial  results.  In  order  that  the  whole 
result  shall  equal  /3,  the  coefficients  of  every  power  of  fi  except  P^  most 
vanish.     This  condition  gives  us  a  series  of  equations, 

n  <•> 
nti  +  a  =  0,     —      ^1*  +  »^  +  (»  -  1)  e»^  +  i  =  0,  etc., 

Li 

to  solve  :  from  which  we  obtain  the  values  of  ti,  ^,  .  .  •  already 
known.  But  they  have  now  been  obtained  without  assuming  the 
multinomial  theorem  for  fractional  indices. 

21.  Verifications. — As  mentioned  in  §  15,  objections  to  expanidons 
on  the  ground  of  divergency  of  series  are  not  generally  applicable  to 
verb-functions,  because  these  have  no  quantitative  value.  For  them 
the  expansions  are  identities,  provided  only  that  the  whole  expansion 
be  considered.^  It  is  therefore  immaterial  whether  integral  or 
fractional  indices  be  employed.  On  the  other  hand,  an  expansion 
obtained  by  an  ascending  process  cannot  generally  be  equated  with 
one  obtained  by  a  descending  process,  as  one  may  possess  more 
potencies  than  the  other. 

The  results  given  above  may  be  shown  by  many  methods  to  be 
identities — notably  by  resolving 

when  the  issue  will  be  found  to  be  j3  »  p.  This  is  due  to  the  many 
properties  of  the  multinomial  coefficients. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  work,  it  will  be  useful  to  give  an  ex- 
pression for  the  r*  algebraic  power  of  [^ J"^  and  [^h]*"*.  This  can  be 
obtained  directly  by  the  multinomial  theorem  ;  or  by  operative 
division  into  ^  instead  of  into  jS, 

since  £  -  {[<i>.rr; 

'  Compare  Russell :  Pnndplee  of  Mathematics,  Vol.  I.,  chap.  xziy. 
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P'+Pip'  +p^'  ..., 

We  find 

By  pntting  •  n,  -  r  f  orn,  r  in  either  of  these,  we  obtain  the  other. 
Thus,  if  the  original  coefficientB  are  the  same, 

thatia,  *ln' ^n  =  ^' 

which  is  Terified  by  the  evident  relations 

^«  =  [*-l)8-S    and    A»[i/r.«]i»-^ 

The  aeiiea  lor  [_<f>n]'^  and  [^9]'^  can  be  obtained  by  other  roates 
than  aperatiTe  diyision — by  differential  means,  and  by  obtaining  a 
general  ralue  for  [^]'  and  [^H]^  So  far  as  the  writer  can  ascertain, 
bowerer,  they  are  not  generally  known ;  bnt  the  series  for  [^i]"S 
giviiig  a  Bin^  root,  has  been  prerionsly  obtained  by  the  method 
attributed  to  Lagrange  and  developed  by  Mnrphy,  and  also  by  way 
of  Lttgrange'a  and  Bunnann's  differential  ezpansiona*  It  is  not  the 
«€Bpkte  invert  of  the  original  operation. 

80  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present,  no  other  series  besides  those  given 
above  will  folfil  the  necessary  condition  that 

[^][*.r'    and    [^]-'[*.] 
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ahaU  equal  fi  only.  If  the  first  tenn  of  any  propowd  seiies  for  [^.]~^ 
be  taken  greater  than  /9*,  then 

[*.:>.]-»    and     [*.]^[^] 

will  not  contain  /3  at  all ;  and  if  the  first  term  be  taken  leaa  tlian  /9*, 
we  mnst  have  a  sesnes  in  which  the  exponoita  of  fi  vary  from  -  oo  to 
T  00 ;  while  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  ooeffidents  can  be  determined. 
22.  The  Soluiiom  of  the  Bmtiomsl  Inte^Epufiian  >»]x:=3f,  giwn 
hf  [xj  v^y,  hM  n  vaimetj  which  are  the  n  BeQtt  of  the  JBpimtum. — Let  the 
equation  be 

«•  +  p.ijr'^  -  P^jT"^  .  .  .  p^ix  =  y, 

the  hi^est  term  being  i:*,  and  the  lowest  term  not  lower  than  p^^ir; 
that  is.  there  are  no  negative  powers  of  x.  Then  the  equation  has  n 
roots.  Let  ^^  denote  the  operation  perfonned  on  x,  so  that  ^.  now 
has  the  restricted  meaning  that  it  shaU  contain  no  term  less  than 
p^,li.     Then,  by  §16, 

Bat  l/g  has  n  values ;  let  them  be  denoted  by  a,h,€^d,.,,;  and  let 

^i==[x]«.   ^  =  [x]*.   «»  =  [x]^»-.. 

Then  we  hare  to  show  that  z^  j^,  :es,  .  . .  are  really  and  exactly  the 
n  roots  of  the  equation 

This  may  be  surmised  to  be  the  case ;  but  it  will  be  advisable  to 
seek  further  proof.  li  Xi,  Xi,  x^^ ,  .  ,  are  really  and  exactly  the  roots 
of  the  equation,  then  must 

(x  -  Xi)  (x  -  xi)  (x  -  Xi)  .  .  .  «  0. 

In  other  words,  Xi,  Xj,  x,,  . . .  must  be  quantities  such  that  the  sum  of 
their  products,  taken  successively  one,  two,  three  ...  at  a  time,  shall 
equal  the  successive  coefficients  of  the  original  equation,  with  the 
necessary  changes  of  sign;  that  is,  by  actually  carrying  out  the 
multiplication  of 

X  —  Xi,      X  —  X|,      X  —  j^  .  .  . 

we  shall  arrive  again  at  the  origjmal  equation. 
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Krst,  we  most  obseire  a  point  in  the  series  for  [^»]"\  namely,  that 
the  eoefficientB  of  all  the  integral  powers  of  P,  except  /3^,  namely,  of 

^",  fir »,  p" n  .  .  ,  p'T, 

▼here  i  is  a  positiTe  integer,  aU  vanish.     The  general  expression  for 
these  coefficients  is 


kn\nji, 


hi' 


'-£:W*^i- 


XoWy  by  the  definition  in  §  16,  {h)i^i  denotes  the  coefficient  of  the 
(i»+  2)*  term  of  the  expansion  of 

fiat  as  ^  is  a  positire  integer,  and  as  i/r„  has  no  term  lower  than  p^^ifi\ 
the  expansion  of  (^»)*  can  possess  only  kn-  k+  I  terms.  Hence  the 
{kn  ■¥  2)*^  term  must  be  zero ;  and  the  coefficients  of  the  integral  powers 
of  p^  except  /3*,  in  the  value  of  [i^«]'^  must  all  vanish  (but  only  when 
the  lowest  power  of  j9  in  ^«  is  not  lower  than  p^). 
Now,  for  brevity,  write 

Then  a^i  =  ^a  +  /^o**  +  tiflr*  .... 

xt^tih^  UV  +  ^.i*-^  .... 
a?3  =  ^i<?  +  <o^  +  U(r^  .... 


where  tx  is  inserted  for  symmetry  and  -  1.  Hence  the  sum  of  all 
these  series  should  give  -  p^i ;  and  the  sum  of  their  products  taken 
successively  two,  three,  .  .  .  .,  at  a  time  should  give  successively 

sod  the  product  of  all  together  should  give  t  y. 

To  study  the  question  we  can  employ  the  notation  used  for 
symmetrical  functions  of  the  roots  of  an  equation,  and  write 

sad  So"*'  =  a**"  +  a-c'  +  5-<f 

sod  00  on.     Ab   a,  3,  0,  ....    are  the   n^   roots  of  a  quantity  y, 
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8^  always  Yanifihes  unleaa  «i  is  a  multiple  of  »,  and  then  it  -nYr 
where  F  is  a  constant  which  need  not  he  considered  at  the  moment 
By  adding  together  the  Tarious  series  jnst  gi^en, 

a?i  +  a!i  +  ar,  .  .  .  .  =  t^S^  ■{  US^  +  LjiSLi  +  t^S_t .... 

Now,  8r  =  0,  unless  r  he  a  multiple  of  n ;  and  it  has  just  heen  proTed 
that  when  r  is  a  multiple  of  n,  t^  always  Tanishes,  unless  r  =  0. 
Hence  t^S^,  yanishes,  unless  r  =  0 ;  that  is,  the  only  term  which 
remains  in  the  simi  of  the  soTeral  series  is  the  second  one,  namely^ 
i^S^^  and  this 


•(-'t)- 


Thus  the  sum  of  the  values  ^f  x  ohtained  from  [x]Vy  ^  equal 
to  -p.i 

By  multiplying  Xi^  x^,  ots  .  .  .  together  two  at  a  time,  and  adding, 
we  have 

+  {M_^a>a-»+  t^i^ii^lr^]  +  {^i^.^»3-»+  fJjS^h-^-^  Lit^:S,{ab)"} 

+  {^i^uSa^*^  +  tJtJWh'^  +  ^.i^jSa-^a-*}  +  etc. 

Since  2a»i'  =  S^Sr  -  8^ 

and  2S(a3)-  =8*^-8^ 

and  8^  vanishes  unless  m  he  a  multiple  of  n,  all  the  terms  within 
the  large  hrackets,  except  the  third  and  the  (r  +  kn)^  terms,  vanish. 
Suhstituting  the  values  of  ^  in  the  latter,  and  rememhering  that 

<-*«  =  0, 

if  i  he  a  positive  integer,  we  find  that  also  the  (r  +  kn)^  terms  vanish. 
Hence  the  only  term  which  remains  is  the  third ;  so  that 


[I'^^ii 


lY^P'-i\  ^  i.«p»j 


^  li  i     L? 


Thus  the  sum  of  the  products  of  Xi,  Xi^  x^ .  ,  .  .  taken  two  at 
a  time  is  equal  to  p^. 
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Taking  the  series  three  at  a  time, 

The  only  term  which  remains  after  reduction  is  the  fourth  one ; 
so  that 

n  (*) 
L? 

From  the  general  symmetry  of  the  expressions,  we  may  infer  that 
the  Boms  of  higher  products  are  equal  to  the  remaining  coefficients 
of  ^,  in  order.  The  disappearance  of  the  various  terms  is  due  to  the 
lektions  which  exist  hetween  the  coefficient  of  [^n]"^  and  the  sums 
denoted  by  S^. 

In  the  product  of  all  the  quantities  Xi,  X2,  ^3 .  .  .  only  the  first 
tenn  remains  after  reduction,  and  this  gives 

OTj^r^s  .  .  .  B  ahe  .  .  . ; 

and  the  product  of  all  the  values  of  !yif  together  =  t  y. 

Hence  the  value  of  [t/^»]'^  as  calculated  by  descending  operative 
division  is  theoretically  the  eompleU  solution  of  the  equation 

when  its  lowest  power  of  /3  is  not  less  than  fiK 

As  [^fl]"^  is  an  infinite  series^  the  argument  of  Abel,  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  and  others  is  not  concerned  with  it,  except  as  showing 
that  ii  cannot  he  eummed  in  finite  termed  Except  when  n  =  1,  the 
solution  is  a  transcendental  one.'  But  it  is  perhaps  entitled  to  be 
called  the  general  solution,  and  would  appear  to  be  the  only  general 
solution  possible.  We  should  be  scarcely  justified  in  calling  the  series 
the  expansion  of  [^.]"^ — ^it  is  rather  [t^ »]'*  itself. 

23.  Notee  on  the  Solution  of  Num&rieal  EqwUions  hy  Operative 
Lmeion. — The  expression  for  [^«]~'  may  be  of  some  theoretical 
iateiest  because  it  appears  to  be  the  complete  invert  of  a  linear 
algebraic  operation  of  any  degree ;  and  it  will  probably  be  of  service 
in  the  Theory  of  Equations,  and  in  other  branches  of  analysis. 
Further  discussion  of  it  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  paper  which  aims 

>  See  Sir  William  Hamillon*B  article  on  AbeFs  argument,  TransactionB  of  the 
Royal  Ixiah  Academy,  vol.  zviii.,  1639. 

nOC.  R.I.A.,  TOL.  XXT.,  BBC.  A.]  £ 
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merely  at  illustratmg  some  of  the  elementary  uses  of  yerb-functions ; 
but  a  few  words  may  perhaps  be  added  with  adyantage  on  its  appli- 
cation to  the  solution  of  numerical  equations.  We  may  infer  that 
such  application  is  often  possible  ;  but  must  not  expect  that  the 
roots  of  a  numerical  equation  can  always  be  obtained  with  greater 
rapidity  by  means  of  operatiye  diyision  than  by  the  methods  of 
approximation  now  in  use.  In  some  cases  operatiye  division  will  giye 
a  yery  rapid  approximation,  and  in  others  a  slow  one ;  while  in  others 
again  the  series  may  be  divergent,  or  the  subject  of  the  invert  maybe 
unreal. 

(1)  The  rational  integral  equation  may  be  conveniently  prepared 
for  treatment  by  means  of  two  simple  preliminary  transformations. 
For  example,  let 

be  the  given  equation.    Put 

«  =  -     and    «  =  -. 
a  s 

Then 

I  y*  +  ^  +  ea^  +  de^y  +  ^o*  =  0, 

«*+&»  +  <?«K*  +  *d*»  +  <w*  «  0. 

Both  of  these  forms  are  free  from  fractions  and  can  be  attacked 
by  the  same  process,  namely,  by  descending  division.  The  equation 
in  z  will  yield  the  same  result  by  descending  division  as  the  original 
equation  would  have  yielded  by  ascending  division ;  that  is,  after  the 
substitution  is  made  good.     (§  20.) 

(2)  The  rational  integral  equation 

a?"  +  l?-i«"^^  +i?.aar-^ . . .  p^ix  +  i?-«  =  0 
can  be  put  in  m  -  I  other  forms  by  successive  algebraic  division  by 
4?,  ar,  ar,  .  .  .  af^  , 

and  each  form  can  be  then  dealt  with  by  descending  division*  The 
subject  of  the  invert  of  the  original  form  will  be  ^J-  p^^  having 
m  values;  that  of  the  second  form  (after  division  by  x)  will  be 
**"U  -  P'm¥u  having  «i  - 1  values ;  that  of  the  third  "*~]Jj  -  p,m¥%  having 
m  -  2  values ;  and  so  on.     Each  of  these  forms  can  also  be  dealt  with 

by  ascending  division ;  or,  by  putting 

c 
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we  can  obtain  a  derived  equation  in  z  which,  when  treated  by 
descending  diTidon,  will  give  the  same  results ;  so  that  we  need  only 
conader  formnls  for  descending  division.     Thus  the  original  equation 
can  be  attacked  in  2m  ways — as  already  suggested  in  §  15  (3). 
Taking  the  biquadratic  equation  for  example,  we  have 

«*  +  «?"  + 5a?  +    0  +  (far*  *  -  ^, 

3^  +  ax  +    0  +  «r"*  +  (far'  =  -  i, 

J?  +  0  +  ijr*  +  ex'^  +  ifar'  =  -  a; 

d 
and  by  putting  a;  »  -,  we  obtain  a  derived  equation  in  s  which  has 

four  similar  forms — eight  altogether. 

(3)  But  on  examining  the  2m  inverts  derived  from  these  forms,  we 
shall  find  that  most  of  them  are  either  arithmetically  unintelligible,  or 
have  unreal  subjects.  Hence,  in  order  to  save  labour,  we  must  seek  a 
method  for  quickly  detecting  which  forms  will  yield  useful  results — 
that  is,  in  the  example  just  given,  which  of  the  subjects, 

-rf,    -(?,    -a,    -a, 
may  be  employed. 

Reverting  to  the  general  equation 

we  obtain,  by  §  17, 

where  y  =  1}-  P-mt  wid  0  denotes  the  operation  of  giving  the  proper 
coefficients  to  the  terms.  Now  this  expression  for  x  consists  of  a 
number  of  fractions  raised  to  all  possible  positive  integral  powers  and 
often  combined  with  each  other  in  various  ways.  If  one  of  the 
fractions  be  greater  than  unity,  the  expression  for  x  will  contain  a 
certain  number  of  terms  which,  if  for  the  moment  we  neglect  the 
effect  of  Oy  will  tend  to  infinity.  Hence  for  arithmetical  purposes, 
neglecting  the  effect  of  0,  all  the  said  fractions  must  be  less  than 
unity.     That  is,   if  P^  be  any  one  of  the  original  coefficients, 

-  mast  be  less  than  unity ;  that  is,  "J  -  /;.„  must  be  greater  than 

EI 
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'Jp-a ;  or,  "J-p^  must  be  greater  than  any  of  the  ezpiessions 

llP.u    ilP.%,    llP^.  .  • . 

It  is  UBeful  to  call  these  expressions  the  weight-funetums  of  the  original 
coefficients. 

(4)  Next,  we  consider  the  effect  of  0  on  any  term  containing  only 
two  of  the  original  coefficients.  By  §  17,  the  general  expression  for 
such  a  term  will  be 


at^l\     n     )    [A^r 


where  t  is  any  positiTO  integer  from  zero  to  infinity.  In  order  that 
this  shall  be  always  less  than  unity,  that  part  of  it  which  is  goremed 
by  t  must  be  less  than  unity,  l^ow,  by  the  exponential  yalue  of 
r(^^  4- 1)  when  t  is  large,  the  expression 

takes  a  similar  exponential  form.    Hence,  if  -  »  £,  and  t  is  very  large, 

It 

the  coefficient  becomes 


L  I        ^^ 

atyl2irt.t{k''l) 


^|^(i-,l))*<*-')' 
so  that  the  general  term  may  be  written 

"  ««v/27<  V*  -  M(*  -  ir  *  (- P..)*)' 

and  if  the  term  is  to  be  ultimately  always  less  than  unity,  we  must 

have 

/    a-n      \'     (a-n      V 

(-— ^-)  >  (— ^-J  • 

the  inequality  being  numerical.    Hence,  if  -jp.^  is  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  the  invert,  it  must  always  be  numerically  greater  than 


I 


(a-«)-^»-^""" 
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-p^>^^p^f  Vii^.T'^-*'  >/3r2"»^-*'  >/4r25^"* — 

*/4vr  '/"^^rr  V"^T"  '/"7^ 

«Dd8oon. 

(5)  Thus,  consider  the  quadratic 

If  we  wish  to  obtain  a  single  root  by  inverting  the  form 

th«D  this  will  be  possible  only  when  p^i  is  nnmerically  greater  than 

y/ip.% ;    that  is,  when   pKi  >  4^-i- 

If  ^.3  be  positiTe  and  greater  than  ip*.u  the  series  becomes  divergent, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  root  becomes  unreal.  If  i?^  be  negative  and 
numerically  greater  than  ip\i,  the  series  is  divergent  though  the  root 
is  real.  In  this  case,  however,  both  roots  can  be  obtained  at  once  by 
operative  division  from  the  form 

The  same  condition  holds  with  regard  to  any  trinomial  equation 

ar*  +  p-r^-^  +  /?-„  =  0. 
Take 

x^  +  10«*  +  2  =  0. 

Here  p^i  »  10,  and  p^^2;  and  obviously  10  is  the  predominant 
coefficient,  because 


\4 


''>'lh 


We  can,  tiierefore,  obtain  a  single  root  from  the  form 
>4  2«>-*«-10 
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and  the  approximation  will  be  rapid,  because  the  ratio  of  the  weight 
functions,  namely,  y— ,  is  comparatively  small.  Then,  either  by 
division,  or  directly  from  the  formula  of  §  16  (6), 

2         8    2*       13.12    2' 
'''-''^-W^\2W--jrW^ 10-00019998400208... 

2 

Next,  putting  a:  =  -,  we  have  the  derived  equation   «•  +  80«  +16  =  0, 

where  p^  =  80,  and  |?-5  =  16.  The  first  is  evidently  the  predominant 
coefficient,  because 


/80  V     n6v 

U)  >  It)  ' 


but,  on  taking  the  form    ss*  +  I62"*  =  -  80,     the  subject    JJ-  80    is 
seen  to  be  unreal. 

(6)  The  equation  given  in  (3)  may  be  called  the  critical  equation 
for  trinomial  equations,  because  it  enables  us  to  detect  without  difficulty 
the  proper  subject  for  the  invert.  Researches  on  the  similar  conditions 
which  must  hold  for  quadrinomials  and  higher  forms  cannot,  unfortu- 
nately ^be  completed  in  time  for  this  paper ;  but  so  far  as  can  be  seen, 
the  trinomial  critical  equation  will  roughly  serve  for  the  others.  It  will 
therefore  be  used  for  the  following  examples ;  but,  in  some  polynomials, 
the  first  terms  of  the  invert  appear  to  give  correct  approximations, 
even  though  the  rest  of  the  series  would  appear  by  the  test  adopted 
to  be  divergent. 

The  critical  equation  may  be  applied  as  follows  to  the  general 
equation : — 

a:*  i-p.iaf^^  -¥ p^x'^  .  .  .p^  =  0. 

We  first  see  (mere  inspection  often  suffices)  if  p-i  is  greater  than 


If  it  is  greater  than  they  all,  we  divide  the  equation  by  af*~^,  so  as  to 
make  -p^  the  subject — ^the  invert  will  give  one  root,  lip^i  does  not 
predominate,  we  try  whether  j?^  is  greater  than 


If  it  is,  we  make  it  the  subject  by  dividing  the  original  equation  by 
d?*"*,  the  invert  now  giving  two  roots.  If  not,  we  try  with  p^ ;  and 
80  on.    We  then  apply  the  same  procedure  to  the  derived  equation  in  s. 
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(7)  Por  further  examples,  it  will  be  advisable  to  consider  the 
equations  given  in  a  text-book^  for  illustrating  the  ordinary  methods 
ol  approziniation. 

The  equation  «■-  2ir  -  5  =  0  was  Newton's  example  for  his  method 
of  approximation,  and  has  a  root  =  2*09455148  .  .  .  Here,  p^  =  -2, 
•nd  j>^  =  -  5.     Evidently,  8  <  V  25,  so  that  we  must  use  the  full  form 

J2 
«'-2x  =  5.     As  ^  is  little  less  than  unity,  the  approximation  will 

be  dow.     Putting y  for  [jo,  we  have,  from  the  formula 

ll     11      I?li_/'1Y     Ili?i-^1Y- 
*'^(    ■*'3y'  "333L3Uy  '*'3333L4V^»j         " 

«  1-71  (1  +  -22800  -  -00395  +  -00090  .  .  .) 
=  209464. 

Only  five  places  of  decimals  have  been  preserved,  and  a  low  approxi- 
mation given  to  the  value  of  y/5. 
The  equation 

2aj»-473^-234:p-711  =0 

has  been  taken  to  illustrate  Homer's  method  of  approximation,  and 
has  the  commensurable  root  237.  The  predominant  coefficient  is 
evidently  ^t^,  and  the  rate  of  approximation  high.  Hence  we  find 
at  once  from  the  form 


y- 

468y-'  - 

-  2844/^ 

=  473, 

ire     4r-Jy, 

that 

*  «  i    473  4 

468 
-473^ 

2844. 
(473)' 

"   »    •    •         = 

i(473 

-  23700 . 

•  • . 

The  equation   x^''Sx^-2x^6^0  is*  used  to  illustrate  Homer's 
method  for  incommensurable  roots.    It  has  three  which  are  given  as 

3-128  ....     1-2016  ....     and     -  1-330058739  .  .  . 
The  coefficient  3  is  evidently    >  -v/s,    and  nearhf  as  great  as 


■J 


,»■ 


^  Todhunter'i  «*  Theory  of  EquationB,"  3rd  Edition. 
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We  will  neyertheless  take  it  for  the  subject  in  order  to  illuBtrate 
the  remark  in  (6),  although  -  5  is  really  the  proper  subject.  As  |  is 
not  small^  the  approximation  is  slow.    We  have  (see  Table), 

o     2        6         4      ^  10     „   25  ^,„, 

^«3  +  -  -  ----+8  —  -2—;:   ...  =3-121  .  .  . 

3        9        27         81         243 

from  the  six  terms. 

Next  in  the  derived  equation 

«»-28*-16«  +  26«0, 
where 

o 

the  coefficient  15  is  nearly  as  large  as 


i 


''j(25)', 


while 

i/l6  >  i/25. 

We  haye  therefore  (see  Table)  where    g  =  ^15 


114        1    25        1    50  16 


2         8    ^        2    y»        4    ^         128^ 

taking  the  positive,  and  then  the  negative,  value  of  VI 5,  namely 

t  3-878  .  .  . , 
we  obtain 

2  =  4-237  ...     or    =  -  3-901  .  .  .  ; 
whence 

•    x^  1-18  .  .  . ;    or    =-  1-28  .  .  .  , 

nine  terms  of  the  series  being  taken,  and  the  approximation  being 
very  slow. 

The  equation  d^-8«*~2«+5v0  is  therefore,  in  this  form,  a 
veiy  unfavourable  example  of  solution  by  operative  division,  and  has 
been  dwelt  upon  for  this  reason.  But  all  the  roots  can  be  quickly 
obtained  by  means  of  the  simple  transfoxmation  usually  employed  for 
removing  tiie  second  term  of  an  equation — ^putting  «  »  y  +  1  we  have 

y»  -  5y  +  1  «  0. 
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In  tins,  6  is  easfly  the  predominant  coefficient ;  and  the  approximation 
is  fairly  rapid,  two  roots  being  obtained  simoltaneouBly  from  the  form 

Takiag  only  fire  terms  of  the  invert,  we  have 

x«  1 +y- 3-1284..  .    and    =-l'33005... 

Again,  patting        y  =  -  >       we  have 

«>  -  6«»  +  I  =  0,     or    8  +  8-^  =  5,' 
bom  five  terms  of  the  invert  of  which  we  obtain 

,.1+1.1201642...,     • 

the  three  roots  agreeing  with  those  obtained  by  Homer's  process. 
Similsr  artiftces  may  be  employed  for  many  other  equations.  But  the 
matter  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper ;  and  enongh-has  perhaps 
been  written  to  suggest  the  general  validity  of  the  method. 

(8)  In  oondnsion  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  in  the  above  examples  the  subject*  of  the  invert  itself, 
that  is,  the  weight-function  of  the  predominant  coefficient,  gives  a 
roo^  indication  of  the  position  of  the  roots.  Thus,  in  the  last 
example,  these  weight-functions  alone,  without  the  following  series, 
voold  give 

X  «  8-0,  X  =  1-29  ...     and    a? «  -  1*29  .  .  .  ; 

which  are  not  very  inexact  localisations.  The  development  of  this 
and  many  other  points  in  this  connexion  must  be  left  to  another 
paper. 

In  the  -Table  at  the  end  of  this  paper  the  values  of  a  number 
of  tenns  of  [^i]*S  [^t]"*  •  •  •  are  given  in  order  to  save  the 
tnmUe  of  calculating  the  coefficients.        .... 

24.  Lmsar  IHffermtuU  Equatiom  treated  hy  Operative  Divieian, — 
A  brief  note  on  this  subject  must  suffice.     If 

[IP-^pyD+p^IP  .  .  .  >  =  [<^> 

be  a  linear  differential  equation  with  constant  coefficients, 

PU     Pif     Pz    *    -    ' 
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we  can  invert  the  operation  by  dividing  operatively  /)*,  that  is  )3,  by 
it     The  quotient  applied  to  [«^]  x  is 

Or  we  may  take  the  division  by  descending  terms,  beginning 
with  the  term  D^^  when,  if 

y  =  [D-  -pyD^^  +  (i^i*  -Pt)B^  .  .  .  ][<^>. 
For  example,  let 

y  +  a  -=^. 
Then 

[i?^+ai>]y  =  x;    and   y  =  [i>> -.  aJD  +  a*2)»  -  a'D' ...>"«- a. 
Also 

[D^a'^L^^y^iT^x; 
and 

y  =  [i>-i  -  a-ii)-»  +  er^D^.  .  .]((i-i:r)  =  a"^  ^  "  ^  ??  +  •  •  • 
The  two  roots  are  interdependent,  their  operative  ratio  being 

«  -? 


tf 


d  «  +^8. 


(2)  If  the  coefficients  are  integral  functions  of  «,  the  same  pro- 
cedure is  adopted.    For  example,  let 

[D^-^xL^y  =  (n+l)«". 
Then 

L^^xB 
~I) 

etc. 
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Hence  y  -  [i^  -  j|i> -^  f'i)'. ..](«+ 1)^  =  ^. 

When  the  coefficients  of  2)^,  i),  i>*,  .  .  .  are  functions  of  higher 
Qiden  than  the  first,  the  exponents  of  2>  in  each  tenn  of  the  quotient 
most  be  so  chosen  as  if  possible  to  ensure  that  the  first  term  of  each 
dividend  shall  not  be  repeated  in  each  subtrahend — which  is  generally 
obtained  by  the  aid  of  Leibnitz's  theorenu    For  example  (one  form), 

^  -^  2a?  +  1  6(2iC+  1) 


Of 


course,  L^  here  denotes  operative  involution. 


26.  Conelwum, — Time  does  not  allow  examples  of  functional  equa- 
tions to  be  given ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  support  the  view  that 
operative  division  affords  a  general  and  methodical  way  of  dealing 
▼ith  linear  equations.  Beflection  will  suggest  that  this  way  is  also 
the  natural  way.  We  do  not,  so  to  speak,  attempt  to  capture  the 
solution  by  artifice,  but,  setting  aside  the  quantitative  subjects,  evert 
the  original  operation  itself,  step  by  step,  in  accordance  with  a  fixed 
plan.  It  may  often  happen  that  the  result  of  the  artifice  is  more 
useful  to  us  than  the  result  of  the  general  method ;  but  this  fact  does 
not  necessarily  diminish  the  value  of  the  latter.  Operative  division 
therefore  affords  a  good  preliminary  example  of  the  uses  to  which 
verb-functions  may  be  put. 

It  may  be  noted  in  conclusion  that  the  whole  system  of  verb- 
functions  depends  on  recognition  of  the  fact  that  ^°  does  not  equal 
numerical  unity. 

The  writei^s  warm  thanks  are  due  to  Professor  Joly  for  the 
interest  which  he  has  taken  in  the  matter,  and  for  his  kindness  in 
reading  this  paper  to  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy.  He  is  also  indebted 
to  Professor  Carey,  of  the  University  of  Liverpool,  for  help  rendered ; 
and  to  Mr.  Walter  Stott  for  first  applying  the  general  method  to  the 
solution  of  some  particular  equations ;  and  for  other  assistance.  It  is 
doe  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  B.  W.  H.  T.  Hudson  to  add  that 
Ike  was  one  of  the  first  to  accept  the  validity  of  some  of  the  arguments 
tued  in  this  article. 
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Note  added  in  Frees. — The  following  procedure  enables  ua  to 
ayoid  incommensurable  subjects.  In  the  selected  form  of  the  original 
equation  separate  the  term  free  of  x  into  two  terms  /  +  1;" ;  /  is  now 
made  the  coefficient  of  afi  on  the  left  of  the  equation,  and  "Jl",  that  is, 
it,  is  made  the  new  subject.  For  example,  a^-2x-'b'^0  maybe 
written  ^  -  2:r  +  8  »  8  ;  and  ^8  is  commensurable.  The  same  roots 
are  given  by  aid  of  the  Table,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  retard 
the  convergency  by  this  process,  which,  however,  helps  us  in  other 
ways. 

From  the  solution  of  many  numerical  equations  it  appears  that  a 
real  subject  always  gives  the  greatest  or  the  least  root,  or  both. 
Two 'more  may  often  be  obtained  from  the  equation  in  s.  The  evalua- 
tion of  inverts  with  unreal  subjects  cannot  be  discussed  in  these  very 
brief  notes  on  a  large  theme. 
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OK  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  HY^NA,  MAMMOTH,  AND 
OTHEK  EXTINCT  MAMMALS  IN  A  CARBONIPEROUS 
CAVERN  IN  COUNTY  CQRK. 

Br  R.  J.  USSHER. 

[Rttd  NoTiMBEB  14.    Ordered  for  Publication  Noybmbbb  16. 
PabliBhed  NovmcBBB  30,  1904.] 

Tbr  instances  in  Ireland  in  which  caves  have  been  fonnd  to  contain 
extinct  mammalia  have  been  few,  and  nntil  the  last  fonr  years  far 
between.  Our  most  important  bone-cave  has  hitherto  been  that  of 
Abandon  in  County  Waterford,  which,  in  1859  and  subsequent  years, 
diecorered  to  contain  Bear,  Wolf,  Mammoth,  Horse,  Reindeer, 

[  Bed  Deer  in  a  breccia  beneath  stalagmite.^ 

This  led  me,  at  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Leith  Adams,  to  make 
searchea  in  a  neighbouring  district,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  in 
1B79  of  a  small  bone-cave  at  Ballynamintra,  with  a  series  of  strata 
off  very  different  ages,  from  the  deeply-buried  stalagmite  floor 
and  its  debib  (which  yielded  Bear,  Reindeer,  and  Irish  Elk)  to  the 
BTeolithic  snifaoe-stratum,  fuU  of  kitchen-midden  relics.  The  special 
interest  of  this  cave  consisted  in  its  comprising,  within  a  small  area 

1  Pxoe.  R.  Dublin  Soo.,  22nd  June,  1869.    Natural  History  Reriew,  October, 
1SS9.    Trans.  R.  I.  Afiad.,  vol.  zxii.  (June,  1876). 

».  I,  A«  PBOC.,  VOL.  ZZT.,  &BC.  B.J  J, 
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and  in  the  same  deposit,  an  assemblage  of  broken  bones  of  Irish  Elk, 
with  charcoal  and  other  evidences  of  man's  former  presence.  The 
report  upon  that  cave  may,  however,  have  to  be  reviewed  in  the  light 
of  recent  discoveries  in  other  comities.' 

In  1898  Mr.  Thomas  Flunkett  described  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion the  finding  in  a  Comity  Fermanagh  cave  of  a  Bear*8  skull,  now 
in  the  National  Musemn.  It  was  among  debris  that  appeared  to  have 
been  washed  out  of  a  higher  gallery  that  opened  above  the  spot  where 
it  was  discovered.'  With  the  first  year  of  the  present  century,  upon 
the  initiative  of  Dr.  Scharff,  sustained  cave-exploration  work  was 
organized,  and  the  funds  were  provided  for  three  seasons  by  grants 
from  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy  and  the  British  Association.  During 
the  four  summers  of  1901  to  1904  a  series  of  caves  with  post-glacial 
deposits  have  been  dug  out  in  the  Counties  of  Sligo'  and  Claie,^ 
all  of  which  contained  human  bones  and  implements  of  various 
periods  in  their  upper  strata,  while  their  deeper  beds,  and  some- 
times even  the  surface-stratum,  yielded  numerous  remains  of  Bear 
and  Keindeer,  and  (in  County  Clare)  many  of  the  Irish  Elk.  The 
interesting  addition  of  the  Arctic  Lemming  from  both  counties  has 
rewarded  the  scrutiny  of  Dr.  Scharff,  who  has  also  announced  the 
Wild  Cat  from  more  than  one  County  Clare  cave.  Bears  as  well 
as  Beindeer  appear  to  have  survived  until  the  human  occupation, 
and  to  have  been  used  by  man.  Among  the  varied  implements 
found  in  these  caverns  may  specially  be  mentioned  delicately-pointed 
bonepins  and  piercing  instruments,  and  the  canine  teeth  of  Bear, 
Dog,  and  Boar,  which  had  been  fashioned  into  rude  implements  or 
amulets,  also  finely-chipped  scrapers  of  flint,  and  pins  of  bronse. 
An  interesting  glimpse  at  the  life  of  the  cave-dwellers  has  been 
afforded  by  the  discovery  of  a  stone  oil-lamp,  formed  out  of  a  hollowed 
sandstone  boulder.  The  limited  fauna  of  the  Sligo  and  Clare  cavee 
suggested  that  researches  should  be  made  fuither  south,  as  those 
counties  had  been  subjected  to  very  rigorous  glaciation.  Accordingly, 
I  made  some  visits  to  caves  in  County  Limerick,  and  in  the  north  of 
Cork  near  Doneraile. 

While  visiting  that  district,  I  was  taken  last  May  by  Colonel  J. 


1  Proc.  B.  I.  Acad.,  2nd  eer.,  toL  ii.,  No.  3,  1881  (abstnict).    Sci.  Tians.  B. 
Dublin  Soc.,  vol.  i.  (series  ii.),  April,  1881  (full  report). 

2  Brit.  Assoc.  Beport,  1898,  p.  886. 

'  Trans.  K.  I.  Acad.,  vol.  xxzii.,  Sect.  B.,  part  W.,  September,  1903. 

*  Beport  on  Caves  in  Co.  Clare,  in  preparation  for  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy. 
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GroTe  White  to  a  caye  mentioned  to  me  by  Lord  Castletown  on  his 
estate  near  Castle  Fook.  Entering  from  an  old  quarry  by  a  low 
tnimel,  we  soon  fonnd  ourselves  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  galleries ;  and 
▼bile  seeking  our  way,  my  attendant,  John  Power,  came  upon  a  bone, 
partially  exposed,  which  I  recognized  to  be  a  Mammoth's  scapula.  It 
bad  been  gnawed  round  the  edges,  and  bore  indentations  of  huge 
teeth,  while  a  piece  of  it  broken  off  in  this  process  was  found  several 
leet  away  in  the  sand,  as  well  as  a  Eeindeer's  shin-bone. 

Being  anxious  to  conclude  my  work  in  County  Clare,  three  months 
were  then  occupied  in  the  excavation  of  three  caves  there,  and  it  was  not 
Qotil  the  let  of  September  that  I  was  able  to  commence  the  explora- 
tioa  of  the  new  cave  in  County  Cork,  where  I  remained  until  the  1st 
of  November. 

This  vast  cavern  justifies  the  name  I  propose  to  give  it  of  the 
Mammoth  Gave,  both  from  its  great  extent  and  from  the  fact  that  in 
MTen  different  galleries  remains  of  Mammoth  were  found. 

There  are  halls  and  chambers  of  great  size ;  but  the  characteristio 
feature  of  the  system  is  a  series  of  deep  galleries  that  run  parallel  to 
each  other  from  K.E.  to  S.W.,  and  are  so  close  as  to  be  confluent  in 
places,  the  dividing  walls  having  occasionally  collapsed.  The  great 
depth  of  these  galleries  denotes  a  very  prolonged  wearing  down  by 
water ;  and  they  exhibit  as  landmarks  of  their  history  two  and  even 
three  stalagmite  floors,  the  lower  ones  formed  of  the  concreted  debris 
where  the  upper  floor  had  broken  down  after  its  supporting  sand- 
bed  had  been  washed  away. 

In  every  part  of  this  extensive  cave-system  we  find  a  floor  of 
crystalline  stalagmite  which  sparkles  in  places  like  barley-sugar 
when  it  is  broken.  This  is  usually  the  uppermost  deposit,  and  where 
it  IB  nndistnrbed  it  reposes  on  a  deep  stratum  of  triturated  Old  Bed 
Sandstone.  The  presence  of  this  material  is  easily  to  be  accounted 
&r,  as  the  sandstone  formation,  of  which  the  neighbouring  Bally- 
hoora  Mountains  are  composed,  approaches  the  cave  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  north ;  from  those  mountains  flow  all  the  streams 
of  the  district,  spreading  the  red,  sandy  material  over  the  limestone 
tract. 

It  is  an  elevated  district,  the  cave  itself  being  about  800  feet  above 
the  sea-level;  but  the  cavity,  with  its  ramifications,  was  evidently 
farmed  by  the  underground  waters  that  drained  from  the  upland 
▼alley  upon  which  Castle  Fook  looks  down  from  a  neighbouring  knoll ; 
its  square  mass  of  ruined  masonry  supplies  a  prominent  land-mark 
there,  and  it  gives  its  name  to  the  townland. 
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Violent  floods  most  hare  drained  throngli  the  Mammoth  Care,  for 
in  several  places  the  sand-hed  had  heen  washed  away  from  beneath 
the  stalagmite^  often  leading  to  the  hieak-down  of  llie  latter ;  and 
where  this  had  not  taken  place,  bones,  sach  as  a  Bear's  jaw,  were 
f onnd  adhering  to  the  lower  side  of  the  stalagmite. 

In  other  places,  as  in  the  Elephant  Hall,  the  stalagmite  was 
unbroken ;  and  on  its  remoTal  the  fragments  of  a  more  ancient  floor 
were  found  beneath  it  in  the  sand,  together  with  animal  remains.  A 
large  mass  of  stalagmite  of  this  sort  lay  over  a  skoll  of  Beer,  which 
again  rested  on  the  sknll  of  a  Bear. 

The  stones  found  in  the  sand-deposit  of  this  caTe  are  limestone 
fragments,  and  there  is  a  general  absence  of  those  water-wom  or  ice- 
worn  pebbles  and  boulders  with  which  I  was  so  familiar  in  the  cayes 
of  Sligo  and  Clare.  Above  the  stalagmite,  it  is  tme,  there  are  earth- 
falls  intmded  here  and  there  from  aboTC,  throng  fissores.  In  these 
are  many  worn  stones  of  the  paving-stone  type ;  but  I  have  failed  to 
observe  them  below  the  stalagmite.  The  animal  remains,  round 
which  centres  the  interest  of  this  cave,  are  in  extraordinary  profusion, 
and  often  admirably  preserved ;  they  aro  found  in  all  directions,  even 
in  the  most  remote  and  narrow  galleries. 

I  am  not  referring  now  to  the  fox-earth  bones  which  aro  generally 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  stalagmite,  and  which  may  be  considered 
quite  recent,  but  to  the  great  harvest  of  fossil  bones  which  we  have 
found  beneath  the  stalagmite  floor,  often  embedded  in  it,  or  in  the 
brecciated  sand  that  adhered  to  its  lower  side.  These  had  been 
occasionally  washed  out  of  their  position  into  lower  galleries,  whero 
they  lay  loose  on  the  sand.  Sometimes  a  large  bone  was  partially 
cemented  into  the  stalagmite,  or  sand  breccia,  and  partially  exposed ; 
and  elsewhere  there  were  bones  and  fragments  of  tusks  among  lime- 
stone rubble,  or  on  shelves  of  the  walls  where  they  had  been  left 
high  and  dry. 

The  two  animals  most  numerously  represented  are  Bear  and 
Beindeer ;  and  here  I  may  remark  that  the  widespread  prevalence  of 
these  creatures  has  been  proved  most  convincingly  by  the  caves  of 
Ireland,  none  of  which,  if  they  contain  extinct  animals  at  all,  seem  to 
be  without  remains  of  Bear  or  Beindeer,  or  of  both.  The  Bears  appear 
to  have  inhabited  the  galleries  and  chambera  of  the  Mammoth  Cave, 
where  they  brought  in  their  prey,  which  included  such  large  game  as 
Elephants  and  Irish  Elks,  whose  bones  were  gnawed  and  fractured ; 
even  the  long  bones  of  the  adult  Mammoth  had  lost  their  extremities, 
and  its  tusks  had  been  broken  into  small  fragments ;  while  the  remains 
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of  Hammotli  calyes  were  found  in  more  than  one  place,  and  a  very 
interesting  mandible  of  one  of  these  exhibits  its  first  teeth. 

The  Wolf,  too,  seems  to  be  represented,  for  we  found  a  canine 
ndim  of  large  sice  in  the  stalagmite. 

Bat  we  were  yet  to  discoyer  a  more  able  bone-cmsher  than  the 
Bear  or  the  Wolf ;  for  a  portion  of  a  maxilla  with  the  two  back 
molarB  which  tamed  up  in  the  sand  has  been  recognized  by  Dr.  Scharff 
IS  that  of  the  Spotted  Hysena,  an  animal  new  to  the  Iiish  list,  and 
wbich  connects  our  Pleistocene  fauna  with  that  of  more  southern 
ooimtzies. 

Possibly  when  the  bones  are  determined,  other  ftTiiniiLlft  may  be 
found  to  be  represented,  some  of  the  cervine  remains  being  remarkable. 

The  question  naturally  arises  whether  or  not  this  is  a  pre-glacial 
csTe ;  its  long  history  needs  to  be  elucidated  by  all  the  light  that  can 
be  thrown  on  it,  so  that  too  much  care  and  labour  cannot  be  expended 
in  working  oat  this  extensiye  cayem.  It  may  proye  to  be  the  most 
important  bone-caye  yet  discoyered  in  Ireland,  not  only  from  the 
abundance  and  y  ariety  of  extinct  animals  that  it  contains,  but  from  the 
fact  that  it  opens  up  a  chapter  in  the  Pleistocene  history  of  the  country 
of  which  we  had  preyiously  yery  scanty  records,  except  such  limited 
endence  as  was  afforded  by  the  Shandon  caye. 

lake  the  latter,  the  Mammoth  caye  has  as  yet  yielded  no  relics  of 
etily  Man ;  hut  it  would  be  rash  to  assume  that  such  may  not  be 
diBcorered  there  by  a  thorough  examination  of  its  contents. 

To  do  this  properly  the  materials  should  be  harrowed  or  carried 
Got  and  searched  by  daylight— a  method  that  at.  present  seems  only 
psitially  possible,  owing  to  the  tortuous  and  irregular  form  of  the 
psittges,  encumbered  by  masses  of  rock.  We  haye  already  cleared  out 
the  entrance  gallery,  enlarging  it  by  blasting,  and  Lord  Castletown  has 
placed  a  strong  door  there ;  we  haye  made  preliminary  excavations  in 
ptits  that  haye  been  named  the  HysBna  Chamber,  the  Elephant  Hall, 
the  Abyss,  and  Fairy-land. 

These  searches  hay^  resulted  in  the  procuring  of  fifteen  baskets  of 
fonl  bones,  though  some  of  the  time,  during  our  two  months'  stay, 
▼as  occupied  in  making  a  survey  and  sections  of  the  cave— a  work 
which,  it  ia  hoped,  may  be  continued  towards  completion  next  year. 

Until  the  22nd  October,  I  found  this  the  driest  cave  I  had  ever 
waked ;  but  after  that  date  a  heavy  rain-fall  caused  the  whole  place 
to  become  so  wet  as  to  be  dangerous  to  health. 
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II. 

CHEMICAL  CHANaES  ATTENDING  THE  AEROBIC  BAG- 
TERIAL  FERMENTATION  OF  SIMPLE  ORGANIC  SUB- 
STANCES. PART  I.— UREA,  A8PARAGINE,  ALBUMOSE, 
AND  ROCHELLE  SALT. 

(Platbb  L-n.) 

Bt  W.  E.  ADENET,  D.Sc.,  Goiator  and  Examiner  in  Chemistry  in  the 
Royal  Uniyenity  of  Iielaad. 

Read  Obcsmbbr  12,  1904.    Ordered  for  Publication,  Dbcbicbbr  14,  1904. 
Publiflhed  Makck  3,  1905. 

Thb  relation  of  bacteria  to  the  chemical  changes  which  they  bring 
about  in  the  substances  they  feed  upon  and  come  in  contact 
with,  admittedly  forms  a  Tery  large  field  for  inquiry,  and  one  which 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  made  the  subject  of  accurate  inyestiga- 
tion  to  any  large  extent — certainly  not  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
morphology  of  the  organisms  concerned  has  been  studied. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  emphasize  the  correctness  of  this  statement. 
The  chemical  changes  which  can  be  induced  by  bacteria  must  be  yery 
numerous,  seeing  tiiat  the  physiological  ^processes  of  respiration, 
digestion,  assimilation,  secretion,  and  excretion  may  all  be  set  up 
during  their  actiyity. 

These  changes  must,  moreoyer,  be  profoundly  modified  in  solutions 
of  similar  substances,  fermented  by  similar  organisms,  when  the  supply 
of  atmospheric  oxygen  is  yaried. 

Under  the  ordinary  methods  of  cultiyating  bacteria,  it  is  impossible 
to  assume  that  an  excess  of  oxygen  can  be  equally  maintained  through- 
out the  mass  of  the  solution,  owing  to  the  rapid  rate  of  fermentation, 
and  to  the  sparing  solubility  of  oxygen  in  water. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  under  such  conditions  the  liquid 
medium  must  be  regarded  from  the  chemical  point  of  yiew  as  con- 
stituting yarying  chemical  systems  from  the  surface  exposed  to  the 
air  downwards,  and  that,  if  it  be  desired  to  study  chemical  changes 
under  rigid  conditions,  the  method  of  experimenting  must  be  materially 
modified. 

It  is  not  easy  to  deyise  modifications  which  shall  at  once  meet  with 
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all  difficulties  in  the  direction  here  indicated,  to  preserve  without  loss 
the  products  of  the  chemical  changes,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ensure 
the  purity  of  the  organisms  setting  up  the  changes.  But,  hesides  this, 
the  field  of  inquiry  is  so  eztensiye  that  it  would  not  be  wise,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  attempt  to  do  so.  There  are  a 
namber  of  problems  in  the  chemistry  of  bacterial  fermentation  which 
require  iuTestigation  in  connexion  with  the  question  of  the  pollution 
and  purification  of  water,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  necessary 
introductory  studies  to  the  larger  problems  aboye  referred  to. 

The  author  desires  to  describe  in  this  communication  a  few  of  such 
ftadies.  His  method  of  experimenting  has  been  to  allow  very  dilute 
solutions  of  simple  organic  substances  of  known  strength  to  ferment 
voder  aerobic  conditions,  and  to  determine  from  time  to  time  the 
products  of  fermentation.  The  strength  of  the  solutions  has  been 
carefully  determined,  so  that  the  amount  of  oxygen  required  in  the 
process  of  fermentation  shall  not  exceed  its  solubility  in  water.  The 
physiological  processes  which  can  be  conyeniently  studied  by  this 
method  are  those  of  respiration  and  digestion  (by  euzymic  action). 

27ie  Fermentation  of  Vrea, 

Urea  has  been  one  of  the  substances  selected  by  the  author  for 
investigation  on  account  of  its  extremely  simple  constitution  and 
chemical  characters,  and  also  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
c<xiverted  into  ammonium  carbonate  by  certain  organisms. 

The  micro-coccus  ureae,  as  is  well  known,  possesses  this  power  to  a 
maiked  degree;  and  Miquel  has  shown  that  a  number  of  other  organisms 
also  possess  it.  The  change  is  brought  about  by  the  enzyme  urase 
This  change,  therefore,  comes  under  the  physiological  process  of 
digestion. 

It  is  known  that  the  micro*coccus  ureae  can  be  cultivated  in  solu- 
tions of  urea  containing  phosphates  and  the  other  necessary  salts.  The 
urea  being  then  the  only  nutrient  organic  substance  present,  must 
undergo  changes  in  connexion  with  the  physiological  processes  of 
respiration  and  assimilation  as  well  as  with  that  of  digestion.  By  the 
method  of  investigation  employed  by  the  author,  the  process  of  respira* 
tioa  and  digestion  can  easily  be  examined  when  such  simple  substances 
aa  urea  are  the  subject  of  investigation ;  and  in  the  experiments  to  be 
described  tke  author  proposes  to  confine  himself  to  the  changes 
poMble  under  these  two  processes.  He  hopes  to  deal  with  the  other 
processes  in  a  future  communication. 

jB2 
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Method  of  JSxperimenting. 

The  method  of  experimenting,  and  the  special  apparatus  which 
have  been  emplojed  for  the  experiments,  require  but  brief  reference, 
as  both  have  been  fully  described  in  a  memoir  on  *'The  Course  and 
Nature  of  Fermentatiye  Changes  in  Natural  and  Polluted  Waters/* 
published  in  the  Trans.  Boyal  Dublin  Society,  vol.  y.,  ser.  2,  1895. 

Solutions  of  urea  and  of  the  necessary  inorganic  salts  were  made  up 
to  a  conyenient  strength  with  fresh  distilled  water.  The  dissolyed 
gases,  inorganic  and  organic  nitrogen,  were  determined  both  at  the 
commencement  and  at  the  conclusion  of  an  experiment. 

If  the  initial  or  earlier  steps  only  of  the  fermentation  were  requii^ 
to  be  studied,  the  solutions  were  preserved  in  bottles  completely  filled 
and  carefully  stoppered  with  well- ground  glass  stoppers,  the  dissolyed 
oxygen  in  the  solution  providing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  that  gas  for 
the  purpose.  If,  however,  it  were  desired  to  study  the  course  of 
fermentation  more  completely,  then  it  was  found  necessary  to  leave 
air  in  the  bottle  sufficient  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  oxygen. 

It  was  possible  to  make  the  solutions  sufficiently  dilute  to  ensure 
that  the  dissolved  oxygen  should  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the  com- 
plete fermentation  of  the  organic  substance  it  contained ;  the  quantities, 
however,  of  substance  fermented,  and  of  products  formed,  would  then 
necessarily  be  yery  small — undesirably  so  for  many  purposes. 

For  the  first-mentioned  object  a  bottle  of  ordinary  form  is  employed ; 
for  the  second,  one  of  special  form  is  necessary.  I  haye  found  Chancel's 
form  of  glass  flask  for  taking  the  specific  gravities  of  gases  yery 
conyenient  for  the  purpose.  It  consists  of  a  flask,  the  neck  of  which 
is  ground  and  fitted  with  a  hollow  glass  stopper.  A  side  tubule  is 
fused  on  the  outside  of  the  neck ;  and  a  hole  is  bored  through  the  side 
of  the  stopper  to  correspond  with  it.  A  tube  is  also  fused  on  the  inside 
of  the  stopper  over  the  hole ;  and  by  its  means,  in  one  position  of  the 
stopper,  the  outer  tubule  may  be  placed  in  direct  communication  with 
the  interior  and  bottom  portion  of  the  flask.  The  outer  end  of  the 
stopper  is  continued  into  a  glass  tube  furnished  with  a  stopcock. 
With  this  form  of  flask,  the  gases  in  the  air-space,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  experiment,  may  be  easily  displaced  by  means  of  paraffin  oil, 
and  transferred  to  the  special  gas  analysis  apparatus  for  measurement 
and  analysis  (Joe.  eity  p.  546).  The  solution  may  then  be  displaced  and 
transferred  to  the  laboratory  flask  of  the  same  apparatus,  and  the 
dissolyed  gases  in  it  boiled  out  and  analysed. 
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Tbe  capacities  of  the  flasks  were  very  carefully  determined.  Thej 
varied  from  about  540  c.c.  to  about  600  c.c. ;  and  usually  the  volume 
of  solution  employed  was  about  400  cc.  for  each  flask. 

Both  bottles  and  flasks  were  immersed  in  distilled  water,  neck 
downwards,  in  large  glass  vessels,  which  were  themselves  covered  with 
ghus  plates,  and  kept  in  the  dark  at  an  equable  temperature. 


Compoiitian  of  Solution  omphyod. 

The  solutions  employed  have  all  been  made  of  the  same  strength, 
Tie.,  0*225  grm.  urea,  and  0-1  grm.  each  of  potassium  phosphate, 
potassium  chloride,  and  sodium  carbonate  per  litre.  This  quantity  of 
urea  is  equivalent  to  83*7  c.c.  carbon  dioxide,  measured  at  0^  and 
760  mm.,  and  0*105  grm.  of  nitrogen.  Solutions  of  this  strength 
have  been  found  very  convenient,  because  the  fermentations  have  not 
been  sufficiently  rapid  in  them  to  set  up  anaerobic  conditions  in  the 
lower  layers  of  liquid  when  not  exposed  to  a  temperature  higher 
than  21°  C. 


Meihode  of  Determining  ike  Organic  and  the  Inarganie  Nitrogen. 

For  the  determination  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  nitrogen,  as 
dilute  solutions  as  possible  were  in  all  oases  employed,  the  strength 
taken  being  just  sufficient  to  give  distinctly  the  necessary  colour 
nactiona. 

The  nitrogen  as  ammonia  has  been  determined  by  direct  nessler- 
iaing. 

Nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrite  has  been  determined  by  the  meta- 
phenylene  diamine  method. 

In  all  cases  the  total  inorganic  nitrogen  has  also  been  determined  by 
the  zinc- copper  couple,  and  nitrogen  as  nitrate  sought  for ;  but  no 
distinct  evidence  has  been  found  of  its  presence  in  any  of  the  solutions 
in  which  the  fermentation  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  to  completion. 

The  oi^anic  nitrogen,  together  with  ammonia,  if  present,  has 
been  determined  by  evaporation  and  ignition  with  small  quantities 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  not  exceeding  1  to  2  c.c.  The  acid 
solution  was  rendered  alkaline,  and  the  ammonia  distilled  off,  as  in 
Kjeldhal's  process. 
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The  Organisms  effecting  the  lermentatians. 

In  most  of  the  ezperiments  to  be  described,  care  has  been  taken 
to  avoid  commencing  with  organisms  in  a  state  of  activity,  because 
their  enzymic  action  would  mask  the  respiratory  changes  which  it  was 
also  desired  to  study. 

Consequently  the  germs  present  in  the  distilled  water,  and  other 
substances  employed  in  making  up  the  solutions,  have  been  relied  upon 
for  setting  up  fermentation. 

tn  the  course  of  three  months  or  so,  the  solutions  become  slightly 
turbid ;  and  the  turbidity  becomes  more  distinct  a  few  days  later,  and 
remains  until  the  fermentation  is  complete. 


Table  I. 

Analyses  giving  the  oxygen  consumed,  and  the  products  formed,  by 
the  respiratory  and  enzymic  changes  exerted  by  the  organisma 
during  the  earliest  stages  of  their  development  and  activity  in 
solutions  of  urea. 

The  gases  are  stated  in  c.c.  at  N.  T.  P.,  and  the  organic  nitrogen  and 
inorganic  nitrogen  compounds  in  grms.,  per  litre  : — 


OissoLTED  Gases. 

KXTROOBN  i 

i8 

No. 

COa 

02 

Na 

Organic 

NHs 

NaOa 

1 

19-63 

6-99 

13-74 

0-106 

0-0001 

0-0 

2 

20-63 

6-42 

13-66 

0-106 

0  0003 

trace 

3 

23-19 

3-06 

13-60 

— 

0-0032 

0-00148 

4 

29*88 

0-01 

13-47 

—  • 

0-0108 

0-00247 

6 

42-22 

0-00 

13-40 

0-077 

0-026 

0-00244 

Adbnet — Aerobic  Bacterial  Fermentation.  11 

No.  1.  Analysis  of  solutioii  at  commencement  of  experiment. 

Xo.  2.  Analysis  of  solution  five  months  later. 

No.  3.  Analysis  of  a  portion  of  solution  from  No.  2  after  allowing 
it  to  fennent  eight  days  longer. 

No.  4.  Analysis  of  a  portion  of  the  solution  from  No.  3  after 
aflowing  it  to  ferment  three  days  longer. 

No.  5.  Analysis  of  another  portion  of  the  original  solution  after 
l^eeping  for  five  months. 

On  comparing  the  results  of  No.  3  with  those  of  No.  1,  it 
appears  that  0*00148  grm.  of  nitrogen  as  nitrous  anhydride, 
0*0031  grm.  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia,  and  3*56  c.c.  of  carbon  dioxide 
were  formed,  while  3*94  cc.  oxygen  were  consumed. 

The  proportion  of  nitrogen  as  nitrous  anhydride  to  that  as  ammonia 
is  M  nearly  as  1  :  2  that  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  this  first  step  of 
fermentation  consisted  almost  entirely  of  a  direct  oxidation  according 
to  the  equation : — 


3CON,H4  +  30,  «  3C0,  +  N,0,  +  4NH,. 


(1) 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  equation  that  the  volume  of  carbon  dioxide 
formed  is  eqoal  to  that  of  the  oxygen  consumed,  one-half  of  the  latter 
being  taken  up  to  form  nitrous  anhydride,  and  one-half  to  form  carbon 
dioxUe.  The  analysis  of  No.  3  shows  that  the  volume  of  carbon 
dioxide  formed  was  very  nearly  equal  to  the  volume  of  oxygen 
eoiiflimied. 

Assuming  this  equation  to  correctly  indicate  the  process  of 
oxidation,  we  may  differentiate  the  products  due  to  respiratory 
chaoges  from  those  due  to  enzymic  action.  Thus,  the  volume  of 
®^gen  equivalent  to  the  nitrogen  as  nitrous  anhydride  may  be 
obtained  by  calculation ;  then  twice  that  volume  equals  the  carbon 
dioiide  formed  at  the  same  time.  The  remaining  carbon  dioxide  may 
tben  be  taken  as  due  to  enzymic  action ;  and  the  nitrogen  as  ammonia 
equivalent  to  it  may  be  calculated  according  to  the  equation  : — 

CONA  +  H,0  =  CO,  +  2NH,.  (2) 
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Table  II., 

Showing  the  percentages  of  the  products,  recorded  in  Table  I.,  which 
were  due  to  respiratory  changes,  and  of  those  which  were  due  to 
enzymic  change,  the  total  carbon  dioxide  and  inorganic  nitrogen 
compounds  being  taken  each  as  100. 


Besulu  of 
Bespiratory  Changes. 

Enzymic 
Changes. 

Oxygen  absorbed  by  other 
Physiological  Processes. 

No. 

COa 

NH, 

NaOs 

Oa 
absorbed 

CO, 

NHs 

1 

1          : 

3 

100-0 

67-7 

32-3 

89-9 

0-0 

00 

10-16 

4 

57-7 

37-6 

18-8 

84-6 

42-3 

410 

15-46 

5 

25-9 

17-2 

8-6 

83-6 

74-1 

73-8 

16-64 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  division  of  the  fermentative  products 
between  the  processes  of  respiratory  and  enzymic  changes  in  accordance 
with  the  above  equations  (1  and  2)  is  shown  to  be  justified  by  the  fact 
that  the  inorganic  products  are  nearly  all  accounted  for. 

The  respiratory  changes  were  similar  in  degree  in  the  two  experi- 
ments 4  and  5  ;  but  the  enzymic  changes  were  very  different.  This 
was  no  doubt  due  to  the  solution  in  the  latter  experiment  being  kept 
for  some  time  after  aerobic  conditions  had  ceased. 


The  Chemistry  of  more  Advanced  Stages  of  Fermentative  Change. 

The  next  series  of  experiments  were  carried  out  with  the  object  of 
studying  more  advanced  stages  of  fermentation ;  and  with  this  object 
in  view  known  volumes  of  air  were  left  in  the  flasks  above  described 
to  act  as  reservoirs  of  oxygen. 

The  experiments  were  commenced  on  the  same  day  as  the  foregoing 
and  with  portions  of  the  same  solution. 
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The  chaDges  in  compositioii  of  the  gases  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
flasks,  and  in  the  solutions,  indicated  in  the  preceding  Tahle  of 
Analyses,  may  be  summarized  as  follows : — 


No. 

COa 

02 

N,. 

6 

+  35-54 

-  32-63 

+  1'31 

7 

+  65-25 

-  51-20 

+  0-26 

8 

+  68-58 

-  72-52 

-  0-53 

9 

+  62'83 

-  82-84 

+  005 

Table  IY., 

Stating  the  results  due  to  respiratory  and  enzymic  changes  respec- 
tively, in  percentages,  as  in  Table  II. 


BesullBof 

Enzymic 
Chuiges. 

Oxygen  absorbed  by  other 
Physiologioal  Proceaws. 

No. 

CO, 

NHs 

NaOa 

02 

CO, 

NH, 

6 

77-0 

48*5 

24*3 

83-9 

23-0 

21-6 

16-1 

7 

67-8 

43-1 

21-6 

86*6 

32-2 

80-7 

13-5 

The  figures  in  the  foregoing  Tables  again  prove  that  the  inorganic 
products  are  nearly  all  accounted  for,  when  distributed  in  accordance 
with  equations  1  and  2  ;  and  they  afford  additional  evidence  that  the 
principle  upon  which  the  division  has  been  made  is  well  founded. 

It  is  evident  from  the  analytical  results  recorded  for  experiment  6, 
Table  IY.,  that  the  urea  originally  present  in  solution  had  by  no  means 
undergone  complete  metabolic  change. 

Of  the  products  formed  in  this  experiment,  77  per  cent,  of  the  total 
carbon  dioxide  was  the  result  of  the  respiratory  change,  and  23 
per  cent,  the  result  of  enzymic  action ;  whUe,  of  the  total  inorganic 
nitrogen  products,  72-81  per  cent,  was  the  result  of  respiratory  change, 
and  21*58  the  result  of  enzymic  action,  leaving  5*6  per  cent,  of  those 
products  unaccounted  for. 
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t 

Of  the  ozjgen  consmned,  83*91  per  cent,  was  taken  up  by  the 
ntpintoty  changes,  and  16*09  per  cent,  bj  other  physiological  pro- 
cwses  not  examined. 

On  comparing  together  the  analytical  results  recorded  for  the  next 
time  experiments,  Nos.  7,  8,  and  9,  Table  III.,  it  is  evident  that  No.  7 
nofa  the  point  when  the  change  of  all  the  urea  originally  present  had 
jntt  been  completed ;  while  Nos.  8  and  9  mark  well-adyanced  steps 
in  true  nitrification  of  the  ammonia. 

In  the  case  of  No.  7,  67*8  per  cent,  and  64*6  per  cent.,  respec- 
tiTely,  of  the  total  carbon  dioxide  and  inorganic  nitrogen  products 
weiethe  result  of  respiratory  change ;  and  32*2  per  cent,  and  30*7  per 
ceot,  respectively,  of  the  same  products  were  the  result  of  enzymic 
aetioiiy  leaying,  in  the  case  of  the  latter  products,  4*7  nitrogen  as 
smmonia  unaccounted  for. 

Of  the  oxygen  consumed,  86*5  per'  cent,  was  taken  up  by  the 
letpiratory  changes,  and  13*5  per  cent,  by  other  physiological  pro- 
oeans  not  examined.  .    . 

Although  experiment  7  illustrates  the  complete  fermentation  of 
the  nrea  originally  present,  the  total  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  formed 
only  accounts  for  77*96  per  cent,  of  the  carbon  which  the  urea 
originally  contained ;  and  the  total  inorganic  nitrogen  products  account 
for  only  81*9  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen  originally  present  in  the  same. 
It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  the  balance  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  and 
atmospheric  oxygen — ^viz.,  22*04  per  cent.,  18*1  per  cent.,  and  13*5  per 
cent,  respectively — were  taken  up  by  other  physiological  processes. 


Ezperimenti  with  Urea  and  BochelU  Salt 

The  following  experiments  confirm,  in  an  interesting  way,  the  fact 
borne  out  by  experiments  1,  2,  and  3,  Table  I.,  viz.,  that  the  enzymic 
wtion  was  not  exerted  by  the  organisms  upon  urea  during  the  earliest 
■tnetof  their  development. 

These  experiments  were  made  with  a  solution,  in  distilled  water,  of 
uca  and  inorganic  salts  of  similar  strength  as  the  preceding  solutions, 
bvt  containing  in  addition  0*141  grm.  per  litre  of  Rochelle  salt, 
i  quantity  equivalent  to  44*64  c.c.  of  carbon  dioxide.  This  latter 
nlisttnoe  was  selected  as  being  a  very  suitable  organic  nutrient  for 
the  organisms  capable  of  hydrolizing  urea  (see  Jaksch,  Zeitschr.  f  •  phys. 
Cbem.  1881). 
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Table  V. 

Analyses  giving  the  total  atmospheric  oxygen  consumed,  and  the 
products  formed,  by  the  respiratory  and  enzymic  changes  exerted 
by  the  organisms  during  the  earliest  stages  of  their  development 
and  activity  in  solutions  of  urea  and  Eochelle  salt. 


No. 

Datb. 

DiBSOLVBD  QaBBS. 

NiTBOoxzr 

AS 

COacc. 

Oa  c.c. 

Na  c.c. 

NHagn. 

10 

At  commencement,       .    . 

19*60 

6*34 

11-26 

0-0002 

11 

Six  days  later,    .... 

92-04 

0-19 

10-69 

0-0003 

12 

Nine  days  later,      .     ,.     . 

32-66 

0-00 

10-79 

0-0007 

13 

Twelve  months  later,  .     . 

33-38 

0-00 

11-06 

0-0009 

14 

Seven  days  later,     .     .     . 

Atmosphere  of  flask  in 
No.  14- 

70-26 

4-74 

13-31 

00220 

At  commencement,    . 

0-00 

160-84 

606-34 

At  conclusion,       .     . 

0-00 

13809 

601-88 

1 

From  the  results  recorded  in  the  above  Table,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  one  of  the  most  marked  influences  of  the  Rochelle  salt  is  to  set 
up  a  very  rapid  fermentation.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  in  No.  11, 
although  nearly  all  of  the  oxygen  had  been  consumed,  only  a  minute 
quantity  of  ammonia  had  been  formed.  After  three  days'  longer 
fermentation  in  another  portion  of  the  solution.  No.  12,  a  small 
quantity  was  formed ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  the  limit  for  the 
stage  of  development  which  the  very  small  quantity  of  dissolved 
oxygen  originally  present  allowed ;  since,  when  a  third  portion  of  the 
solution  (11)  was  kept  for  nearly  eleven  months,  the  amount  of 
ammonia  found  in  it  was  but  little  more  than  that  in  No.  12. 

But  when  a  larger  supply  of  atmospheric  oxygen  was  provided, 
as  in  experiment  14,  more  advanced  stages  of  fermentation  very  rapidly 
set  in  ;  and  in  seven  days  from  the  commencement  of  the  experiment 
about  one-flfth  of  the  urea  originally  present  had  been  hydrolysed  into 
ammonium  carbonate. 
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We  can  diBtingiuBh,  with  dose  approzimatioii,  between  the.pro- 
dncUdae  to  enzymic  action  and  those  due  to  respiratory  change  thus : 
aaBnming  that  the  0*022  grm.  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia  was  wholly 
the  nsult  of  hydrolysis  of  urea>  its  equivalent  of  carbon  dioxide  is 
17-54  CO,  This  leaves  a  balance  of  33*1 1  c.c.  of  carbon  dioxide  as  due 
to  respiratory  change  exerted  upon  the  Rochelle  salt.  Assuming  the 
oxidation  to  have  taken  place  according  to  the  equation  — 

2C4H4KNaOe  +  50,  «  SCO,  +  4H,0  +  2KNaO, 

the  volume  of  oxygen  consumed  is  to  the  volume  of  carbon  dioxide 
formed  as  5 :  8.  That  is,  the  balance  of  33*11  c.c.  of  carbon  dioxide 
sbonld  be  equiralent  to  20*7  c.c.  of  oxygen.  The  analysis  shows 
acoDsomption  of  23*1  c.c.  of  that  gas. 

We  are  therefore  warranted  in  assuming  that  the  respiratory 
changes  were  practically  confined  to  the  Rochelle  salt,  and  the  enzymic 
action  to  the  urea.  It  may  then  be  gathered  from  the  analytical 
leniltBthat  74-17  per  cent,  of  the  carbon  in  the  former  substance  was 
CQDTerted  into  carbon  dioxide,  and  that  at  the  same  time  20*96  per 
cent,  of  the  latter  substance  suffered  hydrolysis. 

Direct  quantitative  evidence  is  also  afforded  by  these  results, 
showing  that  the  hydrolysis  of  urea  during  fermentation  of  the  more 
favourable  nutrient  substance,  Rochelle  salt,  is  entirely  due  to  enzymic 
action,  and  not  to  any  other  physiological  process. 

A  further  feature  of  interest  exhibited  by  the  results  recorded  in 
Table  7  is  the  evidence  which  the  figures  for  the  dissolved  atmospheric 
nitrogen  afford  of  the  ''  fixation  "  of  that  gas  during  the  fermentation. 
The  different  values  obtained  before  and  after  fermentation  are  all, 
with  the  exception  of  No.  13,  decidedly  too  large  to  ascribe  to 
experimental  errors. 

Conehman, 

1.  The  organisms  capable  of  initiating  and  effecting  the  hydrolysis 
of  urea  appear  to  exert  that  change  entirely  by  enzymic  action. 

2.  When  the  conditions  of  fermentation  are  such  that  urea  is 
subject  to  the  physiological  process  of  respiration — in  other  words, 
when  urea  is  the  sole  nutrient  organic  substance  present — ^it  undergoes 
only  partial  hydrolysiS|  the  greater  part  of  it  undergoing  a  process  of 
oxidation ;  thus : — 

3C0NJB[  +  30, «  3C0,  +  N,0,  +  4NH3, 

the  result  of  the  respiratory  or  energetic  metabolic  requirements  of  the 
ORanismss 
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3.  Of  the  proportions  of  the  urea  which  suffered  respiratory  and 
enzymic  changes  in  an  experiment,  in  which  the  urea  had  undei^ne 
complete  metabolic  change,  about  two-thirds  was  completely  oxidised, 
according  to  the  above  equation,  and  one-third  was  converted  into 
ammonium  carbonate  by  hydrolysis. 

4.  Small  quantities  of  oxygen  are  also  taken  up  by  other  physio- 
logical processes  not  yet  examined. 

5.  Products  of  hydrolytic  action  have  not  been  observed  at  the 
earliest  stages  of  the  development  of  the  organisms. 

6.  Wlien  the  urea  was  associated  with  such  an  organic  compound 
as  Rochelle  salt,  it  apparently  suffered  no  change  until  enzymic  action 
set  in,  and  was  apparently  not  affected  by  other  physiological  changes, 
these  latter  being  confined  to  the  Eochelle  salt,  and  also  to  the 
dissolved  atmospheric  nitrogen. 

7.  Decided  quantities  both  of  the  carbon  and  nitrogen  of  the  urea 
fermented,  and  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  consumed,  have  been  noticed 
as  having  been  taken  up,  no  doubt,  by  constructive  and  other  physio- 
logical processes ;  but  these  have  not  yet  been  completely  examined. 

The  Fermentation  of  A^aragine. 

Asparagine  is  a  substance  of  well-defined  constitution,  and  easily 
undergoes  enzymic  change  into  aspartic  acid  and  ammonia ;  and  it  has 
for  these  reasons  been  included  amongst  the  substances  for  study  in 
this  investigation. 

The  experiments  with  this  substance  have  been  conducted  m  a 
precisely  similar  manner  to  those  with  urea.  The  descriptions  of 
them,  and  the  results  obtained,  will  be  found  in  Table  VI. 

On  reference  to  the  Table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  experiment, 
No.  16,  was  stopped  just  at  tlie  commencement  of  fermentation,  and 
the  results  give  the  chemical  changes  which  were  set  up  during  the 
earliest  stages  of  activity  of  the  organisms  ;  thus  0-61  cc.  oxygen  was 
absorbed^  and  1-4  cc.  CO,  and  0*001  grm.  nitrogen  as  ammonia  were 
iormed. 

The  results  of  the  next  experiment,  No.  17,  and  also  No.  18, 
indicate  more  advanced  steps  of  the  fermentation ;  but  in  these  cases 
the  oxygen  originally  present  had  been  completely  absorbed ;  conse- 
quently the  results  may,  have  been  slightly  affected  by  anaerobic 
conditions.  It  will,  however,  be  noticed  that  the  amount  of  ammonia 
formed  in  both  these  experiments  was  very  large  in  comparison  with 
the  volumes  of  carbon  dioxide  which  were  also  formed.     The 'nitrogen 
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as  ammonia  amounts  to  one-hall  the  nitrogen  originally  present  in  the 
asparagine,  while  the  carbon  dioxide  only  accounts  for  one-seventh  of 
the  carbon.  Such  a  result  cannot  be  referred  to  anaerobic  conditions, 
and  it  may  be  concluded,  having  regard  to  the  ease  with  which 
asparagine  is  hydrolysed,  that  in  both  the  experiments  practically  the 
whole  of  it  was  changed  by  enzymic  action  into  aspartic  acid  and 
ammonia,  and  that  the  respiratory  changes  were  subsequently  exerted 
upon  the  aspartic  acid  so  formed,  in  accordance  with  the  following 
equations : — 

CJffaCNHj)  (CO .  KEO  (CO,H)  +  BtiO  =  QiHsCNH,)  (CO,H),+  NH,.  (1) 
CaH,(NHa)(C02H),  +  3  0,  =  4  CO,  +  NHs + 2  H,0.  (2) 

From  equation  (1)  it  is  seen  that,  as  a  result  of  hydrolysis,  one-half 
of  the  nitrogen  in  asparagine  is  retained  in  the  product,  aspartic  acid, 
and  one-half  goes  to  form  ammonia. 

Since,  in  the  case  of  asparagine,  ammonia  is  the  sole  inorganic 
product  of  enzymic  change,  the  whole  of  the  carbon  dioxide  formed 
during  its  fermentation  may  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  respiratory 
changes. 

Hie  experiments  recorded  in  the  Table  form  a  series  illustrating 
different  stages  of  fermentation  from  commencement  to  completion ; 
and  the  course  of  the  fermentative  changes  are  best  shown  by  the 
accompanying  curves ;  thus,  when  the  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia 
are  plotted  together^  the  course  of  change  is  represented  by  two 
straight  lines,  one  showing  the  course  of  enzymic  changes,  the  other 
the  after-effect  of  respiratory  changes  upon  the  aspartic  acid,  the 
organic  product  of  the  first-named  changes. 

When  the  volumes  of  carbon  dioxide  formed  and  of  oxygen  absorbed 
are  plotted  together,  a  straight  line  is  also  obtained. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  the  absorption  of  the  greater 
part,  if  not  of  the  whole,  of  the  oxygen  may  also  be  regarded  as  due 
to  respiratory  changes. 

The  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  and  of  ammonia  which  resulted 
from  the  complete  fermentation  of  the  solutions  of  asparagine 
employed  are  shown  by  the  results  of  experiments  23  and  24  with  the 
first  solution,  and  by  experiments  28  and  29  with  the  second  solution. 
They  maybe  taken  to  be  56*25  cc,  and  0*01  grm.  nitrogen  as  ammonia, 
per  litre.  These  quantities  represent  67'9  per  cent,  of  the  carbon,  and 
72  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  aspartic  acid  formed  by  the 
hydrolysis  of  the  asparagine. 
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Henoe  it  may  be  concluded  that  asparagine,  when  fermented  by 
water-organiams  under  aerobic  conditions,  may  undergo  complete 
eniymic  change  into  aspartic  acid  and  ammonia  daring  the  earlier 
stages  of  activity  of  the  organisms,  and  that  the  aspartic  acid  subse- 
qoeatly  suffers  respiratory  changes,  which  account  for  about  68  per 
cent  of  its  carbon  and  72  per  cent,  of  its  nitrogen,  the  remaining  32  per 
cent,  of  the  former  and  28  per  cent,  of  the  latter  being  taken  up  by 
other  physiological  processes  not  yet  examined. 

Ths  F&rm&ntatian  ofAlbumose, 

Albamose  has  been  taken  as  a  type  of  albuminous  substances, 
because  it  is  easily  dissolved,  and  readily  undergoes  fermentative 
changes.  Egg  albumen,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  difficult  to  ferment 
aoder  the  conditions  of  experiment  employed  in  this  investigation. 
Solutions  of  egg  albumen  undergo  slight  change  only,  the  albumen 
beiog  deposited  as  a  thin  iridescent  film  on  the  sides  of  the  containing 
Teasel,  and  remaining  unozidized. 

It  was  anticipated  that  albumose,  itself  a  product  of  enzymic 
change,  would  not  suffer  further  change  by  such  process,  under  the 
conditions  of  experimenting,  and  that  consequently  the  inorganic 
products  resultiDg  from  its  fermentation  would  be  entirely  due  to 
respiratory  changes. 

The  details  of  the  experiments,  and  the  results  obtained  from 
them,  will  be  found  in  Table  YIL  Different  stages  in  the  fermentation, 
from  commencement  to  finish,  are  illustrated  by  the  experiments. 

On  plotting  together  the  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia  formed,  a 
practically  straight  line  is  obtained.  An  approximately  straight  line 
is  also  obtained  when  the  volumes  of  carbon  dioxide  formed,  and  of 
ozjgen  absorbed,  are  plotted  together. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  the  oxygen  absorbed,  and  the 
two  inorganic  products  fonned,  in  these  experiments,  were  the  result 
of  respiratory  changes. 

The  fermentation  of  the  albumose  was  complete  in  the  experiments 
36,  37,  and  38 ;  and  the  carbon  dioxide  formed  in  each  ot  these 
amounted  to  22*16,  22*74,  and  22*51  cc.  per  litre,  and  the  nitrogen, 
u  ammonia,  to  00041,  0*0042,  and  0*0044,  respectively.  The  volumes 
of  oxygen  absorbed  in  these  experiments  were,  respectively,  23*1, 
33*91,  and  22*57  cc. 

The]  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia  formed  in  these 
sxpeiiments  account  for  about  78*5  per  cent,  of  the  carbon,  and  76*5 
per  eent.  of  the  nitrogen,  originally  present  in  the  albumose. 
K.t.^  raoa,  vol.  xxv«,  sko.  b.]  C 
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The  Fermentation  of  EocheUe  Salt. 

Boehelle  salt,  as  was  shown  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  communi- 
cation,  readily  and  quickly  undergoes  fermentative  change  when 
mixed  with  nxea. 

It  also  undergoes  fermentation,  though  not  so  quickly,  when 
Qnaasociated  with  any  source  of  nitrogen,  save  that  of  the  air. 

The  experiments  with  this  suhstance  are  recorded  in  Tahle  YIII. 
IKfferent  stages  of  fermentation  from  commencement  to  finish  are 
iniistnted  hy  them. 

On  plotting  the  carhon  dioxide  formed  with  the  oxygen  ahsorbed, 
tlie  conrse  of  fermentation  is  seen  to  take  place  in  two  equal  and 
progressiye  stages,  and  the  course  of  each  is  represented  by  a  straight 
line. 

During  the  first  stage  of  oxidation,  the  Eochelle  salt  is  converted 
into  potassium  sodium  malate,  carbon  dioxide,  and  water ;  and  the 
malate  is  oxidised  during  the  second  stage  to  carbon  dioxide  and 
water,  according  to  the  equations : — 

(1)  2C4H4KNaO.  +  20,  =  C4H4KNa08  +  4C0,  +  2H,0  +  KNaO. 

(2)  CAKNaO,  4  30,  =  400,  +  2H,0  +  KNaO. 

The  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  formed,  and  of  oxygen  absorbed,  by 
the  complete  fermentation,  may  be  taken,  from  experiments  48,  49, 
and  50,  to  be  53*3  and  20  cc.  per  litre,  respectively.  These  volumes 
are  in  the  proportion  of  8  :  5,  nearly  ;  that  is,  the  proportions  required 
by  the  equation  already  given,  p.  17,  showing  the  complete  oxidation 
of  the  Kochelle  salt  into  carbon  dioxide,  water,  and  sodium,  and 
potassium  carbonate. 

The  total  volume  of  canbon  dioxide  formed  in  complete  fermenta- 
tion represents  74*5  per  ceiit.  of  the  carbon  originally  present  in  the 
fioehelle  salt.  The  other  physiological  processes  not  examined, 
therefore,  took  up  25-5  per  cent. 
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A  LIST  OP  IRISH  CCELENTEEATA,  INCLUDING  THE 
CTEKOPHOBA. 

By  JANE  STEPHENS,  BA.,  B.  Sc. 

Beivg  ▲  Bepobi  fbom  the  Eotal  Ibish  Acadsmt  Fauna  aitd  Flora 
CoJocmxE.     GomnTincATED  bt  B.  F.  Schabff,  Ph.D. 

[Btad  Febkvabt  27 ;  Ordered  for  publication  Habch  1 ; 
Published  Apbil  8,  1906.] 

Thb  first  account  of  Irish  Coelenterata  was  published  just  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  John  Ellis,  in  his  ^^  Essay  towards 
a  Katnral  History  of  the  Gorallines  and  other  Marine  Productions  of 
like  kind  commonly  found  on  tlie  Coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland," 
described  and  gave  beautiful  figures  of  several  Calyptoblastic  Hydroids 
and  a  species  of  Oorgonia  found  on  the  Irish  coast.  Eighty-one  years 
later,  in  1886,  Templeton,  in  the  "Magazine  of  Natural  History," 
recorded  a  number  of  species  from  Ireland.  A.  H.  Hassall,  in  1841, 
drew  np  a  ''Catalogue  of  Irish  Zoophytes";  most  of  his  specimens 
were  collected  in  Dublin  Bay.  William  Thompson,  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  bis  *'  Natural  History  of  Ireland,"  1856,  gives  a  list  of  102  species, 
about  twenty  of  which,  however,  are  not  now  considered  recognised 
species.  This  is  the  most  recent  list  containing  an  account  of  all  the 
different  classes  of  the  Coelenterata.  About  this  time  G.  J.  Allman, 
J.  B.  Greene,  and  E.  P.  Wright  worked,  respectively,  at  the  Hydroids, 
Mednss,  and  Sea-anemones.  Of  late  years  Dr.  Duerden  has  added 
largely  to  the  records  of  Irish  Hydroids,  Prof.  Haddon  to  the  Actiniae, 
and  l£r.  E.  T.  Browne  to  the  Medusas  of  the  south-west  coast. 

The  following  list  contains  about  250  species,  excluding  many 
doabtfnl  ones.  The  parts  of  the  coast  which  have  been  best  worked 
out  are  the  north-east,  east,  and  south-west ;  while  the  north-west  still 
remains  neglected,  and  many  of  the  commonest  species  have  not  yet 
been  recorded  from  it. 

With  Mr.  A.  R.  Nichols'  kind  permission,  I  have  followed  his 
dsCnition  of  the  Irish  marine  area,  and  his  division  of  the  coast  of 
Irdsad  into  the  six  provinces  which  he  has  adopted  in  his  reports  on 
a.  I.  A.  race.,  tol*  xxt.,  sec.  b.]  2> 
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the  **  Marine  MoUusca  of  Ireland  "  (Proc.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.  (3),  v., 
1900)  and  on  "Irish  Echinoderms"  (Proc.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.,  xxiv., 
Sect.  B.,  1903),  namely: — 

i.  North-east. — From  Malin  Head,  Co.  Donegal,  to  St.  John's  Point, 
Co.  Down. 

ii.  East. — From  St.  John's  Point  to  Camsore  Point,  Co.  Wexford, 
iii.  South. — From  Camsore  Point  to  Cape  Clear,  Co.  Cork, 
iv.  South-west. — From  Cape  Clear  to  Loop  Head,  Co.  Clare. 

V.  West. — From  Loop  Head  to  Erris  Head,  Co.  Mayo. 
tI.  North-west. — ^From  Erris  Head  to  Malin  Head,  Co.  Donegal. 

The  classification  of  the  Hydroids  is  based  on  that  proposed  by 
£.  C.  Schneider  in  his  paper  on  the  "  Hydropolypen  von  Rovigno, 
nebst  TJebersicht  des  Systems  der  Hydropolypen  im  Allgemeinen" 
(Zoologische  Jahrbiicher,  x.,  1898),  while  the  Meduss  axe  arranged 
according  to  Haeckel.  The  Hydroids  and  Medusae  are  kept  quite 
distinct,  as  any  attempt  to  combine  them  would  create  too  much  con- 
fusion in  a  list  of  this  kind ;  when  possible,  however,  the  Medusa  is 
given  the  name  belonging  to  its  Hydroid.  The  arrangement  of  the 
Anthozoa  is  taken  from  Professor  Ray  Lankester's  '*  Treatise  of 
Zoology,"  Part  II.  The  nomenclature  and  synonomy  of  the  Sea- 
anemones,  especially,  is  still  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state. 

Very  few  Ctenophora  occur  off  our  coast ;  they  are  included  here, 
although  attempts  have  lately  been  made  to  class  them  with  the 
Turbellarian  worms. 

The  Hydroids  of  the  Irish  Coast  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  widely 
distributed  species,  some  of  them  having  been  recorded  for  North 
America,  India,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  On  the  other  hand, 
Tuhiclava  lucema,  T.  oomueopia,  and  HeUroeordyU  eonyhearei  have 
been  recorded^for  two,  or  at  the  most,  three  localities ;  while  Periyo- 
nimus  yelatinosus,  P.  inflatuSy  and  Campantdina  turrita  seem  to  have 
been  found  hitherto  only  off  the  Irish  coast.  The  fresh-water  Hydroids 
are  very  few  in  number,  namely  Cordylaphora  lacmtris  and  three 
species  of  Mydra^  and  are  included  in  this  list. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  MedussB  of  the  south-west  of  Ireland  is 
almost  entirely  due  to  Mr.  E.  T.  Browne ;  while  Professor  Haddon, 
working  chiefly  at  the  material  collected  during  several  Royal  Irish 
Academy  Expeditions,  has  added  some  Sea-anemones  to  the  British 
Fauna : — Edwwrdiia  [teeta,  Sakampa  arenarea,  ]£pi%oanthu9  wrightii^ 
Parazoanthus  jiizoni,  Chitonaetis  marionij  Paraphellia  expansa,  Gephyra 
dohrniiy  and  a  species  of  Aetinerus. 
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Attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  oyeriapping  of  species 
chancteiistic  of  the  northern  and  southern  faunas  ou  the  south-west 
coast  of  Irehmd ;  and  it  is  interestiiig  to  notice  how  this  works  out  in 
connection  with  the  Coelenterata. 
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Among  the  Hydromedusie,  Melieertidium  octoeostahtm  and  Margelin 
pyramidatay  for  example,  are  northern  forms,  while  the  Siphonophore 
Ifuyyiaa  atiantica  is  sonthem.  The  Trachomednssd  and  I^arcomedasfls 
are  to  he  regarded  merely  as  visitors  to  the  coast  ^m  their  ocean 
home ;  thej  are  essentially  Atlantic  forms.  Among  the  Sea-anemones 
Epiwoanthus  inerustatm,  Parasoantkm  anyuicamus,  and  perhaps  Aetin- 
auye  riehardiy  may  he  regarded  as  northern  species,  while  Gephyra 
dohmii  is  distinctly  southern. 

Owing  to  the  vague  and  indefinite  character  of  the  descriptions  in 
some  of  the  older  papers,  it  is  almost  impossihle  to  refer  the  species  in 
question  to  their  proper  positions  in  the  group.  A  list  of  the  names  of 
these  douhtful  species  is  given  in  the  appendix.  An  index  of  generic 
and  specific  names  is  also  given  at  the  end  of  the  paper. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Scharff  for  the  advice  and  assistance  he 
so  kindly  gave  me  when  drawing  up  this  list. 
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HYDROMEDUS-B. 
GTXH0BLA8TBA. 

Pamily — CoBTHiDiB. 

CoryiLe  pusilla,  Gaertaier.     Coryne  ylandulosa,  Lamarck. 

i.,  ii.,  .  iv.,  v.,  vi. 

i.  Strangford  Lough  (Thompson  *40). 

ii.  Dalkey  (Haddon  '86) :   Rush  (Duerden  '97) :   Howth  (Dublin 

Mus.). 
iv.  BerehaTen,  coll.  R.  I.  A.  Exp.  ;*  Dursey  Island  (Duerden  *97). 
T.  Kilkieran  Bay,  coU.  R.  D.  S.*  (Duerden  '97). 
Ti.  Donegal  Bay  (Duerden  '97). 

Ck>ryne  Taginata,  Hincks.     IkMaria  mmcoideiy  Thompson. 
Hermia  ylandulosa^  Haasall.     Coryne  raatosa,  Johnston. 

i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  . 

i.  Strangford  Lough  (Thompson  '40). 

ii.  Ireland's  Eye  (Thompson  '40) :    Dublin  Bay  (Hassall  '41b)  : 

Dalkey  Island  (Haddon  '86) :  Rush  (Dueiden  '94a). 
iii.  South  Coast  of  Ireland  (Allman  '71-'72). 
iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Gamble  '96,  sub  C  puiiUa;  Browne  '97). 

y.  Clew  Bay  (Hincks  '68). 

CoTjne  vanbenedenii,  Hincks. 

•  U*y  •  •  •  • 

iu  Recorded  as  a  rare  species,  found  in  Eilliney  Bay,  by  the 
Hon.  Miss  Lawless  (Mackintosh  '78). 

Bynooryne  eximia  (Allman).     ?Coryne  li$Urii,  Yan  Beneden. 
?i.,  ?ii., 

?i.  Ballyholme,   Belfast  Bay  (Thompson  '46,  sub  Coryne  lieterii, 

Van  Ben.). 
?ii.  Scotch  Bay,  Kingstown,  coll.  A«  C.  Haddon  and  H.  W.  Jacob 

(Haddon  '86). 
Identification  not  considered  certain  by  Professor  Haddon,  as 
gonophores  were  not  present  on  his  specimens. 


*  The  specimens  obtained  during  the  Expeditions  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy 
(B.  I.  A.)  and  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society  (B.  D.  S.)  are  nov  in  the  collection  of  the 
Dublin  Museum. 
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Syncoryne  frutescens,  Allman. 

.  ii.y  .  .  .  . 

iL  Kifigstown.  This  species  was  only  once  met  with :  it  was  found 
attached  to  floating  logs  in  a  reservoir  exposed  to  the  tide  and 
constantly  supplied  by  sea-water  from  Dublin  Bay  (Allman 
'71-'72). 

Cladonema  radiatnm,  Dujardin. 

.  .  .  iv.,  .  . 

iv.  Yalencia  Harbour,  found  by  Miss  M.  Delap  (Browne  1900). 

ClaTatella  prolifera,  Eincks. 
.  .  iii.,  .  .  . 
iii.  Cork  (Allman  '71-'72). 

Family — ^TrBVLABUDiB. 
Tubnlaria  indivisa,  Linn, 
i.,  ii,,  iii.,  iv,,  v.,  . 
A  common  species,  but  apparently  not  recorded  from  vi. 

Tubnlaria  larynx,  Ellis  and  Solander. 
i.,  ii.,  .  iv.,  .  vi. 

i  Belfast  Lough;  Strangford  Lough  (Thompson  '40) :  off  Larne, 

70-90  ima.  (Hyndman  '69). 
ii  Dublin  Bay,  coll.  R.  Ball  (Thompson  '40):   Howth,  Lambay, 

and  Kingstown  (Hassall  '41b)  :  Ireland's  Eye  (Irvine  '54). 
IT.  Off  the  Blasket  Islands,  35-40  fms.  (Andrews  '70a)  :  Valencia 

Harbour  (Browne  '97) :  Bantry  Bay  (Dublin  Mus.). 
TL  Bundoran  (Duerden  '95a). 

Tubularia  simplex,  Alder. 
.  .  .  iv.,  .  . 
IT.  Berehaven,  7  fms.,  coll.  R.  I.  A.  Exp.  1888  (Duerden  '93). 

Tubularia  bellis,  Allman. 

iv.  Dursey  Island,  at  extreme  low  water  (Duerden  '97) :  Dingle 
Bay  (Dublin  Mus.). 
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Tubnlaiia  hiunilis,  Allman. 

.ii.,  iii.,  .  .  . 

ii.  Dalkey  Island  (Haddon  *86). 

iv.  Mouth  of  Kinsale  Harbour  (Allman  *64). 

Tubnlaria  coronata,  Abildgaard.   Tuhularia  larynx^  var.  ^,  Johnston. 
Tuhularia  yraoilisy  Haryey. 

.  ii.,  .  iv.,  .  . 

ii.  Howth,  Lambay,  and  Kingstown  (Hassall  '41b)  :   Fortmamock 

(BaHy  '65). 
iv.  South-west  Ireland  (Bourne  '90). 

Bctoplenra  dnmortierii  (Van  Beneden). 

?i., 

?i.  Belfast  Lough,  coll.  Wyville  Thomson  (Hyndman  '58).  Hincks 
examined  some  of  the  Belfast  specimens,  and  says  that  they 
''  are  much  stouter  and  of  coarser  texture  than  any  examples 
I  have  seen  of  £.  Dumortierii,  and,  I  believe,  must  be  referred 
to  some  other  species." 

Corymorpha  nutans,  Sars. 

.  ii.,  .  iv.,  .  . 

ii.  Scotch  Bay,  Kingstown  (Haddon  *86). 
iv.  Valencia  (Dublin  Mus.). 

Family — ^Mtsiothelidje. 
Myriofhela  phrygia  (Fal^ricius). 
.  . .  iv.,  .  . 
iv.  Church  Island  and  Murreagh  Foint,  Valencia  (Gamble  '96). 

Family— CLA.viD-fi. 

Clava  multioomis  (Forskal). 

i.,  ii.,  .  iv.,  v.,  vi. 

i.  White  House  Foint  (Templeton'36)  \  Strangford  Lough  (Thompson 

*56)  :  Belfast  Lough  (Hyndman  '58). 
ii.  Dublin  coast  (Mackintosh  '78). 
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IT.  B.  I.  A.  Exp.  1885  and   1886,   Dnney  Sotrnd,   20-25  fms. ; 

Kemnaie    Biyer,   23-48    fms. ;   Berehayen,   5-10   fms.  and 

37^  fms.   (Bnerden  '93) :   Ballinskelligs  Baj,  55  fms.,  coll. 

B.  D.  S.  (Duerden  '97) :   Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  '97) : 

Smerwick  Harbour  (Dublin  Mub.). 
T.  Glifden  (Thompson  '56) :  Boundstone  (Duerden  '97). 
tL  LoQgh  Swilly,  on  InaehMi ;  Killybegs,  on  St&norhynehui,  coll. 

B.  D.  S. :  Donegal  Bay  (Duerden  '97). 

ClETa  squamsta  (Miiller). 

.  ii.,  .  iv.,  . . 

JL  Seapoint  (Hassall  '41b)  :  Dublin  Bay  (Allman  '71-'72). 
IT.  Valencia  Harbour  (Gamble  '96;  Browne  '97.) 

Bluzogeton  fosiformis,  Agassiz. 

. .  .  iv., . . 

IT.  Enightstown,  Valencia,  ''  hitherto  only  found  in  Massachusetts 
Bay,  U.S.A."    (Gamble  '96 ;  Browne  '97.) 

Ck>rd7lophora  laeuBtris,  Allman. 
Foond  in  the  Grand  Canal,  Dublin  (Allman,  '44a). 

Tubiclaya  luoema,  Allman. 


ii  Dublin  Bay  (Allman  '63) :  Dalkey,   coll.  Hon.  Miss  Lawless 
(Mackintosh  '78). 

TubiclETa  oomucopis,  Norman. 


T.  Blacksod  Bay,  6-8  fms.,  on  the  shells  of  AstarU  sulcata  (Duerden 
in  the  Irish  Naturalist,  1893;  and  Duerden  '95). 

Family — ^BouGADnmxirD-s:. 

Bougainvillia  ramosa  (Van  Beneden). 

.  •  iii.,  iv.,  •  vi. 

til  Glandore  Harbour,  growing  on  BsUpwa  eauehii,  4  fms.,    coll. 
B.LA.  Exp.  1886  (Duerden '93). 
ft.LA.  ?moc.,  Tot.  xxy.,  bbc.  b.]  E 
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iv.  Dingle  Bay ;  Berebaven,  coll.  K.I.A.  Exp. ;  off  the  Skellig?, 
80  fms.  (Duerden  '97)  :  Kenmare  River,  Bantry  Bay  (Dublin 

MU8.). 

vi.  Donegal  Bay,  coll.  J.  E.  Duerden ;  Lough  Swilly,  coll.  R.  D.  8. 
(Duerden  '97). 

Bongainvillia  frutioosa,  Allman.    JSudendrium  rantosum,  Allman. 

.  . .  iv.,  .  . 
iv.  Mouth  of  Kenmare  River,  on  a  piece  of  floating  timber  (Allman 

'58a)  :  Bantry  Bay,  on  Stenorhynehw^  coU.  R.D.S.  (Duerden 

'96). 

The  Bantry  Bay  specimens  were  described  by  Duerden  in  the 
Irish  Naturalist,  ii.,  1893,  as  beloenging  to  a  new  species,  intermediate 
between  B.  ramosa  and  B,  muscus :  they  were  afterwards  found  to  be 
B.  fruticosa, 

Perigonimus  repens  (T.  S.  Wright). 

.  .  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  . 

iii.  Thirteen  miles  south-west  of  Galley  Head,  and  soutli  south-west 

of  Barlogue,  coll.  R.  I.  A.  Exp.  1886  (Dublin  Mus.). 
iv.  Berehaven,   on   Sertularia  ahtetina^  coll.   R.  I.  A.   Exp.    1885 
(Duerden    '93):    Dingle    Bay;    Bantry  Bay;    the  SkeUigs, 
40-80  fms.,  coll.  R.D.S.  (Duerden  '95). 
V.  Galway    Bay,    on    Scaphander ^    from    15    fms.,  coll.  R.  D.  S. 
(Duerden  '95). 

Perigonimus  gelatinosas,  Duerden. 

.  .  iii.,  iv,,  .  . 

iii.  Eleven  miles  south  of  Glandore  Harbour,  54  fms.,  coll.  R.LA. 
Exp.  1888  (Dublin  Mus.). 

iv.  Dingle  Bay,  40  fms.,  coU.  |l.  I).  S. ;  south-west  of  Ireland 
50  fms. ;  9^  miles  south-west  of  Castletown  Berehaven,  37 J 
fms.,  coll.  R.  I.  A.  Exp.  1886  and  1888  (Duerden '95). 

Perigonimus  Pinflatns,  Duerden. 
.  .  iii.,  .  .  . 
iii.  Prom  rather  deep  water,  growing  on  other  Zoophytes  ;  11  miles 
south  of  Glandore  Harbour,  54  fms.;  13  miles  south-west  of 
Galley  Head,   43  fms.,  coll.  R.  I.  A.  Exp.  1886  and  1888 
(Duerden  '95). 
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Perigonimns  ?  linearis  (Alder). 

.  .  iii.,  .  .  . 

iiL  Sleren  miles  south  of  Glandore  Harbour,  54  fms.,  coll.  E.  I.  A. 
Exp.  1888  (Dueiden  '93). 

6.  G.  Bourne  ('90)  records  a  species  under  the  name  of  P&rigonimus 
^muienUf?  which  was  found  off  the  south-west  of  Ireland  at  a 
depth  of  200  fms. 


Hydxaetiiiia  echinata  (Fleming).  ?Clava  minutiewmia  (Miiller). 
PCZsva  etipUaia,  Miiller.  ^Hydra  eorynariay  Templeton.  Aleyo- 
niiium  echinatum^  Johnston.     JEehinoehorium  clavigwumy  Hassall. 

i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi. 

Hqs  species  is  common  round  the  coast.  Thompson  ('40)  and 
Hsoall  ('41  and  '4lB)jgiye  descriptions  of  it  under  the  names  Alcyo- 
nidUm  ^ekimUwn  and  Hehinoehorium  ckwiyerum,  A  Hydroid  has  been 
reeoided  from  Belfast  Lough  under  the  name  Hyd/ra  eorynaria 
; Templeton  *d6),  which  may  possibly,  according  to  Johnston,  be 
refened  to  jET.  eehinata. 


Podocoryne  camea,  Sars, 
.  .  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  . 

iii.  Long  Island  Bay,  on  Bueeinum  undatum,  inhabited  by  Payurtu, 

GoU.  B.I.A.  £^.  1885  (Duerden  '93). 
IT.  Berehaven  (Dublin  Mus.). 
T.  Gal  way  Bay,  on  Ntusa ;  Blacksod  Bay,  on  Aparrhais,  coll.  R.D.S. 

(Dueiden  '97). 

PodoooiTne  areolata  (Alder). 

IT.  Bunej  Head,  93  fms. ;  Berehayen,  7  fms. ;  40  miles  off  the 
Boath-west  of  Ireland,  75-90  fms.,  coll.  B.I.A.  Exp.  1885  and 
1886  (Duerden  '93)  :  south-west  of  Ireland,  150  fms.,  growing 
on  Aparrhnupei-earbanis,  coll.  '*  Flying  Fox  "  Exp.  1889  (Kirk- 
patnck  '89). 

£2 
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Dicoryne  conferta  (Alder). 
.  .  iii.,  iv.,  .  . 
iii.  Sculkne  Bay,  coll.  R.LA.  Exp.  1886  (Dublin  Mub.). 
iv.  Bantry  Bay,  40  fms. ;  Bereliayen,  7  fms. ;  coll.  E.I.A.  Exp.  1885 
and  1888  (Duerden  '93) :  off  the  Skelligs,  50  fms. ;  Kenmare 
Eiver,  coll.  R.D.8.  (Duerden  '97). 

Oarveia  nutans,  T.  S.  Wright, 
i.,  ii.,  .  .  .  . 
i.  Belfast  Lough  (Hurst  in  the  Irish  I^aturalist,  v.,  1896). 
ii.  Dalkey  Island  (Haddon  '86). 

Bimeria  vestita,  T.  S.  Wright. 

vi. 

vi.  Lough  Swilly,  6-8j  fms. ;  coll.  K.D.S.  (Duerden  '96). 

Heterooordyle  conybearei,  Allman. 
.  .  .  iv.,  .  . 
iy.  Glengariff  Harbour,  co.  Cork.     '^  Dredged  in  considerable  abun- 
dance from  a  rather  muddy  bottom — always  investing  old 
gasteropodous  shells."     (Allman  '64). 

Wrightia  arenosa  (Alder).     Atraetylis  arefma,  Alder. 
.  ii.,  .  iv.,  .  . 
ii.  South-west  of  Ireland,  50  fms.,  coll.  R.I.A.  Exp.  1888  (Duer- 
den '93). 

Family — ElmBKnBiiDJB. 
Eudendrium  rameum  (Pallas).     TuJmlaria  ramea,  Pallas, 
i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  .  vi. 
i.  Belfast  Lough ;  off  the  Grobbins  (Hyndman  '58). 
ii.  Blackrock,  Dublin  (Hassall  '41). 

iii.  South-west  of  Galley  Head,  43  fms. ;  south  of  Glandore  Harbour, 
coll.  R.I.A.  Exp.  1885  and  1886  (Duerden  '93) :  Cork  Harbour 
and  Wexford  (Dublin  Mus.). 
iv.  South-west  of  Ireland,  55  fms.,  coU.  *'  Flying  Fox  "  Exp.  (Kirk- 
Patrick  '89) :  Great  Skellig,  70-80  fms.,  coll.  B.I.A.  Exp.  1888 
(Duerden  '93) :  40  miles  off  Bolus  Head,  115  fms.,  coll.  B.D.S. 
(Duerden  '97) :  Bantry  Bay,  50-60  fms.  (Dublin  Mus.). 
vi.  Lough  Swilly,  on  jSyM  araneus,  coll.  E.D.S.  (Duerden  '97). 
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EodendiiiimlraiiUNnim  (linn.).    TuHndaria  ramo»a,  Linn, 
i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  Ti. 
Found  all  round  the  Irish  coast. 

Sndendrinm  capillare,  Alder. 
.  ii.,  .  iv.,  v.,  vi. 
ii  Dublin  Baj  (Haddon  '86). 
ir.  Berehaven  (Duerden  '97). 

T.  Caaheen  Bay ;  Kilkieran  Bay;  Blacksod  Bay  (Duerden  '97). 
Ti.  Off  Malin  Head,  coll.  K.D.S.  (Duerden  '97). 

Sadendrinm  inaigne,  Hincks. 


VI. 


Ti  lough  Swilly,  8-12  fms.,  coll:  R.D.8.  (Duerden  '95). 

Family — Htsbidj. 

Hydra  viridia,  Linn. 

Found  in  a  tank  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  Dublin 
(Mackintoah  '78) :  Sutton,  Co.  Dublin  (F.  M.  Sellens  in  the  Irish 
Xatualiaty  x.,  1901):  near  Crumliu,  coll.  J.  N.  Halbert  (Toppin 
1901):  Bandon,  Co.  Cork,   coll.    G.    J.  AUman   (Thompson   '41). 

Hydra  griiea,  Linn.      Eydra  vulgaris^  Pallas.      Hydo'a  hrunnea^ 

Templeton. 

Foimd  in  the  Lagan  Canal,  on  stems  of  Potamogeian  naUms 
(Templeton  '36):  Zoological  Gardens,  Dublin  (Thompson  '56): 
LongfaHnstomi  (Toppin  1901)  :  and  in  the  South  of  Ireland 
(ThaiqMon  '44a). 

Hydra  fdsca,  linn.    ?  Hydra  verrueosa^  Templeton. 

This  species  is  recorded  for  Ireland  (Allman  '44).  Thompson  ('56) 
fonnd  it  occuiring  plentifully  in  a  pond  in  the  Botanic  Ghtrdens, 
Bdtut  It  has  also  been  collected  at  Sutton,  county  Dublin  (F.  M. 
Sdkns  in  the  Irish  Naturalist,  x.,  1901). 

Templeton  ('36)  describes  a  species  from  a  pond  at  Cranmore, 
finder  the  name  of  Hydra  verrucosa :  Allman  considers  it  to  be 
identical  with  jBr./fMM. 
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CALTPTOBLASTEA. 

Family — Halsciii)^. 
Haleoinm  halecizLTun  (Linn.).     Thoa  haUcina^  Lamouroux. 
i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  . 
Common  round  the  coast. 

Haleoinm  mnrioatnm  (Ellis  and  Solander).    Thoa  mwicata^  Couch. 

i.,  ii.,  .... 

i.  The  Giant's  Causeway  (Hassall  '41b). 

ii.  ''A   specimen   (of  H,  muricatum)    was  found  in  the  late  W. 

Thompson's   collection,    marked  Newcastle,    county  Down'^ 

(Hyndman  '68). 

Halecinm  beanii  (Johnston).     Thoa  heanii^  Johnston, 
i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  . 
Common  round  the  coast. 

Haledum  tenellum,  Hincks. 
.  ii.,  .  •  .  vi. 
ii.  Monkstown  (Mackintosh  '78). 
▼i.  On  ThihUana,  from  the  Fairy  Bridge,  Bundoran  (Duerden  '9oa;. 

Haleoinm  plnmofiun^  Hincks. 
This  species  was  described  from  a  single  Irish  specimen  in  the 
collection  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (Hincks  '68). 

Family — CAMPAiruLAEiiDiB. 

Clytia  johnitoni    (Alder).       Campanularia   voUihilis^    Lamouroux. 

Campantdaria  johnstoni,  Alder. 

i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  • 

One  of  the  commonest  hydroids  round  the  coast :  apparently  not 
yet  recorded  from  vi. 

Obelia  genionlata  (Linn.).    Zaomedea  geniculatay  Lamouroux. 

i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi. 
This  very  common  hydroid  has  been  recorded  all  round  the  coast. 
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Obdia  gelatinosa    (Pallas).       Lcumedea    ^elatinosa,    Lamooroox. 
Laomedea  flemingiiy  Milne-Edwards. 

i.,  ii.,  iii.'y  .  •  . 

L  Bangor,  *  comity    Down    (Thompson    '40) :     North-east    coast 

(Hyndman  '58). 
ii.  Blackrock    (Hassall  '41) :    between  Laytown  and    the   Boyne 

(Duerden  '94) :  Howth  (Duerden  '97). 
in.  Yonghal,    coll.    liiss  Ball    (Thompson    '40)  :    Courtmacsherry 

Harbour,  coll.  J.  G.  Allman  (Thompson  '56). 

Obelia  longissima  (Pallas). 

.  ii.,  *  ,  v.,  yi. 

iL  Portmamock,  in  Trinity  College  collection  (Hincks  '60) :  fiowth, 

coD.  W.  M'Calla  (Mackintosh  '78). 
T.  Qalway  Bay,  coU.  R.  D.  8.  (Duerden  '97). 
Ti  Donegal  Bay,  coll.  J.  E.  Duerden  (Duerden  '97). 

Obdia  diehotoma  (Linn.).    Campanularia  diehotoma^  Linn.  Laomedea 
dichotamay  Lamouroux. 

i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi. 

This  common  species  occurs  all  round  the  coast. 

Obelia  flabellata  (Hincks). 

.  ii.,  .  .  v.,  vi. 

iL  Dublin  Bay  (Haddon'86). 

T.  Boondstone,  coll.  J.  E.  Duerden  (Duerden  '97) :  S.  Y.  *«  Aigo  " 

Cruise  off  the  West  Coast  (Herdman  '91). 
tL  Bundoran,  Donegal  Bay,  coll.  J.  E.  Duerden  (Duerden  '97). 

Campannlaria  volubiliB  (Linn.). 

i.,  ii.,  .  iv.,  v.,  vi. 

i.  Belfast  Lough  (Templeton   '36) :  Port  Stewart,   coll.   R.D.S. 

(Duerden '97). 
ii  Dublin  coast  (Mackintosh  '78,  and  Duerden  '97). 
IT.  Dnisey  Island  (Duerden  '97) :  Bantry  Bay  (Dublin  Mus.)- 
T.  Blackaod  Bay,  colL  E.  D.  S.  (Duerdeu  '97). 
n.  Oft  Malin  Head,  colL  B.  D.  S.  (Duerden  '97). 
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Campanularia  vertidUata,  Luid. 
.    i.,  ii.,  iii.,  .  .  . 

i.  Belfast  Longh  (Templeton '36) :  Magilligan,  coll.  O.  C.  Hyndman 

(Thompson  '56). 
ii.  Generally  distributed, 
iii.  Conrtmacsherry  Harbour,  coll.  O.  J.  Allman  (Thompson  '56) : 

13  miles  south-west  of  Galley  Head,  coll.  E.I.A.  Exp.  1886 

(Duerden  '93):   Barlogue,  coll.  R.I.A.  Exp.  1886  (Dublin 

Mus.). 

Campanularia  flezuosa  (Hincks). 

.  ii.,  iii.,  iv,,  v.,  vi. 

This  species  does  not  seem  to  be  reported  from  i. ;  but  is  common 
round  the  coast. 

ii.  Dublin  (Mackintosh  '78):  between  Laytown  and  the  Boyne 
(Dueiden  '94) :  Dalkey  Island  (Dublin  Mus.). 

iii.  Olandore  Harbour  (Duerden  '93). 

iv.  Berehaven,  coll.  EJ.A.  Exp.  1885  (Haddon  '86a)  :  Eenmare 
River,  23-38  fms.,  coll.  R.I.A.  Exp.  1886  (Duerden  '93) : 
Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  '97.) 

v.  Roundstone  (Dublin  Mus.);  Killary  Bay  (Dublin  Mus.). 

vi.  Bundoran  (Duerden  95a). 

Campanularia  angulata,  Hincks. 

i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  . 

i.  North  of  Ireland,  coll.  Wyville  Thomson  (Hincks  '68). 
ii.  Dublin  (Mackintosh  '78). 
iii.  Youghal,  coll.  Miss  Ball  (Hincks  '68). 
iv,  Ballinskelligs  Bay,  coll.  R.I.A.  Exp.  1885  (Haddon  '86a). 
V.  Roundstone  (Dublin  Mus.). 

Campanularia  negleota  (Alder). 

•  u.y  .  .  v..  * 

ii.  Dalkey  Sound  (Duerden  '97). 

V.  West  of  Ireland,  coll.  8.  Y.  "Argo"  Cruise  (Herdman  '91): 
Blacksod  Bay,  coll.  R.  D.  8.  (Dueiden  '97). 
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Campannlaria  hinokni,  Alder, 
i.,  ii.,  .  iv.,  .  . 

i.  North  of  Ireland,  in  deep  water,  coll.  Wyville  Thomson  (Hynd- 

man  '58). 
iL  Dalkey,  coll.  Hon.  Miss  Lawless  (Mackintosh  '78) :  Dnblin  Bay, 

common,  coll.  J.  £.  Dnerden  (Duerden  '97). 
IT.  Soath-west  of  Ireland,  55  fms.,  coll.  "  Mjing  Fox"  Exp.  1889 

(Kirkpatrick  '89). 

Campannlaria  integra,  Macgillivray. 

i., 

L  Belfast  Bay  (Thompson  '44  a). 

Campannlaria  calicnlata,  Hincks. 
.  ii.,  iii.,  .  v.,  . 

iL  Beoorded  from  Bnblin  in  British  Association  List  (Mackin- 
tosh '78). 

iii  The  Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  coll.  £.  Allman  (Hincks  '53) :  Court- 
macsherry  Harbour  (Allman  '58). 

Campannlaria  eidgna  (Sar«). 

.  ii.,  

iL  Becorded  in  the  Dublin  list  (Mackintosh  '78). 

Campannlaria  (?)gigantea,  Hincks. 

iL  Dublin  Bay,  coll.  A.  C.  Haddon  (Dnblin  Mus.). 

Campannlaria  (?)  raridentata.  Alder. 
.  .  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  . 

iii.  Olandore  Harbour,   on  BtmgainmlUa  ramota;  Ballycotton  Bay 

(Dnerden  '97). 
IT.  Off  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  coll.  E.  L  A.  Exp.  1888  (Duerden 

'98). 
T.  Blackaod  Bay,  on  Sertuhrella polynimtas  (Duerden  '97). 
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Lovenella  clausa  (Loven). 
.  ii.,  .  ,  .  . 
ii.  Recorded  from  Monkstown  ;  ?  genus  (Mackintosh  '78). 

LafoSa  dnmoBE  (Fleming).     Campanularia  dumosa,  Fleming. 

i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  .  . 

Common  round  the  coast;  but  apparently  not  yet  recorded  from  v. 
and  vi. 

LafoSa  parvnla  (Hincks^.     Campanularia  parvula,  Hincks. 

i'l 

i.  North  of  Ireland,  on  Nitophyllum^  coll.  Professor  SEincks,  Toronto 
(Hincks  '53). 

LafoSa  pooillum,  Hijicks. 

.  .  ii.,  

ii.  Howth,  (Grant,  in  Joum.  Proc.  Dublin  Micr.  Club,  iii.,  1878) : 
Dublin  Bay  (Haddon  '86) :  KiUiney  (Dueiden  '97). 

LafoSa  abietina  (Sars).     Salacia  ahietina  (Sars). 
.  ii.,  .... 
ii.  Dublin  coast,  coll.  A.  H.  Hassall  and  D.  St.  J.  Grant  (Mackintosh 
'78). 

LafoSa    serpens  (Hassall).      FiUllum  serpens  (Hassall).      Ealia 
reticulata^  Wyville  Thomson. 

i.,  .  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  . 
i.  North  of  Ireland,  coll.  Wyville  Thomson  (Hjmdman  '58)  :  Belfast 
Lough  (Hurst  in  the  Irish  Naturalist,  v.,  1896). 
iii.  Thirteen  miles  south-west  of  Galley  Head ;  eleven  miles  south  of 

Gl&ndore,  coll.  R.  I.  A.  Exp.  1886  and  1888  (Duerden  '93). 
iv.  Off  Galley  Head  ;  Glandore  Harbour ;  Berehaven,  coll.  R.  I.  A. 

Exp.  1886  and  1888  (Dueiden  *93). 
V.  West  coast,  coll.  S.  Y.  **  Argo  "  Cruise  (Herdman  '91). 

The  forms  described  under  the  name  Coppinia  have  been  proved 
by  Levinsen  to  be  the  gonosomes  of  various  Zafoia  species.  ' '  C.  areta ' ' 
has  been  recorded  from  provinces  i.,  ii.,  iii.  and  v.,  and  is  probably  the 
Coppinia  stage  of  Lafoea  serpens. 
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Oonothyroa  loveni,  Allman. 
i.,  ii.,  iii,,  .  v.,  . 
i.  Carrickfergus  (Hincks  '60) :  Port  Stewart,  coll.  R.D.8.  (Dublin 

Mas.), 
il  BabHn  Bay  (Haddon  '86) :  Malahide,  Killiney  Bay,  Bray  Head 

(Dublin  Mns.). 
iii.  Mcmketown,  co.  Cork,  coU.  Wyville  Thomson  (Hincks  '60). 
T.  Longh  Atalia,  coll.  E.  D.  S.  (Duerden  '97) :  Eoundstone  (Dublin 
Mns.). 

Oonothyrsea  gracilis  (Sars). 

T.  Birtorbuy  Bay,  dredged  by  G.  S.  Brady  (Hincks  '66). 

OonothyrsBa  (?)  hyalina,  Hincks. 
i.y  ii.,  •  .  .  . 

I  Port  Stewart,  on  Hydrallmania  falcata  (Duerden  '97). 
il  Between  Laytown  and  the  Boyne  (Duerden  '94) :  Dublin  Bay 
(Dublin  Mus.). 

Campanulina  turrita,  Hincks. 
i.,  ii.,  .  iv,,  v.,  vi. 

i.  Holywood,  Belfast  Lough,  coll.  Wyville  Thomson  (Hincks  *68). 
ii.  Rush  (Duerden  '94a)  :  Dalkey  (Duerden  '95). 
iv.  Bantry  Bay ;  Dursey  Island  (Duerden  '95). 
T.  Blacksod  Bay,  coll.  R.D.S. ;  Eoundstone  (Duerden  '95). 
n.  Bundoran  (Duerden  '95). 
This  species  seems  only  to  have  been  obtained  from  Irish  waters. 

Campannlina  panicola,  G.  0.  Sars. 


T.  40  miles  off  Achill  Head,  220  fms.,  coll.  E.D.8.  (Duerden  '95). 

Calyoella  syringa  (Linn.). 

i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  . 

Common  round  the  coast ;  but  apparently  not  recorded  from  vi. 
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Calyoella  fiurtigiata  (Alder). 

.  .  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  . 

iii.  13  miles  south- west  of  (Galley  Head,  43  fms. ;  11  miles  south  of 

Olandore  Harbour,  coll.  E.I. A.  Exp.  1886  and  1888  (Duerden 

'93):   ScoUane  Eay  and  Barlogae,   coll.  E.I. A.  £zp.   1886 

(Dublin  Mus.). 
iv.  Off  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  50  fms.;  Dursey  Sound,  colL 

E.I.A.  Exp.  1886  and  1888  (Buerden  '93)  :  BallinskelligB  Bay 

(Duerden  '97). 
v.  Eoundstone  (Dublin  Mus.). 

*'  This  rare  hydroid  appears  to  be  widely  distributed  on  the  west 
ooast  of  Ireland,  almost  as  much  so  as  (7.  syringa^'  (Duerden  '93). 

Calyoella  pygmssa  (Alder).    Lafoea  pygmma^  Alder. 
.  ii.,  .  .  v.,  . 
ii.  Dublin  Bay  (Haddon  '86). 
y.  Eoundstone  (Duerden  '97). 

Opereolaxella  laoerata  (Johnston).    Laomedea  laeeraia,  Hincks. 

i-, 

i.  North  of  Ireland,  coll.  Wyville  Thomson  (Hyndman  '68). 

Cuspidella  humilis  (Hincks). 

V.  Eeported  from  Connemara  (Hincks  '66). 

Cuspidella  grandis,  Hincks. 
.  .  iii.,  .  v.,  . 
iii.  Ballycotton,  80  fms.,  coll.  E.D.S.  (Duerden  '97). 
V.  Birturbuy  Bay,  coll.  G.  S.  Brady  (Hincks  '68). 

Cuspidella  costata,  Hincks. 
.  .  .  iv.,  .  . 
iy.  Berehayen,  coll.  E.I.A.  Exp.  1885  (Duerden  '93). 

Family — SsBTULAsnnjs. 

Bertularella  polysonias  (Linn.).    Sertularia  polyttonias,  Linn. 

Ssrtulariapinnata,  Templeton. 

i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  . 

A  very  common  species ;  but  apparently  not  yet  recorded  from  vL 
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Sertnlarella  gayi  (Lamouroux).     Serttdaria  polywonioBy  Tar.  p, 
Johnston. 
L,  ii.,  .  iT.,  v.,  . 
i.  Donaghadee,  coll.  J.  Gilles  (Templeton  '36). 
ii.  Dublin  Bay,  in  Trinity  College  collection  (Hincks  '60). 
iT.  Sonth-west  Ireland  (Bourne  '90). 
T.  BirtnrbuyBay,  coll.  G.  S.  Brady  (Hincks  '68). 

Bertolarella  mgoaa  (Linn.).    Sertularia  rugoiay  Linn.   Clyiia  rugoBaj 

Lamouroux. 

i.,  ii.,  iii.,  .  .  vi. 

L  Off  Lame,  70-90  fms.  (Kyndman  '59) :  Magilligan,  coll.  G.  G. 

Hyndinan  (Thompson  '56). 
ii.  EingBtown  (BLassall  '41) :  Lambay  (Dublin  Mus.). 
iiL  13  miles  south-west  of  Oalley  Head,  43  fms.,  colL  B.I.A.  Exp. 

1886  (Duerden  '93). 
tI.  Bundoran,  Donegal  Bay  (Duerden  '97). 

Bertularella  tenella,  Alder. 
. . .  iv.,  . . 
ir.  South-west  of  Ireland,  55  fms.,  coll.  *' Flying  Fox"  Exp.  1889 
(Kirkpatrick  '89). 

Bynamena  pumila  (Linn.).     Sertularia  pumila,  Linn. 
L,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.  . 
One  of  our  commonest  species ;  but  apparently  not  yet  recorded 
from  vi. 

Bynamena  operoolata  (Linn.).     Sertularia  operculata,  Linn, 
i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi. 
Generally  distributed ;  and  common  round  the  coast. 

Dynamena  gracilis  (Hassall).    Sertularia  gracilie^  Hassall. 
.  ii.,  iii,  .  v.,  . 
ii.  Between  Laytown  and  the  Boyne  (Duerden  '94). 
iii.  Cork  Harbour,  coll.  A.  C.  Haddon  (Duerden  '97). 
V.  Birturbuy  Bay  ;    Blacksod   Bay  ;   Casheen  Bay,   coll.   K.D.S. 
(Duerden  '97)  :  Boundstone  (Dublin  Mus.). 
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Bynamena  rosacea  (Linn.).     Sertularia  rosacea^  Linn.     Diphatia 
rosacea^  Agasdz. 
i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  .  vi. 
(Generally  distributed  round  the  coast. 

Dynamena  attennata  (Hincks).    Diphana  aitenuata,  Hincks. 
.  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  .  . 
ii.  Dublin  Bay  (Kaddon  '86) :   between  Laytown  and  the  Boyne 
(Duerden  '94) :    Lambay    (Dublin    Mus.) :   fiowth,   (Dublin 
Mufl.). 
iii.  13  miles  south-west  of  Galley  Head,  43  fms.,  coll.  R.I.A.  Exp. 

1886  (Duerden  '93). 
iv.  Bantry  Bay  (Dublin  Mus.). 

Dynamena  tamarisca  (Linn.).      Sertularia  tamarisea,  Linn.      Sea 

Tamarisk,  Ellis.     JDiphasia  tamarisca,  Agassiz. 

i«,  u.,  Ul«|  •  •  • 

i.  Belfast  Lough,  coll.   J.   Templeton ;    Ballycastle,   coll.  J.  L. 
Drummond  (Johnston  '47) :   off  Lame,  70-90  fms.  (Kynd- 
man  '59). 
ii.  Dalkey  Island,  from  deep-water  (Ellis  1755):  Blackrock  (Has- 

sall  '41) :  Kowth  and  Portmamock  (Thompson  '56). 
iii.  13  miles  south-west  of  Galley  Head,  coll.  B.LA.  Exp.  1886 
(Duerden3'93)  :  south-south-west  of  Barlogue,  coll.  B.I.A.  Exp. 
1886  (Dublin  Mus.). 

Dynamena  fallax  (Johnston).    Diphasia  fallax^  Agassiz. 
.  ii.,  iii.,  .  .  . 
ii.  Dalkey  and  Howth  (Irvine  '54). 

iii.  13  miles  south-west  of  GaUey  Head,  43  fms.,  coll.  B.IA.  Exp. 
1886  (Duerden  '9?) :  south-south-west  of  Barlogue,  coll.  K.LA. 
Exp.  1886  (Dublin  Mus.). 

Sertularia  pinaster,  Ellis  and  Solander.    Diphasia  pinaster,  Agassiz. 
Sertularia  margareta^  Hassall. 
i.,  ii.,  .  iv.,  .  . 
i.  Belfast  Lough  (Hyndman  '58) :  Giant's  Causeway  (Hassall '41b), 
ii.  Howth  (Hassall  '4  Is) :  Dublin  Bay,  coll.  Dr.  Harvey  (Johnston 
'47) :  Lambay  (Dublin  Mus.). 
iv.  52°  25',  11°  40',  90  fms.,  coll.  "  Porcupine  "  Exp.  (AUman '74a)  : 
South-west  coast  (Bourne  '90). 
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Sertalaiia  alata  (Kincks).    Diphasia  data,  Hincks. 


m, 


vL  South- west  of  Oalley  Head,  43  fms.,  rare;  coll.  B.I. A.  Exp. 
1886  (Duerden  '93) :  Scullane  Bay,  coll.  B.I.A.  Exp.  1886 
(Dublin  Hub.). 

Sertolaria  fllieula,  Ellis  and  Solander. 


1.,  u.,  .  .  V. 


L  Ballycaatle,  coll.  B.  Brown ;  Bangor,  Co.  Down  (Thompson '40) : 
Giant's  Causeway  (Hassall  '41b):  Belfast  Lough,  coll. 
B.  Patterson :  Magilligan,  coll.  G.  C.  Hyndman ;  dredged  off 
the  Oobbins  (Thompson  '56). 

ii.  Dalkey  (Thompson  '56):  Hassall  ('41)  records  this  species  for 
Dublin  Bay,  but  later  corrects  this  statement  ('41b).  Port- 
mamock  (MacalistermProc.'Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Dublin,  iy.,  1865). 

T.  Clew  Bay  (Thompson  '56). 

Sertularia  abietina,  Linn, 
i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi. 
Common  round  the  coast. 

Sertolaria  argentea,  EUis  and  Solander. 
i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi. 
Common  round  the  coast. 

Sertolaria  eupresrina,  Linn.    Sea  Fir,  Ellis, 
i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi. 
Common  round  the  coast :  Ellis  (1755)  is  the  first  to  give  an  Irish 
locality  for  this  species. 

Hydrallmania  fidcata  (Linn.).    Plumularia  faleata,  Linn, 
i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi. 
Common  round  the  coast. 

Thuiaiia  thuia  (Linn.). 
i.,  ii.,  .... 
i-  Berry  coast,  between  Moville  and  Greencastle  (Thompson  '44). 
ii  Dublin  Bay :  a  single  specimen  in  the  Trinity  College  collection 
(Mackintosh '78). 
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Thuiaria  artionlata  (Pallas).     Sea  SpUenwort  or  Polypody,  Ellis. 
Sertularia  lonchitis,  Ellis  aad  Solander. 

i.,  ii.,  

i.  Donaghadee,  coll.  W.  Thompson  (Johnston  *47) :  Belfast  Lou^; 

coast  of  Down  (Hyndman  *58). 
ii.  Dublin  Bay  (Ellis  1755) :  off  Howth  (Hassall  '41b). 

Family — ^PLrinrLAEiiD^. 
Antennnlaria  antennina  (Linn.).    Antennularia  indivisa,  Lamarck, 
i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi. 
Generally  distributed  round  the  coast. 

Antennnlaria  ramosa  (Lamarck).   Antennularia  arhorescens,  KaBsall. 
i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  . 
Generally  distributed ;  bat  apparently  not  yet  recorded  from  Ti. 

Aglaophenia  plnma  (Linn.).    Flumularia  cristata,  Lamarck. 
The  Podded  Coralline,  Ellis, 
i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi. 
This  species  occurs  all  round  the  coast. 

Aglaophenia  tnbnlifera  (Hincks). 
.  .  .  iv.,  v.,  . 
iv.  Smerwick  Harbour  (Dublin  Mus.). 

V.  West  coast,   S.  Y.  "Argo"  Cruise  (Herdman  '91):   Blacksod 
Bay,  on  Stenorhynchua,  coll.  R.  D.  S.  (Duerden  '97). 

Aglaophenia  myriophyllnm  (Linn.).  Sertularia  myriophyllum,  Linn. 
Plumularia  myriophyllum,  Lamarck.  Pheasanfs-tail  Coralline,  Ellis. 

i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  .  . 
i.  Ballycastle,  coll.  E.  Brown  (Templeton  '36) :  Belfast  Lough, 

coll.  W.  M'Calla  (Hincks  '68). 
ii.  Dublin  Bay  (Ellis  1755  ;  Templeton  '36) :  Howth  and  Lambay 

(Hassall  '41b). 
iii.  Youghal,  coll.  Miss  Ball  (Johnston  '47) :  Ballycotton,  30  fms., 

coll.  E.D.S.  (Dublin  Mus.). 
iv.  South-west  of  the  Great  Skellig,  79  fms.,  coll.  R.  I.  A.  Exp. 
1885  (Haddon  '86a,  and  Duerden  '93) :    South-west  of  Lreland 
(Bourne  '90). 
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Aglftophenia  pennatnla  (Ellis  and  Solander).    Serttdana  pennatula^ 

Ellis  and  Solander. 

.  ii.,  iii.,  .  v.,  . 

ii.  Dublin  Bay  (Irvine  '54). 

iii.  Yonghal,  coll.  Miss  Ball  (Thompson  '40) :  Ballycotton,  coll.  Miss 

Oaggin  (Thompson  '56). 
V.  Ifear  Roundstone,  coll.  W.  M'Calla  (Johnston  '47). 

Plnmnlaria  pinnata  (Linn.), 
i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi. 
Reported  from  all  the  provinces ;  common. 

Plnmnlaria  setaoea  (Ellis), 
i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi. 
Generally  distributed  round  the  coast. 

Plnmnlaria  catharina,  Johnston, 
i.,  ii.,  iii.,  .  v.,  . 
L  Belfast  Lough  (Hyndman  '58). 
ii.  Howth  and  Lambay  (HassaU  '41b)  :  DubHn  Bay  (Hincks  '68) : 

Dalkcy  (Mackintosh  '78). 
iii.  13  miles  south-west  of  Galley  Head,  coll.  R.I.A.  Exp.   1886 
(Duerden  '93) :  Ballycotton,  30  fms.,  coll.  R.D.S.  (Duerden  '97). 
T.  Aran  Islands,  coll.  Mr.  Barleo  (Hincks  '68). 

Plnmnlaria  echinnlata,  Lamarck. 
.  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi. 
il  Dublin  (Hincks  '60) :  Monkstown  (Grant,  in  Joum.  Proc.  Dublin 

Micr.  Club,  1877)  :  Rush  (Duerden  '94a). 
iii.  Cork  Harbour  (Dublin  Mus.). 
i^.  Bantry  Bay,  coll.  R.D.S.  (Duerden  '97). 
V.  Roundstone  (Duerden  '97). 
^i.  Bundoran  (Dublin  Mus.). 

Plnmnlaria  similis,  Hincks. 
i.,  ii.,  .  iv.,  .  . 
i.  Donaghadee,  coll.  G.  C.  Hyndman  (Hincks  '68). 
ii  Between  Laytown  and  the  Boyne  (Duerden  '94) :    Malaliide 

(Dublin  Mus.). 
ir.  Bcrehaven  (Duerden  *97). 
B.I.A.  raoc.,  TOL.  XXV.,  ssc.  b.  ^ 
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Plnmnlaxia  haleeioides,  Alder. 
. .  .  iv.,  v.,  . 

iv.  Berehaven,  7  fins. ;  a  rather  rare  species,  coll.  B.I. A  Exp.  1885 

(Duerden  '93). 
V.  West  coast,  S.  Y.  **  Argo"  Cruise  (Herdman  '91). 

Plnmnlaria  fintesoenB  (Ellis  and  Bolander). 
i.,  ii.,  uLy  .  .  . 
i.  One  specimen  dredged  off  the  Gobbins  (Hyndman  '58). 
ii.  Dublin  ;  a  single  specimen  found  (Hassall  '4  Is), 
iii.  Toughal,  coll.  Miss  Ball  (Johnston  '47). 

AHTHOMSDITSJE. 

Family — Conovinjfi. 
Sarsia  tabulosa  (Forbes).     Oceania  ?  tuhdoia^  Sars. 
i.,  ii.,  .  iv.,  T.,  . 

i.  Belfast  Lough  (Thompson  '40) :  Lame ;  Bangor,  co.  Down«  coll. 

E.  PattoBon  (Forbes  '48). 
ii.  Kingstown  (Greene  '57) :  Dublin  Bay  (Haddon  '86). 
iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  1900). 
V.  BaUynakill  Harbour,  coU.  R.D.8.  (Holt  '92). 

Sarsia  prolifera,  Forbes. 
.  .  .  iv.,  .  . 
iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  1900). 

Sarsia  gemmifera,  Forbes. 
.  .  .  iv.,  .  . 
iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  1900). 

Sarsia  pattersoni,  Haddon. 
i.,  ii.,  .  .  .  . 
i.  Lame,  coll.  Ii.  Patterson  (Forbes  '48). 
ii.  Dublin  Bay  (Haddon  '86  and  '86b). 

Professor  Haddon  proposed  the  above  as  a  provisional  name  hr  tlic 
species  which  Forbes  describes  in  his  ''  British  Naked-eye  Meduse," 
p.  56,  and  which  was  found  by  himself  in  Dublin  Bay. 
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Eotopldim  dnmortierii  (Yan  Benedeft). 
. .  .  iv.,  .  . 
IT.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  1900). 

Dipurena  halterata  (Forbes). 
.  .  .  iv.,  .  .         • 
iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  '96  and  '96a). 

IMpnreiUk  ophiogaater,  Haeckel.     Sarsia  strmfufulata,  Allman. 
.  . .  iv.,  .  . 

iv.  South-west   of   Ireland  (Allman   '71-'72):    Valencia   Harbour 
(Browne  1900). 


I,  IC.  San.     Steenstntpiti  intra,  Forbes.     Steen- 
strupia  faveohf  Forbes. 
.  ii.,  .  iv.,  .  . 
ii.  Kingstown  (Haddon  '86). 
It.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browsa  '96  and  '96a  ;  Gamble  '96). 

Euphysa  aurata,  Forbes. 
.  .  .  iv.,  .  . 
iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  '96  and  '96a). 

Hyboeodon  prolifer,  Agassiz.    DipUnema  islandieaf  Greene.     Sffm- 
stmpia  pwami,  Greene. 
.  ii,,  .  iv.,  .  . 
ii.  Bablin  ooast  (Oreene  '67). 
iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  '96  and  '96a). 

Family — Tiaeid^^ 
Amphinema  dinema  (P6ron  and  Lesueur). 
. . .  iv.,., . 
iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne,  1900). 

Tiara  ootOM,  Foi-bes.     Oceania  turrita^  Forbes. 

.  ii.,  

ii.  Dublin  Bay  (Haddon  '86). 

F2 
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Tiara  pileata  (Forskal).     Oceania  episeopalis,  Forbes. 

?  i.,  .  .  iv.,  .  . 

?  i.  Bangor,  county  Down,  coll«  R.  Patterson  (Forbes  '48). 
iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  *96a  and  1900). 

Tiirris  oonstricta,  Patterson. 

!•, 

i.  Strangford  Lough,  found  by  Mrs.  Ward  (Patterson  '59). 
This  does  not  seem  to  be  a  recognised  species. 

Family — ^Mabgelidji. 
Podoooryne  oamea,  Sars.    Dysmorphosa  eamea^  KaeckeL 
.  .  .  iv.,  .  . 
iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  '96  and  '96a). 

Cytssandra  areolata  (Alder). 
.  .  .  iv.,  .  . 
iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  '96a  and  '97a). 

Lizzia  blondina,  Forbes. 
. . .  iv.,  .  . 
iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  '96  and  '96a). 

Margelis  principlB,  Steenstrup.    Margelis  hritannieaj  Browne. 

.  ii.,  .  iv.,  .  . 

ii.  Kingstown  and  Dalkey  (Haddon  *86). 
iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  '96a,  and  1900). 

Margelis  ramosa  (L.  Agassiz).       BougainviUia  britanniea,  Forbes. 
Hippocrene  hritannica,  Forbes. 

i.,  ii.,  

i.  Ballycastle  and  Portrush  (Forbes '41):  Strangford  Lough,  coll. 

R.  Patterson  (Forbes  '48). 
ii.  Dublin  coast  (Greene  '57). 
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KilgeliB  zygonema,  HaeckeL     ?  Bougainvillia  dinenMy  Greene. 

.it, 

iL  Dublin  coast  (Greene  '57,  sub  Bougainvillia  din&ma) :  Ireland's 
Eye  (Haeckel  '79). 

■argelis  autonmaliB  (Hartlaub). 
•  •  •  i^'j  •  • 
IT.  Yalencia  Harbour  (Browne  1900). 

Kargelis  bella  (Hartlaub). 
.  .  .  iv.,  .  . 
It.  Valencia  HarlK)ur  (Browne  1900). 

Kargelis  pyramidata  (Forbes  and  Goodnr). 
.  .  .  iv„  .  . 
It.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  1900). 

Margellinm  octopnnctatnm  (Sars). 
if,  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  '^6  and  '96a.). 

Family — Gladovsmidjs. 
Clavatella  prdifera,  Hincks. 

•     •     •     IV.y     •     • 

IT.  Valencia  (Gamble  '96 ;  Browne  '97  and  1900 ;  Beaumont  1900). 

Cladonema  radiatnm,  Bujardin. 
.  .  .  iv.,  .  . 
IT.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  1900), 

Lar  ■abellanim,  Gosse.     JFillsia  stettatoy  Forbes. 
. .  .  iv.,  • . 
iv.  Berehaven  (Wright  and  Greene  '59) :  Valencia  (Browne  '96  and 
'96a). 
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LEPTOMBDHSJE. 

Family — Thatthantiid^. 

Thanmantias  hemiipliaerica  (Gronovius).  Medwa  hemitphamctt, 
Miiller.  Thaumantias  piUata^  Forbes.  ThawnanixM  lineakj 
Forbes.  Thaumantias  neylecta,  Greene.  Thaunumtias  typiea, 
Greene.     Thautnantias  ineonspieuay  Hincks. 

i.,  ii.,  

i.  Belfast  Lough  ;  Lame,  coll.  R.  Patterson  (Thompson  '40) :  Port- 
rush  (Forbes '41). 
ii.  Kingstown  Harbour  (Greene '57  ;  Haddon  *86). 

Laodioe  oaloarata,  Agassiz. 
.  .  .  iv.,  .  . 
iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  '96  and  '96a). 

Laodice  ornoiata  (Forskal).     Cosmatira  pilosslla,  Forbes. 
.  .  iii.,  .  .  . 
iii.  Ballycotton  Bay,  coll«  B.I.A.  Exp.    1885  and  1886(Haddon  '86i 
and  '88). 

MelicertidiTim    0<rtx>008tatiim    (Sars).      Melieertu^    eampanulatum, 
Ehrenberg.     Stamohraohium  oetocostatum,  Forbes. 
-    i.,  ii,,  .  iv.,  .  vi. 
L  Portrush ;  Ballycastle  (Thompson  '44). 
ii.  Dublin  coast  (Greene  '57). 
iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  1900). 
vi.  North-west  coast  (Forbea  '48). 

Family —  Cannotid^. 
Diplenrofloma  typioum  (Boeck).    Ametrangia  hemispht^iea^  AMmaxi, 
.  ii,,  iii.,  iv.,  .  . 
ii.  Kingstown  (Haddon  '86). 
iii.  South  coast  of  Ireland  (Allman  '74). 
iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  1900). 

Family — EucopmiB. 
Obeliajugra,  Browne. 
.  .  .  iv.,  .  . 
iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  1900). 
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Obelia  luoi&ra  (Haeckel).     ThautMntias  lucifera,  Forbes. 

.  ii. 

ii.  KingBtown  Harbour  (Greene  '57). 

Euohilota  pilosella  (Forbes). 
,  .  .  iv.,  .  . 
IT.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  '96  and  '96a). 

Agaatra  calioolata  (Hincks). 
-  .  .  iv., . . 
iT.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  '97a,  snb  A*  Leptomedusa  gen.?  sp.?; 
and  1900). 

Bntima  inaignis  (Keferstein). 
.  .  .  iy.,  .  . 
iT.  Valencia  Harbonr  (Browne  '96  and  '96a). 

Saphenia  mirabilia  (Wright). 
.  .  .  iv.,  .  . 
iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  '96a  and  1900). 

Octorchia  gegenbauri,  Haeckel. 
.  .  .  iv.,  .  . 
iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  1900). 

Irene  Tiridula  (lAmarck).     Geryonopm  delieatula,  Forbts. 

.  ii.,  

iL  Kingstown  Harbour  (Greene  '57). 

ndalidinm  yariabile  (Glaus).    Thaumantias  glohosa,  Forbes. 
.  ii.,  iii.,  .  v.,  . 
ii.  Dublin  Bay  (Haddon  '86). 
iii^  T.  South  and  west  coasts  (Wright  and  Greene  '59). 

Phialidium  oymbaloideum  (Van  Beneden). 
.  .  .  iv.,  v.,  . 
IT.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  '96  and  '96a). 
T.  fiallynakill,  Galway  (Dublin  Mus.). 
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Phialidinm  temporarinin  (Browne). 

iv.  Yalencia  Harbour  (Browne  '96  and  '96a). 

TiaropsU  mnltidrrata  (Sars).  Thaumantioi  patUrsoni,  Greene, 
i.,  .  .  iv.,  .  . 

i.  Belfast  Lough  (Greene  '67). 
iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  '96  and  '96a). 

EpenthesiB  cjrmbaloidea  (Slabber).     Thaunumtiai  ihompsoni,  Forbes. 
.    .  ii.,  iii.,  .  v.,  . 

ii.  Dublin  coast  (Greene  '57). 
iii.  South  coast  (Thompson  '44a  ;  Wright  and  Greene  '59). 

V.  Clifden  Bay ;  Koundstone  Bay  (Forbes  '41  and  '48). 

Browne  ('96)  says  of  this  species  that  Phialidium  buskianum, 
GoBse,  closely  resembles  the  figure  given  by  Forbes  of  ThaumanUM 
ihompsoni. 

Family — Aequoeid^. 
Polycanna  forskalea  (Forbes). 
.  .  .  iv.,  .  . 
iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  '97a  and  1900). 

TEACHOMEDUS.S. 

Family — 'Bvlastdm, 
Oossea  oiroinata,  Haeckel. 
.  .  .  iv.,  .  . 
iv.  Valencia  Harbour,  very  rare  (Browne  1900). 

Family — Aqlajtbidm. 

Aglanfha  rosea  (Forbes). 
.  .  .iv,,  . . 
iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  '96a  and  '97a). 

Agliflora  invertens  (Haeckel.)     Ciree  inv&rtsnsy  Allman. 
.  .  iii.,  .  .  . 
iiL  South  coast  of  Ireland  (Allman  '74). 
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Family — GERTOKiBiE. 
Liriantha  appendioolata  (Forbes). 
. .  .  iv.,  .  . 
IT.  Yalencia  Harboiu- (Browne  1900). 

HAEC0MEDUS2. 

Family — Solmakid^. 
Solmarifl  oorona  (Keferstein  and  Ehlers). 
.  .  .  iv.,  .  . 
ir.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  1900). 

SIPHOHOPHOEA. 

Family — VelsllidwS. 

Telella  spirana  (Forskal).     Velella  limhosa,  Lamarck. 
?i.,  ?ii.,  ?iii.,  iv.,  .  vi. 
H.,  ii.,  iii.  Thompson  ('56)  records  specimens  from  Lame,  Portrush, 

and  Tougbal,    which   he  doubtfully  refers    to    V.  limhosa. 

Dalkey,  found  by  Dr.  Tufnell.  ?  »  F.  spirans  (Haddon  '86). 
iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  1900). 
n.  Lough  Swilly  (Dublin  Mus.)  :    ?Ballyshannon  and  Bundoran 

(Thompaon  '56). 

VsIUlm  are  found  washed  ashore,  especially  on  the  north  and  west 
coasts ;  but  the  species  is  not  often  determined,  as  the  specimens  are 
lunaUy  injured.  Velella  are  reported  from  Lough  Swilly  (Horte 
in  the  Irish  Naturalist,  1892) :  Dingle  Bay  (Andrews  '70a),  and  Port- 
nuih  (B.  LL  Praeger). 

Telella  mutica,  Lamarck, 
i.,  .  iii.,  .  .  . 
L  Hagilligan,   very  common  (Templeton  '36) :  Groomsport,  coll. 

Dr.  M'Gee ;  Portrush  (Thompson  '56). 
iii.  South  coast,  coll.  Mrs.  Mant  (Thompson  '56). 

Vddla  fUbemargmata,  Thompson.      Velella  emarginata,  Thompson. 

.  .  iii.,  .  .  . 
iii.  Couitmacsherry  Harbour,.  «oll.  G.  J.  Allman  (Thompson  '44  and 
•44a). 
Ibis  species  is  not  recognised  by  Haeckel. 
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Family—  Moitophttdjs. 
Mnggiflsa  atlantica,  Cunnitigham. 
.  .  .  iv.,  .  . 
iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  1900). 

Mn^sa  kochii,  Will. 
.  .  .?iv.,  .. 
?iv.  South-west  of  Ireland  (Bourne '90). 

Romer,  in  his  ^^  Siphonophoren,"  1901,  identifies  the  species  de- 
scribed by  Bourne  with  M,  atlantica^  Cunningham. 

Family  — Kqmmjujr. 
Cupnlita  sarsii,  Haeckel.     Agalmopsis  ekyans,  Sars,  in  part. 

.  ii.,  .  iv.,  .  . 
ii.  Kingstown  Harbour  (sub  Agalmopsis  eUgans ;  Greene  '57). 
iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  1900). 

AgalmopsiB  sarsii,  Eolliker. 
.  ?ii.,  .... 
?ii.  Dalkey  Sound  (Haddon  '86). 

Family — Diphtid^. 
Diphyes  elongata,  Hyndman. 

i., ?  vi. 

i.  Belfast  Lough  and  the  Giant's  Causeway  (Hyndman  '41). 
?vi.  **  Several  JDiphyida  (apparently!),  elongata)  collected  at  Bandoran 
by  Mrs.  Hancock  "  (Thompson  '44a). 
Haeckel,  in  his  **  Report  on  the  Siphonophora  of  the  Challenger 
Expedition,"  1888,  regards  this  as  a  doubtful  species  ;  Bomer,  in  his 
**  Siphonophoren,"  1901,  identifies  it  with  D,  hipartata,  Costa. 

o 

Family — Forskaltd^. 

Fonkalia  oontorta,  Leuckart.   Stephanamia  cantarta,  Milne- Edwaids. 
?  Agaltna  gettyana,  Hyndman. 
Pi.,  ii.,  . .  .  • 
?i.  Belfast  Lough,  coU.  E.  Getty  (Melville  '66). 
ii.  Kingstown  Harbour,  ooU.  J.  B.,  Greene  (Melville  '56). 
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Family*— AsTHOPHTSiDJE. 

Athorybia  otellata,  Haeckel. 

...?iv.,  .  .  . 

?iT.  South- west  of  Ireland.  A  ape^imen  was  obtained  which  was  '*  a 
near  ally  of,  if  not  identical  with,  the  Athoryhia  oeeUata  of  Haeckel  '* 
(Bcmme  '90). 

Family — Phtsaludjs. 

PhjBaliA  pelagiea,  Eschscholtz. 

.  •  iii.,  .  .  . 

iii.  Near  Ardmore,  Waterford,  coll.  Miss  Ball  (Thompson  '35). 

SCTPHOMEDrSiE. 
STAUE0MEDUS2. 

Family.— TE88EinD.a:. 
Depastmm  oyathiformis,  Gosse. 

.  ii.;  

ii  Balkey  Sonnd  (G.  T.  and  A.  F. -Dixon  '93). 

Family — LucEKNABnnjB. 
Halidyitna  aiiricnla.(Rathke).    Lucernaria  auricula,  Clark. 
.    i.,  .  iii.,  iv,,  .  . 

L  Ballycastle  and  Dunluce  Castle  (Templeton  '36) :  Camlough, 
CO.  Antrim  (Thompson  '66)  :  Portrush  and  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way (Wright  '69). 

iii  Corit  (Wright  '59). 

!▼.  Kerry  coast  (Wright  '69) :  Valencia  (Gamble  '96 ;  Beaumont 
1900) 

Lnosnaria  qnadricomis,  0.  F.  Miiller.     Lue0maria  fascicularit, 

Fleming. 

i.,  .  •  iT.,  .  . 

I  Donag^iadee  (Templeton  '36). 
!▼.  Ventry  Bay  (Wright  '59). 
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Lnoemaria  campanolata,  Lamourouz. 
i.,  ii.,  .  iv.,  v.,  . 

i.  Portrush  (Greene  '58a). 
ii.  Bray,  coll.  R.  Ball  (Thompson  '56). 

iv.  Kerry  (Wright  '59) :  Valencia  Harbour  (Beaumont  1900). 
V.  liiltown  Malbay,  coll.  Prof.  Harvey  (Thompson  '56). 
Greene  ('58c)  records  a  young  specimen  (taken  at  Trabulgan,  co. 
Cork)  under  the  name  Z.  typiea,  Greene.    He  considers  that  the  species 
auricula^  campanukUa^  and  faseioularii  should  be  united  under  this 
name. 

Sydra  tuba ;  Dublin  Bay  and  Galway  Bay  (Wright  '59) ;  ?  =  a 
young  Lucemarian. 

DISC0MEDUS2. 

Family — Yjoastdm, 

Pelag^a  perla  (Slabber). 

.  .  .  iv.,  .  . 

iv.  South-west  of  Ireland  (Bourne  '90) :  Valencia  Harbour,  Browne 

(Browne  1900;  Delap  1900). 

Chrysaora  isosceles  (Linn,).     Chrysaora  hyoaeeUa,  Linn 
.  ii.,  .  iv.,  .  . 
ii.  Dublin  coast  (Greene  '57). 

iv.  Berehaven,  coll.  R.I.A.  Exp.   1885  (Haddon  '86a):     Valencia 
1901). 

Family — Gtaneidjs. 

Cyanea  capillata  (Linn.), 
i.,  ii.,  .  .  v.,  . 
i.  Holywood  Warren,  Belfast  Lough  (Thompson  '56). 
ii.  Kingstown  Harbour  (Greene  '57). 
V.  West  coast  (Thompson  '44a). 

Cyanea  lamarckii,  P6ron  and  Lesueur. 
i.,  ii.,  .  iv.,  v.,  . 

i.  Holywood  Warren  (Thompson  '56). 
ii.  Kingstown  Harbour  (Greene  '57). 
iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  1900). 
V.  Galway  coast,  coll.  E.  Ball  and  W.  Thompson  (Thompson  '44). 
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Family —  Ulmario^. 
Aurelia  aurita  (Linn.).     Aurelia  campantdata,  Forbes* 
i.,  ii.,  .  iv.,  v.,  vi. 
i.  Xorth  coast  (Templeton  '36) :  Bangor,  coll.  G.  C.  Hyndman  and 

W.  Thompson;  Holywood  Warren  (Thompson  '56). 
ii.  Kingstown  Harbour  (Greene  '57) :  Dalkey  (Haddon  '86). 
iv.  South  of  Great  Skellig,  coll.  R.I.A.  Exp.  1885  (Haddon  '86a): 

Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  1900). 
T.  Blacksod  Bay  (Dublin  Mus.). 
Ti.  Donegal  Bay,  coll.  R.D.S.  (Holt  '92). 

Family — Pilbxiba. 

Filema  octopiLB  (Linn.).     Medusa  undulaia.   Pennant.     Rhitostoma 
ewitriy  Peron  and  Lesueur.     Ehizostoma  octopus,  Oken.     Rhizo- 
stoma  pulmOy  Forbes.     Cassiopaa  lunulata,  Fleming, 
i,,  iL,  iii.,  iv.,  ?v.,  . 
L  Belfast  Lough,  coll.  E.  Getty  (Thompson  '40). 
ii.  Kingstown  Harbour  (Greene  '57;    Haddon  '86):    Portmamock 

(Daily  '65) :  Greystones  (Mackintosh  '84). 
iii.  Toughal,  coll.  R.  Ball  (Thompson  '56). 
iT.  Valencia ;   between  Bray  Head  and  Puffin  Island,  coll.  F.  W. 

Gamble  (Browne  1900). 
?T.  West  coast  (Thompson  '44a). 

CTENOPHORA. 
Family — PLEUBOBRACHiinjs. 
Plenrobrachia  pileiu,  Fabricius.     Beroe  pilsus,  Flemiog.     Cydippe 
piUus,  Eschscholtz.     Cydippe  pomiformis^   Patterson.     ?  Cydippe 
lagsna^  Forbes. 

i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  . 

!•  Giant's  Causeway,  coll.  G.  G.  Hyndman :   Lame ;  Belfast  and 

Strangford  Loughs  (Patterson  '43). 
ii.  Lambay,   coll.  W.  Thompson  and  R.  Ball;  Kingstown  Harbour 

(Patterson  '43) :  Greystones  (Mackintosh  '84.) 
iii.  Youghal,  coll.  R.  Ball  (Patterson  '43)  :  south  coast  (Wright  and 

Greene  '59) :  Ballycotton  Bay,  coll.  R.I.A.  Exp.  1886  (Haddon 

'88) 
iv  South-west  of  Ireland,  coll.  R.I.A.  Exp.  1885  (Haddon  '86a): 

Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  1900), 
V.  West  coast  (Wright  and  Greene  '59). 
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Family — Boukid  js . 

Bolina  norvegica  (Sars).     Mnemta  norveyica,  Sars.     Bolina  hibernica, 
PattersoiL     Aleinoe  htbernica,  Thompsdn. 
i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  . 
i.  Lame,  Bangor,  and  Strangford  Lough  (Patterson  '43  and  '43a). 
ii.  Lambay    (Patterson    '43     and    '4dA) :     Kingstown     Harbour 

(Greene  '57). 
iii.  Youghal  (Patterson  '43  and  '43a)  :    soutb  coast  (Wright  and 

Greene  '59). 
iv.  South-west    coast,    coll.    R.I.A.   Exp.    1885    (Haddon  '86a): 

Valencia  Harbour,  ?6p.  (Browne  1900). 
r.  West  coast  (Wright  and  Greene  '56). 

Family — V^wmudm. 

Aleinoe  smithu,  Forbes. 

i., 

i.  Korth  coast  (Forbes  and  Goodsir  '40). 

Family — ^Bbboi»^. 

Beroe  evata,  Eechseholto. 

.  ii.,  iii.,  iv.  v.,  . 

ii.  Kingstown  Harbour  (Greene  '57). 

iii.  South  coast  (Wright  and  Greene  '59). 

vi.  South-west   coast,   coll.   R.I.A.   Escp.    1885    (Haddon    '86a): 

Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  1000). 
V.  West  coast  (Wright  and  Greene  '59). 

Beroe  cncnmif ,  Fabricius. 

i.,  ii., 

i.  Bangor,  co.  Down  (Thompson  '56). 
li.  Dublin  coast  (Greene  '57). 

ANTHOZOA. 
ALCTOHASIA. 

Family — Haimeida. 
Eartea  elegans,  £.  P.  Wright. 

vi. 

\i.  RathmuUen,  co.  Donegal ;  found  by  W.  Harte  (Wright  '65). 
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Family — Cobkulariid  js . 

Sarcodiotyon  catenata,  Forbes. 

i.,  .  iii.,  .  v.,  . 

L  Antrim  coast  (Thompson  '56 ;  Hyndman  '59). 
Hi.  Yooghal,  coll.  E.  Ball  (Thompson  '44  and  '44a,  sub  Zoanthus 

cwchii), 
V.  Eoondstone,  coll.  W.  M*Calla  (Thompson  '56). 

Family — Alctoniii)js. 
Aloyoninm  digitatom,  Linn, 
i.,  ii.,  .  iv.,  v.,  vi. 
Common  roimd  the  coast. 

Alejnmiiim  glomeratnm,  Hassall.   Alcyonidium  rubrum,  Hassall. 

.  ii.,  .  iT.,  .  . 
ii.  Dublin  Bay  (Hassall  '41) :  Portmarnock  (Baily  '65). 
iv.  Sonth-west  of  Ireland  (Bonrne  '90). 

Family — IsioiB. 

Aoanella  arbnscnla,  Johnston. 

.  .  .  iv.,  .  . 

iv.  South-west    of  Ireland,    750   fmB.,    coll.  KLA.     Exp.    1868 
(Dublin  Mns.). 

Family — Gobooniid^. 

Oorgonia  yermcosa,  Pallas. 

.  ii.,  iii.,  .  v.,  vi. 

ii.  LttBbay,  colL  B.  Ball  (Thompson  '49). 

;ii.  Xynpfa  Bank  and  Toe  Head,  coll.  E.I.A.  £zp.  1886  (Huddon  '88). 
^-  Galway  Bay,  24  fms.,  coll.  R.D.8.  (Holt  '92). 
n   Donegal  Bay  (Dublin  Mus.). 

Ooigmiia  anceps,  Pallas.    Keratophyton  diehotomum, 
Seawiliow,  Ellis. 

A  doubtful  species;  recorded  by  Ellis  (1755)  for  the  Irish  coast. 
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Family — Yirgulabiid^. 

Virgnlaria  mirabilis,  Lamarck. 

i.,  .  .  iv.,  .  . 

i.  North    coast    (Thompson   '44a)  :    Belfast  Lough   and    Bimgor 

(Thompson,  '66)  :  Camckfergus  (Dublin  Mus.). 
iv.  Ballybunion  (Andrews  *70) :  Kenmare  River,  40  fms. ;  Bantry 
Bay,  36  fms.,  coll.  ft.I.A.  Exp.  1885  (Haddon  '86a)  :  Glengariff, 
8.  Y.  "  Argo  "  Cruise  (Herdman  '91). 

Svava  glacialis,  var.  alba  (Koren  and  Danielssen). 

.  .  .  iv.,  .  . 

iv.  "Porcupine  "Exp.  1869.  51°  61'— 11°  60',  100  fms.  (Marshall 
and  Fowler  '88). 

ZOANTHARIA. 

Family — Ceriakthidjs. 

Cerianthnfl  lloydii,  Gos&e. 

.  .  .  iv.,  . . 

iv.  Smerwick  Harbour  ( C.  ?  llaydii,  Andrews  *70) ;  Valencia 
(Gamble  '96). 

AraohnactiB  boomei,  Fowler.    Araohnaetis  alhida,  Sara  (in  pait;. 
Arachnactts  lloydii,  Yan  Beneden. 

.  .  .  iv.,  .  . 

iv.  South-west  of  Ireland  (Bourne  '90,  sub  A.  alhida)  :  Valencia  Har- 
bour (Browne  1900 ;  see  also  G.  H.  Fowler  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc. 
1897,  p.  805). 

Van  Beneden  ('91  and  '97)  refers  all  Bourne's  Irish  specimens  to 
the  species  lloydiiy  and  considers  that  they  are  the  larvBB  of  Cerianihns 
Iloydti,  Gosse. 

Araohnaetis  albida,  Sars  (in  part). 

.  .  .  iv.,  .  . 

iv.  Valencia  Harbour  (Browne  1900 ;  see  also  Fowler  in  Proc.  Zool. 
Soc.  1897,  p.  803). 
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Family — ZoA^THiDiE. 

Epuotnthns  incroBtatos  (Diiben  and  Koreu).    Epizoanthus  papilloma 
(JohuBton).     Polythoa  incnMiata,  Bourne. 

.  .  iii.,  iv,,  v.,  Ti. 

iii.  Kymph   Bank,    co.   Cork,    50  fme.,   coll.   R.I. A.   Exp.    1886 

(Haddon  '88). 
it.  Forty  miles  south-west  of  Cape  Clear,  80-90  fms.,  coll.  R.I. A. 

Exp.   1885  (Haddon  '86a):  south-west  of  Ireland,  70  fms. 

(Bourne  '90). 
T.  Clew  Bay;  Aran,  oo.  Gkdway,  33-40  fms.  (Haddon  and  Shackleton 

'91):  Inishmore,  coU.  R.D.S.  (Holt  '92). 
tI  Donegal  Bay,  33-36  four.  (Haddon  and  Shackleton  '91). 

Epizoanthiu  pagn^riphilns,  Verrill. 
. . .  iv.,  v.,  . 

iv.  South-west  Ireland,  400  fms.  (Bourne  '90):  71  miles  west  by 
Bouth  of  the  Eastnety  315  fms.  (Haddon  and  Shackleton  '91). 

V.  Fifty-four  miles  o£E  Achill  Head,  500  fms.  (Haddon  and 
Shackleton  *91). 

BpuoanthUB  couohii  (Johnston).     Zoanthus  eouchii,  Johnston, 
i.,  .  iii.,  iv.,  .  . 

i.  Strangford  Lough,  15-20  fms.  (Johnston  in  **  A  History  of 
British  Sponges,"  1842,  pp.  190,  251;  plate  xvi.,  figs.  6,  7, 
Bub  Dyiidea  ?papillosa). 

iii  Off  Glandore,  40  fms.  (Haddon  and  Shackleton  '91). 

IT.  Berehaven,  10  fms.,  coll.  R.I.A.  Exp.  1885  (Haddon  '86a,  sub 
Polythoa  mrmacea  (?)  D.  Ch. ;  Haddon  and  Shackleton  '91) :  30 
miles  off  Cape  Clear,  80  fms.  (Haddon  and  Shackleton  '91)  : 
Yalencia  (Gamble  '96). 

EpuoanthuB  wrightii,  Haddon  and  Shackleton. 

.  ii, .  .  .  . 

ii.  Btlkcy  Sound  (G.  Y.  and  A.  F.  Dixon  '91,  sub  Ilpiwanthus  sp. ; 
Haddon  and  Shackleton  '91). 

».I.A.  FBOC,  VOL.  XXV.,  SEC.  B.]  O 
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ParazoanthuB  angaicomiu  (Norman). 

.  . .  iv.,  v.,  . 

iv.  FortymileB  south-west  of  Ireland ;  Berehaven,  10  fms.,  C0II.R.I.A. 

Exp.  1885  and  1886  (Haddon  '86a  and  '88,  BnhPalythoa  sp.): 

off  the  Skelligs,  80  fms.,  (Haddon  and  Shackleton  '91). 

V.  Off  Galway  Bay,  100-159  fms.,  coll.  "Porcupine"  Exp.,  1869; 

off  Achill,  126  fms.  (Haddon  and  Shackleton  *91). 

Parazoanfhiu  dizoni,  Haddon  and  Shackleton. 
.  .  .  iv.,  .  . 
iv.  Five  to  eight  miles  west  of  Great  Skellig,  70-80  fms.  (Haddon 
and  Shackleton  '91). 

Family — EnwAEDsnnjs. 
Edwardsia  beantempBii,  Quatrefages. 
. . .  iv.,  . . 
iv.  Berehaven,  10  fms.,  coll.  R.I.A.  Exp.  1886  (Haddon  '88). 

Edwardsia  timida,' Quatrefages. 

.  ii.,  

ii.  Malahide,  at  extreme  low  water  (G.  Y.  Dixon  '86). 

Edwardsia  tecta,  Haddon. 

.  .  iii.,  iv.,  .  . 

iii.  l^ymph  Bank,  52  fms. ;  28  miles  south-west  of  Ballyootton, 

coll.  R.I.A.  Exp.  1886  (Haddon  '88  and  '89). 
iv.  Five  to  eight  miles  west  of  the '  Great  Skellig,    70-80  fms. 
(Haddon  '89). 

Edwardsia  ?  sp. ;  an  immature  specimen  found  at  Salthill  (Haddon 
'86). 

Family — iLTANTHinis. 

Haloampa  ohrysanfhellum  (Peach).      Bdleampa  andresiiy  Haddon. 

.  ii.,  iii.,  .  .  . 
ii.  Malahide,  coll.  Miss  Shannon  (Haddon  '85  and  '86c). 
iii.  ? Nymph  Bank,    co.  Cork,  52^  fms.;    the  parasitic  larva  was 
found  atBallycotton  Bay,  coll.  E.I. A.  Exp.  1886  (Haddon  *87 
and  '89). 

An  immature  specimen,  parasitic  on  a  Thaumantias,  found  at 
Kingstown,  and  described  under  the^ame  JI,fultoni,  T.  S.  Wright,  is 
probably  the  larval  form  of  JST.  ehrysanthellum  (Haddon  '86  and  '86c). 
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Haloampa  arenarea,  Haddon. 
. .  .  iv.,  . . 
ir.  Kenmare  Btver,  38-44  fms. ;  Bantry  Bay,  38  fms.,  coll.  E.I. A. 
Exp.  1885  and  1886  (Haddon  '86a.  and  '88):  Ballinskelligs 
Bay,  28-32  fms.,  coll.  R.D.S.  (Holt  '92). 

c 

Ilyanfhns  sections,  Forbes. 

.    .  ?11., 

?ii.  A  speeimen,  doubtfully  referred  to  this  species,  was  found  by 
Ifrs.  Handcock  at  Balbriggan,  after  a  storm  (Thompson  '45). 

Peaohia  hastata  (Gosse). 
?i.,  ii.,  .... 
?L  Lame ;  reported  by  Miss  Shannon  (Haddon  and  Dixon  '85). 
H  Dollymonnt,  Dublin  Bay,  .coll.  O.  .Y.  Dixon  (Haddon  and  Dixon 
'85  ;  G.  Y.  and  A.  F.  Dixon  '91). 

Holt  ('92)  records  a  species  of  Peaehia  from  Donegal  Bay,  and  off 
the  Skelligs. 

Family — AcriNim^. 

Sub-family — Anthkdt^. 

Aetinifl  equina,  Linn.    Actinia  mesembrjfanthetnum^  Ellis  and 
Soknder.    Actinia  margaritifira^  Templeton. 
L,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi.  . 
This  anemone  is  common  all  round  the  coast,     t 


fillcata  (Pennant).    Actinia  cereus,  Ellis  and  Solander. 
Anthea  cereus,  Gasrtner. 
i.,  ii.,  iii.,  ir.,  Y.,*vi. 
This  species  has  been  recorded  from  many  localities  roimd  the  coast. 

Sub-family — SAOABiDriB. 

Aetindoba  diaatbiu  (Ellis).     Actinia  dianfhm^  Ellis.     Metridium 
dianthuSy  Fischer. 
L,  iL,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi. 
Becorded  from  many  localities  round  the  coast. 

Cereos  pednncnlatus  (Pennant),    ^gartia  {Heliaetus)  hellis  (Ellis 
and  Soland&r). 
i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v..,  vi. 
Found  all  round  the  coast. 

O  2 
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Sagartia  (Heliactis)  veniutay  Gosse. 

i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi. 

i.  Belfast  (Wright '59). 

ii.  Monkstown  (Kackintosh  '78) :  Dalkej  Island  (Haddon  '86). 
iii.  South  coast  (Wright '59 ;  Wright  and^Greene '59). 
iv.  Bantry  Bay,   coll.  E.  P.  Wright  (Greene  '58a):  Dingle  Bay 

(Andrews  70) :  Valencia,  coll.  A.  C.  Haddon  (G.  Y.  Dixon  '88). 
y.  West  coast  (Wright  '59 ;  Wright  and  Greene  '59) :  Clare  coast 

(Foot  '68). 
vi.  Bundoran  (Dnerden  '95a). 

Sagartia  (Heliaotia)  omata,  Holdsworth. 
• » •  i^v.|  .  • 
iv.  Crookhaven  Harbour  (Wright  '59). 

Sagartia  (Heliactis)  miniata,  Gosse.    ParapheUia  grMnii^  Haddon. 

.  ii.,  .  iv.,  v.,  . 

ii.  Bray  Head,  23  fms. ;  Dalkey  (Haddon  '86). 

iv.  Crookhaven,  Dingle,  and  Berehaven  (Wright  '59) :  Dingle  Bay 

(Andrews  '70) :   42  miles  off  the  Great  Skellig,   160  fms., 

coll.  R.I.A.  Exp.  1886  (Haddon  '88). 
V.  Off  Inishmaan,  20-7  fms. ;    Killary  Bay,  15-9  fms.,  coll.  R.D.S. 

(Holt  '92). 

Sagartia  rosea  (Gosse). 

.  ii.,  .  iv.,  v.,  . 

ii.  Dalkey  Island  (Haddon  '86). 

iv.  Adragool,  co.  Cork  (Wright  '59) :  Dingle  Bay  (Andrews  '70) : 

Valencia,  coll.  W.  de  V.  Kane  (A.  F.  Dixon  '88). 
V.  West  coast  (Wright  '59)  :  Miltown  Malbay  (Foot  '60). 

Sagartia  nivea  (Gosse). 
.  ii.,  .  iv.,  v.,  vi. 

ii.  Dalkey  Island  (Haddon  '86). 

iv.  Crookhaven  (Wright  '59) :  Valencia  (Gamble  '96). 

V.  West  coast  (Wright  '59) :  Miltown  Malbay  (Foot  '60). 
vi.  Bundoran  (Duerden  '95a). 
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Sagartia  sphyrodeta,  Gosse. 

.  .  .  iv.,  v., . 

rr.  Parkmore  Head,  Ventry  Bay  (Wright  '59) :  Dingle  Bay  (Andrews 

'70). 
▼.  Laliinch  (Foot  '63). 

Sagartia  pnra,  Alder. 
.  .  •  iv.,  .  • 
IT.  BeiehaTen  (Wright  '69). 

Sagartia  pallida,  Holdsworth. 

. . .  ?  iv.,  .  • 

fir.  Bnney  Sound;  ?a  variety  of  8. pallida,  coll.  E.LA.  Exp.  1885 
(Haddon  '86a). 

Sagartia  Pherdmaniy  Haddon. 

•  •  •  •.  ▼•,  • 

T,  Killary  Lough,  on  TwrriUUa  shellB ;  West  of  Ireland,  5-10  fms., 
abundant,  coll.  8.  T.  "  Argo  "  Cruise,  described  by  Professor 
Haddon  (Herdman  '91). 

Sagartia  (Thoe)  hastata,  E.  P.  Wright. 

•  .'.iv.,  . . 

iv.  The  Pipers,  Berehaven  Harbour  (Wright  '59).  Considered  by 
Andres  to  be  a  doubtful  species. 

C^lista  Tiduata  (Miiller).    Actinia  effata^  Brug.    Actinia  viduata, 
Miiller.     Sagartia  vidnata^  Gosse. 

!•}  U..|  •  •  V.|  • 

i.  Between  Ballyholme  Bay  and  Groomsport,  in  great  numbers 
(Templeton  '86,  sub  A.  effieta,  Brug.) :  Bangor,  co.  Down 
(Thompson  '56). 

ii.  Dublin  coast  (Greene  '58a)  :  Malahide  and  Howth  ((}.  Y.  and 
A.  P,  Dixon  '91). 

V.  lahinch  (Thompson  '41). 
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Oylista  nndata  ^Miiller).     Sagartia  troglodytes  (JohnBton). 
i.,  ii.,  .  iv.,  v.,  vi. 
i,  Portrush  (Greene  '58a.)  :  Belfast ;  ?  Portrush  and  Giant's  Cai^ee- 

way  (Wriglit  '59). 
ii.  Monkstown  and  Dalkey  (Haddon  '8^)). 
iv.  Dingle  Harbour  (Andrews  '70) :  Valencia  (Gamble  '96). 
V.  Spanish  Point,  Miltown  Malbay  (Foot  '60). 
vi.  Bundoran  (Duerden  '96a). 

•      •     • 
Cylista    coccinea    (Miillcr).     Actinia    eoceinea^  MiiUer.     Sagartia 

coceinea,  Gosse. 
i.,  ii.,  .  ?iv.,  v.,  ?vi. 
i.  On  the  **  Turbot  back  "  (Hyndman  '60). 
ii.  Dublin  Bay  (Irvine  '54^     • 
?iv.  Dursey  S.ound  (Haddon  '88). 
V.  West  coast  (Thompson  '44a). 
?vi.  Between  Erris  Head  and  Horn  Head  (Wright  and  Greene  '59). 

Chitonactifl  ooronata  (Goese).    Bunodes  coronata,  Gosse. 
.  .  *  iv.,  .  . 
iv.  South-west  of  Ireland,   50*  fms.,  and  200  fms.   (Haddon  '89; 
Bourne  '90) :  off  the  Skelligs,  80  fms.,  coll.  R.D.8.  (Holt  '92). 

Chitonaotis  marioni  (Haddon). 
.  .  .  iv.,  .  . 
iv.  Off  the  south-west  of  Ireland,*32*5  fms.,  coll.  R.I.A.  Exp.  1886 
(Haddon  '88  and  '89). 

Aotinauge  richardi  (Marion).     Chitonaotis  richardiy  Marion. 
.  .  iii.,  iv.,  .  .. 
iii.  0£P  Glandore,  50  fm^.,  coll.  R.I.A.  Exp.  1886  (Haddon  '88). 
iy.  Off  Dursey  Head,  93  fms.  and  100  fms. ;  west  of  Great  Skellig, 
70-80  fms.,  coll.  R!i.a!  *Exp.  1886  (Haddon  '88  and  '89): 
south-west  of  Ireland,  "  Flying  Fox  "  Exp.,  1889  (Green'89)  i 
south-west  of  Ireland,  200  fms.  and  400  fms.  (Bourne  '90). 

^etinauge  sp. 

South-west  of  Ireland,  345  fms.,  coll.  E.I. A.  Exp.  1888  ;  perhaps 
a  deeper-water  variety  of  A,  richardi  (Haddon  '90). 
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Puaphellia  expansa  (Kaddon).     Chiiimaetts  (?)  expama,  Haddon. 

IT.  Mouth  of  BaDtry  Bay,  40  fms.,  coll.  R.I.A.  Ezp.  1885  and  1886 
(Haddon  '86a,  '88  and  '89) :  between  Donlus  Head  and  Blasket 
Islands  (Beaumont  1900). 
T.  Galway  Bay,  14  fms.,  coll.  R,D.S.  (Holt  '92). 


palliata  (Bohadsh).*  Aettnia^maetUatay  Adams.     Adamsia 
nutculata,  Porbes 
i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  . 
i.  Stiangford  Lough ;  Belfast  Lough  (Thompson  '40) :  off  Lame, 

70-90  fms.  (Hyndmon  '59) :  Poitrush  (Mackintosh  '84). 
ii.  Howth,  one  specimen  (Hassall  '41b)  :  ?  Dublin  Bay,  coll.  Jh.  Ball 

(Wright  '59)  :  Greystones  (Mackintosh  '84). 
m.  Waterford  (Farran  '60). 

ir.  Bantzy  Bay  (Wright  '59) :   Dingle  Bay  (Andrews  '70) :    the 
Skelligs,    coll.   R.I.A.    Exp.*  1886    (Haddon  '88):   between 
Dottlua  Head  and  Blasket  Islands  (Beaumont  1900). 
T.  Birturbuy  Bay,  7  fms.,  coll.  R.D.S.  (Holt  '92). 


rondeletii  (Delle  Chiaje).     Sagartia  parasitiea  (Couch). 
.  .  .  iv.,  v.,  . 
ir,  Bantry  Bay  (Wright  '69) :  Dingle  Bay  (Andrews  '70). 
V.  Coast  of  Clare  (Foot  '63). 

Aiptasia  oouchii  (Oosse). 
.  .  .  iv.,  .  . 
ir.  Dingle  Harbour  (Andrews  '70). 

Sub-family— Bttnodik^. 

BiBodM  Terraeofa  (Pennant).      Actinia  gemmaeea^  Ellis.     Bunodes 
gemmacea,  Gosse. 
i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi. 
L  North  coast  (Thompson  ^44a). 
iL  Dublin  coast  (Hassall  '41b)  :  Bush  (Duerden  '94b). 
liL  Cork  Harbour  (Greene  '58i>). 

IT.  Bantry  Bay  (Wright  '69) :  Valencia,  coll.  J.  M.  Jones  (Gosse  '60). 
T.  Spanish  Point,  MUtown  Malbay  (Foot  '60). 
Ti  Bundoran  (Duerden  '96a)  :  Knocklane,  co.  Sligo  ( W.  H.  Gallway 
in  the  Irish  Naturalist,  xiii  ,  1904). 
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BnnodeB  balli  (Cocks). 
.  .  .  iv.,  v.,  . 
iv.  Parkmore  Head,  Ventry  (Wright  '69). 
T.  Coast  of  dare  (Poot  '63). 

Bolooera  tuediss  (Johnston). 

•    •    •    1^*9     •    • 

iv.  South-west  of  Ireland,  50  fms.,  coll.  R.I.A.  Exp.  1888  (Haddon 
'90). 

Bolocera  eqnes,  Gosse. 
.  ii.,  .  .  ,  . 
ii.  Greystones,  12  fms.  (Mackintosh  '84). 

Stomphia  ohurohiss,  Gosse. 
.  ii.,  .  ?  iv„  .  . 

ii.  Greystones,  12  fms.  (Mackintosh '84). 
?  iv.  Dingle  Bay,  40  fms.  (Andrews  '70,  sub  S.  (?)  ehurchia). 
The  position  of  this  species  is  still  considered  doubtful. 

Family — CoBALLiHoaPHiDJS. 

CorynaotU  viridis,  Allman.     Corynactit  attmanni,  E.  P.  Wright. 

i.,  .  .  iv.,  v.,  vi. 
i.  Belfast  Lough  and  Strangford  Lough,  15-20  fms.  (Thompson '46). 
iv.  Crookhaven  (Allman  '46):   Bantry  Bay  and  Ventry  Harbour 
(Wright  '59) :  the  SkeUigs,  coll.  RJ.A.  Exp.  1886  (Haddon 
'88)  :  Valencia  (Gamble  '96). 
V.  West  coast  (Wright  and  Greene  '59). 
vi.  Bundoran  (Duerden  '95a). 

Capnea  sanguinea,  Forbes. 
. .  .  ?  iv.,  . . 
?  iv.  Dingle  Bay,  40  fms.  (?  C.  sanyuinea,  Andrews  '70). 

Aureliana  heterooera,  Thompson. 
.  ii.,  ,  iv.,  .  . 

i.  Greystones,  between  tides  (Mackintosh  '84). 
iv.  Crookhaven  (Wright  '69  ;  Wright  and  Greene  '59). 
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Family — Amphiakthib^. 

Oephyra  dohnui,  Yon  Koch. 

•  •  iii.y  iv., .  • 

liL  Between  Cork  and  Toughal,  found  by  Rev.  W.  8.  Green ;  9 
miles  south  of  Glandore  Harbour,  40  fms.,  coll.  R.I.A.  Exp. 
1885  (Haddon  '86a). 

iT.  30  miles  off  the  Fastnet,  80  f ms. ;  5-8  miles  off  the  Skelligs, 
70-80  fms..  coll.  R.I.A.  Exp.  1886  (Haddon  '88  and  '89). 

Family — Tsaludje. 

irrtieiiia  felina    (Linn.).      Tealia  erassicomis    (Miiller).     Actinia 
pemmaeea.  Couch.     Tealia  greenii^  E.  P.  Wright, 
i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.  , 
Common  round  the  coast. 

Ikcebtje  ssnis, 
ActinenUy  sp. 
.  • .  iv.,  .  . 
IT.  South-west  Ireland,  750  fms.,  coll.  R.I.A.  Exp.  1888.    **  There  is 
at  present  no  information  by  means  of  which  the  genus  can  be 
allocated  a  definite  position  in  the  classification  of  the  Actiniae." 
(Haddon  '90). 
For  definition  of  the  genus,  see  also  Yerrill  in  American  Joum.  Sci., 
iTii,,  1879. 

KASBEPORASIA. 
Family — Tubbikolid^. 

Oaryqphyllia  elavna,  Scacchi :  yar.  borealis,  Fleming ;  var.  amithii, 

Stokes, 
i.,  ii.,  iii,,  iv.,  v.,  vi. 
Reported  from  many  localities  round  the  coast. 

Caryophyllia  oylindraeea,  Reuss. 
.  .  .  iv.,  .  . 
iv.  Mouth  of  Kenmare  River,  40  fms.,   coll.  R.I.A.  Exp.  1885 
(Haddon  '86a). 

Sphenotroohni  maeandrewanus,  M.  Edwards  and  Haime.    Turhinolia 

miUeiiana^  Defrance. 

•  ■  •  •  v«,  • 

T.  Off  the  Aran  Islands,  dredged  by  Mr.  Barlee  (Thompson  '46). 
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Sphenotroclias  wrightii,  Gosse. 
i.,  ii., ,  iv.,  .  . 
i.  The  '*  Turbot  bank,"  off  the  Antrim  coast  (Hyndman  '60). 
ii.  The  *'  SheE  bank,"  off  the  Dublin  coast  (Kinahan  *6l). 
iv.  Berehaven;  undoubtedly  fresh  Bpecimens,  coll.  R.I.A.  Exp.  I880 
(Haddon  *86a.). 

Faracyathus  taxilianus,  Gosse. 

.  .  .  iv.,  .  . 

IV.  Recorded  by  Andrews  ('TOa)  as  occurring  off  the  Blasket  Islands, 
35-40  fms. 

Faracyathias  thnlensifl,  Gosse. 
.  .  .  iv.,  ,  .• 

iv.  Recorded  by  Andrews* ('70a)  as  occurring  off  the  Blasket  Islands, 
35-40  fms. 

Flabellum   laciniatum,  M.  Edwards.     Uloeyathus  arcticm^  Sars 
and  Haime. 

.  .  .  iv.,  .  . 

iv.  South-west  of  Ireland,  370  fms.,  **  Porcupine  *'  Exp.  (Jeffreys  in 
Nature,  i.,  1869 ;  Duncan  '70). 

iFamily — Oculinid^. 

Lophohelia  prolifera,  Pallas. 

.  .  .  iv.,  v.,  . 

iv.  South-west  of  Ireland,  364  fms.,  **  Porcupine"  Exp.  (Jeffreys  in 
Nature,  i.,  1869;  Duncan  '70):  50  miles  off  Bolus 
Head,  co.  Kerry,  220  fms.,  coll.  R.  D.  8.  (Holt  '92). 
V.  West  coast,  173  fms.,  and  422 fms.,  ** Porcupine"  Exp.  (Duncan 
'70  ;  Carpenter,  Jeffreys,  and  Thomson  '70)  :  abundant  off 
the  west  coast,  at  depths  from  150  fms.  to  500  fms. 
(Thomson  '73). 

Family — EupSAJiiiiDiE. 
Balanophyllia  regia,  Gosse. 

....  Wm  ... 

iv.  Dingle  Bay  (Andrews  '70). 
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APPENDIX. 

The  following  names  occur  in  some  of  the  older  accounts  of  Irish 
Coelententa ;  it  seems  impossible  to  determine  absolutely  to  what 
species  they  refer. 

Aetiaia  monile ;  Belfast  Lough  (Templeton  '36).  ?  A  young  Bunodes 
verrucosa, 

JEqnorea  formota ;  Dublin  coast  (Greene  '57).  Perhaps  the  larval 
form  of  one  of  the  ^quoridsB :  or  ?  Bipleuroima  hemisphartea 
(Haddon  '86b). 

Xqnorea  radiata ;  Portrush  (Templeton  '36). 

Xqnorea  ip.  nov, ;  Dublin  Bay  and  south-west  coast  (Greene  '58b). 
**  ?  =  A  young  stage  of  an  JEquorea,  or  a  Polyeanna,^^ 
(Biowne  1900). 

Anrelia  bilobata,  Forbes.    Portrush  (Thompson  '44a). 

OtUiriuriS  dubia;  Irish  coast  (Templeton '36). 

CaciDBii  flilgenB,  Macartney;  Dundrum  Bay,  west  of  St.  John's 
Point  (Templeton  '36). 

Cyiaaa  inieripta ;  Carrickfergus  (Templeton  '86).  ? «  Cyanea 
capiUata  (Haeckel  '79). 

Cymodooe  nmplex,  Turner ;  Ireland.  ''  Probably  founded  on  injured 
specimens  of  Obelia  gelatino»a^  or  some  other  Zoophyte" 
(Johnston  '47). 

^yia  hemitpluBrioa;  common  on  the  coast  (Templeton  '36). 
Forbes  suggests  that  this  may  be  a  ''  young  state  of  Aurelta,'* 

Bpiiyia  nmplex;  Donaghadee  (Templeton  '36).  ''Probably,  as 
CuTier  suggests,  some  species  in  a  mutilated  state."  Forbes. 

inainillaj   Miiller.    Irish  coast  (Fleming,  <*  History  of 
British  Animals"). 
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Medina  (Ooeania)  papillata,  Mailer ;  Stnngford  LongK  (Thompson 
'40).  ?  s  Eucopimn-Iarra  of  PkMdium  varuHble  (Haeckel 
'79). 

Xedua  ■emtillaiu;  Dnblin  Bay  and  Garlingford  Bay  (Macartney 
'10):  Bangor  and  Glenarm  (Templeton  '36).  This  is  the 
protozoon  Noetiluca  miliarii. 

Ocyrho^  (Caasiopea)  emdata;  north  ooaat  of  Ireland  (Templeton 
•36). 

Ocyrhoil  (Chiyiaora)  tnberenlata ;  north  ooaat  of  Ireland  (Templeton 
'36).     ?  =r  ChryBoora  i9oseels9  (Haeckel  '79). 

Piliioelotiu  (Obelia)  Yitreiu;  Whitehead  (Templeton  '36). 
?  -  Tiara  pileata  (Haeckel  *79),  or  ?  =  Sartia  iuMoM  (Foite 
•48). 

Scitnlaiia  templetoni ;  Belfast  Longh  (Fleming  in  the  *' Edinburgh 
Phil.  Jonm.,"  1820,  p.  88). 

Thaomantiai  oonflaens ;  south  and  west  coasts  (Wright  and  Greene 
'59).     ?  =  Laodice  uloihrix  (Haeckel  '79). 
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Aemlk: 

ubiucult,  71. 
Acdsauge : 

lichATdi,  79. 
Aetiaenu,  81. 
Actinia: 

onvw,  75. 

eocttnea^  78. 

iitmthuey  75. 

tfmta,  77. 

equina,  75. 

ftmmacea,  79,  81. 

maeulaia,  79. 

margaritifera^  75. 

wntembryanthemumj  75. 

moniU,  83. 

tiduat«,  77. 
Acti&iidfle,  75. 
Actinoloba : 

dianthua,  75. 


maculata,  79. 

palliaU,  79. 

rondeletiif  79. 
Aequerea: 

formcsa,  8'i. 

ratf««M,  83. 
Aeq^koridie,  64. 
Agelma: 

gtttgana,  66. 
Aplmidr,  66. 
Anii&opsia: 

elegant,  66. 

tanii,  66. 
Agutra: 

caliculata,  63. 
A^tha: 

rosea,  64. 
Ajlaophenia : 

njiiophyllum,  56. 

pennatula,  57. 


Aglaophenia : 

pluma,  56. 

tubulifera,  56. 
AglaiiridaB,  64. 
Agliscra : 

invertens,  64. 
Aiptasia : 

couchii,  79. 
Alciaoe : 

hibemiea,  70. 

smithii,  70. 
AJcyonarin,  70. 
Aleyonidium : 

eehinaium,  43. 

rubrumf  71. 
Alcyoniide,  71. 
Alcyonium : 

digitatum,  71. 

glomeiatum,  71. 
Ametrangia : 

hemisphterica,  62. 
Amphianthidffi,  81. 
Amphinema : 

dinema,  59. 
Anemonia : 

sulcata,  75. 
Antennularia : 

antennina,  56. 

arborescent f  56. 

indiviaOf  56. 

ramosa,  56. 
Anthea  : 

eereuSf  75. 
AnthomeduBse,  58. 
Anthophysids,  67. 
Anthozoa,  70. 
Aracnactis : 

albida,  72. 

boumei,  72. 

llogdii,  72. 


j^ntoi^tKp^  oftiu  Boml  Irish  Academy, 


7^. 


ii. 


CflA|ifcnd.4n4 : 


CaBipamiluia : 

ralicukta,  49. 

StJUt^mm,  47. 

^^.Mc,  50. 

exifUA,  49. 

flexikoa,  4S. 

gi^antea,  49. 

hiscksii,  49. 

int^frm,  49. 

j*kmit0ni,  46. 

ne^lectm,  48. 

^miik,  50. 

nzidciiUtm,  49. 

TerddlLatm,  4S. 

To:abiHs,  46,  47. 
C-tMpuiuIaruds,  46. 

pankola,  51. 
turrita,  51. 
•'umoddc,  62. 


80. 

CiTTOphTlOA: 

borealiB,  SI. 
darua,  81. 
cyUndnccft,  81. 
iBitliii81. 

fainakU,  69. 


pedttncxiUtns,  75. 
C^riantltidc  72. 
Ceriintlius : 

DoTdii,  72. 
Cnitocuctis : 

corooaU,  73. 

trp^ntm^  79. 

mArioaL  78. 

rteMjtriu  78. 


A>»Mf.V«.  6$. 
uo6eeI«s«  68. 
t»ivrr«.W«,  84. 

'%rnr : 

imrrrun*^  64. 

Clidoceima : 

radiAtu^m,  59»  61. 
Cidceciidje,  61. 
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CIatm: 

€€piUUj  43. 

MimffwomM,  43. 

oralticoniii,  40. 

iqiuuData,  41. 
CkTitdU: 

prolifen,  39,  61. 
CkndiB,40. 
Cljtia: 

jobutonif  46. 

nyiM,63. 
Codoidd«,68. 


arete,  50. 
Conllinoq>hias,  80. 
Cordylophom : 

lteortrit,41. 
Connkxiids,  71. 
CofjnoiphA: 

OQtaiu,  40,  69. 
Coryiiactifl: 

<AiMNitt,  80. 

Tiridu,  80. 
Cofyne: 

^^MAfJMS,  88. 

&Kmt,  38. 
puaflU,  38. 
«,  88. 


nginaU,  88. 
tinbenedenii,  38. 
GorjiuiS«,38. 

fUMtlh^  62. 
CtcaqplHua,  69. 

M«)w,83. 
Copolita: 
mii,  66. 

«HtaU,(2. 

gnuid]B,62. 

humilii,  52. 
Cyiiitt: 

eiq>0UU,68. 

Imarcldi,  68. 

w»mf  te,  83. 
Cjinoda,  68. 


Cydippe : 

lagena^  69. 

pileut,  69. 

pomi/ormis,  69. 
Tylista : 

coccinea,  78. 

undata,  78. 

riduata,  77. 
Cymodoee : 

simplex,  83. 
Cytseandra  : 

areolata,  60. 

Depastrum : 

cyatbiformis,  67. 
Dicorjme : 

conferta,  44. 
D%ph<u%a: 

alata,  56. 

atUnuattty  64. 

/«/&jr,  64. 

pinatter,  64. 

rotaeeay  54. 

tamarisea,  54. 
Diphyes : 

elongata,  66. 
DiphyidflB,  66. 
DipleuTosoma : 

typicum,  62. 
Diphnema : 

ulandiea,  59. 
Dipurena : 

halterata,  59. 

ophiogaater,  59. 
Diflcomeduse,  68. 
Dynamena : 

atteniiata,  54. 

fallax,  54. 

gracilis,  53. 

operculata,  53. 

pumila,  53. 

rosacea,  54. 

tamnrisca,  54. 
Dytmorphosa : 

earneaj  60. 

Eehinochorium : 
elavigerum,  43. 
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Ectopleura : 

dumortieriiy  40,  59. 
Edwftrdsia : 

beautempsii,  74. 

tecta,  74. 

timida,  74. 
EdvardsiidBS,  74. 
Epenthesis : 

cymbaloidea,  64. 
Ephy$a : 

hemispharieaf  83. 

iimplex,  83. 
Epizoanthus : 

couchii,  73. 

iacrustatusy  73. 

paguriphilus,  73. 

papillosuSf  73. 

wrightii,  73. 
Euchilota : 

piIoB«lla,  63. 
Eucopidae,  62. 
EudendriidsB,  44. 
Eudendrium : 

capillare,  45. 

insigne,  45. 

rameum,  44. 

ramoeum,  45. 
Euphysa : 

aurata,  59. 
Eupsamniidae,  82. 
Eutima : 

insignis,  63. 

FileUum : 

ierpem,  50. 
Flabellum : 

laciniatum,  82. 
Forskalia : 

contorta,  66. 
ForskalidaB,  66. 

Garveia  : 

nutans,  44. 
Gephyra : 

dohmii,  81. 
Geryonid®,  65. 
Geryonopsu : 

delicatula,  63. 


Gonothyrsea : 

gracilia,  51. 

hyalina,  51. 

loveni,  51. 
Gorgonia : 

aneeptf  71. 

yerrucosa,  71. 
GorgoniidsB,  71. 
Gossea: 

circinata,  64. 
Gymnoblastea,  38. 

HaimeideB,  70. 
Halcampa : 

andretiif  74. 

arenarea,  75. 

chrysanthellum,  74. 

fultoni,  74. 
HaleciidflB,  46. 
Halecium  : 

beanii,  46. 

halecinum,  46. 

muricatum,  46. 

plumosum,  46. 

tenellum,  46. 
Haiiai 

reticulata^  50. 
Haliclystua : 

auricula,  67. 
Hartea: 

elegans,  70. 
Heliactis,  vicU  Sagartia. 
ScTtnia  i 

fflandulosa,  38. 
Heterocordyle : 

conybearei,  44. 
Hippoerene : 

britauniea,  60. 
Hybocodon : 

prolifer,  59. 
Hydra: 

brunnea,  45. 

corynaria^  43. 

fufica,  45. 

grisea,  45. 

tuba,  68. 

verntcoiay  45. 

Tiridia,  45. 

vulgai-Uf  45. 
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Hydnctinia : 

Lucemaria: 

eehinata,  43. 

quadriooniia,  67. 

HjdnUmania : 

tVpica,  68. 

fakata,  55. 

Lucemariide,  67. 

Hydride,  45. 

Hydromediiae,  38. 

Madrepoiaria,  81. 

Mammaria : 

llyinthidK,  74. 

mamilla,  83. 

nT»ithu« : 

MargelidsB,  60. 

nofticus,  75. 

Margelis : 

Irme: 

autumnaUs,  61. 

TiridnU,  63. 

bella,  61. 

I«d«,71. 

britannica^  60. 

KenU^yUm  : 

principis,  60. 
pyramidata,  61. 

ramosa,  60. 

zygonema,  61. 

Lafoea: 

Margellium : 

abiedaa,  50. 

octopunctatum,  61 

dumOM,  50. 

Medusa : 

parru]a,50. 

hemitphariea,  62. 

pocflluii,  50. 

papiihta,  84. 

PPfmma,  62. 

seiniillana,  84. 

aeipeiu,60. 

undulata,  69. 

LmmSm: 

Melicertidium : 

ealcaiata,  62. 

octocostatum,  62. 

emdata,  62. 

Melieertum : 

X^mmUi: 

Metridium: 

/«mjyii,  47. 

dionthut,  75. 

ftl^uutam,  47. 

ifnmta: 

#«mmiata,  46. 

norveffiea,  70. 

Uetrmta^  hi. 

Mnemiidn,  70. 

Ux: 

Monophyidse,  66. 

Mbelkrum,  61. 

Muggi«a: 

UptomedusflB,  62. 

atlantica,  66. 

LbiaatU: 

kocbii,  66. 

appendicnUta,  65. 

Myriothela : 

Uuia: 

phrygia,  40. 

bloDdina,  60. 

MyriotheUdfle,  40. 

Lopholidiji: 

prolifen,  82. 

NarcomeduBw,  65. 

LoTtndU: 

cUuaa,  50. 

ObelU: 

Laeenaria: 

dlchotoma,  47. 

«.n«Ai,67. 

flabellata,  47. 

campannlatii,  68. 

gelatinoea,  47. 

fntiaUmris,  67. 

geniculata,  46. 
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K^nitisaima,  47. 

)urifera>  63. 

ni^rrt,  62. 

rif»*M«  84. 
( WtiMHi : 

^^%9topali9,  60. 

p4ipiHalay  84. 

tMbulota,  58. 

tmrita,  69. 
Ootorchis : 

gegenbauri,  63. 
OouUmdie,  82. 
(kyrhee : 

erueiataf  84. 

tuber eulata,  84. 
Opercularella : 

lacerata,  52. 

Pwracyathus : 

taxilianus,  82. 

thulensisy  82. 
Paraphellia : 

expansa,  7^. 

greeiiiif  76. 
Paraxoanthus : 

angtticomus,  74. 

dizoni,  74. 
Peachia : 

hastata,  75. 
Pelagia: 

perla,  68. 
Pelagidae,  68. 
Perigonimus : 

arenac-eus,  43. 

gelatino9us,  4i. 

inflatus,  42. 

linearis,  43. 

repens,  42. 
PetasidiE,  64. 
y*h)alidium : 

cymbaloideum,  63. 

temporarium,  64. 

variabile,  63. 
Physalia: 

pelagica,  67. 
rhysaliidae,  67. 


Pilema: 

octopus,  69. 
Pilemidffi,  69. 
PilUcelotut : 

ritreusy  84. 
Pleurobrachia : 

pileus,  69. 
Pleurobrachiid®,  69. 
Plumularia : 

catharina,  57. 

eristata^  56. 

ecbinulata,  57. 

falcatOf  55. 

frutescens,  58. 

balecioides,  58. 

myriophyllutny  56. 

pinnata,  57. 

setacea,  57. 

similis,  57. 
Plumulariidae,  56. 
rodocoryne  : 

areolata,  43. 

carnea,  43,  60. 
Polycannat 

foTskalea,  64. 
Folffthoa : 

incrtutatay  73. 

Rhizogeton : 

fusiformia,  41. 
Ehitostoma : 

eurieriy  69. 

0€tOpU9,  69. 

pultnOf  69. 

Sagartia : 

coccineOf  78. 
hasUta,  77. 
berdmani,  77. 
nivea,  76. 
pallida,  77. 
parasitica^  79. 
pura,  77. 
rosea,  76. 
spbyrodeta,  77. 
troglodytes^  7S. 
viduata,  11. 
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S^utia  (Heliactis)  : 

miniita,  76. 

onuta,  76. 

TBDusta,  76. 
Saima: 

<M^'m,  50. 
Stphenia: 

minbilis,  63. 
butodictyon ! 

eatenata,  71. 
Sania: 

ganmifera,  58. 

pattenoni,  58. 

prolifen,  58. 

ftrun^ulatay  59. 

tubuloaa,  58. 
SerphomeduMB,  67. 
SertaUrelU : 

««yi,53. 

poljzonias,  52. 

rug(»a,63. 

teDeUa,53. 
SeitiiUna : 

aUetioa,  55. 

tlata,  55. 

ugvotea,  55. 

cuprettina,  55. 

filieii]a,55. 

r^lii,  53. 

^kitit,  56. 

^MTfanta,  54. 

HHfriopkyUum,  56. 

•pmukUt,  53. 

P«»Mtuk,  57. 

Pinaater,  54. 

ptuuia,  52. 

P^iOHiat,  52. 

fnmiU,  53. 

««««,54. 

»>ffM«,  53. 

fM«rMM,  54. 

f«mpletom,  84. 
StrtttlariidaB,  52. 
Siphonophoia,  65. 
^^^inarid*.  65. 
bofaaing: 

«m)na,  65. 


Sphenotrochus : 

macandrewanus,  81. 

wrightii,  82. 
StauromeduBflB,  67. 
Steenstrupia : 

faveola,  59. 

owmii,  59. 

rubra,  69. 

eontarta^  66. 
Stomobraehium : 

oetoeottatutHj  62. 
Stomphia : 

ohurchiaOy  80. 
Svava: 

glacialis,  var.  alba,  72. 
8yncoryn« : 

eximia,  38. 

frutescens,  39. 

Teaiia  : 

erasneornUj  81. 

greenii,  81. 
Tealiidffi,  81. 
TesseridflB,  67. 
Thaumantiaa  : 

eonftnens^  84. 

globoBtty  63. 

hemiaphaBrica,  62. 

ineoiupictM,  62. 

lineata,  62. 

Itteifera,  63. 

negleeta,  62. 

patter 9oni,  64. 

pileafa,  62. 

thomptonif  64. 

tgpiea,  62. 
Thaumantiidse,  62. 

beanii,  46. 

haleeitMf  46. 

murieata,  46. 
Thuiaria: 

articulata,  66. 

thiiia,  65. 
Tiara: 

pileata,  60. 

octona,  59. 
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Tiaridae,  59» 
Tiaropsis : 

inulticiri-atar,  64. 
TrachomeduBse,  64. 
Tubiclava : 

cornucopia?,  4K 

lucernai  41. 
Tubularia : 

bellifl,  39. 

coronata,  40. 

ffraeilUf  40. 

humilis,  40. 

indivua,  39. 

larynx,  39. 

museoidefy  38. 

ramea,  44. 

ramosOf  45. 

simplex,  39. 
TubulariidsB,  39. 
Turbimlia : 

milleiianaf  81. 
Turbinolixdie,  81. 
Tunis : 

ceiistricta,  60. 


Ulmaridae,  69. 
Ulocyathw. 

arctieus,  82. 
Urticina : 

felina,  81. 

Yelella: 

etnarffinata,  65-. 

limbo»a,  65. 

mutica,  65. 

spirans,  65. 

Bubemarginata,  65. 
Velellidee.  65. 
Virgularia : 

mirabilis,  72. 
Yirgulariidffi,  72. 

WtlUin : 

slellata,  &1. 
Wrightia  : 

arenosa,  4 

Zoantharia,  72. 
Zoantbidse,  73. 
I   Zoanthus : 

4uiu;hiif  73. 
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K0TE8  ON  THE  HOMOTAXIAL  EQUIVALENTS  OF  THE 
BEDS  WHICH  IMMEDIATELY  SUCCEED  THE  CARBONI- 
FEROUS LIMESTONE  IN  THE  WEST  OF  IRELAND. 

By  WHEELTON  HIND,  M.D.,  B.8.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.G.S. 

[Plates  III.-YL] 

goxuukicated  bt  pbof.  g.  a.  j.  cole,  7.0.8. 

Bcmd  Fbbhuary  27.    Ordered  for  Publication  Mabch  1. 
Published  Mat  27,  1905. 

A  LAB6E  fitretcli  of  coimtry  in  County  Clare,  Coirnty  Limerick,  and 
County  Kerry,  was  originally  described  and  mapped  as  Coal  Measures, 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland.  Later  on, 
unfortunately,  the  one-incli  maps  were  made  to  show  the  succession 
to  be  Coal  Measures,  Millstone  Qrits,  Yoredale  rocks,  and  Carboni- 
ferous Limestone. 

The  object  of  this  Paper  is  to  record  the  fossils  wbicb  characterise 
the  different  horizons  in  this  series,  which  measnres  some  1000  feet  in 
thickness,  and  which,  undoubtedly,  lies  conformably  upon  the  upper 
beds  of  the  Curbonif  erous  Limestone. 

Structure  of  the  IHstrxeL — The  whole  area  with  which  this  Paper 
deals  is  fortunately  yery  simple  in  its  geological  structure,  and  forms 
a  single,  regular  basin  of  the  Carboniferous  beds,  the  western  portion 
banng  been  cut  away  by  marine  action,  and  thus  exposing  cliff 
sections,  which  are  of  great  yalue,  as  they  afford  practically  a 
complete  exposure  of  the  beds  which  overlie  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone. 

On  the  north  the  area  is  bounded  by  the  Carboniferous  Limestone 
of  Black  Head  and  the  Burrcn,  affording  a  continuous  section  of  some 
2000  feet  of  Carboniferous  Limestone,  which  here  consists  of  a  series 
of  limestone  beds  unbroken  by  intercalations  of  shale  or  sandstone, 
ftsd  not  showing  any  trace  of  the  subdivisions  of  that  series  which 
obtain  elsewhere  in  Ireland.  On  the  east  the  Burren  limestones 
form  the  boundary  from  Kilfenora  via  Corofin  to  Ennis  ;  and  the  Hme- 
sfame  is  continued  south  of  Ennis  to  the  Shannon,  at  Lord's  Rock. 
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South  of  the  Shannon  the  Upper  Limestone  crops  out  on  the  shore 
three- fourths  of  a  mile  east  of  Foynes  station ;  and  its  junction  with 
the  shales  passes  due  south  to  a  point  ahout  eight  miles  south  of  New- 
castle. The  west  houndaiy  shows,  in  the  northern  portion,  the 
Oarhoniferous  Limestone  from  Black  Head  to  Fishergate,  where  it 
passes  heneath  the  shale  series.  From  Fishergate  to  some  ten  miles 
north  of  Kerry  Head  the  Oarhoniferous  Limestone  is  some  little  dis- 
tance out  to  sea,  hut  here  it  again  appears  in  the  cliffs.  On  the 
southern  boundary  the  limestone  stretches  from  the  shore  of  Dingle 
Bay  via  Killamey  to  Mallow,  a  tongue  of  the  Upper  Carboniferous  beds 
stretching  west  from  Kanturk  to  a  point  south-west  of  Doneraile. 

In  the  Burren  district,  and  through  the  larger  portion  of  County 
Clare,  the  beds  dip  very  slowly  and  regularly  into  the  basin  on  all 
sides,  often  at  5°  to  8°,  and  faults  are  rare  and  unimportant;  but 
south  of  Mutton  Island,  the  dips  increase  in  magnitude,  and  there  is 
some  faulting,  which  appears  to  be  very  local  and  of  no  great  throw. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  regular  basin  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  in 
which  the  overlying  beds  rest  conformably. 

The  junction  of  the  upper  beds  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone 
with  the  shale  series  above  is  well  seen  at  many  places  in  the  north 
and  east  of  the  county. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisdoonvama,  the  Biver  Aille  and  its 
tributary  streams  have  cut  down  through  the  shales  to  the  Carboni- 
ferous Limestone  below,  and  in  many  cases  have  sunk  through  the 
fissures  and  cracks  of  the  limestone,  leaving  a  diy,  slightly  sloping 
bed  of  rock  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  ravines.  Several  sections  in 
the  Biver  Aille  and  the  stream  flowing  due  south  into  it  at  Lisdoon- 
vama, called  the  Kihnoon  stream,  show  exactly  the  same  sequence — 

Black  shales,  with  limestone  bullions,  t.^.  concretionary  nodules 
(with  Glyphioeeras  diadema,  Dimorphoceras  Gilbertsoni,  Oriho- 
ceras  sp.). 

Carboniferous  Limestone,  well  bedded  (with  Pterinopeeten  papyra- 
eeusy  Corals  and  Brachiopoda). 

Similar  sections  were  observed  north  of  Lisdoonvama,  in  the 
streams  coming  down  the  east  slope  of  Slieve  Klva,  also  in  streams 
which  cross  the  bog  overlying  an  outlier  of  the  shales  in  the  town- 
lands  of  Cullaun  and  Gregans  West. 

In  some  places  the  bullions,  so  conspicuous  elsewhere,  are  absent 
and  the  fossils  occur  flattened  and  crushed  in  thin  shales.     In  the 
Kilmoon  Stream,  immediately  north  of  Ballydonohoe  Bridge,  bullions 
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do  not  appear  in  the  section  of  shale  which  rests  on  the  top  bed  of 
Girboniferons  limestone  exposed  in  the  stream  but  the  shales  are 
ennuned  with  f oasik. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  OlyphioeeroB  diadema  and  its  varieties 
Qccar  immediately  above  the  limestone,  Fterinopeetm  papprseeui 
^ipearing  a  few  feet  higher.  Also  that  the  lowest  12  to  20  feet 
of  shales  were  fossilif erous,  remains  being  rarer  above. 

Fnrther  down  the  Xilmoon  stream,  at  the  place  marked  with  a  « 
oathe  1-inch  Geological  Map,  the  section  shows  Carboniferous  Lime- 
itone  at  the  base,  with  a  few  conds  {Lithottrotian),  immediately 
wrerlain  by  shales  fall  of  bullions,  the  latter  highly  fossiliferous. 
(PL  iii.,  fig.  2.) 


The  fossils  1 
Olfphioeeras  diadema.  JO,  diserepam. 

ditto  with  large  Nomumoceras  tpirorhis. 

uiphilicua  and  coarse  ribs.  Orthoeeraa  acutum  sp.  nov. 

O.FhMpeH.  O.aeieuhre.. 

J^morpkoeeras  GMertsani.  Posidoniella  lavit,        P.  minor. 

Unth  black  shales  above,  containing 
PoiidonUna  kevis,       Posidoniella  minor.        Pterinopeet&n  papyraeeui. 

This  section  can  be  followed  for  some  distance  south,  the  beds 
dipping  at  the  same  rate  as  the  fall  in  the  stream  level,  about  5^ ;  but 
«Tentaally  the  limestone  floor  disappears,  and  the  section  is  continued 
in  the  shales. 

A  fine  section  is  seen  on  the  south  of  the  road,  and  continued  in 
^^  go'ge  of  the  stream  west  of  Gowlaun  Bridge,  Lisdoonvama.  The 
•hales  on  the  upper  part  of  the  section  are  thin  bedded,  and  black,  and 
apparently  contain  few  or  no  fossils ;  but  following  the  stream  west, 
past  the  iron  and  sulphur  springs,  the  limestone  floor  appears  in  its 
hed  with  the  f ossiUferous  shales  resting  on  it.  A  similar  section  is 
»en  about  200  yards  east  of  Gowlaun  Bridge. 

At  the  Spectacle  Bridge  the  base  of  the  shales  is  again  to  be  seen 
on  the  north  side  of  the  River  Aille ;  and  here  the  overlying  shales  are 
crowded  with  fossils,  and  are  full  of  f ossilif erous  bullions  in  the  lower 
part.  Similar  sections,  rich  in  the  same  fossils,  occur  in  the  Aille, 
between  Knockaquilla  and  Boadf  ord,  where  the  stream  passes  on  to  the 
haestone  and  soon  sinks  ont  of  sight,  to  come  to  light  again  in  flssures 
i&  the  outcrop  of  massive  limestone  to  the  north  of  Fisherstreet  Bay ; 
tk  dip  is  here  south-east  at  5^.  The  junction  of  shales  and  limestone 
is  unfortunately  not  seen  at -Fisherstreet ;  but,  standing  on  the  limestone 
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at  the  north  of  the  bay,  cliffs  on  the  south  formed  of  black  shales 
dip  south-east  at  5°,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  exact  distance 
that  these  beds  are  above  the  top  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone. 

The  cliffs  south  of  Fishergate  strand  are  continuous  with  the  Cliffs 
of  M oher,  and  furnish  a  complete  and  unbroken  section  of  the  Car* 
boniferous  rocks,  from  practically  the  base  of  the  shale  series  to  the 
mass  of  shales  which  overlies  the  grits  and  sandstones,  and  forms  the 
highest  part  of  the  Cliffs  of  Moher. 

Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  rapid  rise  of  the  cliffs  in  height,  and 
their  precipitous  character,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  detailed  exami- 
nation of  each  bed ;  but  this  much  appears  to  be  the  case,  viz. : — ^the 
lower  portion  of  the  black  shale  series,  that  was  seen  in  the  sections 
at  Lisdoonvama  and  in  the  Eiver  Aille,  is  absent,  but,  turning  south, 
a  rapidly  rising  cliff  of  black  shales  is  seen.  In  a  bed  of  black  shale 
12  feet  above  the  floor  of  sand,  I  obtained  the  following  fossils  : — 

Pterinopecten  papyraeeus.  Glyphioeeras  retictdatum. 

Posidmiella  lavis.  Orthoceras  koninckianum. 

The  shales  above  are  much  jointed,  the  joints  deeply  iron-stained, 
and  they  contain  bullions  of  various  sizes,  but  chiefly  flattish  and 
unfossiliferous. 

The  black  shale  series  is  succeeded  by  sandy  flags,  which  crop  out 
in  the  cliff  above  the  dry  bed  of  the  Aille ;  and  these  flags  form  the 
top  of  the  cliff  south  of  Fishergate,  dipping  south-east  at  5°,  and 
reaching  the  sea-level  almost  one  mile  south  of  Faimmore.  In  all 
there  are  about  80  feet  of  the  shale  series  which  intervene  between  the 
massive  Carboniferous  Limestone  and  the  flagstone  series. 

A  block  of  a  calcareous  concretion  in  the  collection  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  labelled  *' Cliffs  of  Moher,"  contains  Glyphtoceroi  retu- 
eulatum  and  Nomismoceras  spirarhis,  1  did  not  pretend  to  examine  the 
flagstone  series  with  any  minuteness ;  but  the  sequence  given  by  the 
Geological  Survey  in  the  Sheet  Memoir  of  114,  122,  and  123,  is  sub-^ 
stantially  correct,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

Black  shales,  40  feet. 

Marine  band,  5  inches. 

FlagSy  with  track-marks. 

Olive  grits. 

Black  shales,  300  feet. 

Grits  and  flags. 

Upper  Limestone  shales,  80  feet. 

Carboniferous  Limestone. 
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The  40  feet  of  black  shales  are  the  highest  beds  seen  in  the 
immediate  district,  and  form  the  most  elerated  portion  of  the  ClUSs  of 
Moher.  These  measures  are  mapped  as  Goal  Measures,  and  have 
at  their  base  an  interesting  and  important  marine  bank  fuU  of  fossils 
containing — 

Glffphioeeras  retictdatum,  Pterinopeeten  papyraeeus, 

Ortkoeeras  sp.,  Posidoniella  lavis — 

m  fauna  which  does  not  afford  positive  evidence  as  to  the  question  of 
the  wisdom  of  calling  these  beds  Coal  Measures.  The  band  of  marine 
fossils  is  important,  and  forms  a  fairly  accurate  datum  line,  being  seen 
at  other  places  in  the  clifFs  further  south.     (PI.  iii.,  fig.  1.) 

As  the  cliffs  are  traced  south,  the  beds  dip  less  than  the  slope  of 
the  ground,  and  consequently  the  lower  beds  appear  at  Hag's  Head, 
and  in  Liscannor  Bay ;  and  the  following  section  is  given  by  the 
Geological  Survey,  Explanation  of  sheet  114,  as  occurring  in  the  cliff 
south  of  Moher  House.  A  small  stream  at  this  point  cuts  the  cliff, 
and  affords  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  section  bed  for  bed. 

Gray  shale. 

Olive  grits  and  flags,  .  •  • .       6  to  7  feet 

Gray  shalcj  with  nodules  and  bands  of  iron- 
stone, calcareous  fossilif erous  nodules,  and 
strings  of  coal,  . .  . .  .  •       1 5  to  20  feet 

Kelvy  shale  and  coal,  . .  . .         4  inches 

Gray  indurated  clay,  . .  •  •         1  foot 

Olive  grit,  with  Stigmaria  and  plant-stemsi         2  to  4  feet 
Bluish-gray  sandy,  flaggy  shale,  • .         3  feet 

Olive  gray,  rippled  flags,  and  irregular  grits, 

with  shale  bands,      . .  • .  . .       55  feet 

Gray,  flaggy  shale. 

This  must  be  from  below  upwards. 

The  floor  of  the  section  at  sea-level  is  formed  by  a  bed  of  olive 
grit,  which  dips  at  5°  south*  On  this  bed  rests  a  marine  band,  con- 
taining the  iollowuig  species : — 

Pt^nopeeten  papffraeeut.  Qlyphioeeras    sp.   (large    species 

PondwUeUa  lavis.  too  crushed  to  determine). 

Olyphioeeras  retieulatum.  Orthoeeras. 

Fish-tooth. 

This  bed  is  much  lower  than  that  mentioned  above,  as  occurring 
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40  feet  below  the  top  of  the  Cliffs  of  Moher ;  some  20  feet  above  this 
band,  fossils  are  in  a  gray  shale  with  nodules,  but  seem  rarer.  The 
nodules  are,  however,  sometimes  crammed  with  minute  GanuUHes, 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine.  I  think  these  bands  are 
probably  identical  with  those  seen  in  the  Puffing  Hole  at  Kilkee. 

The  Surrey  mentions  the  occurrence  of  the  same  beds  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  Liscannor  Bay,  north  of  Eineen  House. 

Area  of  Corqfin  and  Ennis, — Grood  sections  of  the  junction  between 
the  upper  bed  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  and  the  shales  are  to  be 
seen  round  Eilfenora.  There  is  a  good  section  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
north  of  Ballyshanny  House,  as  was  noted  by  the*  (xeological  Survey. 
Here  the  shales  contain  bullions  with  Goniatites  exactly  similar  to  the 
section  near  Lisdoonvama. 

The  Biver  Fergus,  flowing  almost  due  east,  reaches  the  junction  of 
the  shales  and  limestone  a  little  east  of  Kiltoraght  Glebe  house; 
and  though  the  actual  junction  is  not  visible,  the  calcareous  shales  a 
few  feet  above  the  junction  contain — 

Posidonomya  membranacea,       Pierinopecten  papyramts,       Goniatites. 

Plant-remains  were  seen  in  the  river  further  w%st  in  beds  which 
must  lie  some  distance  above  those  at  the  watersink  of  the  Fergus. 
Another  good  section  of  the  junction  of  limestone  and  shale  is  seen  at 
Yigo  Cave.  Here  the  beds  are  horizontal ;  and  the  lower  beds  of  the 
shale  series  consist  6t  black  calcareous  shales  and  thin  Hmestones,  said 
by  the  Survey  (p.  141,  op,  supra  eit.)  to  abound  in  fossils ;  but  I  was 
not  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  any. 

One  mile  south  of  Yigo  Cave,  at  Adelphi,  the  upper  beds  of 
the  limestone  form  a  cliff  which  is  capped  with  black  shales.  The 
shales  can  be  examined  for  some  extent  in  a  stream-section  about 
a  quarter  mile  south  of  the  house.  These  contain  the  usual  chaxac- 
teristic  fossils.  Good  sections  of  the  shales  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
road  whieh  skirts  the  western  shore  of  Inchiquin  Lake,  and  also  in 
small  streams  south  of  the  road  from  Willbrook  to  Corofln. 

At  Ennis,  the  upper  beds  of  the  limestone  contain  a  blue  bed 
crammed  with  specimens,  often  rolled,  of  a  small  variety  of  Produetus 
giganteus ;  and  above  the  limestone  come  the  shales  on  the  road  to 
Coor  spa  well,  said  by  the  Survey  to  contain  numerous  Gk>niatites 
and  Posidonomya.  The  shales  are  seen  in  the  well  itself,  and  in  the 
bank  of  the  Biver  Inch  below  the  cottage  opposite  the  welL 
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The  specimeiis  obtained  by  the  Geological  Survej  at  Coor  spa 
well  hare  been  kindly  lent  to  me  for  examination ;  and  the  following 
species  occnr  there : — 

PoBidmiella  lavii,  Orthoeeraa  morristanum. 

-P.  minor.  Glyphioaras  reticuhtum. 

Ptertnopeden  papyraeeut.  O,  Ba/visi, 

The  sequence  west  of  the  Carboniferons  Limestone  border  at 
Corofin  and  Ennis  corresponds  to  that  in  the  coast  section  between 
Fishergate  and  liscannor,  the  contour  of  Slieye  Oallan,  which 
occnpiee  the  centre  of  Connty  Clare,  being  rery  characteristic  of  the 
shales  and  grits,  and  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Cliffs  of  Moher 
Tiewed  from  the  north-east. 

T%g  Diitrict  of  Kilkes, — ^Here  the  beds  dip  at  higher  angles  than  in 
the  north  of  the  connty,  and  are  thrown  np  into  basins  and  traversed 
by  faults  of  small  throw. 

The  coast  north  and  south  of  Kilkee  affords  a  fine  section  of  the 
oliye  grits  and  shales.  Marine  bands  are  to  be  seen  at  the  following 
places.  A  thick  bed  of  black  shale  with  Goniatites,  which  I  did  not  find, 
is  said  to  occnr  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north-west  of  Loughglass. 
Half  a  mile  due  south  of  Loughglass,  where  the  cliff  path  crosses  a 
stream,  is  a  section  commenced  in  the  stream  and  continued  in  the 
cliff.  In  this  section  occurs  a  marine  band  one  foot  above  a  bed  of 
grit  with 

Glyphioceras  reiieulatum,  Loxonema  striyiUatum, 

Nueulana  stiUa,  JEuphemui  Urei, 

FUfinopeeten  papyraemu.  Zingula  mytiloidea, 

Ftyehomphalus  pitum.  Productus  semiretictdatw, 
P.  inierstrialis. 

This  bed  probably  is  identical  with  the  lower  marine  band  at  the 
Pnflng  Hole,  west  of  Eilkee.  Grits  and  flags  are  well  exposed  west  ol 
Kilkee  strand,  from  Duggema  Hock  to  Knockroe Point;  and  a  quarry 
abore  the  cli&  shows  the  shaley  grits,  slabs  of  which  are  covered  by 
peculiar  tracks,  evidently  the  same  series  which  occurs  between 
Liaeannor  and  the  Cliffs  of  Moher.  Still  further  east  in  the  Puffing 
Hole,  and  around  the  headlands  west  of  this  spot,  two  marine 
baads  can  be  traced.  The  lower  occurs  immediately  above  a  well- 
aaaxked  grit-band,  and  contains  teeth  of  PoiyrhiMdui,  Crinoids,  and 
O^ffhioeeroi  rsticuiaium.    (PL  iv.,  fig.  1.) 
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^  About  20  feet  higher  up  is  a  much  richer  band  of  fossils  including— 


PUrtnopeeten  papyraeeus, 
Posidoniella  lavis. 
Ctenodonta  kevtrostris, 
Nucidana  sttUa, 
ParalUhdan  semieostatus, 
Cypricardella  selysiana, 
Orthoceras  Steinhaueri? 
0.  koninektanum, 
!Nautiloid  (large). 


Glyphioceras  retieuiatum. 
G.  Davisi, 

ChaneUi  ktyuessiana. 
Produetus  iemintieuUUus, 
Ptyehomphdlu9  pisum. 
P.  tnierstrialis. 
Zoxonema  strigiUaium, 
ZaphrifUis  aff.  Z,  PhtUipm. 
Seaphioerinus. 


30 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

3 

10 

0 

50 

0 

25 

0 

This  bed  will  form  a  valuable  index  of  horizon ;  and  it  is  supposed 
that  it  re-appears  in  the  coast  at  lUaunglass,  some  6  miles  further  south. 
I  quote  here  the  section  as  givep  by  the  Survey  in  the  Memoir 
explanatory  of  sheets  140  and  141,  p.  12 : — 

F      In. 
10.  Olive  grits  and  flags. 
9.  Black  and  gray  shales, 
8.  Pyritic  shale  with  fossils, 
7.  Coal  or  kelve, 
6.  Quartzose  band, 
5.  Limestone  band  with  Crinoids, 
4.  Black  shale  with  fossils     . . 
3.  Olive  grits  and  flags, 
2.  Black  shale  with  fossils,    . . 
1.  Olive  grits. 

A  similar  fauna  is  stated  to  occur  at  several  places  on  the  coast 
between  Kilkee  and  Loop  Head ;  but  1  was  unable  to  examine  these 
sections. 

The  QeoUfgioal  Sueeestian  near  Foynes,  County  Limeriek, — The 
sequence  of  rocks  in  the  Foynes  district  is  almost  complete  ;  and  all 
the  beds  can  be  examined  from  the  Lower  Limestone,  which  to  the 
east  extends  from  the  Shannon  along  the  west  of  Aughinish  Island, 
and  follows  a  line  almost  due  south.  The  Lower  Limestone  is  very 
fossiliferous,  especially  in  the  upper  beds. 

The  Upper  Limestone  is  as  a  rule  dark  blue,  and  has  layers  of  chert. 
Fossils  are  not  so  abundant  as  in  the  lower  beds ;  but  Zdpkrentie  and 
other  corals,  and  Brachiopoda  are  to  be  found  {Spirifer  trtgonaliSf 
Produetus  semiretieulatus). 
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The  actual  junction  of  the  shale  series  and  the  Upper  Limestone  is 
not  seen ;  but  tiiere  cannot  be  much  distance  between  the  limestone  at 
Dnniish  Point  and  the  beds  on  the  east  of  Foynes  laland.  The 
junction  runs  due  north  from  the  mass  of  limestone  south  of  the 
railway  to  Sturamus  Island,  so  that  the  base  of  the  shale  series  must 
ciosB.the  Shannon  yery  little  to  the  east  of  Foynes  Island. 

And  that  this  is  the  case  is  j;>robable  from  the  occurrence  of  a  bed 
of  shales  with  calcareous  bullions,  very  rich  in  GoniatiteSy  recalling  in 
appearance  those  found  immediately  above  Carboniferous  Limestone 
at  Lisdoonvama.^ 

On  Foynes  Island,  at  Gammarel  Point,  and  half  a  mile  north  on 
the  shore,  are  black  shales  with  bullions  containing  the  following : — 

yoMismoeerat  »pirorhts.  Orthoceras  Steinhaueri, 

Siyphioceras  diadema,  0.  Koninekianum, 

G.  PhUlipsi.  Orthoceras  aeiculare. 

6.  retictUatum.  PosidmieUa  kevts. 

6.  Datnei.  P.  minor, 

LiwMrphocerae  Gilhertsoni.  MaerocheUina  retieuhtum. 

D.  deicrepans.  M,  Gibsoni. 

Cshnauiiltu  quadratus.  M.  elegans. 

The  succeasion  from  the  landing-stage  near  Foynes  House  was  as 
fallows : — 

Hard  nodule  shales,  olive  colour. 

Black  shales  with  Glyphioeeras  apirale^  G.  diadema^  Posidoniella 

hevii. 
Shales  harder  and  more  calcareous  than  above,  YnihPterinopecten 

papyraeeus. 

And  below  high- water  mark  at  dip  45®  on  1-inch  map : — 

Black  shale  with  bullions,  with  the  fauna  mentioned  above. 

At  the  north  of  the  island  the  .series  shows  from  above  down- 
wards:— 

Orita  and  shales. 

Black  shales. 

Flag  stones  and  olive  grits. 

Black  shales. 

Olive  grits. 

Ghita  and  shale  parting. 

Black  shales  with  fine  bullions. 
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On  the  maiDland  west  of  Foynes  Station,  and  behind  the  inn  and 
saw^milly  is  a  good  section,  which  also  extends  along  the  south  shore  of 
the  Shannon.  This  shows  an  anticlinal  with  the  following  sequence  :— 

Thick  fine-grained  grits  and  flags. 

Gap. 

Calcareous  mudstone  not  well  bedded,     . .         . .         18  ft. 


Shale,  •  •         • . 

Hard  calcareous  mudstone. 
Compact  sandy  shale, 
Peaty  beds. 


2  ft. 
30  ft. 
10  ft. 
20  ft. 


And  just  north-west  of  the  saw -mill  is  a  section  of  shales  with  large 
black  bullions,  low  down,  containing  Glyphioceras  diadema  and  the 
variety  with  the  coarse  ribs  and  large  umbilicus,  IHmarphoeeras  Gil- 
hertsoni,  Orthoceroi  konincktanum,     (PI.  iv.,  fig.  2.) 

Baily  (Memoir  of  the  Geological  Survey,  Ireland,'Expl.  of  sheet  142) 
quotes  Posidonomya  Becheri  or  P.  vetusta  from  Poynes  Island.  I 
was  unable  to  find  the  former,  which  I  should  have  expected  to  occur 
in  beds  immediately  on  the  top  of  the  Upper  Limestones ;  but  I  fancy 
that  both  the  species  mentioned  were  wrongly  identified,  Posidontelia 
kevis  and  other  species  of  this  genus  being  mistaken  for  them. 

The  goniatite  Glyphioceras  ersnistria  was  evidently  an  error  for 
G.  diadema  and  G.  retieulatum. 

Similar  fossils  were  found  west  of  Shannagolden  and  Mount  David. 
A  fairly  extensive  section  is  seen  in  the  stream  which  runs  due  east 
into  Shannagolden,  showing  gritty  beds  and  shales;  but  I  did  not  find 
the  bullion-bed  there,  the  section  being  higher  up  in  the  series. 

The  similarity  of  the  fauna  occurring  at  Poynes  Island  and  that 
found  near  Lisdoonvarna  is  very  striking,  and  points  not  only  to  a 
similar  horizon  on  each  side  of  the  basin,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  the 
top  of  the  limestone  series  is  practically  the  same  in  each  place. 

West  of  Foynes,  the  Poynes  coalfield  succeeds  the  grits  which  lie 
on  the  Upper  Limestone  Shales.  Several  fossil  plants  were  collected 
by  the  Survey ;  and  I  venture  to  hope  that  these  may  be  accurately 
determined  by  Mr.  Kidston  at  no  distant  date. 

At  Bosscliffe,  a  locality  south  of  the  letter  B  in  Ballynacally, 
County  Clare,  on  the  one-inch  Ordnance  map,  about  three  miles 
north-west  of  KiUadysart,  the  somewhat  rare  and  important  fossQ 
Ch^enocardiola  Fooiii  occ\JTB  "with  Pterinopeetenpapyraeeus,  Glyphioceras 
reticulaium,  Orthoceras,  and  Posidonomya  membranaeea.  ChanoeordMa 
Footii  occurs  also  in  the  Coddon  Hill  beds.  Lower  Culm,  at  the  base  of 
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the  Pendlenkle  series  in  Staffordshire,  and  somewhere  near  Burnley, 
probably  below  the  Millstone  €kits ;  and  I  regard  the  fossil  as  of  zonal 
Tiliie. 

Everywhere  where  the  beds  which  lie  immediately  above  the 
Cuboniferons  Limestone  are  seen,  a  definite  change  of  fauna  is  found 
in  the  upper  beds ;  and  the  following  species  occur  for  the  first  time 
in  the  seqnence : — 

Chanocardtola  Faotii,  G.  retieulatum^ 

PUrinopeeten  papyraeeus,  G.  Davisi. 

Fosidoniella  lavis,  Dimorphoeeras  GUhertsoni, 

P.  minor,  D,  diserepans, 

Glffphfoeeras  diadema.  Namisnioceras  spirorhis. 

G,  diadema  var.  with  large  umbilicus. 

This  fauha  is  well  known,  occurring  as  it  does  at  Chokier, 
Bdgium,  in  beds  which  are  below  the  Goal  Measures,  aud  must  lie 
eloie  above  the  Yis^  limestone. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  note  that,  both  in  County  Clare  and  at 
Chokier,  Glyphioeerat  diadema  is  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  varietal 
form,  with  very  large  umbilicus,  strong  and  often  bifurcating  ribs, 
and  broad  narrow  whorls. 

I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  specimens  of  each  form 
exposing  the  sutures,  and  have  submitted  them  to  Mr.  G.  C.  Crick,  of 
the  Natural  History  Museum,  who  writes  me  that  he  can  only  make 
them  both  to  be  G.  diadema. 

We  also  know  that  a  similar  fauna  occurs  in  England  in  the 
Midlands,  in  beds  which  I  have  shown  to  occupy  a  definite  position 
between  the  Mountain  Limestone  and  the  Millstone  Grits,'  and  which 
are  here  considerably  thicker  than  they  are  in  County  Clare,  reaching 
1000  feet  in  thickness. 

At  the  base  of  this  series  in  England  is  a  bed  of  Proleeanites 
trnprueuM  and  Poeidenamya  Beeheri^  with  some  zaphrentoid  corals ; 
and  I  should  ezpeet  to  meet  with  these  fossils  in  County  Clare 
immediately  below  the  G,  diadema  beds ;  but  at  present  I  have  not 
heea  able  to  obtain  these  fossils  in  County  Clare.  P.  Becheri  occurs 
in  County  Dublin  and  County  Meath  with  a  similar  fauna,  and  not  far 
fnm  the  same  horizon,  so  that  I  hope  some  day  to  meet  with  these 
foealB  in  County  Clare,  and  merely  give  my  opinion  that  they  will  be 
»ct  with  below  the  G.  diadema  beds. 

In  the  pabeontologieal  notes  contained  in  the  Explanatory  Memoir 
toiheets  91  and  92  of  the  1-inch  maps,  p.  23,  Baily,  speaking  of  the 
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lower  beds  of  the  Goal  Measures  strata,  says : — '*  At  some  of  the 
localities  (before  alluded  to  as  junction-beds,  ante,  pp.  14,  22),  the 
lowest  of  these,  immediately  over  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  contain 
a  characteristic  bivalve  aviculoid  shell,  Posidonomya  Beeheri,  common 
to  the  Culm  of  North  Devon,  which  occurs  in  profusion  in  a  band 
of  impure  limestone  or  hard  black  shales,  occupying  the  same  position, 
and  being  in  equal  abundance  at  Garristown  and  Loughshinny,  the 
overlying  shales  containing  longitudinally-striated  plant-remains,  and 
goniatites." 

There  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  Upper  Limestone  Shales 
of  County  Clare  are  therefore  the  homotaxial  equivalents  of  the 
Pendleside  series  of  the  Midlands  of  England,  and  belong  to  altogether 
a  higher  horizon  than  the  Yoredales. 

The  earlier  nomenclature  of  Coal  Measures,  although  not  accurate, 
was  far  preferable  in  Ireland  to  that  of  Yoredales,  because,  no  doubt, 
the  series  passes  up  in  an  unbroken  succession  to  beds  of  true  Coal 
Measure  age.  The  term  '' Upper  Limestone  Shales"  seems,  I  think, 
to  denote  an  affinity  to  the  limestone  in  some  way,  and  there  is  none 
either  palseontological  or  lithological. 

It  is  therefore  important  to  recognise  the  real  position  of  the 
Upper  Limestone  Shales  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  for  their  fossil 
contents  afford  the  very  strongest  evidence  of  a  similarity  of  conditions 
extending  over  an  area  which  includes  the  east  of  Belgium  and  the 
west  of  Ireland.  And  further,  the  identity  of  stratigraphical 
sequence,  the  similarity  of  the  fauna,  and  the  presence  of  identical 
peculiar  variations,  afford  the  strongest  proof  that  the  homotaxial 
equivalents  were  contemporaneous.  The  Chokier  series  in  Belgium  does 
not  appear  to  be  very  thick ;  and  the  whole  series  beneath  the  grits  in 
County  Clare  is  only  80  feet,  so  that  Clare  and  Chokier  appear  to  be 
almost  the  east  and  west  limits  of  a  basin,  the  beds  of  which  are  much 
thicker  in  the  centre. 

In  the  Midlands  I  have  always  considered  Glyphioeeras  spirale  to 
occupy  a  position  somewhat  high  in  the  Pendleside  series ;  it  seems  to 
occur  some  distance  above  the  bullions  with  fossils  at  Foynes  Island ; 
and  G,  reticulatum^  we  know,  passes  up  into  the  Millstone  Grit  series. 
This  is  evidently  the  case  in  County  Clare ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  olive  grits  and  flags  between  the  shales  with  G.  diadema  and  the 
Coalfield,  are  the  equivalents  of  the  Millstone  Ghrits;  and  in  this 
connection  I  would  mention  that  in  certain  localities — ^.y.,  the  valley 
of  the  Hodder,  which  separates  the  Counties  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire — some  of    the  grits  there    present    similar    tracts    and 
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markmga  to  those  which  are  seen  in  the  flags  at  Eilkee  and  near 
liscannor,  to  which  the  name  of  Crassoeharda  has  been  given. 
To  sum  up  : — 

1.  The  Pendleside  series  of  the  Midlands  is  well  represented  in 

Connty  Glare. 

2.  These  beds  in  County  Glare  are  about  80  feet  thick,  and  they 

lie  conformably  on  the  upper  beds  of  the  Garboniferous 
Limestone,  which  seems  to  have  the  same  top  all  over  the 
county,  and  in  Gounty  Limerick. 

3.  The   fossils   are  identical  with  those  found  at   Ghokier  in 

Belgium  and  in  the  Pendleside  series  of  England. 

4.  The  fossils  which  characterise  the  lowest  beds  of  the  Pendleside 

series — ^viz.,  Poatdanamya  Beeheri  and  Frolecanites  com- 
preasm — ^haVe  not  yet  been  found  in  Gounty  Glare. 

5.  The  series  of  grits  and  flagstones  which  overlie  the  Upper 

Limestone  Shales  are,  as  stated  by  the  Geological  Survey, 
the  homotaxial  equivalents  of  the  Millstone  Grits,  and  are 
largely  marine  in  origin,  several  well-defined  marine  bands 
occurring  in  them,  characterised  by  QJyphioeera%  retteulatum. 


PALSOITTOLOOY. 

GGELEJSTTEKATA. 

b^urentift:  cf.  Z.  Phillipsii,  Edwards  and  Haime.    PI.  v.,  flg.  1,  U. 

This  specimen  has  been  sliced  and  studied  for  me  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Howe,  who  writes  that  he  considers  it  referable  to  the  above  species. 
Locality — Puffing  Hole,  Eilkee.     Horizon  =  Millstone  Grit. 

EGHINODERMATA. 
Scaphiocrinus? 

With  regard  to  this  species  Dr.  Bather  writes :  *'  To  judge  from, 
the  arm  branching  and  the  few  oup-plates  that  are  visible,  one  might 
K^  it  with  some  probability  to  the  Seaphiocrinida.*' 

Locality — Lower  marine  band,  Puffing  Hole,  Kilkee.  Horizon  s 
IQlstone  Orit. 
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BRACHIOPODA. 
Chonetes  lagaessiana,  de  Koninck.    PI.  v.,  fig.  2. 

This  species  occurs  a  good  deal  dwarfed ;  the  different  individuals 
show  considerable  variation  in  the  strength  of  the  ribs. 

jr^^^iYy— Upper  marine  band,  Puffing  Hole,  Kilkee.  Horiaon  = 
Millstone  Grit. 

Productus  semireticulatus,  Martin. 

I  think  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  true  affinity  of  these 
flpecimens  from  Kilkee,  though  they  are  much  crushed. 

Zoeality—TJ^^eT  marine  band,  Puffing  Hole,  Kilkee.  Horizon  = 
Millstone  Grit. 

LAMELLIBKANCHIATA. 
Pterinopecten  papyraceus,  Sow.  sp.  s    PI.  v.,  fig.  3. 

This  is  a  very  well-known  shell  which  occurs  first  at  the  base  of 
the  Pendleside  series,  and  recurs  at  intervals  to  a  point  high  up  in 
the  Goal  Measures. 

Zo«rf»^»^«— Ireland.  The  base  of  the  shale  series  above  the  Car- 
boniferous Limestone  at  Lisdoonvarna  and  Foynes  Island  (Horizon 
of  the  Pendleside  series).  Upper  marine  band,  Puffing  Hole,  Kilkee 
(Horizon  of  Millstone  Grit  series). 

PseudamuBium  flbrillosum,  Salter  sp.    PI.  v.,  fig.  4. 

I  obtained  a  small  slab  at  Lisdoonvarna,  with  several  specimens  of 
^oth  valves  of  Salter's  shell.  In  England,  this  species  ranges  from 
the  Pendleside  series  to  the  Coal  Measures.  In  Ireland,  the  Geological 
Survey  obtained  specimens  from  Slieve  Cama,  Co.  Mayo. 

locality ^Lower  beds  of  the  Upper  Limestone  Shales,  Lisdoon- 

rarna,  =  Horizon  of  Pendleside  series. 

Posidonomya  membranacea,  M'Coy  sp.    PI.  v.,  fig.  5. 

This  shell  is  very  abundant  in  shales  some  few  feet  above  the 
limestone  at  the  water-sink  of  the  Eiver  Fergus,  north-west  of  Corofin. 
The  majority  of  the  specimens  were  not  full-grown.  M'Coy's  type 
came  from  Skerries  or  Eush,  in  beds  of  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
equivalents  of  those  in  Co.  Clare  which  contain  this  fossil. 

Zo(?fl/%— Bank  of  Eiver  Fergus,  at  water-sink  north-west  of 
Corofin,  =  Horizon  of  Pendleside  series. 
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KodudA  megaloba,  M'Coy  »  Kyalina  foynesiana,  Baily.    PI.  v., 

fig.  6. 

In  my  monograph  on  Britisli  Carboniferous  Lamellibranchiata, 
p.  62,  vol.  L,  I  pointed  out  that  Baily  has  erred  in  referring  his  shell 
to  Jfyo/iiM,  the  absence  of  the  striated  hinge-plate  at  once  separating 
it  from  that  genus  and  also  from  Naiaditei.  Baily's  specimen  from 
Fopes  is  a  cast  of  both  valves,  showing  adductor  muscle  scars,  and 
the  simple  linear  hinge-plate.  Mi/alina,  however,  does  occur  in  the 
Fojnes  nodules. 

Locality — ^Foynes  Island,  «  Horizon  of  Pcndleside  series. 

Kyalina  peralata,  de  Koninck.    PI.  v.,  fig.  7. 

Myalina  has  terminal  umbones  and  a  striated  hinge-plate.  M, 
ftrdaU  has  been  known  to  occur  in  the  Pendleside  series  in  England. 

Zocaliiiu — ^Foynes  Island  and  Lisdoonvarna,  »  Horizon  of  Pendle- 
side eeries. 

Poiidoniella  IsBvis,  Brown  sp.    PI.  v.,  fig.  8. 

This  most  common  and  characteristic  species  occurs  practically 
«Teiywhere  in  England  and  Ireland  in  the  shales  which  succeed  the 
Carbonilerous  Limestone.  This  genus  is  easily  distinguished  fx'om 
Poiiionomya,  with  species  of  which  genus  Baily  seems  to  have  con- 
foaaded  it.  Potidoniella  has  terminal  umbones,  and  no  anterior  ear 
or  lobe,  and  is  obliquely  pyriform  in  shape.  This  shell  has  a  vertical 
distribution  from  the  Pendleside  series  to  the  Lower  Coal  Measures. 

Localiiifd — ^Kilkee,  =  Horizon  of  Millstone  Grit.  Coor  spa  well, 
l^s ;  Lisdoonvaina ;  Foynes  Island,  =  Horizon  of  Pendleside  series. 

Posidoniella  minor,  Brown  sp.    PI.  v.,  fig.  9. 

This  shell  is  more  quadrate  and  transverse  than  P.  lavis.  It 
appears  to  have  the  same  vertical  distribution. 

Localities — ^Foynes  Island ;  Coor  spa  well,  Ennis ;  Lisdoonvama, 
=  Horizon  of  Pendleside  series. 

Parallelodon  semioostatus,  M'Coy  sp.    PI.  v.,  fig.  10. 

The  type  of  this  series  was  obtained  at  Manorhamilton.  It  is  not 
aaancommon  species  in  the  Yoredale  phase  of  the  Carboniferous  Lime- 
«toiie  series  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  also  occurs  in  the  Pendleside 
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series.    The  specimen  from  Kilkee  is  mucli  crushed,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  as  to  its  identity. 

Loeality — Upper  marine  band,  Puffing  Hole,  Xilkee,  «=  Horizon  of 
Millstone  Grit. 

ITuculana  stilla,  M'Coy  sp.    PL  v.,  fig.  11. 

Several  specimens  of  this  little  shell  occur  in  the  upper  marine 
band  at  Xilkee.  The  type  specimen  came  from  Dromod,  co.  Leitrim. 
N,  stilla  occurs  in  the  Pendleside  series  in  England,  but  does  not 
seem  to  be  confined  to  that  series. 

Loeality — Kilkee,  =  Horizon  of  Millstone  Grit  series. 

Cypricardella  selysiana,  de  Koninck.    PL  v.,  fig.  12. 

The  species  is  not  uncommon  in  the  upper  marine  band,  Puffing 
Hole,  Kilkee,  =  Horizon  of  Millstone  Grit. 

Chssnocardiola  Footii,  Baily  sp.    PL  v.,  ^%,  13. 

I  regard  this  shell  as  an  important  zonal  index.  It  occurs  in  beds 
of  a  similar  age  at  Clavier,  near  Dinant,  Belgium,  and  in  Derbyshire 
and  ?  Lancashire.    East  and  west  of  Ireland. 

Locality — Eoscliffe,  County  Clare,  =  Horizon  of  Pendleside  series. 

GASTROPODA. 

Macrocheilina  reticulatum,  Brown  sp.,  1841.    PL  v.,  ^^,  14. 

Pyramia  reticulatum.  Brown,  1841,  Trans.  Manch.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  i, 
p.  288,  pi.  7,  figs.  42,  43,  p.  13.  Loxonema  Gaham\  Baik, 
1860,  ExpL  sheet  147,  Geol.  Survey,  Ireland. 

Specific  characters, — Spire  elongate,  composed  of  six  whorls  wliicli 
increase  fairly  rapidly  in  size.  The  whorls  are  convex  from  above 
downwards ;  suture  deep ;  aperture  ovate ;  shell  ornamented  with 
longitudinal  striae,  occasionally  decussated  by  spiral  lines. 

Dimensions — Height,  5  mm.     Breadth,  3  mm. 

Localities — England  :  The  Pendleside  series  of  Crimsworth  Dean, 
near  Todmorden.  Ireland:  Beds  immediately  above  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone,  Foynes  Island. 

Observations — Baily  gave  due  attention^to  the  alliance  of  his  specieu 
with  Brown's  shell ;  and  separated  his  shell,  because  he  thought  the 
last  whorl  was   proportionately  larger,  and   the   surface    was    not 
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reticulate.  These  differences  depend,  the  one  on  the  growth  of  the 
indindoalB,  and  the  other  on  the  state  of  preservation.  I  have 
compared  a  large  number  of  individuals  from  both  locaHties,  and  am 
unable  to  recognise  more  than  one  species.  Brown's  name,  therefore, 
is  adopted  on  the  grounds  of  priority. 

Kaerocheilina  Oibsoni,  Brown  sp.  1841.    Fl.  v.,  fig.  16. 

Bnttmum  Qihsoni^  Brown,  1841.  Trans.  Manch.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  i., 
p.  221.  PI.  vii.,  figs.  48,  49.  Maerocheilina  xnflatm^  Baily, 
Expl.  sheet  142,  Geol.  Surv.,  Ireland,  p.  14,  fig.  6. 

Specifie  charaet&ra — Shell  small ;  last  whorl  ventricose.  Spire  of 
four  or  five  whorls,  the  last  comprising  two-thirds  of  the  shell; 
The  apex  acute.  The  whorls  arc  convex;  the  suture  moderately 
hp  and  simple.  Aperture  oblong,  ovate ;  outer  lip  sharp,  raised 
There  it  joins  the  columella.  Surface  ornamented  by  fine  vertical 
lines  of  growth. 

Dimension* — Height,  4  mm. ;  breadth,  3  mm. 

lAcaUtisi — England :  The  Fendleside  series  of  High  Greenwood, 
near  Todmorden.  Ireland  :  Shales  immediately  above  the  Carboni- 
ferous Limestone  at  Foynes  Island. 

Ohisrvations—l  have  no  doubt  that  Baily's  shell  is  identical  with 
^'^Buccinum  slegans  of  Brown,  having  compared  numerous  individuals 
from  both  localities.  The  same  fauna  occurs  in  both  localities,  as  is 
pointed  ont  by  Baily  {pp.  supra  eit).  Macroeheilina  eUgans  sp.  is 
clottly  allied ;  but  the  spire  does  not  increase  so  rapidly,  and  the 
vhoris  are  not  so  convex. 

Macroeheilina  elegana,  Brown  sp.  1841.    PI.  v.,  fig.  15. 

Buctvsitm  $legans^  Brown,  1841.     Trans.  Manch.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  i., 
p.  221.     PL  vii.,  figs.  50,  51. 

Spseifie  eharaetsr* — Shell  small,  elongate,  ovate  ;  spire  consisting 
of  four  to  five  gradually  diminishing  whorls,  of  which  the  last  forms 
about  half  the  shell.  Whorls  moderately  convex ;  suture  moderately 
^-  Aperture  ovate,  simple.  The  surface  is  almost  smooth ;  but 
t^  microaoope  reveals  vertical  lines  somewhat  distant. 

IHmsnsions — Height,  9  mm. ;  breadth,  7  mm. 

Idealities — ^England :  The  Pendleside  series  of  High  Greenwood, 
B^Todmorden.  Ireland :  Shales  immediately  above  the  Carboniferous 
^'OBestone,  Foynes  Ishmd. 

a-LA.  FBOC.,  VOL.  XXV.,  SBC.  B.]  JT 
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Ohsmrvaiiom — This  shell,  described  by  Brown,  is  more  elongate, 
and  comparatively  less  ventrioose  than  M.  Qihsoni.  I  only  found  two 
specimens  at  Foynes  Island. 


Lozonema  strigillatnm,  de  Koninck,  1881.    Fl.  v.,  fig.  17. 

Loxonema  strigillatum,  de  Koninek,  1881.      Ann.  Mus.  Boy.  d'Hist. 
Nat.  Beige,  tom.  vi.,  p.  53.     PI.  vi.,  fig.  23. 

Specific  characters — Shell  small,  elongate.  Spire  consisting  of  9-12 
whorls,  which  are  only  slightly  convex.  The  suture  is  linear,  and 
marked  by  a  compressed,  almost  linear,  band.  The  surface  is 
ornamented  by  small,  close,  oblique  ridges,  which  are  better  marked  in 
the  younger  portion  of  the  shell,  and  become  obsolete  on  the  larger 
whorls. 

Dimensions— 'Kmghtf  8  mm. ;  breadth,  3  mm. 

Locality — The  marine  band  in  the  chS  about  1  mile  north-west 
of  Kilkee,  =  Horizon  of  Millstone  Grits. 

Observations — I  have  not  met  this  shell  before  in  the  British 
Isles.    De  Koninck's  species  was  obtained  at  Yis6. 


Ptychomphalns  pisnm,  de  Koninck,  1888.    PL  v.,  fig.  19. 

Ptychomphalus  pisum,  de  Koninck,  1883.     Ann.  Mns.  Boy.  d'Hist. 
!N^at.  Beige,  tom.  viii.,  p.  41.    PI.  xxzi.,  figs.  57-61. 

Specijlc  characters — Shell  small ;  conical  spire,  consisting  of  four 
whorls,  the  last  of  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  shell; 
suture  angular  and  shallow.  Band  of  sinus  comparatively  broad; 
marginal  in  the  last  whorl,  the  portion  of  the  whorl  below  it 
being  flattened,  that  above  it  convex.  The  shell  is  ornamented  by 
numerous  raised,  somewhat  arched,  transverse  folds,  which  only  pass 
about  one-third  of  the  distance  between  the  suture  and  the  lower 
nmrgin  of  the  band  of  the  sinus.    Elsewhere  the  surface  is  smooth. 

Dimensions — Height,  6  mm. ;  breadth,  4  mm. 

Locality — The  upper  marine  band,  Puffing  Hole,  Kilkee ;  and  the 
marine  band  1  mile  north-west  of  Kilkee,  =  HorLson  of  Millstone 
Grit. 

Observations— ThiB  species  has  not  been  previously  met  with  in 
the  British  Isles. 
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Ptjchomphalui  intentrialis  (?),  Phillips  sp.  1840.    PL  v.,  fig.  18. 

FUwviomaria  ifUeratrtalis,  Phillips,  1840.     Geol.  Yorks., 
part  ii.,  p.  227.    PL  xv.,  fig.  10. 

Specific  ^Aar«^^«— Shell  below  medium  size ;  spire  pointed,  of 
five  angular  whorls  which  expand  rapidly,  so  that  the  last  is  tumid, 
and  oomprises  a  little  more  than  half  the  sheU.  The  band  of  the 
sums  is  narrow,  bounded  by  strong  keels,  the  upper  forming  the 
margin  of  the  whorL  The  portion  of  the  whorl  above  the  band  has 
seTcral  strong  spiral  strie,  and  is  convex;  that  part  below  the  band  is 
afanost  flat,  and  rapidly  contracted  towards  the  suture,  which  is  linear, 
and  is  covered  by  five  spiral  ridges  decussated  by  curved  transverse  lines 
!o  strongly  as  to  give  rise  to  rows  of  tubercles. 

IHmen9ion9 — Height,  5  mm.;  breadth,  6mm. 

Locdittf — The  upper  marine  band,  Puffing  Hole,  Kilkee,  =  Horizon 
of  Millstone  Grit. 

Enphemoi  TTrei,  Flem.  sp. 

I  got  two  specimens  of  this  shell  from  the  marine  band  1  mile 
Dorth-west  of  Kilkee. 

CEPHALOPODA. 
Orthoeenui  Steinhaueri,  Sow.    PI.  v.,  figs.  20  and  21. 

This  species  tapers  very  gradually,  and  has  very  deep  chambers. 
Externally  the  shell  is  ornamented  with  moderately  close  transverse 
linear  ridges. 

LoealUtM — England :  The  Pendleside  series  of  High  Greenwood, 
near  Todmorden ;  above  the  Hardbcd  Coal,  Halifax ;  above  the  Bullion 
Coal  of  Lancashire.  Ireland  :  The  shales  immediately  above  the 
CaiboniferouB  Limestone,  Foynes  Island. 

Orthocaraa  koninckianum,  d'Orb.    PL  v.,  fig.  22. 

This  species  is  easily  recognised  by  its  rapid  taper  and  annuluted 
rorfaoe,  covered  by  fine  parallel,  transverse,  close-set  lines. 

LocalUia — England :  The  Pendleside  series  of  Cumsworth  Dean, 
Bear  Hebden  Bridge.  Ireland:  Shales  immediately  aboye  the 
Cttboniferous  Limestone,  at  Foynes  Island  and  Fishergate  ;  Marine 
bsiid  at  Puffing  Hole,  Kilkee.    Belgium  :  Chokier. 
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Orthooeras  acionlare,  Brown,  1860.    PI.  v.,  fig.  23. 

Orthoeeras  aeieulare,  Brown,  1860.  Trans.  Manch.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  i., 
p.  220.  PI.  yii.,  fig.  39.  0.  fninimum,  Bailj,  1860.  Expl. 
sheet  142,  Geol.  Sury.,  Ireland,  p.  13,  fig.  3. 

This  species  is  very  small,  with  a  very  gradual  taper;  septa 
moderately  close,  and  slightly  convex ;  surface  smooth. 

Locality — ^Yery  abundant  at  Foynes  Island  and  Lisdoonvama. 
Small  orthoceratites,  which  probably  belong  to  the  same  species,  are 
common  in  the  Pendleside  series  of  England.  Brown's  example 
came  from  near  Todmorden. 

Observations — Tiny  fragments  of  the  young  shell  of  a  slender 
Orthoceras  are  very  common  at  Foynes  Island.  These  are,  I  expect, 
the  terminal  portions  of  0.  aseicularis.  Brown,  however,  describes,  as 
occurring  with  this  species,  another  very  small  one,  0.  mieroseopicum. 
It  is  possible  that  0.  pyymaum  de  Koninck,  from  Chokier,  may  prove 
to  be  identical  with  Brown's  species. 

Orthoceraa  acutnm  sp.  nov.     PL  v.,  figs.  24,  25. 

Specific  characters — Shell  straight ;  section  circular ;  rate  of  tapering 
1  in  4,  but  more  rapid  near  the  apex,  which  is  actually  pointed. 
Septa  numerous  and  close.  Septuncle  not  seen.  Surface  apparently 
smooth.     Shell  thin. 

Locality — The  shales  immediately  above  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone,  Lisdoonvama. 

Observations — ^This  species  differs  from  those  associated  with  it  by 
its  rapid  rate  of  taper  and  pointed  apex.  The  largest  example  I 
obtained  measures  37  mm. 

I^AVTILIDJS. 
CoBlonautiluB  qoadratus,  Mem.  sp.,  1828.    PI.  vi.,  figs.  1,  U. 

This  species  is  not  common,  but  has  been  obtained  from  the  Coal 
Measures  in  England,  and  the  Lower  Limestone  group  in  Scotland.  I 
have  never  met  with  it  previously  in  the  Pendleside  series. 

Locality — Foynes  Island. 

Solenocheiliu  sp«  ? 

A  large  compressed  example  was  obtained  by  me  from  the  upper 
marine  band,  Puffing  Hole,  Eilkee.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  sufficiently 
well  preserved  for  definite  determination. 
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GLTPmOCERATID^. 

Olyphioeenui  (Beyrichoceras)  reticnlatnm,  Phillips.    PI.  vi., 
figs.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. 

Ohtervatiom — ^This  species  yaries  very  considerably  in  the  size  of 
its  nmbilicns  and  its  ornament  according  to  age.  In  the  young,  the 
umbilicus  is  yery  wide,  the  whorls  showing  little  or  no  inclusion ;  and 
tbe  oniament  consists  of  transverse,  broad,  rounded  ribs,  separated  by 
a  salens,  stronger  on  each  margin,  but  carried  round  the  periphery. 
Later  on,  the  ribs  on  the  periphery  become  obsolete,  but  remain  on 
the  lateral  area ;  and  the  periphery  becomes  reticulate,  and  often  there 
is  a  deep  median  peripheral  sinus.  This  condition  is  the  Qastrioewas 
circnmplicatile  of  Foord.  The  umbilicus  contracts ;  and  the  lateral 
ribs  now  become  obsolete,  the  whole  shell  being  ornamented  by  dose 
fine  reticulations.  Still  later,  below  the  margin  of  the  periphery, 
the  transverse  stri®  become  strongly  arched  forwards;  and  the 
umbilicus  in  full-grown  examples  becomes  smaller,  and  its  marginal 
lines  elevated.  The  aperture  of  the  adult  shell  is  sinuous,  concave 
at  the  peiiphery;  a  broad,  tongue-like  projection  on  each  side  below 
the  peripheral  margin,  below  which  the  aperture  curves  backwards, 
and  tiien  forwards  to  end  at  the  umbilical  margin.  Early  characters 
may  persist  in  some  specimens ;  and  hence  the  variety  of  form  and 
ornament  of  the  shell,  and  the  size  of  the  umbilicus.  It  is  not 
fiuprising  that  the  synonymy  of  this  species  is  extensive. 

La€alUie$ — England:  The  Pendleside  series.  Ireland:  Poynes 
laUnd  ;  Cliffs  of  Moher,  near  Eishergate ;  Coor  spa  well,  near  Ennis, 
=  Horizon  of  Pendleside  series.  Puffing  Hole,  Kilkee ;  ClifEs  of  Moher 
below  O'Brien's  Tower,  =  Horizon  of  Millstone  Grits. 

Glyphiooeras  (Beyriohoceras)  Davisi,  Foord  and  Crick,  1897. 

PI.  vi.,  fig.  7. 
GlfphiocerM  Bavm,  Foord  and  Crick,  1897.     Cat.  Foss.  Ceph. 

Brit.  Mus.,  p.  198,  pi.  iii.,  fig.  95. 
This  shell  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  others  by  its  acute 
iogalar  periphery  and  its  undulating  sides,  and  the  elevated  angular 
margin  to  its  umbilicus.  The  test  is  thin  and  crenulato-striate.  The 
vmte  margin  is  an  adult  character,  and  is  not  so  well  seen  in  young 
t^xamplee. 

Localities — England :  Above  the  Hardbed  Coal,  Halifax.  Ireland : 
Fojnes  Ifiland;  Coor  spa  well,  near  Ennis,  =  Horizon  of  Pendleside 
ierieft;  Puffing  Hole,  Kilkee,  »  Horizon  of  MLUstone  Grits. 
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Olyphiocerai  (Beyrichocerai)  Phillipsii,  Foord  and  Crick,  1897. 

Mr.  Crick  has  kindly  identified  these  specimens  for  me.  The  shell 
attains  a  fair  size,  and  has  an  aperture  of  the  same  shape  as  G.  ntieu- 
latum.  In  the  adult  the  margin  of  the  periphery  hecomes  almost 
angular,  with  two  spiral  grooves  below  it,  like  the  form  of  G.  hilingue^ 
The  ornament  is  not  reticulate,  but  crenulato-striate.  It  occurs  in  the 
Pendleside  series  in  England. 

Locality — Ireland :  Lisdoonvama,  =  Horizon  of  Pendleside  series. 

Olyphiooeraa  (Beyriohoceras)  spirale,  Phillips.    PI.  vi.,  fig.  8. 

This  species  has  not  yet  been  obtained  uncrushed.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  its  ornament  of  regular  spiral  lines.  The  species  is  an 
important  zonal  index. 

Localities — England :  The  lower  Culm  of  Devon,  and  the  Pendle- 
side series  of  the  Midlands.  Ireland:  Loughshinny,  co.  Dublin; 
Summerhill  and  near  Trim,  co.  Meath  ;  Killorglin,  co.  Kerry  ;  Beds 
above  the  Glyphiocerae  retictdatum  beds,  Foynes  Island,  «  Horizon 
of  Pendleside  series. 

Olyphiooenui  (Beyriohooeras)  diadema  (?),  Beyrich.    PL  vi., 
figs.  9-15. 

This  species  is  somewhat  unsatisfactory,  and  includes  a  number  of 
forms  of  very  varied  appearance.  It  is  of  great  interest  that  these 
forms  occur  with  a  similar  fauna  at  Chokier,  Belgium,  and  Lisdoon- 
vama and  Foynes  in  Ireland,  in  beds  immediately  above  the  Yis&in 
stage  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone.  In  the  adult  the  shell  has  a 
moderately  wide  umbilicus,  transverse  parallel  ridges  which  become 
more  and  more  obsolete  with  age.  In  the  young  the  umbilicus  is 
very  wide,  inclusion  almost  nil,  and  the  ridges  are  fewer,  stronger, 
and  more  acute,  and  there  id  an  angular  keel  at  each  margin  of  the 
periphery.  At  times  this  condition  persists  in  the  adult,  and  in  a 
large  collection  many  intermediate  forms  occur. 

Olyphiooeras  (Beyrichoceras)  divarioatum  sp.  no  v.    PI.  vi.,  fig.  16. 

Specific  charactere — Shell  discoidal;  umbilicus  small,  greatest 
thickness  near  the  edge  of  umbilicus ;  whorls  (?  number),  inclusion 
nearly  complete. 

The  test  is  ornamented  with  flattened  transverse  ribs,  separated 
by  narrow  sulci,  each  rib  bifurcating  a  little  distance  from  the  umbilicus. 
These  ribs  are  arched  forward  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lateral  margin* 
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DUmuUr  o/shM^2l  mm. 

LosdUies — Foynea  and  Foynes  Island ;  shales  north  of  Lisdoon- 
Tuna,  8  Homon  of  Fendleside  series. 

CUsffvatumM — I  haye  known  this  shell  for  some  time  from  crashed 
examples  from  the  Fendleside  series  in  England.  A  mutilated  hut 
not  entirely  crashed  example  (fig.  16,  pi.  Ti.)  occurred  to  me  from 
Fojnes  Island,  and  two  or  three  other  examples  from  the  mainland 
of  Foynes.  I  showed  the  specimens  to  Dr.  A.  H.  Foord,  who  said  he 
had  met  with  crashed  specimens,  and  considered  the  species  to  he  new. 
It  may,  however,  prove  to  he  merely  a  variety  of  Q,  diadetna,  in  which 
the  rilw  hifarcate,  and,  though  not  flat,  vary  considerably  in  number, 
sixe,  and  approximation. 

INmorphooerai  Oilbertsoni,  Fhillips  sp.    Fl.  vi.,  fig.  17. 

This  species  is  very  common,  but  has  not  been  previously  noted  in 
Ireland.  In  England  it  ranges  from  the  Fendleside  series  to  the  Coal 
Measnrea  (inclusive).    It  is  also  found  at  Chokier,  Belgium. 

LseMtin — Foynes  Island ;  liadoonvama,  =  Horizon  of  Fendleside 
series. 

Dimorphooeras  diiorepans,  Brown  sp.    FL  vi.,  fig.  18. 

This  species  is  smaller,  more  globose,  the  umbilicus  more  minute, 
than  D.  GiUerts&ni,  The  two  shells  always  occur  together,  and  have 
the  same  vertical  range  and  distribution.  The  suture  line  is,  however, 
Tery  different. 

Loealiti— — ^Foynes  Island ;  Lisdoonvama,  =  Horizon  of  Fendleside 


spirorbii,  Fhillips  sp.    Fl.  vi.,  fig.  19. 

Tbis  is  a  very  small  shell,  with  a  very  wide  umbilicus,  and  no 
anament.  It  occurs  in  the  Culm  of  Devon  and  the  Fendleside  series 
of  England.  ^ 

Loedlitie$ — Foynes  Island;  Lisdoonvama,  =  Horizon  of  Fendleside 


FISCES. 

Polyrliiiodus,  sp.    Fl.  vi.,  fig.  20. 

This  tooth  occurred  in  the  lower  marine  band  of  the  Fuffing  Hole, 
Kilkee, «  Horizon  of  Millstone  Orit.  Dr.  Smith  Woodward  has  kindly 
idntified  it  lor  me. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  V. 

Figs.  1, 1  A.  Zaphrentis  PhiUipsii,  E.  &  H. :  Eilkee ;  x  |.  2.  ChaneUt 
lagueMiana,  de  Kon. :  Eilkee.  3.  Pterinopeetenp  apyracetUj  Sow.  sp. 
4.  Pseudamusiumjihrillosum,  Salt,  sp.:  Lisdoonvarna.  *5.  Pond&nam^a 
fnemhranaeeaj  MToy  :  the  type  specimen.  *6.  Modiola  megaloba, 
M'Coy :  Foynes  Island.  7.  Myalina  peralata,  de  Kon. :  Foynes 
Island.  8.  Pogidoniella  lavisy  Brown  sp. :  Foynes  Island.  9.  Poii- 
doniella  minor.  Brown  sp. :  Foynes  Island.  10.  ParaUelodon  semicos- 
tatus,  M'Coy  sp. :  Eilkee;  x  2.  11.  Nuoulana  $tilla,  WCoj  sp.: 
Eilkee;  x  2.  12.  Cypricardella  selysiana,  de  Eon.:  Eilkee. 
*13.  Chanoeardiola  Footii,  Baily  sp. :  Rosscliffe.  14.  MaeroeheUina 
retieulatum,  Brown  sp. :  Foynes  Island;  x  2.  15.  MaeroeheUina 
eUgans^  Brown  sp.  :  Foynes  Island ;  x  2.  16.  MaeroeheUina  Gibmmi, 
Brown  sp. :  Foynes  Island ;  x  2.  17.  Loxonema  itrigiHatum^  de  Eon. : 
Eilkee  ;  x  3.  18.  Ptyehomphalus  interstrialie  (?),  Phill. :  Eilkee ;  x  3. 
19.  Ptyehomphalus pieum,  de  Eon. :  Eilkee;  x  3.  20,  21.  Ortheeerojf 
Steinhaueri,  Sow:  Foynes  Island.  22.  Orthoeeras  kaninekianHmy 
d'Orb. :  Foynes  Island.  23.  Orthoeeras  acieulare,  Brown :  Foynes  I. 
24.  Orthoeeras  aeutum  sp.  nov. :  Lisdoonvarna.  25.  Orthoeeras  aeutum  ; 
showing  chambers :  Lisdoonvarna. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  VI. 

Figs.  1,  lA.  CalonautiltM  quadratus,  Flem.  sp. :  Foynes  Ishmd. 
2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Qlyphioceras  retieulatum,  Phill. :  Foynes  Island  ;  showing 
stages  of  growth  (fig.  2  x  4,  fig.  3  x  2).  5,  6.  Portions  of  same 
shell.  6,  showing  the  form  of  the  aperture.  7.  Qlyphioeeras  Darisi^ 
Foord  and  Crick :  Foynes  Island.  8.  Qlyphioceras  spirale,  Phill. : 
Foynes  Island.  9-12.  Qlyphioceras  diadema  (?),  var.  with  large 
umbilicus  and  coarse  ribs  :  Lisdoonvarna.  13-15.  Qlyphioceras 
diadema,  Beyr. :  Lisdoonvarna.  16.  Qlyphioceras  divaricatum  sp.  nov. : 
Foynes.      17.  Dimorphoeeras   Qilhertsoniy  Phill.  sp.  :    Lisdoonvarna. 

18.  Dimorphoeeras    diserepans,     Brown     sp.  :    Lisdoonvarna  ;  x  2. 

19.  Nomismoceras  spirorbis,  Phill.  sp. :  Foynes  I. ;  x  4.    20.  Poly- 
rhizodus  sp. :  Eilkee. 

N.B. — All  specimens  are  in  the  writer's  collection  except  those 
marked  *,  of  which  fig.  5  is  in  the  Griflath  collection,  and  figs.  6 
and  13  are  in  the  collection  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland. 
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V. 

ON  THE  GEOWTH  OF  CET8TALS  IN  THE  CONTACT-ZONE 
OF  GRANITE  AND  AMPHIBOLITE. 

By  QRENYILLE  A.  J.  COLE,  M.B.I.A.,  F.G.8., 
Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Boyal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland. 

Bead  Afsn.  10.    Ordered  for  publication  Apbil  12.    Published  Mat  1,  1906. 

Ik  1898  Professor  W.  J.  Sollas  presented  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
his  conclusions  on  the  relations  of  granite  and  gabbro  at  Bamavaye ; 
and  the  first  publication  of  them^  marks  an  important  step  in  the 
petrography  of  the  British  Isles.  Though  his  work  at  Carlingford  is 
still  met  in  certain  quarters  by  the  assertion  of  a  theory  of  strictly 
local  differentiation,  yet  the  immense  change  of  opinion  that  has 
taken  place  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  contact-meta- 
morphism  has  been  continuously  in  favour  of  his  views.  The  school 
of  Michel-Levy,  Barrois,  and  Lacroix,  despite  the  serviceable  criticism 
which  has  been  directed  on  it,  has  proved  its  contentions  in  area  after 
area,  and  notably  in  those  regions  where  other  modes  of  thought  have 
long  prevailed. 

While  the  occurrence  of  basic  igneous  masses  traversed  by  veins 
of  granite  may  in  many  cases  be  due  to  a  separation  of  material  in  a 
single  caldron  down  below,  this  separation  remains,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  a  pure  assumption.  It  has  been  fashionable — and 
the  term  may  be  used  with  all  seriousness — to  suggest  a  common 
origin  for  all  the  igneous  rocks  of  a  district,  without  regard  for  the 
endless  chances  offered  for  the  admixture  of  any  given  rock  with 


1 «  Qn  the  Origin  of  Intermediate  Varieties  of  Igneous  Bocks  by  Intrusion  and 
Admixture,  as  observed  at  Bamavave,  Carlingford,"  Rep.  British  Assoc.,  1893 
(1894),.p.  761^.  The  full  statement  of  results  is  in  Trans.  R.  I.  Acad.,  vol.  zzz. 
(1894). 
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earlier  masses,  sedimentary  or  igneous,  as  it  flows.  Mr.  Harker/ 
however,  has  recently  shown  that  he  fully  realises  the  composite 
origin  of  many  rocks  that  become  thrust  up  towards  the  surface ;  and 
the  complexity  of  subterranean  masses  becomes  more  clearly  forced 
upon  us  as  we  leave  volcanic  districts  for  those  in  which  some 
"batholite"  lies  exposed. 

In  1893  Professor  SoUas'  also  described  the  modification  of  an 
amphibolite  near  Glendalough,  in  County  Wicklow,  by  veins  of 
quartz,  which  contain  potash-felspar,  and  which  traverse  the  adjacent 
schist.  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  collecting  from  this  spot  on  two 
occasions  under  Professor  SoUas's  guidance,  and  fully  agree  that  the 
highly  siliceous  veins  are  the  cause  of  the  alterations  and  added 
materials  in  the  basic  rock,  which,  in  its  original  state,  ''  consists 
almost  entirely  of  hornblende."  In  view,  however,  of  the  nature  of 
the  changes,  and  their  parallelism  with  those  occurring  in  basic  rocks 
enveloped  by  granite,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  amphibolite  of 
Glendalough  penetrated  the  schists  before  the  upwelling  of  the  last 
granite  of  the  district,  and  that  the  quartz-mica-diorite  is  a  composite 
rock  due  to  direct  interaction  and  admixture.  Professor  Sollas's 
views  are  given  more  fully  in  a  second  paper,'  in  which  he  goes,  as 
I  venture  to  think,  somewhat  out  of  his  way  to  suggest  that  the 
varied  types  of  igneous  rock  in  the  Leinster  chain  have  arisen  from 
one  primordial  magma-basin. 

In  the  cases  about  to  be  described,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  any 
such  assumption ;  nor  would  it,  if  put  forward,  bear  upon  the  principal 
question  of  the  production  of  new  rocks  by  admixture.  As  in  the 
case  dealt  with  by  Professor  SoUas  at  Glendalough,  and  in  others 
recorded  from  the  county  of  Donegal,^  massive  amphibole  usually 
degenerates,  under  contact-alteration,  into  actinolitic  fibres,  and 
ultimately  into  biotite.  Much  of  the  biotite-gneiss  of  north-west 
Ireland  thus  arises  from  the  absorption  of  hornblende-schist  and 
gamet-amphibolite  by  granite.     But  occasionally  a  new  stimulus,  as 


*  **  The  Tertiary  IgneouB  Eocka  of  Skye,"  Mem.  Geol.  Survey  (1904),  pp.  177, 
186,  219,  &c. 

>  «  On  the  TransfonnAtion  of  Amphibolite  into  Quarts-Mioa-Diorite,'*  Bep. 
Brit.  Assoc,  1893  (1894),  p.  765. 

>  **0n  the  Geology  of  Dublin  and  its  Neighbourhood,"  IVoc.  Geol.  Assoc., 
vol.  ziii.  (1893-4),  p.  HI. 

« G.  Cole,  <*  Metamoiphic  Bockt  in  East  Tyrone,  &o.,"  Trans.  B.  I.  Aoad., 
vol.  zzzi,  p.  456 ;  also  Proc.  R.  I,  Acad.,  yoL  zzIt.,  sect.  B,  p.  366. 
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it  were,  is  imparted  to  the  material  that  is  capable  of  crystallising  as 
amphibole ;  and  the  mineral  develops  on  a  far  bolder  scale  than  was 
exhibited  in  the  original  rock.  Something  of  the  kind  is  traceable  in 
composite  specimens  from  the  mass  at  Olendalongh  in  County  Wicklow, 
although  in  the  end  an  excessive  development  of  biotite  has  set  in.  The 
hornblende  was  for  a  time  regenerated,  but  tended  rather  towards 
actinoUte;  and  the  larger  crystals  are  now  partly  replaced  by  a  multi- 
tude ol  flakes  of  mica.  Dr.  F.  Eatzer^  has  recently  noted  in  a  Bohemian 
instance  how  pegmatite  dykes  seem  more  common  in  amphibolites 
that  are  rich  in  garnet  than  in  those  that  are  poor  in  garnet,  and  how 
their  junctions  are  very  commonly  accompanied  by  hornblende  crystals 
of  exceptional  size.  The  first  remark  reminds  one  of  the  frequent 
association  of  gamet-amphibolites  with  granite  in  north-west  Ireland. 
In  these  cases  the  presence  of  the  garnets  seems  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  intrusive  mass  on  a  mixed  aphanitio  and  sedimentary  series. 
Qamet-amphibolite,  from  this  point  of  view,  is  practically  always  a 
product  of  contact-metamorphism ;  and  the  more  abundant  the  veins 
of  pegmatite  or  granite,  the  more  garnet  arises  ia  the  invaded  mass. 
Garnet  has  certainly  developed,  in  sharply-edged  rhombic  dodecahedra, 
in  the  altered  amphibolite  of  Olendalough,  and  arises  very  possibly 
from  associated  patches  of  schist ;  while  at  Castleore,  south  of  Lough 
Gill,  I  have  lately  found  that  the  enveloped  amphibolite'  becomes 
very  notably  coarser  when  seriously  attacked  by  granite.  The  crystals 
of  garnet,  as  well  as  of  hornblende,  run  together,  it  would  seem,  under 
the  stimulating  influence  of  the  granite,  producing  a  rock  of  very 
conspicuous  grain. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Gweebaria  in  western  Donegal,  the  granite 
magma  has  invaded  certain  amphibolites  of  the  '*  Dalradian  "  series, 
witiiout  producing  garnet.  This  fact  in  itself  supports  the  suggestion 
that  an  admixture  of  aluminous  sedimentary  material  is  requisite  for 
the  development  of  ordinary  edogite  and  garnet -amphibolite  by 
contact-action.  The  interest  of  the  Gweebarra  cases  lies,  however,  in 
the  coarseness  of  the  resulting  quartz-amphibole-diorite  in  com- 
parison with  the  grain  of  the  diorite  or  amphibolite  that  has  been 
attacked. 

On  Sheet  15  of  the  Geological  Survey  Map  of  Ireland,  two  dykes 

^  **Die  Magneteiflenerzlagerst&tteii  von  Maleschau  und  HammereUdt,"  Ver- 
haadl.  d.  k.  k.  geoL  EeichBaxistalt,  1904,  p.  199. 

s  Tbia  contact  waa  origjnaUy  described  in  Proc.  R.  I.  Acad.,  vol.  zziv.,  sect.  B, 
p.  364. 
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of  '*  felstone  "  are  shown  traversiiig  a  ba»c  Dalradian  rock  at  the 
old  stone  fort  in  Cor,  above  the  GFweebarra.  These  are  in  reality 
formed  of  coarse  aplitic  granite,  and  stand  out  on  the  little  hill  like 
two  great  walls.  The  basic  rock  is  an  amphibolite,  seemingly  free 
from  felspar,  and  with  a  specific  gravity  of  2*95.  In  its  earliest  con- 
dition it  was  probably  of  greater  specific  gravity,  and  was  a  pyroxene 
peridotite,  since  a  number  of  pale  green  ovoid  pseudomorphs,  ophitically 
embedded  in  the  hornblende,  and  now  largely  composed  of  fibres  of 
actinolite,  have  the  form  and  character  of  altered   olivine  (fig.  1). 


Fio.  1. — Section  of  amphibolite  of  Cor,  Co.  Donegal,  showing  traces  of  ophitic 
structure.  The  pale  spaces  are  occupied  by  actinolite,  associated  with 
magnetite ;  the  fibres  of  actinolite  are  sometimes  in  continuity  with 
those  of  the  darker  hornblende  round  it.    x  9. 

This  rock  broke  through  the  schist-series,  and  includes  blocks  removed 
from  it.  In  turn  it  was  invaded  by  the  granite,  which  appears  in 
force  on  the  neighbouring  bare  ridge  of  Trusklieve,  and  which  comes 
up  in  veins  and  patches  through  the  Dalradian  series  all  across  the 
intervening  lowland.  At  the  contact,  the  basic  mass  is  distinctly 
<<  granitised,"  with  frequent  addition  of  pyrite.  Sphene  and  epidote 
appear  in  it,  the  latter  at  times  including  allanite.  Allanite  is  also 
present  in  brown  independent  grains.    But  the  piincipal  changes  are 
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the  production  of  brown  mica,  wMch  is  so  frequently  a  contact- 
product  of  ampbibole,  and  the  addition  to  the  mass  of  quartz  and 
repeatedly  twinned  oligoclase.  Ill-defined  knots  of  the  original 
amphibolite  remain  in  the  composite  or  reconstructed  mass ;  but  the 
typical  hornblende  of  the  latter  is  a  recrystallised  product,  and  is  thus 
an  essential  part  of  the  new  quartz-diorite  that  has  been  formed. 
This  composite  rock  retains  as  high  a  specific  gravity  as  2*93,  which 
is  partly  due  to  addition  of  pyrite,  and  preserves  a  very  basic  aspect 
when  viewed  with  the  nak^  eye.      Where  traversed  by  granite 


Fio.  2. — Section  of  compodte  rook  (fine-grained  specimen)  formed  by  intrusion  of 
granite  into  amphibolite,  Cor,  Co.  Donegal.  The  large  crystal  of  horn- 
blende on  the  right  shows  two  stages  of  secondary  growth  outward  from 
the  dusky  central  region.  Completely  recrystallised  idiomorphic  horn- 
blende is  abundant  in  the  rock.  Brown  biotite  has  arisen  freely  in  the 
hornblende,    x  9. 

veins,  however,  it  becomes  an  obviously  **  dioritic  *'  mass  in  Hauy's 
sense.  Its  composite  character  is  still  suggested  by  the  spread 
of  quartz  and  felspar  from  the  granite  in  sporadic  patches,  and 
not  in  uniform  distribution ;  but  the  hornblende  has  become  still 
further  regenerated,  and  has  shot  out  into  crystals  often  10  mm.  and 
sometimes  18  mm.  long.  The  introduction  of  alkali-felspar,  largely 
orthoclase,  from  the  granite  magma  makes  this  handsome  marginal 
rock  virttially  a  hornblende-granite.     Its  specific  gravity  is  2*85,  and 
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would  be  lower  if  the  pyrite  could  be  eliminated.  By  diflerences  of 
colour  in  Buccessive  growtha  and  zones,  the  nucleus  of  older  hornblende, 
and  the  later  additions  to  it,  can  be  sometimes  traced.  The  last  stage 
consists  in  the  formation  of  brown  mica,  which  spreads  in  some  places 
along  the  cleavage  planes  of  the  hornblende,  and  in  other  places, 
perhaps  in  the  same  crystal,  along  irregular  cracks  that  have  developed 
(fig.  2).  Had  the  process  continued,  irregular  nests  of  mica  would 
have  arisen  in  an  environment  of  granite.  Mr.  Harker^  has  recently 
suggested  that  the  addition  of  alkali  from  a  granite  magma  promotes 
in  such  cases  the  grov^h  of  biotite  in  place  of  hornblende. 

In  1904,  I  was  able  to  observe  similar  features,  on  a  still  bolder 
scale,  on  the  north  face  of  the  crest  of  Gashel  Hill,  south  of  the 
Gweebarra,  and  five  miles  west  of  Cor.'  The  hornblende  -  rock 
attacked  by  the  granite  is  again  practically  devoid  of  felspar,  and  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  3*06.  The  biotite  that  appears  in  it  increases  in 
prominence  near  the  granite,  and  is,  I  think,  entirely  secondary.  At 
the  same  time,  the  hornblende,  which  is  allowed  a  certain  freedom  in 
its  new  environment,  becomes  clearly  idiomorphic,  and  ultimately, 
in  the  stimulating  contact-zone,  forms  prismatic  crystals  20  mm.  and 
even  25  mm.,  long.  Here  a  lime-soda  felspar,  at  least  as  basic  as 
andesine,  ^appears  side  by  side  with  orthoclase.  Pyrite  is  abundantly 
developed  in  this  zone,  again  illustrating  the  association  of  mineral- 
veins  with  surfaces  of  metamorphic  interaction. 

The  composite  rock  itself  has  remained,  however,  wonderfully 
fresh  ;  and  the  deposition  of  iron  sulphide  was  doubtless  contempo- 
raneous with  its  formation. 

Two  feet  from  the  visible  junction,  which  here  is  obviously  not  a 
sharp  one,  the  granite  of  Cashel  Hill  remains  highly  charged  with 
material  from  the  amphibolites  ;  and  its  specific  gravity  is  as  high  as 
2*75.  Biotite  and  epidote  are  abundant  in  it ;  and,  eastward  along 
the  hill-top,  it  is  still  to  some  extent  darkened  by  absorption  of 
material  from  the  Dalradian  series. 

A  mile  and  a  quarter  south,  on  the  north-west  flank  of  the  granite 
dome  of  Ardara,  the  granite  has,  over  a  wide  area  near  Summy 
Lough,  the  speckled  character  of  a  composite  and  modified  rock.' 
Patches  of  biotite,  hornblende,  and  epidote  lie  in  a  coarser  ground  of 

1  **  The  Tertiary  Igneous  Eocka  of  Skye,"  Mem.  Geol.  Survey,  p.  171. 
'  For  this  granite,  see  6.  Cole,  **  Composite  Gneiases  in  Boylagh,*'  Proc.  E.I.A., 
vol.  zxiv.,  sect.  B.  (1902),  p.  208. 
3  Cf.  Barker,  op.  eU,^  p.  182. 
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microGline  and  quartz ;  and  spbene  and  allanite  again  are  present. 
The  quartz  has  developed  in  this  rock  in  spheroidal  blebs  in  advance 
of  the  microdine,  which  thus  encloses  it  ophitically.  Something 
similar  to  this  relation  between  quartz  and  microcline  has  been  noted 
by  Prof.  Sollas  in  the  soda-granites  of  the  Leinster  chain.^ 

Of  greater  interest,  near  Summy  Lough,  are  the  lumps  of  earlier 
diorite  and  gamet-amphibolite  enclosed  in  the  later  basic  rocks,  both 
series  being  now  modified  by  granite  veins.  The  earlier  diorite 
consists  of  hornblende,  magnetite,  and  basic  labradorite,  and  weathers 
away  more  easily  than  the  later  one,  leaving  little  pits  upon  the 
surface.  I  have  elsewhere*  commented  on  the  similarity  of  these 
features  to  those  described  by  Mr.  Harker  from  the  far  more  recent 
and  more  volcanic  series  which  has  been  so  admirably  investigated  by 
him  in  Skye. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  coarseness  of  grain  of  a  composite 
rock  cannot  depend  upon  conditions  of  pressure  alone,  but  that  a 
certain  stimulus  is  given  to  the  recrystallisation  of  older  basic 
material,  be  it  amphibole  or  garnet,  by  the  invasion  of  a  molten 
granite  mass.  This  mass,  when  it  finally  consolidates,  may  itself 
remain  of  medium  grain ;  it  may  therefore  be  conceived  that  the 
continuous  passage  of  heat  outward  from  it  into  the  contact-zone 
maintains  the  rock  attacked  in  a  favourable  condition,  and  promotes 
the  growth  of  certain  mineral  species.  The  contrast  between  this 
effect  and  the  production  of  a  granular  mosaic  in  ordinary  **  epidio- 
rites"  enables  us  in  some  degree  to  judge  between  the  results  of 
igneous  and  dynamic  metamorphism.  It  is  obvious  from  the  form  and 
grouping  of  the  later  amphiboles  of  Cor  and  Cashel  Hill  that  no 
dynamic  changes  of  importance  have  taken  place  in  the  area  since  the 
intrusion  of  the  granite  which  stimulated  their  growth. 


1  «  Prelimizuuy  Account  of  the  Soda-granites  of  Co.  Wicklow,"  Sci.  Proc. 
R.  Dublin  Soc.,  vol.  ri.  (1889),  p.  267,  and  **  Granites  of  Leinster,"  Trans. 
B.  I.  A.,  vol.  zziz.  (1891),  p.  609. 

»  "  The  Heart  of  Skye,"  Nature,  vol.  Ixx.  (1904),  p.  607. 
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the  fifth  map  required  to  complete  the  projected  Burrey  is  stated 
to  be  in  progress  (13). 

In  England  considerable  areas  in  the  north  of  the  country  have  been 
botonicallj  surveyed.  Wm.  G.  Smith  and  Moss  published  a  paper, 
with  a  map,  on  the  distribution  of  the  vegetation  in  the  Leeds  and 
Halifax  district  of  Yorkshire  in  1903  (14);  and  later  in  the  same 
year  Wm.  G.  Smith  and  Rankin  described  and  mapped  the  vegetation 
of  the  Harrogate  and  Skipton  district  (15)  of  the  same  county.  In 
the  following  year  Lewis  (16)  published  two  papers  and  maps  on  the 
distribution  of  vegetation  of  the  basins  of  the  rivers  Eden,  Tees,  Wear, 
and  Tyne. 

In  these  maps  the  different  areas  occupied  by  the  associations  are 
marked  in  colours.  In  R.  Smith's  map  of  the  Edinburgh  district  twelve 
such  colours  are  used  ;  in  that  of  Northern  Perthshire,  seventeen ; 
in  Fife,  fourteen ;  and  in  Forfar,  seventeen  types  of  vegetation  are 
represented.  In  Yorkshire,  Wm.  G.  Smith  differentiates  sixteen  types ; 
and  Lewis's  maps  record  nineteen  and  twenty-one  types,  respectively. 
The  scale  in  the  case  of  the  Scotch  and  Yorkshire  maps  is  that  of  two 
miles  to  the  inch;  in  Lewis's  maps  one  mile  to  the  inch.  These  scales, 
however,  represent  only  those  chosen  for  publication,  the  actual  field- 
mapping  being  done  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  maps  of  one  inch  to  the 
mile,  or  on  those  of  six  inches  to  the  mile.  These  coloured  maps,  and 
the  explanatory  texts  published  with  them,  form  a  very  valuable 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  vegetation  of  the  districts  concerned. 
In  addition  to  tbe  foregoing,  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  work  of  this 
kind  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge.  Fart  II.  of  a  paper  on  the 
flora  of  the  Cambridge  district  by  Wallis  (17),  prepared  in  view  of 
the  visit  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  to 
Cambridge  in  the  summer  of  1904,  is  occupied  with  an  account  of 
the  plant  associations  found  in  the  district ;  and  a  coloured  map  on  u 
small  scale  (the  exact  scale  is  not  stated)  is  appended,  in  which  eight 
types  of  vegetation  are  included. 

For  comparatively  large  areas,  probably  the  largest  scale  on 
which  it  will  be  found  practicable  to  publish  a  vegetation  map  will 
be  that  of  one  inch  to  the  mile.  This  being  so,  many  of  the  smaller 
plant  associations,  which  can  be  easily  recognised  in  the  field  and 
surveyed  on  a  map  of  a  larger  scale,  must,  on  account  of  their  small 
area,  be  necessarily  omitted  from  the  map.  For  limited  areas, 
however,  maps  on  a  larger  scale  may  be  published  ;  and  this  has  been 
done  by  Gaut(18)  in  his  detailed  study  on  the  botanical  survey  of 
a  pasture.     Woodhead  (19),  too,  in  a  paper  read  before  Section  K  of 
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the  British  Aseociation  at  its  meeting  in  Cambridge  in  1904,  exhibited 
maps  constructed  on  a  larger  scale.  Perhaps  the  most  detailed  large- 
scale  mapping  that  has  been  attempted  is  that  which  has  been 
carried  ont  on  the  coast  of  Brittany  by  Oliver  and  Tansley,  whose 
methods  of  mapping  are  described  and  illastrated  in  the  New 
Phytologist  (20).  As  regards  Ireland,  the  present  paper  and  the 
accompanying  map  represent,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  first 
attempt  at  a  detailed  study  of  the  distribution  over  any  considerable 
area  in  this  island. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  brief  summary,  that  a  good 
beginning  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  the  vegetation  of  the 
British  Islands.  "With  a  view  of  promoting  further  research  in  this 
direction,  a  committee  has  been  formed  to  secure  co-operation  and 
co-ordination  in  the  work,  information  concerning  which  will  be 
found  in  the  New  Phytologist  and  in  the  Irish  Naturalist  (21). 

The  determination  and  the  mapping  of  plant  associations,  with 
which  we  have  been  chiefly  concerned  up  to  this  point,  are  the  first 
steps  to  be  taken  in  studying  the  vegetation  of  any  area.  And  just 
as  a  knowledge  of  the  flora  of  a  district  is  a  preliminary  necessity  in 
defining  the  associations  therein,  so  a  knowledge  of  these  associations 
must  precede  the  study  of  the  deeper  problems  of  ecological  plant- 
geography  in  general.  What  these  problems  are,  is  well  set  forth  by 
Tansley  in  an  address  to  Section  K  of  the  British  Association,  at  the 
Cambridge  Meeting,  1904  (23).  The  first  stage  in  the  study  of  plant 
associations  must  of  necessity  be  de9eriptxv$\  and  it  is  with  this — 
the  ecological  survey — stage  that  we  have  mainly  to  deal  in  the 
present  paper.  The  ultimate  end  of  the  study,  however,  is  to  know 
whff  and  how  the  associations  exist.  In  this  connexion  valuable 
information  is  yielded  by  the  study  of  the  structural  organisation 
of  the  plants  themselves.  To  say  that  there  is  a  close  correlation 
between  plant-structure  and  plant-environment  is  merely  to  repeat  a 
platitude ;  and  a  very  great  deal  of  work  has  been  published  in  recent 
years,  dealing  with  plant-structure  from  the  ecological  point  of  view, 
which  it  is  beside  our  purpose  to  mention  in  detail  here,  but  which 
will  be  found  summarised  in  the  excellent  text-books  of  Warming  and 
Schimper  alluded  to  above,  as  well  as  in  others. 

As  regards  the  more  purely  physiological  problems  concerned,  a 
wide  and  almost  untrodden  field  for  investigation  lies  before  us.  How 
small  is  onr  knowledge  of  the  physiological  processes  taking  place  in 
the  individual  plants  of  our  associations,  especially  from  a  quantita- 
tive point  of  view  !    What  do  we  know,  for  example,  of  the  actual 
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amount  of  water  absorbod  or  transpired  by  our  various  xerophytic, 
mesophyticy  and  hydropbytic  plants,,  of  tbe  relative  intensities  of 
photosyntbesis,  respiration,  &c.,  in  sun  and  sbade  plants?  Such 
questions  can  be  satisfuctorily  answered  only  by  experiments  made 
witb  the  plants  of  tbe  associations  under  their  natural  conditions  of 
environment ;  and  tbe  establishment  of  a  Desert  Botanical  Laboratory 
by  tbe  Carnegie  Institution  in  the  United  States  of  America  (24)  is 
a  step  in  advance  towards  tbe  attainment  of  such  knowledge. 
Experimental  work  of  this  kind  in  the  field  has  also  been  begun  in 
Sweden,  where  Hesselmann  (25)  has  studied  quantitatively  and  in  situ 
the  intensity  of  photosynthesis,  respiration,  and  transpiration  in  tlie 
plants  composing  certain  associations  (lofangar),  and  has  obtained 
interesting  and  important  results.  We  notice,  too,  that  Woodhead,  in 
his  work,  is  making  provision  for  experimental  work  in  situ,  by 
erecting  suitable  huts  for  research  work  in  tbe  woodlands  which  he 
is  studying. 

As  mentioned  above,  however,  the  present  paper  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  tbe  descriptive  ecological  survey  of  the  ai'ea  in  question, 
the  physiographical  and  otlier  features  of  which  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  consider. 
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GEOLOGY  AND  PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

The  district  to  which  the  present  paper  refers  comprises  an  area 
of  some  200  square  miles  of  land  surface.  Its  eastern  boundary — 
the  only  natural  one — is  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Irish  Sea. 
On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  a  straight  line  running  some  twelve 
miles,  due  westwards,  inland  from  the  mouth  of  the  Riyer  Liffey 
along  the  south-eastern  edge  of  the  great  central  limestone  plain  of 
the  country.  The  southern  boundary  is  formed  by  a  line  running 
inland  from  the  coast,  just  south  of  Bray  Head,  due  westwards,  for 
some  serenteen  miles,  to  a  point  (Liffey  Cottage)  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  north-east  of  the  village  of  Blessington,  the  line  thus 
traversing  the  northern  end  of  the  Wicklow  Mountains.  The 
western  boundary  is  a  line  running  due  north  and  south,  principally 
along  the  limestone  plain,  from  Liffey  Cottage  to  a  point  between 
Leixlip  and  Celbridge,  and  passing  through  the  village  of  Newcastle. 
A  glance  at  an  ordinary  map  of  this  district  will  show  therefore  that, 
speaking  generally,  it  consists  of  a  single,  broad  physiographical 
contrast  between  plain  on  the  north  and  north-west,  and  mountain  on 
the  south. 

This  southern  part  embraces  the  northern  end  of  the  Leinster 
granite  chain,  which  extends  thence  south-westwards  for  sixty  or 
seventy  miles.  These  granites  are  of  post-Ordovician  and  pre- 
Carboniferous  age ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  by  Professor  Bellas  that 
they  were  formed  us  an  immense  laccolite,  with  an  Ordovician  cover 
and  a  Cambrian  floor.  It  is  certain  that  the  advent  of  Carboniferous 
times  found  denudation  already  so  far  advanced  that  the  granite  was 
exposed,  and  the  Cambrians  stripped  of  their  Silurian  covering,  for 
rocks  of  Carboniferous  age  are  to  be  seen  resting  directly  on  both. 
The  area  included  in  our  map,  then,  presents  in  the  south  a  solid 
mass  of  granite  (which  rises  to  2473  feet  in  Kippure),  flanked  by 
Cambrian  and  Ordovician  slates.  All  dip  down  under  the  Carboniferous 
limestone,  which  forms  a  plain  stretching  across  the  western  and 
northern  part  of  the  area,  and  in  which  stands  the  city  of  Dublin. 

No  rocks  newer  than  the  Lower  Carboniferous  go  to  the  building 
up  of  our  area,  till  one  comes  to  the  Glacial  deposits.  These, 
however,  are  thick  and  extensive,  and  profoundly  affect  the  distri- 
bution of  the  vegetation.  An  almost  continuous  sheet  of  calcareous 
Boulder-clay,  mainly  derived  from  the  great  plain  of  Carboniferous 
limestone  which  lies  to  the  west  and  north,   is  spread  over  the 
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lower  grounds.  In  the  limestone  plain,  on  the  north-west,  the  said 
rock  appears  at  the  surface  only  in  occasional  small  patches.  In 
the  north-east  the  Glacial  deposits  overlie  the  granite  less  con- 
tinuously, and  patches  of  scrubby,  rocky  ground  lie  amid  the 
fertile  drift  country.  The  Boulder-clay  laps  round  the  hills,  ceasing 
at  from  500  to  1000  feet.  It  is  often  succeeded  by  sands  and  gravels 
(the  famous  high-level  shelly  drift  of  the  Dublin  mountains),  which 
are,  like  the  Eoulder-clay,  full  of  limestone,  and  are  found  as  high  as 
1500  feet.  Above  this,  rock-debris  and  peat  usually  divide  the 
honours  between  them.  It  is  the  distribution  of  the  Glacial  deposits 
that  determines  the  main  features  of  the  phytogeography  of  the  area ; 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  of  the  distribution  of  the 
Glacial  series  is  the  extension  of  calcareous  clays  and  gravels  far  over 
the  non-calcareous  rocks,  and  high  up  the  granite  mountain  valleys. 

Passing  on^to  the  purely  physiographical  features  of  the  district, 
Kippure,  2473  feet,  near  the  southern  edge  of  our  map,  is  the 
dominating  feature — a  massive  dome,  with  wide  peat-covered  slopes. 
Thence  a  broad  ridge,  which  for  several  miles  maintains  an  elevation 
of  over  2000  feet,  runs  northward  to  Bally nascomey.  A  few  miles  to 
the  north-eastward,  a  parallel  broad  ridge  runs  from  Prince  William's 
Seat  (1825  feet)  to  Killakee  Mountain  (1721  feet),  approaching  2000 
feet  at  several  points.  North-east  of  this  again,  Two-rock  Mountain 
and  its  neighbours  form  a  bulky  mass,  rising  to  1699  feet.  Between 
these  ridges  there  are  fine  mountain  glens.  The  largest  of  these  is 
Glenasmole,  running  northward  from  Kippure,  and  occupied  by  the 
River  Dodder.  This  stream,  with  its  tributaries,  is  the  chief  drainer 
of  our  area.  On  emerging  from  Glenasmole,  it  runs  north-eastward 
over  the  low  grounds  through  a  trough  which  it  has  cut  in  the  drift, 
to  join  the  sea  in  Dublin  Bay,  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liffey.  The 
south-western  comer  of  the  district  drains  into  the  Liffey,  which, 
rising  on  the  south  slope  of  Kippure,  enters  and  flows  in  our  area 
for  a  few  miles,  and,  swinging,  round  outside  the  west  and  north 
boundaries  of  the  district,  enters  the  sea  at  Dublin.  The  only  other 
stream  of  importance  is  the  Bray  River,  branches  of  which  drain 
south-eastward  down  the  fine  mountain  valleys  of  Glencullen  and 
Glencree,  the  whole  stream  entering  the  sea  at  Bray.  The  only 
lakes  in  the  district  are  two  picturesque  mountain  tarns — Upper  and 
Lower  Lough  Bray — lying  in  deep  coombs,  at  an  elevation  of  over 
1200  feet,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Kippure,  at  the  head  of  Glencree. 

The  low,  drift-covered  plain  of  limestone — ^the  edge  of  the  great 
central  plain  of  Ireland — that  occupies  the  north-west  portion  of  the 
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area  ia  an  agricultural  district,  still  unaffected  by  its  proximity  to  the 
city.  Grazing  is  carried  on  on  a  large  scale,  and  much  limestone  is 
quarried.  In  the  north-east,  the  low  grounds  of  the  granite  are  very 
largely  occupied  by  demesnes  and  villas,  and  are  well  planted.  The 
shore  line  is  varied,  but  offers  only  the  narrowest  fringe  of  littoral 
vegetation,  and  affords  little  opportunity  for  the  development  of  tho 
rich  maritime  flora  which  characterizes  the  coast  of  County  Dublin  oa 
a  whole.  From  Dublin  to  Blackrock  it  is  embanked  and  much  built 
over.  Thence  to  Eilliney  rough  granite  rocks,  with  many  houses,  front 
the  sea ;  from  Eilliney  to  Bray  the  waves  are  eating  into  a  high  bank 
of  Qlacial  drift,  which  is  now  being  protected  by  sea-walls ;  and  from 
Bray  to  the  south  boundary  of  the  area  a  high  promontory  of  Cambrian 
slates  and  quartzites  faces  the  water. 

As  regards  climate,  a  few  figures  taken  mostly  from  Mr.  Colgan's 
Flora  of  the  County  Dublin^  where  they  are  presented  in  convenient 
form,  will  illustrate  the  conditions  of  temperature  and  rainfall.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  of  Dublin  City  is  48*5°  F.  The  range  of 
temperature  is  not  great.  It  is  seldom  that  ten  degrees  of  frost  (22°  F.) 
are  registered ;  and  a  week's  skating  is  a  thing  that  occurs,  perhaps, 
once  in  five  years.  The  lowest  temperature  for  twenty-five  years  was 
6-8°  F.,  registered  in  December,  1882,  and  9°  in  January,  1894.  In 
summer,  a  temperature  of  80°  F.  in  the  shade  is  very  rare,  and  looked 
upon  as  something  quite  exceptional.  While  the  range  of  temperature 
is  greater  than  that  which  obtains  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  it  is  less  than 
that  which  characterizes  the  climate  of  the  greater  part  of  England. 

As  to  rainfall,  the  County  of  Dublin  offers  a  considerable  diversity. 
The  coastal  region  from  Dublin  city  northward  (which,  however,  is 
not  comprised  within  the  area  treated  of  in  this  paper)  lies  within  the 
driest  area  found  in  this  island,  having  a  rainfall  of  under  30  inches 
annually ;  and  south  of  the  city  the  rainfall  rapidly  increases  as  the 
hills  are  approached.  In  Glenasmole,  at  600  feet,  ten  years  give  an 
average  of  46  inches,  and  the  precipitation  on  the  higher  grounds  is, 
no  doubt,  much  greater  Ihan  this. 

The  prevailing  winds  are  westerly,  and  a  westerly  aspect  is  the 
only  one  in  which  vegetation  is  injuriously  affected  by  wind.  The 
eastward  bending  of  trees  in  exposed  places  on  the  hills  is  very  marked 
(Plate  XI.,  fig.  1) ;  and,  as  will  be  mentioned  later,  the  question  of 
shelter  from  the  west  affects  the  distribution  of  some  species,  such  as 
Pier%9.  Easterly  winds,  blowing  off  the  sea,  have  seldom  any  appre- 
ciable effect ;  though  in  spring  they  may  be  persistent  and  bitter,  still 
their  duration  is  limited  to  a  few  weeks. 
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FLORISTIC  NOTES. 

The  publication  recently  of  Mr.  Golgan's  Flora  of  the  County 
Dublin  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  botanist  a  full,  detailed  account  of 
the  nature  and  distribution  of  the  higher  plants  inhabiting  the 
county.  The  notes  which  follow  are  mainly  drawn  from  this  work. 
Dublin  has  an  exceptionally  rich  flora  in  comparison  with  other  Irish 
counties  (750  species,  a  total  surpassed  only  in  Antrim  and  Down) ; 
but  its  exceptional  richness  lies  chiefly  in  that  class  of  plants  with 
which  the  present  study  is  least  concerned — namely » those  which  more 
or  less  certainly  owe  their  presence  to  man's  operations.  Over  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  flora  is  included  in  the  non-native  section.  These 
are  almost  without  exception  lowland  species,  dwelling  in  the  farm- 
land and  urban  areas,  and  not  affecting  the  native  associations  of  the 
hills,  with  which  we  shall  chiefly  deal.  The  county  is  practically  devoid 
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of  lakes  and  low-level  bogs,  and  its  flora  consequently  poor  in  hydro- 
phytes and  bog-plants.  In  maritime  plants  it  is  very  rich.  It  is 
4ilso  relatively  rich  in  plants  having  in  Ireland  a  southern  distribution, 
and  also  in  those  whose  range  in  Great  Britain  is  southern ;  in  northern 
plants  it  is  distinctly  weak.  Coming  to  that  portion  of  the  county 
which  is  included  in  our  surrey,  its  area  is  about  two-fifths  of  the 
whole,  and  its  flora  may  be  roughly  taken  as  bbO  species.  Its  coast- 
line offers  no  opportunity  for  the  development  of  the  rich  maritime 
flora  of.  the  county,  but  its  urban  and  farm-land  areas  possess  a  large 
fljora  of  native  and  non-native  plants.  It  is  in  its  mountain  land, 
however,  that  it  chiefly  differs  horn  the  rest  of  the  county.  While  < 
the  foot-hills  and  glens  contain  a  number  of  interesting  species,  the 
hills  themselves  are  singularly  poor  in  mountain  plants.  For  instance, 
only  four  of  Watson's  Highland  type  occur — namely,  Saxijrayu 
sUllaris^  Vaccinium  Fitis-Idaa,.  Carex  aquatiHe^  Selayinella  ulayinoidee. 
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None  of  these  are  exclusively  alpine  in  Ireland ;  and  the  last  two  are 
frequently  lowland,  and  in  Dublin  not  cbaracteriitic  of  the  mountain 
flora. 

One  table  which  Mr.  Colgan  gives  is  very  useful  for  omr  purposes, 
as  showing  the  rate  of  decrease  in  the  flora  with  incxeasing  devation. 
Vig.  1  shows  his  facts  expressed  graphically,  so  as  to  exhibit  at  a 
glance  the  features  of  this  analysis.  The  rapidity  of  the  decrease  in 
number  of  species  as  one  ascends  through  the  lower  regions  is  very 
marked,  and  easily  explained.  Long  before  500  feet  is  reached,  we 
lose  all  maritime  influence,  all  railways,  canals,  and  much  ol  the 
effects  of  human  industry.  At  1000  feet  the  far-reaching  influences 
of  cultivation  are  gone,  and  abo  the  calcareous  soil  that  results  from 
the  limestone  drift.  Above  1500  feet  man's  influence  is  almost  in 
abeyance,  though  tlie  Military  Road,  rising  to  1610  feet,  carries  up 
into  the  1500-2000  foot  zone  no  less  than  twenty-three  lowland 
species.  Above  2000  feet  only  twenty-four  species  are  left,  which  we 
may  list : — 

Potentilla  TormentiUa.  Juncus  effusus. 

Galium  saxatile.  Luzula  maxima. 

Yaccinium  Myrtillus.  Scirpus  csespitosus. 

Y.  Yitis-Idaea.  Eriophorum  vaginatum. 

Calluna  vulgaris.  E.  angustifolium. 

Erica  Tetralix.  Carex  echinata. 

Melampyrum  pratense.  Aira  precox. 

Bumex  Acetosella.  Deschampsia  flexuosa. 

Kmpetrum  nigrum.  Agrostis  vulgaris. 

listera  cordata.  Festuca  ovina. 

Narthecium  ossifragum.  Nardus  stricta. 

Juncus  squarrosus.  Lycopodium  Selago. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  assemblage  lias  no  marked  montane  f  acies ; 
as  Mr.  Colgan  remarks,  it  differs  to  only  a  trilling  extent  from  the 
flora  of  an  Irish  lowland  bog. 

In  studying  the  foregoing  table  and  remarks,  however,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  equal  ureas  at  the  different 
elevations.  We  are  comparing  the  flora  of  329  square  miles  of  varied 
gronud  of  0-1000  feet  elevation  with  that  of  23  square  miles  of  1000- 
2000  feet  elevation,  and  of  two  square  miles  of  2000-2450  feet  eleva- 
tion. Had  we  the  figures  showing  the  flora,  at  different  elevations,  of 
a  strip  of  ground  of  umform  width  extending  froiu  sea-level  to  the 
summit  of  Kippure,  we  could  make  a  more  instructive  compaiison. 
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THE  METHODS  OF  SURVEY. 

The  obsenrations  which  are  recorded  in  the  present  paper,  and  on 
the  accompanying  map,  represent  the  results  of  about  one  hundred 
days'  field-work,  carried  put  at  intervals,  chiefly  during  the  winter 
halves  of  the  last  four  years.   This  intermittent  way  of  carrying  on  the 
survey  was  unavoidable  owing  to  our  spare  time  being  limited,  and 
has,  we  must  confess,  many  drawbacks,  progress  being  necessarily 
slow.     More  especially  during  the  time  when  the  associations  were 
being,  so  to  s^eak,  borne  in  upon  us,  i.e.  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
work,  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  bear  the  facies  of  a  particular 
association  in  mind  in  such  detail,  during  a  period  of  perhaps  two  or 
three  weeks,  that  we  could  decide  in  a  moment,  on  meeting  with  a 
somewhat    similar    association,   whether  the  new    association  was 
identical  with  the  old  one,  or  whether  it  would  entail  a  modification 
in  mapping.     As  our  experience  grew,  however,  this  difficulty  became 
less  and  less  felt.     On  the  other  hand,  this  mapping  at  intervals  has 
its  compensating  advantages,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  ground 
already  mapped  has  necessarily  to  be  traversed  many  times,  and  in 
different  directions,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  check  previous  mappings. 
We  have  taken  many  opportunities  of  doing  this,  and  in  this  way 
most  of  our  area  has  been  gone  over  several  times.     The  modifications 
in  our  previous  mappings  which  we  found  it  necessary  to  make  on 
going  over  the  same  ground  again  have  been,  however,  extremely 
small ;  and  although  we  do  not  presume  to  suppose  that  our  survey  is 
a  perfect  one,  and  incapable  of  further  improvement,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  publishing  the  results  of  it  without  further  delay,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  useful,  in  conjunction  with  similar  surveys  which 
have  been  carried  on  in  the  neighbouring  island,  in  adding  something 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  vegetation  of  the  British  Islands  as  a  whole, 
and  also  that  it  may  serve  to  awaken  interest  in  the  subject,  and  be 
the  forerunner  of  more  work  of  the  kind  in  other  districts  of  Ireland. 

First,  as  to  the  determination  of  the  associations.  It  is,  perhaps, 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  we  use  the  term  '^  association  "  in  rather 
a  loose  sense.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  work  of  this  kind  will  at 
once  recognise  this,  and  will  see  that  many  of  our  so-called  associa- 
tions are  really  ''  groups  of  associations  " ;  but  pending  a  more  definite 
system  of  nomenclature,  we  think  the  use  of  the  word  will  be 
sanctioned,  and  its  meaning  generally  understood. 

We  decided  at  the  very  beginning  to  avoid  reading  up  the  detailed 
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work  done  in  Scotland  and  England,  and  thus  to  start  devoid  of 
preconceived  notions  as  to  what  the  associations  (if  any)  might, 
coold,  would,  or  should  be,  and  to  let  them  force  themselves  upon  us 
as  they  actually  existed  in  this  area.  Some  of  our  first  days  in  the 
field,  therefore,  were  spent  with  no  idea  whatever  of  mapping,  but 
merely  with  a  view  to  finding  out  whether  associations  did  exist,  and 
sufficiently  clearly  so  as  to  be  capable  of  having  their  distribution 
marked  on  maps.  We  were  Dot  long  in  recognizing  that  associations 
did  exist,  and  in  deciding  that  they  could  be  mapped,  but  only  on  a 
map  of  a  fairly  large  scale.  Thus  we  determined  from  the  first  that 
the  six-inch-to-the-mile  Ordnance  maps  were  the  only  ones  on  which 
the  field-mapping  could  be  properly  done,  and  these  we  have  used 
throughout,  each  sheet  being  divided  into  four,  and  each  quarter 
folded  once  across  for  convenience  in  carrying  in  a  suitable  portfolio. 
The  only  difficulty  we  have  f  oxmd  in  working  with  these  maps  is  that 
in  some  cases  one  is  tempted  to  map  in  perhaps  rather  more  detail 
than  one  can  really  afford  time  for  in  a  general  survey^  so  that  the 
progress  is  rather  slower  than  it  might  be  expected  to  be.  Much  of 
this  detail  must  of  necessity  be  omitted  in  reducing  the  map  to  the 
one-inch  scale,  the  one  we  have  adopted  for  publication;  but 
undoubtedly  the  boundaries  of  even  the  larger  associations  can  be 
much  more  accurately  drawn  on  the  six-inch  map  than  on  the  one- 
inch  ;  and  it  is  certainly  well  to  err  on  the  side  of  having  extra  detail  at 
one's  disposal  than  of  having  insufficient  materials  for  a  correct  survey. 
In  actually  recording  the  distribution  of  the  vegetation  on  the 
maps  in  the  field  we  found  the  best  method  was  to  use  a  series  of 
letters  representing  the  dominant  or  sub-dominant  species,  and  in 
each  spot  to  note  down  these  letters  in  the  order  of  frequency  of  the 
plants;  and  afterwards,  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  to  decide  as  to  the  boundary  lines  which  the  order  of 
these  letters  indicated.     The  series  of  letters  used  was  as  follows : — 

A  =  farm-land  (cropsand pasture).     J  -  Junew  sp^, 

TJ  =  UJex  europaus,  8  =  Sctrpus  easpitosui. 

6  >  Uiex  Gallii.  £  =  JSriophorum  spp. 

H  =  ^iea  einerea.  B  «  Raeomitrium  lanuginosutn, 

N  *«  Nardus  striata.  V  «  Vaceinium  Ifyriillus, 

P  B  Pteris  AquUina.  W  =  mixed  deciduous  woods. 

C  =  Calluna  vulgaris.  F  =  Coniferous  woods. 

In  the  case  of  all  characteristic  associations,  presided  over  by  one 
or  more  of  these  plants,  or  by  other  species  not  mentioned  above,  lists 
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of  the  whole  associations  were  made  in  a  nomber  of  widely-separated 
places,  80  that  a  good  idea  was  obtained  of  the  composition  and  variants 
of  each  association.  Thus,  these  letters  grew  to  represent  known 
associations ;  and  while  in  characteristic  ground  a  single  letter,  such 
as  P,  or  G,  or  C,  entered  on  the  map,  supplied  all  the  needful  informa- 
tion,  in  ground  where  there  was  an  overlap  or  intermixture  of  associa- 
tions, the  facts  were  expressed  by  a  combination  of  letters,  arranged 
in  order  of  abundance  of  the  species  whick  they  represented.  Thus 
€GP  expressed  a  Gallunetum  with  a  good  deal  of  UUx  QaUii  and  its 
dependent  species,  and  less  of  Pteris  Aquilina  and  its  usual  associates. 
A^  signified  a  pasture  into  which  Ulex  europaus  and  Fteris  AquUina^ 
in  equal  quantities,  have  made  considerable  incursions. 

In  mapping  on  mountain  land^  where  man's  operations  have  not 
disturbed  the  surface  by  ploughing,  or  the  water-supply  by  drainage, 
the  changes  of  vegetation  are  usually  much  more  gradual  than  in  the 
lower  grounds;  and  the  absence  of  fences  and  landmarks  sometimes 
makes  mapping  difficult. 

Here  we  found  that  a  distant  view  often  shows  distinctly,  by 
a  difference  of  colour,  the  boundary  between  different  types  of  vegeta- 
tion which  could  be  mapped ;  the  ground  in  question  being  afterwards 
closely  examined  to  find  the  nature  of  the  change  of  vegetation 
indicated  by  the  difference  of  colour.  It  is  in  the  autumn  that  these 
eolour-differences  are  most  marked;  then  the  rich  red-brown  of 
the  Bracken,  the  golden-brown  of  Scirpus  easpitoaus,  the  dark  red 
of  the  Cotton-grass,  contrast  with  the  deep  purple-brown  of  the 
Caliuna;  the  golden-yellow  of  the  blossoming  Ukx  GMii  picks 
it  out  at  a  long  distance  from  the  dark,  flowerless  masses  of 
U.  europcms ;  and  the  grey  of  the  dying  rushes  is  clearly  distinguish- 
able from  the  green  of  the  grassy-associations.  It  only  remains  to  be 
added,  that  we  almost  invariably  worked  together,  the  one  checking 
the  other's  decisions  as  to  the  position  of  boundary  lines,  and  analysis 
of  the  vegetation.  While  in  many  cases  the  boundary  lines  between 
different  associations  are  absolutely  sharp  (such  as  the  edges  of  colonies 
of  Fteris  and  Juncus),  those  in  which  the  predominating  species  are 
social  rather  than  gregarious  often  shade  one  into  another  by  almost 
imperceptible  degrees.  Thus,  on  many  of  the  broader  mountain  slopes, 
pure  C  {Calluna\  dry  and  bushy,  by  degrees  gives  way  to  CS 
{Caliuna  +  Scirpus),  a  low,  mossy  vegetation,  which  passes  again 
into  SC  {Scirpus  +  CaUuna),  shorter,  wetter,  without frondose  mosses, 
but  with  Sphagnum,  and  constituting  the  characteristic  association  of 
the  higher  grounds ;  and  this  occasionally  passes  into  that  rare  type  of 
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regetation,  a  pure  Scirpetuin.  To  map  these  wide  overlaps,  a  zigzag 
course  along  the  mountains  was  found  best;  which,  by  means  of 
observations  of  the  increasing  and  decreasing  frequency  of  the  index 
species,  gave  an  average  line  of  boundary. 

AjfALYSIS   OF  IHB  ASSOGIAXION  LiSTS. 

We  shall  next  proceed  to  the  description  and  discussion  of  the 
individual  associations ;  but  before  doing  so  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  give 
a  short  explanation  of  the  methods  we  adopted  in  finally  arranging 
the  lists  of  plants  in  some  of  the  associations. 

In  most  of  the  papers  hitherto  published  dealing  with  the  com- 
position and  distribution  of  associations,  a  list  of  the  plants  belonging 
to  each  association  has  been  appended,  usually  one  taken  from  a  spot 
where  the  association  seemed  to  the  observer  to  be  most  typically 
developed.  The  lists  which  we  append,  however,  to  most  of  our 
descriptions  of  the  associations  have  been  prepared  from  a  number  of 
such  representative  lists,  by  a  mechanical  process,  so  as  to  give,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  mean  or  average  composition  of  the  particular  associa- 
tion in  our  district.  The  method  by  which  these  lists  have  been 
prepared  will  be  seen  from  what  follows. 

In  the  case  of  each  association,  the  flora  was  listed  as  carefully  as 
possible^  in  a  number  of  typical  stations ;  and  in  each  list,  the  species 
were  set  down  in  their  approximate  order  of  abundance  as  judged  by 
the  eye.  The  lists  of  each  association  were  then  tabulated;  the 
numbers  1,2,  3,  4,  &c.,  being  used  to  express  the  position  in  each  list 
of  each  species.  From  this  a  general  list  was  compiled,  the  plants 
occurring  in  all  the  sample  stations  being  listed  first,  arranged  in  an 
order  settled  by  their  position  in  the  several  lists ;  the  plants  which 
occurred  in  all  stations  but  one  following  next,  arranged  in  the  same 
order,  and  so  on  ;  the  plants  which  occurred  in  only  one  or  two 
stations,  and  which  are  therefore  occasional  rather  than  characteristic 
members  of  the  association,  usually  following  the  more  characteristic 
members  in  the  Natural  Order.  The  lists,  as  given  under  the  various 
associations,  show  after  each  species  the  number  of  stations  in  which 
it  occurred ;  while  those  species  which  were  specially  abundant  in  and 
characteristic  of  the  vegetation  of  those  stations  in  which  they 
occurred,  as  shown  by  their  high  place  in  the  several  lists,  are 
emphasized  by  being  printed  in  capital  letters.  An  example  will 
make  the  process  clear.     See  page  1 42. 

^  It  will  be  seen  that  we  were  not  able  to  pay  very  special  attention  to  the  lower 
'Oryptogamio  part  «f  the  flom. 
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We  are  not,  however,  absolutely  convinced  that  this  method  of 
giving  the  lists  of  plants  composing  our  associations  has  any  great 
additional  value.  It  is  true  that  this  method  of  working  out  l^e  lists 
was  rather  an  afterthought  when  many  of  the  lists  had  been  made ;  and, 
doubtless,  greater  value  would  have  accrued  had  we  made  a  far  larger 
number  of  lists  than  we  did,  and  if  we  had  had  some  workable  method 
by  which  we  could,  with  greater  accuracy  than  by  merely  judging 
by  the  eye,  have  estimated  the  relative  abundance  of  the  different 
species. 


THE  ZONES  OF  VEGETATION. 

Using  the  word  '*  zone  "  to  represent  the  successive  bands  of  vege- 
tation which  one  would  traverse  in  going  from  sea-level  to  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  we  find  in  our  area  the  following  four  well-marked 
zones : — 

1.  The  Littoral  Zone, 

2.  The  Agrarian  Zone, 

3.  The  Hill-Pasture  Zone, 

4.  The  Moorland  Zone. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  limits  of  these  zones  are 
very  sharply  marked  by  contour  lines  of  altitude.  It  may  also  be 
remarked  here  that  in  no  case  have  we  taken  any  contour  line  and  used 
it  as  an  arbitrary  division  between  two  zones  or  two  associations, 
preferring  rather  in  each  individual  case  to  work  out  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  the  actual  limits  of  the  vegetation.  As  regards  the  littoral 
zone,  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention  it  at  this  place. 
The  agrarian  zone  runs  on  an  average  up  to  about  900  feet  above 
the  sea  (in  one  case  we  have  tilled  land  up  to  1250  feet).  The  moor- 
land zone,  in  the  shape  at  any  rate  of  a  dense  sheet  of  the  pure  CMuna 
association,  is  seldom  found  descending  much  below  1250  feet;  so  that 
between  these  two  altitudes  the  zones  of  hill-pasture  may  be  said  to 
come  in.  Above  the  1750  feet  contour,  the  moorland,  where  drainage 
is  fairly  good,  begins  to  take  on  a  somewhat  different  character,  a  large 
quantity  of  moss  being  mixed  with  the  heather,  producing  in  certain 
eases  (Prince  William's  Seat,  Killakee  Mountain,  Kippure)  somewhat 
the  aspect  of  a  moss-tundra.  The  change,  however,  is  not  sufficiently 
distinct  or  well-marked  to  warrant  our  adding  a  fifth  zone  to  the 
four  above  mentioned. 
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The  agrarian  zone  is  occupied  chiefly  by  the  farm-land.  Under 
this  term  may  be  included  all  the  cultivated  area  and  grazing  lands, 
and  also  the  areas  occupied  by  demesnes  and  pleasure-grounda.  The 
areas  occupied  by  houses  and  streets,  though  yielding,  if  any,  a  modi- 
fled  and  much-reduced  flora,  need  not  be  cUstinguished  fr<m  the  farm 
land,  as  both  come  under  the  same  category,  namely,  area  where  the 
influence  of  man  is  dominant,  and  where  the  natural  plant-associations 
have  been  broken  up  or  destroyed.  The  limits  of  the  farm-land  are 
flxed  sometimes  by  questions  of  altitude  and  exposure,  but  more  often 
by  the  thinning-out  of  the  glacial  deposits.  Where  this  latter  occurs 
on  the  lower  ground  in  the  agrarian  zone,  pastures,  meadows,  and  till- 
age usually  give  way  to  rough,  broken  ground,  strewn  with  boulders  of 
granite,  which  rock  also  lies  immediately  beneath  what  shallow  boU 
there  may  be  in  such  places.  This  rough  ground  is  occupied  by  the 
Gorse  (  UUx  europaus)  and  the  Pterts  associations.  Where  the  farm- 
land reaches  its  upward  limits,  the  zone  of  hill-pasture  begins,  although 
between  the  two  there  is  often  a  thin  line  of  the  UUx  europaus 
association.  In  this  zone  several  associations  occupy  the  ground. 
Thus  in  some  places,  though  not  very  frequently,  above  the  farm-land, 
we  find  considerable  areas  of  pretty  pure  grass-land  in  which  the  upland 
grasses  are  well  represented.  This  seems  to  be  especially  the  case,  as 
on  parts  of  Montpelier  Hill,  for  instance,  where  there  is  still  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  glacial  gravel  over  the  underlying  rock.  The  greater  port 
of  the  area,  however,  is  covered  with  that  form  of  the  gorse  association 
in  which  Ukx  Galliiis  the  characteristic  plant,  and  which  will  be  fully 
described  in  its  proper  place.  Again,  we  find  some  areas  in  this  zone 
covered  by  an  association  in  which  the  Purple  Heather  {H.  emerea)  is 
predominant;  and  this  is  frequently  the  case  when  the  subjacent  rocks 
aie  the  slates,  &c.,  of  the  Silurian  period,  rather  than  the  granite  and 
its  debris.  Finally,  in  this  zone  the  Ft&ri8  andJuncus  associations  are 
often  well  developed. 

In  the  moorland  zone  we  have  also  several  associations  which  form 
the  covering  of  vegetation.  It  is  here  that  the  influence  of  peat  first 
makes  itseH  seriously  felt.  On  the  better-drained  slopes  Calluna 
reigns  supreme.  The  flatter  and  wetter  bogs  present  us  with  associ- 
atioos  in  which  Scirpus  ca^itotus  and  £r(ophorum  angusUfoliwrn  are 
respectively  predominant.  The  moss  Raeomitrium  lanu^inosum,  grow- 
ing in  grey  bosses,  gives  us  another  characteristic  type  of  moorland ; 
and  on  the  drier  hill-tops  gives  rise  to  the  sort  of  moss-tundra  mentioned 
previously. 
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Pteris  is  also  occasionally  found  in  abundance  in  the  moorland 
amidst  the  heather,  and  so  are  large  patches  of  Juneut  effusutj  J.  acuti- 
JhruBy  and  their  associates;  while  in  one  place,  along  the  scarp  overlook- 
ing the  two  Longhs  Bray,  a  Vaeeinium  association  is  well  developed. 
Finally,  in  this  zone  we  have  one  or  two  large  areas,  as  near  Prince 
William's  Seat  and  on  the  summit  of  Kippure,  where  the  living  vege- 
tation is  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  and  where,  owing  probably  to  slow 
climatic  changes,  the  peat  is  being  denuded  away,  leaving  the  bare 
crumbling  granite  exposed.     (Plate  XI.,  fig.  2.) 

The  wooded  areas  in  our  district  are  comparatively  few  and  small  ^ 
but  what  there  are,  are  distributed  in  all  the  zones  mentioned  above^ 
except  the  littoral  zone. 


The  LmoBAL  Zoins. 

As  pointed  out  before,  the  maritime  vegetation  as  developed  along 
the  coast  in  our  area  is  not  an  extensive  one ;  the  richness  in  mari- 
time plants  which  characterizes  this  zone  in  the  County  Dublin,  as  a 
whole,  being  better  developed  along  the  northern  part  of  the  coast- 
line of  the  county.  The  zone,  however,  may  be  considered  as  being 
occupied  by  the  three  associations  which  follow,  the  first  of  which  alone 
covers  an  area  sufficiently  extensive  to  be  recorded  on  the  map. 


The  Sand-Dune  Association.     (L.y 

This  is  only  developed  to  a  small  extent  in  our  area,  namely,  at 
the  South  Bull,  south  of  the  Pigeonhouse  Fort,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Eiver  Liffey.  The  limited  amount  of  sand-dune  here  is  of  the 
loose  type  of  dune,  with  an  open  vegetation,  and  there  is  a  complete 
absence  of  any  grassy  or  mossy  sward.  Triticum  juneeum  is  easily 
recognized  as  being  the  most  abundant  plant,  seeming  especially  to 
thrive  on  the  lower  ridges  of  the  sand-hills,  and  apparently  not 
suffering  in  the  slightest  from  an  occasional  inundation  of  salt-water. 
Psamma  arenaria  is  more   conspicuous   on  the  higher  parts  of  the 


1  The  letter  given  after  the  name  of  each  association  corresponds  with  that 
iised  on  the  map  published  herewith. 
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hillocks,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  sea-water,  thus  showing  its 
character  as  a  psammophile  rather  than  halophile  plant.  The  only 
list  of  plants  we  made  here  (in  the  month  of  Decemher)  is  as  follows, 
in  order  of  relative  ahundance : — 


TRiricuM  JTJNCEUM.  Cuicus  arvensis. 

PsAincA  AHENABiA.  Leoutodou  autumnalis. 

Eryngium  maritimum.  Poa  pratensis. 

Euphorhia  Puralias.  Plantago  lanceolata. 

Cakile  maritima.  Matricaria  inodora. 

Cerastium  tetrandrum.  Holcus  mollis. 

C.  semidecandrum.  Festuca  ovina. 

Taraxacum  officinale.  Senecio  vulgaris. 

Hypochaeris  radicata.  Sonchus  oleraceus,  and 

Agrostis  alha,  A  small  Agaric. 


The  SaU'Marsh  Assoeiatian. 

Within  our  area,  the  salt-marsh  flora  forms  hut  a  suhsidiary 
feature  of  the  vegetation,  and  is  best  seen  in  marshy  fields  between 
Merrion  and  Blackrock,  especially  on  the  borders  of  drains  there. 
But  even  here  grazing  and  building  have  so  reduced  the  flora  that 
only  remnants  of  a  halophile  vegetation  are  now  in  occupation  of  the 
ground,  and  they  call  for  no  detailed  treatment. 


The  Bock  and  Cliff  Association. 

The  coast  from  Blackrock  to  Killiney  is  formed  of  rough,  granite 
rocks.  These  yield  in  general  but  a  limited  flora,  on  account  of  their 
dry  and  massive  nature,  and  the  fact  that  houses  and  gardens  occupy 
most  of  the  available  space.  On  the  high  declivities  and  clifPs  of  Bray 
Head,  formed  of  slates  and  quartzites,  the  vegetation  is  undisturbed, 
and  forms  a  mixed  saxicole  and  halophile  association.  On  the  rocks 
may  be  seen,  of  maritime  plants,  Zavatera  arborea^  Spergularia  rupestris, 
Crithmum  maritimum^  Euphorhia  portlandica,  and  Asplenium  marinum, 
growing  with  the  familiar  profusion  of  Scurvy- grass,  Sea- Campion, 
Sea-Pink,  Scentless  May-weed,  and  Sea  Plantain.     The  plants  of 
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the  stony  and  grassy  slopes  are  less  maritime  in  character :  Erica 
cinerea,  Carlina  vulgaris^  Teuerium  Seorodoniaf  and  Erodium  mariti- 
are  characteristic. 


The  AoRAEiAir  Zone. 
The  Farm-land.    (A.) 

From  some  points  of  view  this  group  of  associations  presents  a 
number  of  interesting  features.  The  operations  of  farming,  such  as 
ploughing,  manuring,  and  grazing,  have  of  course  an  enormous 
influence  over  the  plant  associations  which  preyail;  and  a  detailed 
study  of  these  influences  would  certainly  yield  interesting  and  useful 
results.  The  artificial  associations  produced  thus  are,  of  course,  small 
in  area  as  a  rule,  hut  recur  again  and  again  in  the  farm-land ;  to  record 
them  satisfactorily,  therefore,  would  require  publication  on  a  larger 
scale  than  the  one  inch  to  the  mile.  Since  this  is  so,  and  since  these 
small  areas  would  vary  very  much  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the 
farmers'  rotations,  &c.,  we  have  not  paid  very  much  attention  to 
them. 

The  old  pastures  present  the  only  considerable  area  where  the 
vegetation  is  in  a  state  of  equilibrium ;  and  there  it  is  controlled  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  grazing  animals.  Almost  everywhere  the 
flora  of  the  pasture-land  has  a  caldcole  aspect,  since,  even  where  the 
underlying  rock  is  granite  or  slate,  calcareous  Boulder-clay  usually 
overlies  it.  The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  characteristic  plants 
of  old  pastures  and  undisturbed  banks  in  the  farm-land  area,  being 
seldom  met  with  outside  it : — 

Banunculus  bulbosus.  Primula  officinalis, 

linum  catharticum.  Orchis  pyramidalis. 

Lathyms  pratensis.  Phleum  pratense. 

Policaria  dysenterica.  Trisetum  flavescens. 

Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum.  Avena  pubescens. 

CnicuB  arvensis.  Bromus  erectus. 

Leontodon  hispidus.  Briza  media. 
Tragopogon  pratensis. 

Owing  to  much  of  our  work  having  been  confined  to  the  winter 
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months,  we  did  not  pay  as  much  attention  as  ve  should  hare  liked  to 
the  question  of  the  changes  in  the  oomposition  of  the  grass-associatiinis 
as  altitude  increases.  But  the  selected  list  given  above  may  be 
compared  with  the  following  flora  of  a  typical  upland  pasture : — 


Old  Upland  Pasture^  near  TaJhoUtown  ^ouse,  about  800  ft,^ 
19  Jme,  1904. 


Fbstvca.  otifa. 

ANTHOXAJBTTHrK  OBOSATUlf . 
AOBOSTIS  TTTLeAHIS. 

CynosoTus  cristatus. 
Holeus  mollis. 
Plantago  lanceolata. 
Itanunculus  acris. 
K.  bulbosus. 
Viola  sylratica. 
Trifolium  repens. 
Gklium  saxatile. 
Potentilla  Tormentilla. 
Polygala  depressa. 
HypochflBris  radioata. 
Onions  palustris. 
Bellis  perennis. 
Trifolium  pratense. 


Viola  lutea. 
Stellaria  graminea. 
Linum  catharticum. 
Lotus  comiculatus. 


Benecio  Jacobaea. 
Centaurea  nigra. 
Leontodon  autumnalis. 
Taraxacum  officinale. 
Veronica  Chamedrys. 
V.  officinalis. 
Prunella  vulgaris. 
Bumex  Acetosa. 
Orchis  maculata. 
Habenaria  viridis. 
H.  chloroleuca. 
Juncus  squarrosuB. 
Luzula  multiflora. 
Carex  prsBcox. 
C.  glauca. 
C.  piluUfera. 
C.  binervis. 
Dactjlis  glomerata. 
Molinia  cosrulea. 
Poa  pratensis. 
Botrychium  Lunaria. 


In  another  case  an  upland  meadow,  of  which  portion  was  undis- 
turbed, and  portion  but  recently  broken  up  and  sown  with  grass,  gave 
both  a  useful  total  list  and  an  indication  of  the  changes  of  flora 
induced  by  such  a  disturbance.  See  page  149  (C  «  common, 
F  =  frequent,  R«  rare,  x  =  present). 

A  division  of  the  cultivated  land  into  a  portion  showing  wheat 
cultivation,  and  a  second  where  oats  is  the  chief  crop,  as  has  been 
done  on  most  of  tiie  English  and  Scottish  vegetation  maps,  was  not 
found  to  be  possible  in  our  area,  since  wheat  is  so  little  cultivated. 
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Uplait])  Hat-fisu),  near  Kilbride  Cbarch,  about  700  feet.    In  part 
old  natural  sward,  in  part  recently  laid  down.     June  11,  1904. 


1 

1     Old. 

New. 

^«MM— 

Anthosaathum  odoratum. 

X 

C 

Holcus  lanatua. 

X 

X 

CTnosonis  cristatus, 

X 

X 

1         Dftctylk  glomenta, 

X 

X 

Poa  prstanaia, 

X 

j         Festuca  Tiibn, 

X 

X 

F.  OTina, 

X 

Bromus  mollis, 

X 

Lotiiim  perenue. 

X 

Banunculus  bulbosua. 

c 

B 

Tininn?  catbarticum, 

X 

1    Tiifolium  prateose, 

X 

X 

1    T.repena, 

X 

,    T.arinua, 

X 

Yicia  Cnu^ca, 

X 

Lotus  comiculatiis, 

X 

X 

,    Hemdeum  Sphondylium,    . . 

X 

Galiom  sazatile, 

X 

Bflbs  perennis, 

F 

X 

ScDwio  Jaeobea, 

X 

X 

Chrysanthemum  leucantbemum, 

X 

X 

GcDtaiirea  nigra, 

X 

X 

Hypoeheris  radicata, 

X 

X 

UoDUidon  autiimnalis, 

X 

1   Tiajucum  officinale, 

X 

X 

lf>ueoUs  vewicolor, 

X 

Teranica  Chamaedrys, 

X 

X   . 

Saphxada  officinalis, 

X 

Rhioanthiis  Crista-galli, 

X 

X 

Ptoaella  Tulgaria, 

X 

X 

1   naatago  laaeeolata. 

X 

X 

BioMx  obtuaif olius, 

X 

B.Ae«UMa, 

X 

Luzola  campestris. 

X 

Pteris  Aquilina, 

X 
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The  farm-land  has  its  usual  abundance  of  colonists  and  denizens — 
species  of  Papaver,  Fumaria,  BrasBxea^  Crepis^  Sanchus,  Chenopodiuniy 
AtripleXf  Polygonum,  JSuphorhtaf  and  others.  In  the  higher  cultivated 
areas,  the  number  of  these  decreases,  and  there  is  an  increase  of  certain 
other  plants,  such  as  Paphanus  Raphanistrum,  Chrysanthemum  segetum, 
Stachys  palustris,  QaUopsis  Tetrahit.  By  roadsides,  and  on  waste 
ground,  in  the  farm-land,  large-leaved  herbs  are  numerous  and 
characteristic,  such  as  Petasites,  Arctium^  Rumex. 

There  are  no  native  woods  of  any  extent  now,  either  on  the  lower 
or  higher  grounds.  The  planted  trees  in  the  farm-land  area  are  of  all 
kinds  ;  and  in  the  form  of  belts  of  planting  and  rows  of  trees  in  fences, 
the  district  is  well  wooded.  The  only  tree-areas  of  any  extent  are 
certain  pine- woods  on  the  upper  grounds,  which  will  be  referred  to 
later  when  discussing  woods.  The  planting  and  hedges  shelter  the 
usual  shade  associations. 

As  regards  hydrophytic  associations,  there  are  of  course  plenty  of 
fields  in  which  the  drainage  is  bad,  where  rushes  and  the  grasses 
characteristic  of  sour  land  prevail ;  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  indicate 
these  small  areas,  except  on  maps  of  a  much  larger  scale  than  one  inch 
to  the  mile.  The  Grand  Canal  and  a  number  of  small  ponds  in  the  farm- 
land area  also  give  us  hydrophytic  plants,  as  the  following  list  of  plants 
growing  in  the  canal  will  show : — 

Ranunculus  circinatus.  Potamogeton  pusillus. 

Nuphar  luteum.  P.  pectinatus. 

Hippuris  vulgaris.  Zannichellia  palustris. 

Callitriche  spp,  Eleocharis  acicularis. 

Sium  erectum.  Scirpus  lacustris. 

Menyanthes  trifoliata.  Olyceria  aquatica. 

Elodea  canadensis.  Equisetum  limosum. 

Sparganium  ramosum,  Chara  fragilis. 

Lemna  minor.  C.  hispida. 

Alisma  Plantago.  C.  vulgaris. 

Potamogeton  natans.  Tolypella  glomerata. 

P.  crispus.  Mtella  opaca. 
P.  densus. 

The  Ulex  europmus  Association,     (U.) 

As  mentioned  above,  this  occurs  in  the  form  of  ''islands"  among 
the  farm-land,  where  the  overlying  deposits  of  drift  are  absent,  and 
where  the  bed-rock  (granite  or  slate)  comes  to  the  surface.   It  is  also 
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developed  often  as  a  lather  narrow  fringe  above  the  upper  limits  of  the 
farm-land,  where  also  the  glacial  deposits  thin  out. 

Were  the  operations  of  man  and  grazing  animals  to  cease,  however, 
it  15  probable  that  the  limitation  of  the  association  to  these  driftless 
islands  would  be  short-lived.  We  find,  for  example,  in  good  grass  fields 
near  the  Scalp,  and  elsewhere,  serious  invasions  of  Ulex  et§ropaus  into 
the  surrounding  pasture,  and  in  some  of  these  the  influence  of  grazing 
on  the  form  of  the  invading  bushes  is  very  well  seen.* 

The  substratum  here  is  usually  a  thin  friable  soil,  derived  from 
the  weathering  of  the  granite ;  this  substratum  is  not  peaty.  The 
vegetation  is  very  rough,  5  to  10  feet  in  height,  with  small  trees 
and  climbing  shrubs  intermixed,  and  lanes  and  patches  of  grass.  The 
trees  represented  are  mainly  Crata^us  Oxyaeantha  and  Ilex  Aqui- 
folium ;  the  climbers  RubtUy  Rom^  and  Lonic&ra  Periclymenum.  Pteris 
AfuHina  is  a  frequent  ingredient,  often  contesting  the  ground  with  the 
Gorse.  In  the  undergrowth,  Teuerium  Seorodonia,  Galium  saxatile, 
Viola  Riviniana,  Veronica  officinalis^  Atfrostit  vulgaris,  and  on  rocks 
Sedum  anglicum^  are  abundant.  Also  a  fair  number  of  shade  plants, 
such  as  Primula  vulgaris^  Seilla  nutanSj  Arum  maculatum^  which  shelter 
among  the  loose  shrubby  tangle. 

The  following  roughly-classifled  list,  made  from  a  number  of 
observations,  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  flora  of  the  Ulex  europam 
ground : — 

Trees  and  shrubs : — 

TJlbx  EUttOP^cs.  Fraxinus  excelsior. 

U.  Gallii.  Hex  Aquifolium. 

Prunu5  spinosa.  SaHz  aurita. 
Crataegus  Oxyaeantha. 

Climbers  and  scramblers : — 

RuBVS  FBOTicosus.  Stollaria  Holostea. 

Rosa  canina.  S.  graminea. 

Shade  plants : — 

Anemone  nemorosa.  Primula  vulgaris. 

Oxalia  Acetosella.  Seilla  nutans. 

Hedera  Helix.  Arum  maculatum. 

>  8x1106  the  above  was  written,  the  hand  of  man  has  repelled  the  particular 
refeired  to. 
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Viola  sylTatica. 
Polygala  Ynlgaris. 
Triiolium  repens. 
Lotos  corniculatuB. 
Potentilla  Tormentilla. 
Galium  verum. 
G.  Baxatile. 
Scabiosa  snccisa. 
Bellis  perennis. 
Achillea  Millefolium. 
Senecio  Jacobsea. 
HypocheBriB  radicata. 
CnicuB  palustris. 


Leontodon  automnalis. 
Yeronica  serpyllifolia. 
Eupbrasia  officinalis. 
Franella  vulgaris. 
Eumex  Acetosa. 
Carex  binervis. 
Holcus  mollis. 
Agbosixs  tuloabis. 
Dactylis  glomerata. 
CynosuruB  cristatus. 
Festuca  ovina. 
Nardus  stricta. 


Miseellanea : — 

Potentilla  reptans. 
Geranium  molle. 
Hypericum  pulchrom. 
Lepidium  birtum. 
Cerastium  glomeratum. 
C.  triviale. 
Senecio  sylvaticuB. 
Crepis  Tirens. 
Soncbus  oleraceus. 
Jasione  montana. 
Teucrium  Scorodonia. 


Digitalis  purpurea. 
Eumex  criBpus. 
E.  Aoetosella. 
Phleum  pratense. 
Holcus  lanatus. 
Aira  prsBcox. 

Arrbenatberum  avenaceum. 
Poa  annua. 
Pteris  Aquilina. 
Polytricbum  aloides. 


In  wet  spots  a  marsb  association  comes  in,  and  tbe  above  are 
replaced  by : — 


Ranunculus  Flammula. 
R.  acris. 

Cardamine  pratensis. 
Stellaria  uliginosa. 
Potentilla  anserina. 
Senecio  aquaticus. 
Pedicularis  palustris. 
Juncus  bufonius. 


J.  effusuB. 
J.  acutiflorus. 
J.  lamprocarpuB. 
Carex  ovalis. 
C.  glauca. 
G.  fiava. 
Aira  csspitosa. 
Glyceria  fluitans. 
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Bosses  of  graaite  rising  here  and  there  bring  in  a  few  pronounced 
xerophytes,  sach  as : — 

TJlez  Gkdlii.  Cotyledon  TJmbilicus. 

Sedum  anglicum.  Erica  cinerea. 

Thenpper  limit  of  the  association,  where  it  is  usually  succeeded  by 
that  of  U.  GaUiif  is  often  climatic,  and  consequent  on  exposure ;  and 
where  the  ground  is  steep,  one  association  succeeds  the  other  with  a 
tolerably  sharp  line  of  demarcation,  and  without  change  of  soil  or 
▼ater  conditions.  Elsewhere  the  upper  limit  of  U.  europaua  is  an 
edsphic  phenomenon,  and  caused  by  the  appearance  of  peat,  in  which 
case  the  supervening  U.  GaUii  association  is  generally  diluted  with  a 
pleotiful  sprinkling  of  Cailuna^  in  lieu  of  the  characteristic  Agrostis 
fiwiid. 

Thb  Zoks  of  Hill-Pastubk. 

The  most  characteristic  associations  in  this  zone  are  the  UUx 
Oidlii  association  with  its  somewhat  varying  fades,  the  Pteris  associa- 
tioD,  and  the  not  very  extensive  Nardus  association. 

The  Ulex  OdUii  Association.     (G.) 

As  one  ascends  from  the  farm- land  on  the  27.  eurapaiM  area,  Ulex 
GmUU  makes  its  appearance  among  its  stronger-growing  congener,  and 
hy  degrees  becomes  completely  dominant.  The  general  appearance  of 
typical  ^o/^n  giound  is  quite  different  from  that  of  typical  U,  europaue 
gtomuL  The  rough,  untidy  surface  of  vegetation,  interspersed  with 
Moall  trees,  bushes,  and  patches  of  grass,  is  replaced  by  a  uniform 
BoHaoe  of  low  rounded  bosses,  very  dense,  and  placed  close  together, 
hut  with  sheep-walks  between ;  and  it  is  to  the  grazing  of  sheep 
^  rabbits  that  the  roundness  uf  the  bosses  is  partly  due.  Other 
hnihes  or  trees  are  completely  absent,  though  a  stray  Bramble  or 
stunted  Blackthorn  or  Holly  may  occur.  Agrostis  vulgaris^  JSriea 
^MfTM,  Cailuna  vulgaris,  Galium  saxatile  hold  their  own  in  the 
bosses  of  Gallii,  straggling  up  through  the  dense,  prickly  surfaces. 
In  some  areas,  however,  these  bosses  are  far  apart,  or  even  almost 
ahttnt ;  and  here  the  upland  grasses  come  in,  forming  a  dense  sward. 

In  oth^r  cases  V.  Gallii  is  practically  absent,  and  its  place  is  taken 
by  t  dense  growth  of  Erica  cinerea,  the  other  plants  of  the  association 
naaiaing  pretty  much  the  same.  The  substratum  here  is  usually 
peaty,  but  dry. 
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Coicposiiioir  OF  THK  TTFiCAL  TTlsx  Galui  AsaocuTiov, 
Nwmher  o/staiumt  examimed — seven. 


TJlsx  Galui.     7. 

AOROfinS  TULGAKIB.       6. 

Galhtm  saxatils.     6. 

POTBHTILLA  ToBJfSHTILLA< 

Polygala  depreesa.     6. 
Ptkkib  Aqdiuva.     5. 
Callana  yulgaris.     5. 
Garex  binervis.     5. 
Festnca  ovina.     5. 
Yacciniuiii  MyrtHlas. 
Yiola  eylTatica.     5. 
Ebica  cirebsa.     4. 
Hypochfleris  radicata. 
Hypericmn  palchrum. 
MouviA  cebulea.     3. 

PxDICn.ARI8  STLTAnCA. 

Carex  pilulifeia.     3. 
Teucriom  Soorodonia. 
Veronica  ChamsBdrys.  • 

Eananculus  repens.     1. 
Cerastinin  triTiale.     2. 
Stellaria  Holostea.     2. 
Montia  fontana.     1. 
Oxalis  Acetosella.     1. 
Ulex  europfleuB.     1. 
Trifolmm  repens.     2. 
Prunus  spinosa.     1. 
Rubas  fmticosiiB.     2. 
Sedum  anglicum.     1. 


Scabioaa  succisa.     1. 

Solidago  Yirganiea.     1. 

Achillea  Millefoliiun.     2. 

Senecio  Jacobea.     1. 

CnicuB  palnstris.     2. 

Leontodon  autunmalia.     1. 

Jasione  montana.     1. 

Digitalis  purpurea.     1. 

Veronica  officinalis.     1. 
5.  Euphrasia  officinalis.     2. 

Melampymm  pretense.     1. 

Prunella  yulgaris.     1 . 
4.  Plantago  lanceolata.     2. 

4.         Eumex  Aoetosa.     2. 

R.  Acetosella.     2. 
3.        Juncus  squarromis.     1. 

Luzula  maxima.     1. 
3.  L.  campestris.     2. 

3.  Carex  pnecox.     1 . 

C.  glauca.     1. 

Anthoxanthum  odoratum.     2. 

Aira  praecox.     1. 

Holcus  lanatus.     2. 

Cynosurus  cristatus.     1 . 

Triodia  decumbens.     2. 

Poa  annua.     1. 

Nardus  stricta.     2. 

Lastrea  dilatata.     1. 

Polytrichum.     1. 

Cladonia  rangiferina.     1. 


As  compared  with  the  vegetation  of  the  Ulex  europmus  areas,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  U,  GaUii  ground  does  not  show  any  appreciable 
diminution  as  regards  the  total  number  of  species  present ;  the  most 
marked  change  is  the  smaller  stature  of  the  plants,  the  absence  of  tall- 
growing  species,  and  of  such  as  have  large  leaves;  in  short,  a  tendency 
to  more  pronounced  xerophytism  in  character. 
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The  lower  limit  of  U,  Gallii  is  sometimes  climatio,  the  lessening  of 
exposure  allowing  the  stronger-growing  U,  europaus  to  overshadow 
and  beat  out  its  rival ;  sometimes  edaphic-artificial,  the  incoming  of 
the  drift  leading  to  cultiyation,  and  consequent  destruction  of  the 
natural  vegetation.  The  upper  limit  is  sometimes  caused  by  exposure, 
in  which  case  27*.  Gallii  slowly  gives  way  to  the  heaths ;  or  frequently 
it  is  formed  by  the  lower  edge  of  the  wet  peat-cap  which  clothes  most 
of  the  higher  hills. 


The  Pieris  Association,     (P.) 

The  distribution  of  the  Bracken  Pteris  AquHina  is  very  interesting, 
and  presents  a  number  of  problems.  While  the  associations  of  ITUx 
europauSy  XT.  Gallii,  and  Calluna  maintain  a  definite  order  in  altitude, 
and  represent  climatic  zones  in  a  small  way,  the  Bracken  forms  colonies 
in  one  and  all  of  these,  disputing  the  ground  with  each ;  and  often,  it 


! 

.1 ....T!*«»?r: L. 


Fio.  2. 

would  appear,  heating  them  back.  These  colonies  vary  considerably 
in  size,  and  only  the  larger  ones  will  be  found  indicated  on  the  map. 
For  the  success  of  Pt&ri$  a  certain  depth  of  light,  well-drained  soil, 
peaty,  loamy,  or  sandy,  is  necessary.  There  are  also  very  marked 
indications  of  its  preferring  shelter ;  and  again  and  again  in  the 
moontains  one  notices  this  plant  predominant  on  hill-sides  which  are 
ftbeltered  from  the  prevailing  westerly  winds,  and  covering  the  eastern 
sidea  of  hollows  and  river-glens,  while  absent  from  the  western. 
Tkng,  in  Glencullen,  the  west  bank  of  the  little  side  glens  is  often 
thickly  occupied  by  Ptsris^  while  the  eastern  bank  is  in  the  posses- 
son  of  CaUuna,  The  same  tendency  may  be  noticed  on  Carrick- 
goUaghan,  Ballyeorus  Hill,  the  hill  west  of  Ballybetagh,  and  elsewhere. 
The  most  striking  example  is  on  the  ground  lying  east  of  Prince 
WiUiam's  Seat.  Here  a  section  across  Eaven's  Rock  and  the  adjoining 
hiil  displays  a  formation  like  this  (fig.  2).  PteriSf  then,  far  from  replac- 
ing Csffwiitf,  or  either  species  of  Ulex,  when  conditions  are  unf avoiirable 
for  their  growth  (as  these  three  species  do  to  one  another),  appears  as 

k.I.A.,  FBOC.  TO  I..  XXT.,  SBC.  B.]  0 
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a  colonist  in  the  domain  of  these  plants,  and  in  direct  antagonism  to 
them.  Observations  show  that  even  in  the  case  of  the  robust  and 
aggressive  27.  europam^  PUris  is  not  only  able  to  hold  its  own,  but  can 
push  back  its  rival.  In  several  places  where  these  two  plants  come 
into  contact,  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe  that  the  front  rank  of 
the  Gorse  is  almost  dead,  consisting  of  old  spindly  plants  struggling 
upward  for  light,  quite  bare  below,  and  devoid  of  young  growth  or 
seedlings.  In  early  spring,  when  the  victorious  Bracken  is  repreaenU^d 
only  by  a  bed  of  decaying  d6bris,  the  shattered  front  of  the  Gorse 
presents  a  very  curious  appearance.  Pteria  also  appears  to  be  able  to 
colonize  new  ground  more  quickly  than  either  species  of  Ulex,  On 
the  hill-slopes,  where  land  has  passed  out  of  cultivation,  the  fence 
marking  the  limit  of  former  tillage  often  also  marks  a  strong 
boimdary  between  Pteris  and  U.  Gallii,  the  former  having  been  first 
to  get  into  the  abandoned  ground,  and  the  U.  GalUi^  which  would 
normally  be  dominant  on  the  area  in  question,  having  been  unable  to 
oust  it. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  dependent  species  of  the  Pteru 
association  live,  difPer  from  those  obtaining  in  the  domain  of  Ulex  or 
Calluna,  in  that  the  dominant  species  is  deciduous.  The  undergrowth, 
richly  fed  with  humus,  is.  in  winter  open  to  the  sky ;  but  during  the 
summer  season  shaded  under  the  arching  canopy  of  fronds.  The 
conditions  resemble  those  which  obtain  in  deciduous  woods,  and  a 
number  of  vernal  woodland  plants  are  present.  In  May  the  Bracken 
areas  often  exhibit  glorious  sheets  of  blue,  white,  and  yellow,  due  to 
abundance  of  Scilla  nutans,  Viola  syhatiea,  Veronica  Chanusdrys^ 
Anemone  nemorosa,  Oxalis  Acetosella,  Conopodium  denudatum,  Banun- 
culas  Ficaria^  Primula  vulgaris.  Owing  to  our  work  having  been 
perforce  largely  carried  on  during  the  winter  months,  this  feature  of 
the  Pteris  association  is  understated  in  our  statistics. 


Composition  op    Ptebis    Ajssoctatiow, 
Number  of  stations  examined^four, 

Ptekis  Aquiuka.     4.  Rumex  Acetosa,     4. 

Agrostis  vulgaris.     4.  Crataegus  Oxyacantha.     3. 

Galium  saxatile.     4.  Rubus  fruticosus.     3, 

Potentilla  Tormentilla.  4,        Lonicera  Peridymenum.     ; 
Viola  sylvatica.     4.  Scabiosa  succisa.     3. 
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Teucrium  Scorodonia.     3. 

Solidago  Virgaurea. 

Hypochseris  radicata,      3. 

Bellis  perennis. 

Holcus  mollis.     3. 

Senecio  Jacobeea. 

Festuca  ovina.     3. 

Achillsea  Millefolium. 

Yaccinium  Myrtillus.     3. 

Taraxacum  officinale. 

Pedicularis  sylvatica.     3. 

Leontodon  autumnalis. 

Ulex  Gallii.     2. 

Calluna  vulgaris. 

Ilex  Aquifolium.     2. 

Erica  cinerea. 

Stellaria  Holostea.     2. 

Primula  vulgaris. 

Digitalis  purpurea.     2. 

Digitalis  purpurea. 

Trifolium  repens.     2. 

Veronica  montana. 

Hypericum  pulchrum.     2. 

Plantago  major. 

Jasioue  montana.     2. 

P.  lanceolata. 

Rnmex  Acetosella.     2. 

Corylus  Avellana. 

Teronica  officinalis.     2. 

Scilla  nutans. 

V.  Chameedrys.     2. 

Arum  maculatum. 

Lathyrus  macrorrhizus.     2. 

Luzula  maxima. 

L.  campestris. 

Anemone  nemorosa. 

Garex  binervis. 

Eannnculus  repens. 

Anthoxanthum  odoratum 

R.  aciis. 

Holcus  lanatus. 

CeiBstium  triviale. 

Dactylis  glomerata. 

Stellaria  graminea. 

Poa  pratensis. 

Oxalis  Acetosella. 

P.  annua. 

Ulex  enropffius. 

Athyrium  Filix-faemina. 

Trifolium  pratense. 

Polygala  depressa. 

Vida  sepium. 

Lastrea  dilatata. 

Pnums  spinosa. 

Polypodium  vulgare. 

Kosa  canina. 

Hypnum  tamariscinum. 

Hedera  Helix. 

Polytrichum. 

Conopodium  denudatum. 

The  Nardiu  Assoeiatian.    (N.) 

From  the  list  of  plants  to  be  given  subsequently  as  being 
^^Httacteristic  of  the  Calluna  association,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  grass 
yardui  Mtrieta  is  a  conspicuous  feature  of  this  association  in  the 
Buwrland  zone.  In  two  or  three  small  areas,  however,  outside  of 
tliis  association,  and  rather  in  the  zone  of  hill-pasture  than  that  of 
aooriand,  this  grass  becomes  predominant. 

The  largest  of  these  is  situated  south   of   Brittas.     Here   on 

02 
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flat  ground,  in  a  rather  broad  valley,  we  hare  a  rough,  grassy  heath, 
with  the  following  plants  associated  together  : — 

Nahdus  sthicta.  Potentilla  Tormentilla. 

Molinia  raria.  Eanunculus  repens. 

Agrostis  vulgaris.  Galium  saxatile. 

Juncus  squarrosus.  Calluna  vulgaris. 

Scabiosa  succisa.  TJlex  Gtdlii. 

Polygala  vulgaris.  Carex  glauca. 

Pedicularis  sylvatica.  Yaccinium  Myrtillus. 

Juncus  acutiflorus.  Festuca  ovina. 

J.  communis.  Cnicus  palustris. 

Holcus  lanatus.  Dactylis  glomerata. 

The  smaller  areas  near  the  extreme  southern  boundary  of  our  map 
at  Scarlock's  Leap,  and  in  Glencree,  have  a  similar  composition. 

The  Moobland  Zone. 

Above  the  limits  of  the  Ulex  QaUii  association,  the  hills  are  every- 
where tenauted  by  one  or  other  of  the  associations  of  the  moorland  type. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  the  moorland  associations,  partly  because  of 
its  great  extent,  and  partly  because  it  usually  occupies  the  lower 
slopes,  where  it  meets  the  eye,  is  the  f amilar  Calluna  moor.  On  the 
higher  grounds,  where  the  flatter  surface  of  the  ground  impedes 
drainage,  and  precipitation  and  exposure  are  increased,  Calluna, 
though  still  always  present,  becomes  less  predominant,  and  one  or 
more  of  several  other  plants  become  conspicuous,  forming  types  which 
may  be  distinguished  as  the  £riophorum  moor,  the  Scirput  moor,  and 
the  Racamitrium  moor.  The  ground  over  1500  feet,  except  where 
drainage  happens  to  be  good,  is  usually  in  possession  of  one  or  other 
of  these  associations. 

It  may  be  pointid  out  at  once  that  the  Calluna  type  of  moor, 
which  is  often  well  developed  over  large  areas  of  thick  peat,  was 
probably  not  the  association  to  whose  growth  the  peat  is  due. 
This  was  a  wetter,  faster-growing  association,  full  of  Cyperacem  and 
Sphagnum,  which  are  but  sparingly  present  in  the  Calluna  moor — 
such  an  association,  in  fact,  as  those  which  now  occupy  the  flatter, 
higher  grounds. 

27i$  Calluna  Aeeoeiation,    (C.) 

Calluna  is  absolutely  dominant  on  the  mountains  wherever  drainage 
is  good.     This  is  sometimes  effected  by  the  slope  of  the  ground. 
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fiometimeB,  as  notably  on  Kippore,  by  tbe  existence  of  underground 
water-channels,  at  the  bottom  of  a  solid  covering  of  peat.  In  this 
district,  as  elsewhere  in  tbe  British  Isles,  the  Calluna  association  is 
the  most  marked  association  in  the  whole  vegetation,  and  no  other  plant- 
group  18  so  entirely  under  the  dominance  of  its  leading  member.  The 
lover  limit  of  the  Calluna  heath  is  generally  the  effect  of  the  cessation 
of  thick  peat.  As  regards  its  upper  limit,  this  is  generally  a  question 
of  drainage,  and  in  the  more  level  bogs  of  the  broad  ridges  and  flat 
domes  of  the  granite  hills,  Calluna  becomes  stunted  and  thin,  and 
Cjfptraeea  more  and  more  conspicuous.  The  upper  limit  of  Calluna  is 
not  determined  in  our  district  by  elevation;  where  drainage  allows,  the 
plant  remains,  on  the  whole,  dominant  right  up  to  the  tops  of  the 
mountafhs.  It,  however,  becomes  here  much  dwarfed  in  stature,  and 
its  dominance  is  partially  threatened  by  much  moss  and  Empetrum, 
The  present  distribution  of  Calluna  is,  in  some  measure,  artificial. 
Toxf -cutting  is  largely  carried  on  in  the  peat  which  underlies  the 
wetter  associations  of  the  higher  grounds ;  and  everywhere  Calluna 
follows  the  better  drainage  conditions  produced  by  these  human 
operations.  That  drainage  brings  in  this  association  in  the  midst  of 
the  sopping  wet  Seirpus  association  is  also  well  seen  in  the  streaks  of 
CaOmna  accompanying  the  streams  which  run  through  the  latter 
asmciation,  the  better-drained  banks  of  the  streams  being  immediately 
seized  upon  by  the  Calluna, 

In  well-drained  ground,  especially  near  its  lower  limit,  Calluna 
grows  luxuriantly — a  dense,  uniform  growth,  two  to  three  feet  in  height, 
with  a  continuous  undergrowth  of  mosses,  among  which  Zistera  cordata, 
Msiampyrum  pratense,  and  other  plants  grow  as  dependent  species.  As 
we  proceed  upward,  the  change  from  the  Calluna  type  of  moor  to  the 
Sdrpu$  type  is  often  gradual.  The  heather  becomes  by  degrees  more 
i»tunted,  and  Cyperaeea  gradually  increase.  Thus,  there  is  often  a  wide 
band  which  was  mapped  as  CS  (i.e.  Calluna  dominant,  with  much 
Seirpus  cmspitonu),  followed  by  another  wide  band  of  SC  (i.e.  Seirpus 
dominant,  with  much  Calluna).  This  latter  type,  indeed,  is  the 
characteristic  one  of  much  of  the  high  ground  of  the  Dublin  moun- 
tains, corering  large  areas;  only  here  and  there  is  the  ground  so 
unfttted  for  the  growth  of  Calluna  that  a  practically  pure  Seirpus 
aasociation  results. 

As  regards  the  conditions  under  which  this  association  is  developed 
in  our  area,  it  will  thus  be  seen  tliat,  as  far  as  soil  is  concerned,  a 
etrtaxn  amonnt  of  peat  is  necessary,  and  the  drainage  of  this  must  be 
fsiri  J  good.     The  association  is  influenced  too  by  its  exposure  to  wind. 
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This  is  such  as  to  preclude  the  growth  of  any  trees,  the  only  exception 
being,  perhaps,  a  few  individuals  of  Fyrus  Aucuparia,  which  one  may 
find  in  the  high  ground,  with  their  crowns  kept  well  below  the  level 
of  the  tops  of  the  gullies  in  which  they  grow.  The  Cailuna  plants 
themselves,  too,  lie,  at  any  rate  in  the  more  exposed  places,  with  their 
axes  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  prevalent  winds,  i.^.,  from  west 
to  east,  as  can  be  clearly  seen  when,  after  burning,  the  exposed  side  of 
some  rounded  hill  presents  the  appearance  of  some  gigantic  head,  the 
coarse  hair  of  which  has  been  combed  down  in  one  direction.  It  may 
be  mentioned  here  that  this  burning  of  the  heather  is  a  regular 
operation  performed  for  "the  purpose  of  providing  the  tender  young 
tops  of  the  new  Cailuna  for  grouse-feeding.  But  burning  is  also 
carried  on,  though  apparently  less  methodically,  in  the  two  l/tex  asso- 
ciations. This  results  in  a  stimulus  to  the  sward-producing  plants  for 
the  first  few  years  at  least,  and  so  produces  rather  more  food  for  sheep- 
grazing.  The  heat  produced  by  this  burning  does  not  seem  sufficient 
to  kill  seeds  which  may  be  lying  on  the  surface  or  in  the  soil,  for  on 
several  occasions,  as  on  Carrickgollaghan,  we  noted  young  seedlings  of 
U.  Gallii  in  thousands  springing  up  on  ground  from  which  the  old 
bushes  had  been  recently  removed  by  burning. 

As  regards  precipitation,  the  Cailuna  moor,  along  with  the  Erio^ 
phorum  and  Sctrpus  moors,  occupies  localities  where  this  is  probably 
at  its  maximum  in  our  area  ;  but  whereas  on  the  two  latter  types  of 
moor,  the  rain  which  falls  remains  and  forms  a  sopping  wet  bog,  on  the 
Cailuna  moor,  as  stated  before,  the  drainage  is  fairly  good.  The  upper 
regions,  at  certain  parts  of  the  year  at  any  rate,  are  constantly  enveloped 
in  mist  and  cloud,  so  that  the  amount  of  available  sunlight  is  then 
seriously  diminished ;  this  occurs  chiefly  during  the  colder  part  of  the 
year.  In  the  simimer,  however,  the  Cailuna  moor  is  exposed  at  times 
to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  and  must,  therefore,  be  able  to  with- 
stand considerable  periods  of  drought. 

A  glance  at  the  list  of  plants  composing  the  association  shows  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  hemi-parasite  Melampyrum  pratenWy  and 
possibly  its  congener  Pedicularis  Bylvatica^  all  the  species  are  perennial. 
A  number  of  these  are  evergreens,  and  their  leaves,  such  as  those  of 
Cailuna  itself.  Erica  einerea^  E  TetraliXy  Vaccinium  Fitis-Id^ga^ 
Empetrum,  &c.,  show  well  those  peculiarities  of  structure  characteristic 
of  xerophytes.' 

^  For  a  discussion  and  description  of  these  structural  peculiarities,  see  Kemer 
and  Oliver,  *•  The  Natural  History  of  PlanU,"  vol.  i.,  p.  300  ;  Miall,  "  Round  the 
Year,"  p.  208;  Niedenzu,  Engler's  Bot.  Jahrbucher,  1889-90,  p.  134. 
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Many  of  the  rest  of  these  perennialB  have  deciduous  leaves  in  which 
xerophytic  chanicters  are  less  pronounced,  such  as  in  Vaeetnium  Myr- 
UUntf  in  which  the  green  twigs  remain  above  ground  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen.  In  Liitera  cordata^  Nartheeium  OMtfragum^  PterU  Aquiltna, 
not  only  is  the  whole  of  the  summer  foliage  lost,  but  the  stems  of  the 
piants  pass  the  winter  underground.  The  leaves  of  Pteris,  as  is  now 
well  known,'  are  very  plastic  in  structure,  and  in  exposed  places  show 
xerophy  tic  characters,  while  under  other  conditions  they  may  be  of  the 
shade  type.  The  leaves  of  the  Bog  Asphodel  {Narthecium)  are  of  the 
isobiiateral  type,  standing  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  are  thus,  as  Warming 
points  out,'  of  a  xerophytic  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  LUtera  cordata 
is  essentially  a  shade -loving  species,  and  its  leaves  are  not  xerophytic 
in  character;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  OxaliB  Acetosella,  though  here 
a  few  leaves  may  be  found  on  plants  in  sheltered  positions  through- 
out the  winter. 

As  regards  the  grasses  and  sedges,  these  may  be  practically 
i^gsrded  as  deciduous ;  for  while  some  of  the  leaves  are  on  the  plants 
throughout  the  winter,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  undeveloped,  and  well 
protected  by  the  dead  blades  and  sheaths  of  the  previous  summer's 
growth.  Nevertheless,  the  leaves  of  many  of  these  at  least  show 
xerophytic  characters,  well  seen,  for  instance,  in  Nardtu,  Festuca  ovtna, 
Seirpui  ca9pitonu,  and  the  two  Cotton-grasses. 


Ck)MP06III0N  OF  CaLLUNA  ASSOCIATION. 

Number  of  stations  examined — nine. 


Calluha  vulgaris.     9. 

Sphagnum  spp.     o. 

JimCDS  SaUAKBOSUS.      8. 

Aqbostis  vtjloabis. 

4. 

VACcnriuM  Mtbtillus.    8. 

Festuca  ovina.     4. 

Nabdus  btbicta.     8. 

Blechnum  Spicant. 

4. 

Carex  binervis.     7. 

PoTEaiTn.LA  TOBXBNTILLA.     6. 

Polygala  depressa. 

1. 

Ebica  civbbea.     6. 

Oxalis  Acetosella. 

1. 

Ulex  Gallii.     3. 

Luzula  maxima.     5. 

Pyrus  Aucuparia. 

1. 

Scabiosa  succisa.     1 

I. 

'  Boodle,  Linn.  See.  Journal,  Bot.,  vol.  xxxv.,  1904,  p.  669. 

'  Warming,   '<  Lehrbuch     der    'dkoLogUchen      Pftaozengeographie,"     1896^ 


ppw  175, 183. 
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Erica  Tetndiz.     1.  C.  pilulifera.     2. 

Pedicularis  sylvatica.     1.  Antboxanthum  odoratum. 

Melampynun  pratense.     1.  Descbampsia  flexuosa.     2. 

Empetrum  nigrum.     3.  Molinia  cserulea.     2. 

Listera  cordata.     2.  '  Triodia  decumbens.     1. 

Juucus  effusus.     1.  Pteris  Aquilina.     2. 

Luzula  campestris.     1.  Lastrea  dilatata.     2. 

Nartbecium  OBsilragum.     1.  Hacomitrium  lanuginoBum. 

Eriopborum  yaginatum.     2,  Polytricbum.     1. 

E.  angustifolium.     1.  Gladonia  rangiferina.     3. 
Carex  glanca.     3. 


Th$  Vaeeinium  Assoeiation.     (Y.) 

Altbougb  Vaeeinium  Myrtillus  is  a  constant  ingredient  of  all  the 
bill  associations  from  Ulex  OaUii  upward,  tbe  wet  Sdrpus  ground  (to 
be  described  presently)  excepted,  it  never  grows  luxuriantly  except 
on  well-drained,  rocky  slopes.  Tbese  vary  greatly  in  elevation,  from 
a  few  bundred  feet  on  Bray  Head  to  over  2000  feet  on  the  hills. 
Over  any  considerable  area,  however,  it  becomes  dominant  only  in 
one  locality  in  the  district — namely,  along  the  summit  of  the  pre- 
cipitous slopes  that  overlook  Upper  and  Lower  Lough  Bray,  at  an 
elevation  of  1600  to  1800  feet.  Here  a  characteristic  **  Famnium 
edge"  is  developed,  where  tbe  higher,  wet  Soirptu  moors  give  way  at 
first  to  a  narrow  fringe  of  fairly  typical  Calluna  ground,  and  as  soon 
as  the  broken  granite  cliffs  are  reached,  Vaeeinium  Myrtillus  becomes 
the  dominant  plant  among  the  rocky  edges  and  slopes. 

The  association  here  is  composed  as  follows : — 

YACCivnTX  Mtbtillt78.  Melampyrum  pratense. 

Calluna  vulgaris.  Luzula  maxima. 

Vaeeinium  Vitis-IdflBa.  Descbampsia  flexuosa. 

Oxalis  Acetosella.  Blecbnum  Spicant. 
Galium  saxatile. 


The  Scirpus  Assoeiatian.    (S.) 

In  tbe  lower  parts  of  the  moorland  zone,  especially  on  the  flatter 
and  badly-drained  places,  such  as  the  larger  areas  on  the  slopes  of 
Kippure  at  the  south  end  of  G-lenasmole,  the  Calluna  moor  is  gxadually 
displaced  by  a  true  bog  association  in  which  the  predominating  plant 
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is  8eirpu9  coipitoHUy  although,  as  a  role,  mixed  with  a  considerable 
amonnt  of  stunted  and  apparently  poorly-thriving  CaUuna,  The  soil 
is  thick  peat,  and,  except  in  the  hottest  part  of  summer,  when  the 
iurface  may  be  comparatively  dry,  it  is  thoroughly  saturated  with 
vater.  Where  the  Seirput  grows  in  considerable  tufts  which  are 
only  fairly  close  together  (as,  for  example,  on  the  flats  above  Glenas- 
mole),  and  separated  by  a  network  of  spaces  of  soppy  peat,  the 
slipperiness  thus  produced  makes  walking  over  these  bogs  a  very 
tiling  operation.  In  a  few  areas,  however,  where  the  CaUuna  and 
other  associates  are  very  few  and  far  between,  the  surface  of  the 
groimd  is  remarkably  smooth,  hard,  and  wet,  and  resembles  that  of  a 
lawn,  with  a  vegetation  of  a  uniform  height  of  about  six  inches. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  association,  in  what  we  may  call  its 
pore  form,  contains  remarkably  few  species,  as  the  following  list 
shows : — 

Station  66. 

Scirpus  csespitosu's.  Calluna  vulgaris. 

Narthecium  ossifragum.  Erica  Tetralix. 

Eriophorum  angustifolium.         Sphagnum  gpp. 

Of  these,  the  first  two  are  the  only  species  which  are  at  all 
abundant,  the  rest  being  found  scattered  here  and  there  ;  the  Calluna 
in  particular  coming  in  only  occasionally  as  odd  tufts,  or  little  islands' 
in  the  sea  of  Seirput, 

A  combination  of  the  lists  for  the  Seirput  association  in  its  pure 
fonn  from  five  stations,  gives  the  following : — 

SdRFUs  cjBSPiTosuB.     5.  Drosora  rotundifolia.     2. 

Calluna  vulgaris.     5.  Andromeda  Polifolia.     2. 

Eriophorum  angustifolium.  5.  Erica  cinerea.     1. 

Erica  Tetralix.     6.  Empetrum  nigrum.     1. 

Narthecium  ossifragum.     5.  Eriophorum  vaginatum.     2. 

Sphagnum  «^.     4.  Kacomitrium  lanuginosum.     1. 


Cladonia  rangiferina.     2. 


Hore  commonly,  however,  the  amount  of  Calluna^  E.  Tetralix^ 
vid  Ericphorum  angustifolium  is  considerable;  and  the  association 
loves  its  lawn-like  character,  being,  however,  not  unpleasant  to 
^alk  over,  except  for  the  wet.     The  composition  of  the  associa- 
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tion   on    these   wider  areas  may  be   gauged    from    the    following 
list:— 

Stattm  67.     West  of  Lough  Bray,  1900/^<.     3.10.03. 

''A  smooth  expanse  of  brown,  grassy  bog,  with  an  almost 
continuous  undergrowth  of  dwarf  Calluna" 

SciBPus  c.£sprT0ST7s.  Audromeda  Polifolia. 

Galluka  tttlgabis.  Empetrum  nigrum. 

SpHAONITK  Spp,  NaBTHEGIUIC  OSSIFRAeUM. 

lUooHiTBintf  LANTJGiKosuH.         Erlphorum  angustifolium. 
Erica  Trtbalix.  Cladonia  rangiferina. 

Amongst  these  species  attention  may  be  called  to  the  presence  of 
Andromeda  Polifoliaj^  a  species  rare  locally,  and  confined,  so  far  as  our 
observations  go,  to  this  association.  Nartheeium  ossifragum  is  a  very 
characteristic  member,  attaining  an  abundance  in  this  asaociation 
which  it  does  not  find  elsewhere. 

All  the  above  plants  are  perennials.  The*  deciduous  leaves  and 
fading  stems  of  Scirpus  impart  to  the  association  in  autumn  a  char- 
acteristic golden-brown  colour,  which  is  only  very  slightly  influenced 
by  the  mixture  of  the  fading  leaves  of  Nartlieeium  and  of  the  small 
quantity  of  Eriophorum  angustifolium. 

Owing  to  the  accumulation  of  this  fading  plant-debris  and  the 
subsequent  growth  of  the  plants  through  it  again,  and  to  the  fact  that 
plants  like  Sphagnum  and  Eacomitrium  are  constantly  dying  off  below 
in  proportion  as  they  extend  their  growth  above,  there  ia  a  steady 
though  slow  growth  upwards  in  the  association  as  a  whole.  This  is 
often  a  well-marked  feature,  for  where  the  transition  ^m  the 
Calluna  to  the  Scirpus  associations  is  a  sharp  one,  as  it  not  unfrequently 
is,  the  Scirpus  area  is  seen  to  be  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Calluna  ground.  This  comes  out,  though  imperfectly,  in  our  illustra- 
tion of  this  association  (Plate  IX.),  where  the  depressions  in  the  middle 
foreground  and  in  the  left  hand  top  corner  are  occupied  with  fairly 
pure  Calluna,  whereas  the  rest  of  the  area  is  covered  with  the  Scirpus 
association,  mixed,  it  is  true,  in  this  particular  case  with  rather  more 
Eriophorum  angustifolium  than  usual. 

^  pRrasitic  on  the  leaves  of  this  plant  we  found  the  ascomycete  Jih^iUma  mndr^- 
medm  Pers.,  a  fungus  hitherto  unrecorded,  we  believe,  for  the  Counties  Dublin  and 
Wioklow,  or,  for  that  matter,  for  Ireland. 
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We  "have,  therefore,  in  our  Seirpus  association  one  in  which  peat 
is  still  being  formed  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  from  this  association 
almost  solely,  in  our  area,  that  peat  is  cut  for  fuel ;  so  much  so  that 
when  we  saw  a  dotted  road  amongst  the  moors  shown  on  the  map,  we 
were  practically  certain  on  reaching  its  branching  ends  to  find  ourselves 
in  the  midst  of  this  association.  It  is  at  these  points,  too,  as  mentioned 
hefore,  that  we  find  that,  owing  to  the  improved  drainage  caused  by 
torf-cutting,  the  bog  ceases  to  grow,  and  becomes  invaded  by  the 
CaUuna  association. 

Without  doubt  peat,  too,  is  being  accumulated  at  the  present  day 
in  the  ^lophorum  areas  which  we  shall  presently  describe ;  but,  as  a 
nde,  these  are  on  much  higher  ground,  and,  consequently,  not  so 
accessible  as  the  Seirpus  areas  for  turf-cutting. 

In  former  times,  doubtless,  these  two  peat-forming  associations 
were  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  mountains  in  our  district,  and  we 
believe  that  the  thick  caps  of  peat  on  our  mountain  summits  were 
probably  formed  in  this  way.  At  the  present  day,  however,  owing  to 
altered  climatic  conditions,  and  especially  to  the  improved  drainage 
both  above  and  below  ground,  not  only  are  the  peat-forming  plant 
associations  absent,  but  even  the  Calluna  associations  present  are, 
vith  great  difficulty,  struggling  to  hold  their  own  against  the  denuding 
agents  which  are  carrying  off  the  surface  vegetation  and  the  under- 
lying peat,  leaving  a  wilderness  of  devastation  behind. 

We  have  not  found  time  to  examine  the  peat  deposits  in  any 
detail  for  evidence  of  the  climatic  conditions  of  former  days,  but 
we  may  mention  that  in  these  peat  areas  we  have  found  remains  of 
trees  such  as  Scots  Pine  and  Birch  at  about  1250  and  1700  feet, 
ftspectively. 

To  return  to  the  plants  of  which  the  association  is  composed,  all 
of  them  show  well-marked  xerophytic  characters.  The  reasons  for 
tluA  are  not  at  once  obvious,  as  it  would  seem  unnecessary  for  plunts 
liring  in  such  wet  places  to  take  special  precautions  against  excessive 
tnrnspiration.  A  wet  soil,  however,  is  a  cold  one ;  and  it  is  possible 
tkat  the  difficulty  of  absorption  by  the  roots,  owing  to  the  low 
temperature  of  the  soil,  caused  not  only  by  the  presence  of  water  in  it, 
bot  also  by  the  evaporation  taking  place  during  the  strong  winds  in 
spring,  coupled  with  tlie  drying  tendency  of  the  winds  themselves  on 
the  overground  parts,  results  in  the  presence  of  plants  with  drought- 
'Hiating  characters. 

Again,  we  know  the  tenacity  with  which  peat  holds  water;  and  it 
tt  possible  that  this  is  so  great  that  the  living  plants  have  difficulty 
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in  robbing  the  dead  and  decaying  parts  of  themselves  of  this 
liqnid. 

It  might  be  supposed,  too,  that  the  decay  of  the  yegetation, 
although  at  best  only  partial  in  peat,  would  give  rise  to  substances 
which  would  dissolve  in  the  excess  of  water,  and  exert  an  influence 
osmotically,  similar  to  what  is  known  to  be  the  case  in  salt  marshes. 
Schimper,^  in  fact,  emphasizes  the  point  that  in  the  very  sour  humus 
of  bogs  the  vegetation  assumes  a  distinctly  xerophytic  character 
because  the  humus  acids  hinder  the  absorption  of  water  by  the  roots. 

Livingston,'  on  the  other  hand,  has  recently  shown  that  the 
osmotic  pressure  of  bog-water,  as  determined  by  the  freezing-point 
method,  shows  almost  no  increase  in  amount  over  that  of  ordinary 
lake  or  river  water.  He  concludes  that  it  must  be  the  ehsmical  nature 
of  the  very  small  amounts  of  dissolved  substances  in  bog-waters 
which  prevents  ordinary  swamp-plants  from  growing  in  them.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  explain  the  xerophytism  of  our  bog-plants ;  but  if 
this  view  is  correct,  neither  can  we  explain  it  by  the  assumption  of 
the  presence  of  osmotically  active  soluble  humus  compounds  in  the 
bog-water. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  times  in  the  summer 
the  surface-layers  of  such  a  bog  may  become  very  dry,  so  that  one 
may  walk  dry-shod  over  it,  and  hence  provision  on  the  part  of  the 
plants  against  such  periods  is  necessary.  The  whole  question,  how- 
ever, is  one  on  which  more  information  is  wanted.' 

The  JSriophorum  Association,    (E.) 

Though  both  species  of  cotton-grass  are  almost  always  present  in 
small  quantities  throughout  the  moorland,  it  is  only  occasionally,  and 
at  high  altitudes,  that  they  become  dominant.  We  surveyed  many 
square  miles  of  mountain,  tenanted  by  the  Calluna  and  Scirpus  associa- 
tions, before  we  found  any  trace  of  what  might  be  fairly  described  as 
Eriophornm-mooT,  From  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  this  type  of 
vegetation  is  rare  on  the  hills ;  quite  the  best  example  of  it  is  a  large 
patch  of  sloping  deep  bog  above  the  butts  of  the  main  Kilbride  rifle- 
range  (2364  feet  downwards).  Here  the  ground  presents  a  waving  surface 

^  Schimper,  "  Pflanzengeographie,"  1898,  p.  124. 

'Livingston,  •'Physical  Properties  of  Bog- Water,"  Bot.  Gazette,  xxxrii, 
p.  383,  1904.     Bef.  in  Bot.  Centralblatt,  96,  p.  269,  1904. 

3  For  a  discussion  of  the  xerophytic  characters  of  these  plants,  see  Wanning, 
*<  Pflanzengeographie,"  1896,  p.  174 
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of  the  grassy  leaves  of  JS.  angustifoUum,  plentifully  intermixed  with  the 
more  Scirpus-Vike  foliage  of  E,  vaginatum.  In  autumn,  the  hill-side 
glows  with  a  beautiful  dark  red  as  the  leaves  fade.  Below  the  uniform 
waving  foliage  of  the  cotton-grass  is  a  continuous,  dense,  stunted 
growth  of  Calluna,  with  several  of  the  plants  of  the  CaUuna  and 
Scirpus  associations ;  but  Seirpua  eatpitosut  itself  is  apparently  checked 
by  the  cotton-grasses,  and  occurs  only  in  occasional  patches,  con- 
spicuous in  autumn  on  the  red  carpet  by  their  golden-brown  colour. 
The  soil  is  a  thick,  sopping  peat»  and  quite  spongy  to  the  foot,  in 
this  respect  differing  from  the  8eirpu9  bog.  It  would  appear,  then, 
that  on  the  higher  grounds  the  undrained  areas  are  bogs  dominated 
chiefly  by  Eriaphorum  angmtifoUum^  whereas  the  lower-level  bogs  are 
ScirpuM  e€upitoiU8  bogs.  The  composition  of  the  two  associations,  not 
taking  the  dominating  species  into  account,  is  very  similar,  but 
yartheeium  oisifroffum  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  apparently,  from 
the  cotton-grass  bog,  while  Vaeeinium  VitiS'Idaa  is  absent  from  the 
SeirpHi  bog. 

Composition  of  thb  Ebiophobitm  Associatiok. 

Number  o/$tatfon$  examined — three, 

Calluka  ^uloaeis.     3.  Scirpus  csespitosus.     3. 

EnioPHOKim    akovstifo-  Cladonia  rangiferyia.     2. 

Lixnc.     3.  Yaccinium  Yitis-Idsea.     I. 

E.  vaginatum.     3.  Erica  Tetralix.     1. 

Em petrum  nigrum.     3.  Sphagnum  ir^.     1. 
Yaccinium  Myrtillus.     3. 

The  Raeomitrium  Association,    (R.) 

The  three  types  of  moorland  wliich  we  liave  just  described — the 
dry  CaUuna  moor,  and  the  two  kinds  of  high-level  or  black  bog  (the 
Seirpus  and  JEriophorum  associations) — are  very  distinct  in  character, 
and  are  easily  mapped,  except  in  some  cases  where  the  absence  of 
boundaries,  streams,  &c.,  from  the  map  makes  the  determination  of 
the  exact  areas  covered  by  the  associations  a  little  difficult  to  settle. 

Considerable  areas  of  the  moorland  in  our  district  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  clothed  with  a  vegetation  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the 
above  three  types,  and  that  in  varying  proportions  in  different 
localities.  These  areas  have,  however,  one  feature  in  common,  and 
that  is  that  more  or  less  conspicuous  bosses  of  the  moss  Raeomitrium 
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lanugtnomm  are  present,  and,  further,  the  surface  of  the  ground  b,  as 
a  rule,  much  broken  up,  bo  that  pools  often  of  considerable  size  are 
also  present.  The  association  in  this  case,  then,  has  not  been  named  so 
much  from  its  dominant  plant — which,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  is 
usually  CaJluna — as  from  its  most  conspicuous  one. 

The  Racomitrium  association  hence  in  some  areas,  as  notably,  for 
instance,  on  the  flat  land  immediately  south  of  Montpelier  dry  gap, 
is  apparently  a  specially  wet  form  of  the  Calluna  heath,  and  Erica 
Tetralix  figures  considerably  in  its  composition.  The  bosses  of  Eaeami- 
irium  here  are  not,  as  a  rule,  very  large,  but  pools  of  water  are 
plentiful.  SeirptiSy  JSriophorum,  and  JSmpetrum  are  fairly  abundant,  as 
well  as  Droiera  and  Finguicula.  In  other  areas,  as,  for  example, 
south-east  of  the  summit  of  Killakee,  and  along  a  strip  running  north 
from  Lower  Lough  Bray,  the  association  more  nearly  approaches  a 
Scirpus  bog  in  which  innumerable  and  fairly  large  bosses  of  Racomi- 
trium occur.  On  still  higher  ground  the  association  sometimes  con- 
tains a  fairly  conspicuous  amount  of  cotton-grass.  Finally  we  have 
mapped  two  not  very  large  areas  under  this  heading  which  differ  very 
considerably  from  the  above  three  t3rpes.  They  are  a  small  area  on 
the  simimit  of  Prince  William's  Seat  (1822  feet),  and  a  larger  one  on 
the  summit  of  Killakee  Mountain  (1761  feet).  Characteristic  of  these 
two  spots  is  the  fact  that  the  peat  doubtless  formerly  present  has  now 
been  almost  entirely  denuded  away,  exposing  the  gravelly  barren  soil 
derived  from  the  granite.  On  these  dry  areas  the  Racomitrium  spreads 
horizontally,  rather  than  into  high  bosses,  and  the  whole  aspect  is 
that  rather  of  a  moss-tundra.  Along  with  the  Racomitrium  we  find 
plentifully  interspersed  Empetrum  and  dwarf  Calluna^  while  much 
less  abundant  are  the  following  species : — 

Vaccinium  Myrtillus.  Festuca  ovina. 

Erica  cinerea.  Juncus  squarrosus. 

TJlex  Gallii.  Luzula  multiflora. 

Deschampsia  flexuosa.  Cladonia  rangiferina. 
Agrostis  vulgaris. 

Ground  similar  to  this  in  respect  of  the  abundance  of  Calluna^  Racomi- 
trium, and  Empetrum,  but  differing  from  it  in  that  the  soil  is  a  thick 
peat,  well  drained  by  subterranean  water-channels,  is  found  on  the 
upper  slopes  of  Kippure;  speaking  generally,  above  the  1750  feet 
contour  line.  This,  however,  we  have  mapped  as  CaUuHa  ground, 
this  plant,  though  dwarfish,  undoubtedly  preponderating.  To  return 
to  the  Racomitrium  association  in  its  more  typical  or  wet  facies.    As 
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mentioned  above,  the  ground  is  very  uneven,  bo  that  walking  over  it 
is  trouinesome ;  nay,  in  some  localities  it  is  a  case  of  jumping  from 
island  to  is^land,  rather  than  walking  at  all.  In  these  latter  areas  the 
form  of  the  ground  is  due  primarily  to  the  denuding  action  of  the 
weather,  the  softer  parts  of  the  peat  being  removed,  and  the  hollows 
tbiiB  formed  becoming  pools  in  which  Sphagnum  and  M-iopharum 
floorish,  Seirpus  finding  a  foothold  on  the  margin.  These  pools  are, 
in  tome  cases,  isolated,  in  others  connected  together  in  a  complex  net- 
work. The  islands  of  undenuded  peat  are  clothed  on  their  sheltered 
odes  (east)  with  stunted  Calluna^  Umpetrum,  and  I^ica  TetrdiXy  while 
on  their  western  and  exposed  faces  Raeamitrium  loves  to  disport 
itadf. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  unevenness  of  the  ground  is  due  to 
the  growth  of  the  bosses  of  Raeoniitrium  itself.  As  before,  Calluna, 
Emprirwny  and  JE.  Tetrdix  flourish  in  the  shelter  of  the  east  sides  of 
these  bosses,  while  the  growing  part  of  the  Raeomitrium  spreads  its 
face  westwards.  Hence  it  comes  about  that  the  Eacomitrium  moor 
presents  two  rather  different  aspects,  according  as  to  whether  one 
looks  at  it  from  the  east  or  from  the  west.  As  will  be  apparent  from 
the  photograph  reproduced  herewith,  on  looking  at  the  association 
^m  the  west,  the  Racwnitrium  bosses  are  very  conspicuous. 

The  composition  of  this  varying  and,  perhaps,  too  artificial 
association,  in  its  wet  forms,  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
compiled  analysis: — 

COMPOSmON  OF  THE  EaCOMITKIUM  ASSOCIATION. 

Number  of  stations  examined — eight. 


CALLVirA  VULGARIS.      8. 

Potentilla  Tormentilla.     4. 

SciRPUS  CJSSFITOSUS.      8. 

xCarthecium  ossifragum.    3. 

RaCOXITBIOC    LANUODfO- 

SUM.       8. 

UlexGallii.     2. 

EiaOPHOKUM  ANOXTSriFO- 

Drosera  rotundifolia.     2. 

uux.     8. 

Pinguicula  vulgaris.    I . 

Empetrom  nigrum.     8. 

Luzula  maxima.     1. 

Sphagnum  ^p.     7. 

Carex  glauca.     1. 

Cladonia  rangif erina.    7 . 

C.  binervis.     1. 

Ebica  Tbiralix.     6. 

Molinia  csBrulea.    2. 

JUVCUS  SQUARROSUS.      4. 

Nardus  stricta.    1. 

Eriopborum  vaginatum    4. 

Polytrichum.     1. 

Yaccinium  Myrtillus.     4. 
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The  Juneus  Associations.     (J.) 

Rushes  form  the  dominaut  species  in  at  least  two  associatioiis 
which  are  found  on  different  kinds  of  ground.  The  first  of  these 
may  be  distinguished  as  the  Junem-Polytriehum  association.  Where 
springs  on  the  hill- sides  produce  sloping  wet  patches  or  lines,  Juneus 
communis,  often  intermixed  with  J,  aeutiflorus,  grows  in  luxuriant 
groves,  with  a  dense  undergrowth  of  lax  bright  green  Sphagnum, 
and  Polytriehum  growing  a  foot  high.  This  association  has, 
like  Pteris,  a  considerable  vertical  range,  being  found  high  up 
on  the  Calluna  moors  (to  nearly  2,000  feet),  and  thence  descending 
in  green  lines  or  broad  beds  well  down  into  the  277^^  QaUii  area.  At 
a  distance,  especially  in  the  moorland  zone  among  Calluna,  the  islands 
which  this  association  forms  stand  out  conspicuously  in  spring  and 
summer  by  their  greenness,  and  in  winter  by  their  greyness.  The 
flora  is  everywhere  limited  and  uniform,  and  the  following  list  will 
show  its  average  composition : — 

Composition  of  Juncus-Sphagkum  Association. 

Number  of  stations  examined— four, 

JuNcus  coMMTTNis.     4.  Garox  stellulata.    2. 

Sphagnum  spp.     4.  Rumex  Acetosa.    2. 

JUNCUS  ACUTIFLORUS.       4.  

PoLTTRiCHUM.     4.  Eanunculus  Flammula.     1 . 

Potentilla  Tormentilla.  4.         Calluna  vulgaris.     1. 
Holcus  mollis.     3.  Pedicularis  sylvatica.     1. 

Agrostis  vulgaris.    3.  Eriophorum  angustifolium.     1 . 

Galium  saxatile.     3.  Carex  vulgaris.     1.- 

Juneus  squarrosus.      2.  Nardus  stricta.     1. 

This  association  forms  also  a  fairly  conspicuous  fringe  along  the 
edges  of  the  high  level  Military  Road,  which  rises  to  1,600  feet.  This 
is  due  to  the  alteration  in  drainage  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  road 
itself.  Running  parallel  to  it,  on  its  east  side,  is  an  almost  continuous 
and  more  or  less  regular  water-channel,  which  receives  the  drainage 
from  the  Calluna  slopes  above.  At  several  spots  the  water  from  this 
channel  flows  under,  and  sometimes  over,  the  road,  and  thus  the  wet 
side  of  the  road  also  has  a  considerable  fringe  of  rushes.     At  those 
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points,  where  the  discliarge  of  water  and  gravel  from  the  road  is 
considerable,  the  fringe  is  continued  and  expanded  as  the  water 
continues  its  way  down  the  valley-side  into  Glenasmole.  Hence  it 
comes  about  that  this  slope  has  a  considerable  portion  of  its  area 
covered  by  larger  or  smaller  patches  of  this  association,  which  are 
indicated  on  the  map. 

The  two  factors  which  appear  to  determine  the  presence  of  this 
association  on  the  high  grounds  are — aplenty  of  water  which  is  not 
stagnant^  but  on  the  move,  frequently  derived  from  springs  (but 
brown  in  colour,  and  containing  humus  material) ;  and  secondly,  the 
presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  gravelly  soil  derived  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  granite,  rushes  apparently  finding  any  thickness  of 
bkck  peat  rather  an  uncongenial  substratum  for  their  roots. 

The  presence  of  an  abundance  of  water,  at  least  on  the  surface,  would 
not,  however,  appear  to  be  always  a  necessity  for  the  presence  of 
considerable  masses  of  Juncus.  Thus,  on  a  peculiarly  dry  spot  in  the 
CaHuma  area,  we  find  the  association  developed  as  follows : — 

Juircas  oomtiTias.  Oalium  saxatile. 

Luzui^  XAxncA.  Fotentilla  Tormentilla. 

PoLTTEicHiTK  C0MHI7NE.  Yacciuium  MyrtUlus. 

Sphagnum  spp.  Calluna  vulgaris. 

Bumex  Acetosella.  Deschampsia  flexuosa. 

Again,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  presence  of  rushes  always 
indicates  the  absence  of  peat.  In  the  Piperstown  bog,  a  small  area 
sooth  of  Mountpelier  dry  gap,  at  an  elevation  of  1100  feet,  we  find 
the  only  deposit  of  peat  sufficiently  thick  to  justify  the  Geological 
Surrey  officers  in  inserting  it  as  such  on  the  recently-published  drift 
nrrey  of  Sheet  112  of  the  one-inch  Ordnance  map.  Here  rushes 
floonsh,  together  with  sedges,  and  the  following  amongst  other 
^>ecics  : — 

Rriophorum  tpp,  Fotentilla  Tormentilla. 

Drosera  rotundifolia.  Pedicularis  sylvatica. 

Potamogeton  polygonifolius.  Yeronica  scutellata. 
Yiola  palustris. 

The  peat  cut  from  this  bog  for  fuel  differs  considerably  in  its 
▼^etaUe  composition  from  that  cut,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  our  area, 
from  a  Seirpus  bog. 

K.  I.  A.  rmoc,  VOL.  zxv.,  sec.  b.J  P 
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A  somewhat  similar  developmeirt  of  the  Jufutu  association  also 
occurs  not  infrequently  in  the  UUx  Oallii  area,  where  the  drainage  is 
had,  and  the  ground  hecomes  waterlogged.  Here  we  find  the  associa- 
tion composed  as  follows : — 


JuNCnS  EPFU8TJ8, 
J.  ACirrUTLOBUS, 
J.  SdUABROSim. 

Ranunculus  Flammula. 
Viola  palustris. 
Hypericum  elodes. 
Drosera  rotundifolia. 
Hydroootyle  vulgaris. 
Erica  Tetraliz. 
Anagallis  tenella. 


Pinguicula  vulgaris. 
P.  lusitanica. 
Narthecium  ossifragam. 
Potamogeton  polygonifolius. 
Carex  stellulata. 
C.  glauca. 
C.  flava. 

Molinia  c»rulea. 
Sj^agnum  9pp, 


Again,  in  the  same  ^'G"  area,  interesting  wet  spots  occur  here 
and  there,  especially  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Two-rock  group, 
which  show  the  following  composition : — 


Juncus  acutiflorus. 
J.  lamprocarpus. 
J.  squarrosus. 
J.  supinus. 
Cares  fiava. 
0.  glauca. 
C.  stellulata. 
C.  hinervis. 
Nardus  stricta. 
Calluna  vulgaris. 


Scahiosa  sucoisa. 
Viola  palustris. 
Narthecium  ossifragum^ 
Drosera  rotundifolia. 
Pedicularis  sylvatiea. 
Ranunculus  Flammula. 
Potentilla  TormentiUa. 
Lyoopodium  Selago. 
Polytrichnm. 
Sphagnum. 


This  type  of  the  association  may  he  looked  upon  as  forming  a  sort 
of  transition  from  the  more  typical  high-level  Junew-Polytrtehum 
association  to  that  ahout  to  he  descrihed. 

The  second  type  of  Juncus  association  is  developed  chiefly  on  the 
lower  grounds,  and  is  of  a  marshy-pasture  nature.  No  attempt  has 
heen  made  to  indicate  on  the  map  puhlished  herewith  the  numerous 
small  areas,  consisting  of  hadly-drained  fields,  which  occur  in  the 
agrarian  zone.  Where,  however,  there  are  large  areas  of  marshy 
ground,  as,  for  instance,  sottth  of  Brittas,  it  has  heen  possihle  to  include 
them  on  the  map. 
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A  list  of  the  plants  on  one  of  these  areas  runs  as  follows  — 

JuKcvs  comnnfis.  Eumex  Acetosa. 

J.  ACunFLosvs.  Veronica  Chamflddrys. 

Scabiosa  sncoisa.  Oardamine  pnteaais. 

Agrostis  rolgaris.  Helens  lanatus. 

Deschampsia  csBspitosa.  Ranunculus  Flammula. 

Nardns  strieta.  R.  repens. 

Cnicus  palustris.  Triodia  decumbens. 

Ranunculus  acris.  Carex  glauca  and  other  spp, 

PotentilJa  Tomentilla.  Stellaria  graminea. 

Leontodon  antumnalis.  Various  mosses. 

Spirsea  TJlmaria. 

The  Woodlands.    (F,  W.) 

Though  much  of  the  district  strikes  one  as  being  well  wooded,  yet 
the  trees  are  mostly  airanged  in  narrow  belts  or  single  rows,  and 
▼oods  of  any  extent  are  rare.  ^Native  wood  of  any  kind  is  extremely 
nu^,  and  is  confined  to  a  few  glen-banks  and  such  places.  The  native 
species  of  the  lower  grounds  include  AlnuB  glutino$a,  lifaxinua  excelsior^ 
C^lus  Avellana,  Salix  Vaprea.  Along  the  mountain  streams  Fyrua 
Auaiparia,  Cratcegus  Oxyaeantha,  Hex  Aqut/olium,  Quercue  Robur,  and 
Bitula  pvheseens,  often  of  great  age,  grow  in  rounded  bush-like  forms. 

The  planted  woods  consist  chiefly  of  pines,  standing  in  and  about 
the  dopes  of  the  valleys  of  Glencullen  and  Glencree.  In  Giencree 
there  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  oak-wood.  The  undergrowth  of 
these  woods  is  wholly  natural.  The  following  list  will  convey  an 
idea  of  characters  of  these  woods  and  their  undergrowth,  and  of 
tvo  areas  of  native  ''  scrub." 

1.  Dry,  shady  Fir-wood,  Ballybetagh,  844 /(. 

Pinue  syheetris  and  Larix,  with  a  little  Quereus  and  Betula,  and 
a  mossy  sward-like  undergrowth : — 

Vaccinium  MyrtiUus.  Anthoxanthum  odoratum. 

Robus  fruticosus.  Deschampsia  flexuosa. 

OxALis  AcETOsxiXA.  Fostuca  ovina. 

AoBoens  vuLaAus.  Pteris  Aqiiilina. 

Stellaria  Holoatea,  Lastrea  dilatata. 

Oalinm  saxatile.  Many  moss-grown  stones. 
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2.  Mixed  decidwnts  wood,  Olendhu,  900 /if.     With  streamlet  and 
some  wet  spots. 

Treeiy  chiefly  Beech,  but  also  Elm,  Sycamore,  Birch,  and  some 
Scots  Pine.  Seedlings  of  Sycamore  and  Beech,  self-sown,  in  under- 
g;rowth. 

Shrtfhi. 

Yaccininm  Myrtillus.  Lonicera  Periclymenum. 

Bubns  fruticosufi. 


Shade-loving  Species. 

Athyrium  Filix-foBmina. 
Lastrea  dilatata. 
Galium  saxatile. 
XiUzuIa  maxima. 


OZALIS  ACBTOSBLLA. 

Sanicula  europaea. 
Geum  urbanum. 
Ajuga  reptans. 
Stellaria  Holostea. 

Damp-loving  Species. 
Gardamine  pratensis.  Jancus  communis. 

Chrysosplenium  oppositi- 
folium. 


Cnicus  palustris. 

Ranunculus  repens. 
Viola  sylvatica. 
Geranium  Bobertianum. 
Epilobium  montanum. 
Sagina  procumbens. 
Cerastium  triviale. 
Bellis  perennis. 
Digitalis  purpurea. 
Prunella  vulgaris. 
Veronica  officinaUs. 


Crepis  paludosa. 
Deschampsia  caespitosa. 
Bumex  Acetosa. 

Other  Species. 

V.  Chamsedrys. 
V.  serpyllifolia. 
V.  montana. 
Senecio  Jacobaea. 
Deschampsia  flexuosa. 
Agrostris  vulgaris. 
Holcus  lanatus. 
Festuca  ovina. 
Poa  annua. 
Blechnum  Spicant. 


3.   Oak-wood^  Oleneree, 

Well-grown  Oaks,  with  a  tolerably  continuous  undergrowth  up  to 
12  feet  in  height  of — 

Pyrus  Aucuparia.  Alnus  glutinosa. 

Crataegus  Oxyacantha.  Salix  aurita. 

Ilex  AQuiFOLiinf .  S.  cinerea. 

Eraxinus  excelsior.  Betula  pubescens. 
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VACcnacrx  Mtbtillus. 

ElTBTS  FRUTIC09US. 

Eosa  canina. 


Viola  palustris. 
V.  sylyatica. 
Stellaria  Holostea. 

OXALIB  ACKTOSSLLjU 
POTENTILLA  ToaMKNTILLA. 

Angelica  sylvestriB. 
Galium  baxatils. 
ScabioBa  snccisa. 
DigitaliB  purpurea. 
Yeronica  ChamsedryB. 


Shrubs. 

K.  arvensiB. 

Lonicera  Periclymenum. 

Hedera  Helix. 


Rerhs. 


Melampyrum  prateoBe. 
Teucrium  Scorodonia. 
Rumex  AcetoBa. 

LVZTTLA  MAXIMA. 

L.  vemalis. 

Anthoxanthitm  odobatum. 
Athyrium  Filix-f  semina. 
LaBtrea  Filix-mas. 
L.  dilatata. 
Polypodium  vulgare. 


And  several  other  graBsoB,  and  many  mosBes. 


4.  Natural  HoMl-Bcruh  near  Brittas^  about  SOO  feet. 


Thicket,  about  12  feet  high. 
PrunuB  spinosa. 
Rubus  fruticoBUB. 
Cratsgus  Oxyacantha. 

With  an  undergrowth  of — 

Ranunculus  Ficaria. 
Cardamine  pratensis. 
Viola  sylyatica. 
Stellaria  Holostea. 
Oxalis  Acetosella. 
Potentilla  Tormentilla. 
Gonopodium  denudatum. 
Galium  saxatile. 
Primula  TulgariB. 
Digitalis  purpurea. 
Veronica  ChamsBdrys. 


Hazel  predominating  over- 
Pyrus  Aucuparia. 
Lonicera  Periclymenum. 
Sambucus  nigra. 


Y.  officinalis. 
V.  serpyllifolia. 
Ajuga  reptans. 
liumex  Acetosa. 

SCILLA  NUTANS. 

HolcuB  mollis. 
Athyrium  Filix-f»miua. 
Pteris  Aquilina. 
LaBtrea  Filix-mas. 
L.  dilatata. 
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5.  Olm  in  CaUuna  area  al<mg  stream  above  EUlakee,  1260/m^. 


Pyrus  Aucuparia  (as  fairly 

large  trees). 
Salix  cinerea. 
S.  aurita. 

Crataegus  Oxyacantha. 
Ilex  Aquifolium. 
Ulex  GalKi. 
IT.  europsBUs. 
Lonicera  Periolymenum. 
Yaccinium  Mjrtillus. 
Calluna  yulgaris. 
Viola  eylyatica. 
Y.  palustris. 
Stellaria  graminea. 
S.  Holostea. 
Potentilla  Tormentilla. 
Oxalis  Acetosella. 
Epilobium  palustre. 
Digitalis  purpurea. 
Scabiosa  succisa. 
Solidago  Yirgaurea. 
Galium  saxatile. 


Cnicus  palustris. 
HypochaeiiB  radicata. 
Rumex  Acetosa. 
B.  Acetosella. 
Luzula  maxima. 
L.  mnltiflora. 
Juncus  communis. 
J.  squarrosus. 
J.  acutifiorus. 
Carex  binerris. 
Agrostis  yulgaris. 
Festuca  oyina. 
Deschampsia  flexnoaa. 
Holcus  mollis. 
Pteris  Aquilina. 
Athyrium  Filix-fssmina. 
Lastrea  dilatata. 
L.  montana. 
Blechnam  Spicant. 
Sphagnum  »pp. 
Polytrichum  epp. 


As  mentioned  before,  trees  must  have  covered  a  wider  area  in  tbis 
district  in  former  times,  remains  of  Scots  Pine  and  of  Birch  being 
found  embedded  in  peat  at  1250  and  1700  feet,  respectiTely. 


NOTES  ON  THE  MAP. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  detailed  observations  made  in  actoallj 
carrying  on  this  ecological  survey  were  sketched  in  the  field  on  the 
Ordnance  Survey  maps  on  the  scale  of  six  inches  to  the  mile.  The 
accompanying  map  is  a  composite  one,  consisting  of  portions  of  Sheets 
111,  112,  120,  and  121  of  the  one-inch  to  the  mile  Ordnance  map. 
The  boundaries  of  our  associations  were  reduced  from  the  six-inch 
scale  to  the  one-inch,  and  drawn  on  the  composite  map,  and  were  sub- 
sequently coloured.  The  index  of  colours  in  the  margin  of  the  map 
will  supply  the  information  necessary  for  the  recognition  of  the  various 
associations. 
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Much  of  the  low-lying  land  in  our  area  is  drift-covered,  but  we 
hare  inserted  in  the  form  of  dotted  lines  the  boundaries  of  the 
geological  formations  obtained  from  the  '*  solid  "  geology  maps  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  the  names  of  these  being  inserted  on  the  map  in 
capital  letters. 

In  selecting  colours  for  differentiating  the  associations,  we  have 
endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  represent  the  higher  associations  by 
somewhat  darker  tints,  so  that,  on  the  whoU,  decrease  in  depth  of  tone, 
of  whatever  colour,  represents  decrease  in  altitude,  and  vice  t&rsa.  The 
colour  of  the  woods,  however,  and  of  Kippure  does  not  fall  in  with  this 
sebeme.  The  colours  were  also  selected,  as  far  as  possible,  with  a  view 
to  dieir  easy  differentiation  by  artificial  light  as  well  as  by  daylight. 
A  ooDsiderable  amount  of  detail  which  could  be  put  on  the  six-inch 
map  has  necessarily  been  omitted  on  reduction.  This  applies  with 
considerable  force  to  the  use  of  letters.  On  the  six -inch  maps  we  are 
able  in  most  cases  to  trace  the  gradual  passage  of  one  association  into 
another,  and  to  indicate  the  phases  of  transition  by  suitable  lettering 
at  tiie  overlaps.  We  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  do  this  on  the  present 
aap ;  but  on  reduction  it  was  found  to  be  not  feasible,  as  the  attempt 
to  insert  too  nmoh  detail  tends  to  obscure  the  usefulness  of  the  map 
as  a  broad  general  survey. 

Taking  a  broad  view  of  the  map  as  a  whole,  the  distinction  between 
the  green  land  of  the  great  central  plain  of  Ireland  to  the  north  and 
the  vmrionsly-ooloured  mountain  land  of  the  south  is  sufficiently  con- 
Bpeuous.  The  following  notes  will  help  to  elucidate  the  map  by 
describing  the  general  features  and  vegetation  of  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  and  remarkable  areas. 

The  Two-roek  Mountain  group. 

TliiB  group  of  hills,  including  Two-rock,  Three-rock,  Tibradden, 
iBd  Kilmaahogue,  and  rising  to  1699  feet  in  Two-rook,  is  characterized 
by  a  general  absence  of  peat  of  any  depth  ;  and,  in  consequence,  an 
absence  of  the  Seirpue  association  and  other  wet- vegetation  types  of 
tiie  high  moors.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Ulex  Oallii  association 
sttnns  a  large  development,  forming  in  places  a  fringe  of  great  breadth 
iod  oonmdeFable  altitudinal  range.  This  gives  way  at  length  to  a 
poor  CUUimnm  association.  Thus,  on  the  Three-rock  Moimtain,  at 
1800  feet;  a  rather  abrupt  change  is  noticeable  from  a  friable  earthy 
■ofl  covered  with  a  grassy  sward  dotted  with  rounded  boshes  ZTi  GMiij 
nsong  which  CaUvna^  Brxea  einerea,  and  Agrostis  vufyarte  flourish, 
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to  a  thin,  wet,  peaty  soil,  under  a  brown,  level  sheet  of  vegetation  in 
which  Calluna  is  dominant,  low  U.  Gallii,  Urica  cinereay  and  Nardut 
abundant,  with  wet  tracts  inhabited  hjJuncm  squarrosusy  Scirpus  easpi- 
tosus^  and  Sphagnum. 

OUneree. 

The  valley  is  generally  devoid  of  drift,  save  for  mounds  and  terraces 
along  the  course  of  the  stream.  There  is  only  a  thin,  peaty,  or  friable 
soil,  strewn  with  rounded  granite  boulders.  There  is  no  subsoil  drainage, 
and  the  springs  form  numerous  wet  lines  which  trend  towards  the  river. 
On  the  lower  part  of  the  slopes  Ulex  QaUii  is  often  predominant,  or  at 
least  the  GaUii  type  of  vegetation.  U,  europmu  occurs  in  considerable 
patches,  lines  the  fences,  and  generally  tends  to  replace  U.  OMii  as 
one  descends  towards  the  valley  bottom.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Pteris.  The  wet  parts  are  rushy.  Certain  dry  knolls,  as  well  as 
certain  wet  areas,  are  occupied  by  stunted  Calluna.  Willows  {8,  einerea 
and  8,  aurita)  colonize  certain  wet  parts,  and  along  the  streamlets  are 
bunches  of  native  trees — Betula,  Ilex,  8altx,  CoryluSj  Alnus,  Quereui^ 
Pyrus  Aueuparia,  Prunm  spinoia,  Craiagus ;  the  same  species  form 
thin  scattered  scrub  and  individual  trees  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
valley.  Here  and  there  Nardua  becomes  conspicuous.  The  vicinity 
of  the  river  is  dry  and  sandy,  with  a  strip  of  fine  Ulex  ewropeem  and 
Pteris  where  not  cultivated. 

The  whole  valley  is  a  jumble  of  associations.  This  is  the  result 
of  the  absence  of  drift,  which  makes  the  moisture  factor  extremely 
variable,  the  ground  changing  from  wet  to  dry  every  few  yards. 

Kippwre, 

This  massive  hill,  with  broad,  gradual  slopes  on  all  sides,  is  covered 
with  a  thick  peat-cap  (6  to  10  feet),  except  on  the  very  summit,  where 
weather  is  denuding  it,  exposing  a  large,  stony  tract,  interspersed  with 
high,  heather-crowned  islands  of  peat.  Considering  the  slight  slopes 
and  thick  peat,  one  might  expect  to  find  the  hill  in  possession  of  the 
characteristic  Scirpus-  Calluna  association  of  the  high  grounds,  which 
is  so  extensively  developed  around  the  base  of  the  hill  at  the  head  of 
Glenasmole.  Nevertheless,  Calluna  is  the  dominant  plant,  and  a  dry, 
mossy  sward  the  prevailing  type  of  vegetation.  The  explanation  is 
to  be  found  in  the  numerous  underground  streamlets  which  tunnel 
through  the  peat  at  its  base,  and  drain  the  overlying  bog.  Between 
these  channels  large  patches  of  "SC"  are  sometimes  to  be  found,  and 
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occasionallj  Uriophorum  becomes  abundant;  but  the  great  bulk  of 
the  ground  aboTe  1750  feet  is  in  posseBsion  of  a  short,  dense  Cattuna 
aasociation,  of  which  the  following  sample  will  illustrate  the 
▼hole : — 

Statiok  68.    KiPPURB,  bast  slope.    2250  feet.     8.  10.  '08. 

Dry  slope  of  short  but  luxuriant  Calluna,  with  occasional  bosses  of 
Haewnitrium. 

CAixTTirA  vTOGAHtis,  c.  Juucus  squarrosus. 

Yaccinium  Myrtillus,  f .  Lastrea  dilatata. 

Empetrum  nigrum,  f.  Melampyrum  pratense. 

Eriophorum  angustifolium.  Luzula  maxima. 

E.  yaginatnm.  Scirpus  csBspitosus. 

Bacomitrium  lanuginosum.  Cladonia  rangiferina. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  return  thanks  to  the  Eoyal  Society  of 
London,  and  to  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy,  for  grants  towards  the 
purchase  of  the  necessary  field-maps  and  other  incidental  expenses 
connected  with  our  survey. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES. 


Plate  VII, 


View  looking  north-weet,  from  below  the  Military  Bead,  at  about 
1000  feet. 

The  distant  hills  are  those  of  the  ridge  composed  chiefly  of  basaltic 
■ndeaiteSy  running  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  Kippure  to 
Ballynascomey.  The  vegetation  is  too  indistinct  to  be  recognizable. 
In  the  valley  is  seen  one  of  the  artificial  lakes  forming  the  Eathmines 
▼ater-supply  reservoirs.  The  hill  on  the  right,  in  the  middle  distance, 
is  PipetBtown  Hill  (1291  feet).  Its  summit  is  clothed  with  a  dense 
e>p  of  pure  though  somewhat  dwarf  Calluna  (C).  Below  this,  and 
extending  down  to  the  road  on  the  left,  and  to  the  immediate  fore- 
ground, is  Ulex  Qallii  ground  (0.).  The  boulders  are  granite.  Below 
the  road,  on  the  left,  is  farm-land  (A.)  on  drift. 

K.I.A.  rmOC.,  TOL.  XXT.,  SBC.  B.]  Q 
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PLiLTE  VIII. 

Typical  JIlex  Qallii  ground,  on  the  west  slopes  of  Two-rock 
Mountain,  looking  up  Glencnllen.  The  soil  is  a  thin,  peaty  one,  on 
granite.  The  tops  of  the  distant  hills  (granite)  are  heaiher-clad 
{Calluna), 

Platr  IX. 

Source  of  the  Glendhu  stream  (1800  feet).  Showing  a  large 
stretch  of  Seirpus  hog  (SC.)  in  which  is  a  considerahle  admixture  of 
Briophorum  anyasiifolium.  Along  the  drainage  channels  in  the  middle 
foreground,  and  on  the  steeper  hill-side  in  the  left-hand  top  comer,  is 
Calluna  moor  (C.j. 

Plate  X. 

A  Maeomitrium  moor  on  Glendhu  Mountain  (1900  feet),  looking 
eastwards.  The  general  mass  of  vegetation  is  Calluna,  with  a  good 
deal  of  Seirpus  easpitosus,  and  some  cotton-grass  (CS.).  The 
Racomitrium  masses  (E.)  growing  on  the  western  exposed  faces  of  the 
peat  islands  and  peninsulas  are  a  conspicuous  feature. 


Plate  XI. 

Fig.  1 . — Thorn-tree  ( Crattegus)  on  the  slope  of  Tibradden  Mountain, 
about  800  feet  elevation.  The  slope  is  towards  the  north-west.  The 
growth  of  the  tree  is  greatest  towards  the  north-east,  in  which 
direction  the  sea  lies.  It  is  the  west  and  south-west  winds  from  the 
Central  Plain  that  here  impede  vegetation.  On  the  easterly  slopes  of 
the  hill  no  such  marked  efiPect  is  seen  as  a  result  of  winds  fi*om  the 
sea. 

Fig.  2. — Denuded  peat,  at  1600-1700  feet,  on  the  northern  slope 
of  GlencuUen  Mountain.  Large  areas  have  been  cleared  of  peat  by 
the  wind  and  rain  to  a  depth  of  4  to  8  feet,  forming  barren  wastes  of 
bare  peat,  or  exposing  the  old  floor  of  weathered  granite.  In  places 
stools  of  peat,  crowned  with  Calluna,  standing  up,  show  the  amount 
of  the  denudation. 
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EERAT A. 

Section  C. 

Page  123,  line  13,  for  "  Matthew"  read  **  Mathew  ". 

„  134,  lines  8,  9, /or  "  Book  of  Common  Prayer"  read  '*  New  Testament  ". 

, ,  209,  last  line,  for  "  6tan  "  read  "  6tant ". 

,,  208,  line  7,  for  "  postan  nos  "  read  "  poet  annos  ". 

„  299,   „     l,/or**Omne8"  r^orf^Toties". 

„  336,    „     6,/or**400"rMrf**460". 

„  349,   „  20, /or  **  Thomas  Lord  Carrick"  read  "Theobald  le  Botiller,  Lord 

ofCarrick". 

„  361,   „    4,  before  "  the "  read  "the  Abbot  of  Oroney  held ". 

„  377,  „  12,/or"are"rfflrf"was". 

„  389,  note  2, /or  "  XIII."  read  **  XI." 

„  411,  line  2,  transfer  from  "  Fabric"  to  end  of  paragraph,  to  section  197  below. 

„  416,  last  line,  for  "  Bartholomew  "  read  *  *  Borthanus  " 

,.  436,  line  9,  for  "  Sym  "  read  **  Lym  " — i.e.  Limerick. 

„  437,  note  2, /or  "  Ballynety  "  read  "  Ballynely  ",  and  for  "eight"  read 

"nine". 

„  438,  lines  6,  6,  for  "  Tower  Hill "  read  "  Cappanouk  ". 
„      „    line  10, /or  "  Colman  "  read  "  Coeman  ". 

,,  439,   „     13,  omit  "and  Wide  Chapel  ". 

„  442,   „    20,  for  «  Braynof  "  read  "  Braynog  ". 
„      „      „    22,  /or  "  Obroggy  "  read  "  Coggran  ". 

,,  462,    „       I,  for  «  Caiman  "  read  "  Coeman  ". 

„  458,    „     22,/or"Xn."nf«^^"X." 
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PAPERS  READ  BEFORE  THE  ACADEMY 

I. 

ON  THE    ''KERKY  STRAW  CLOAK   EXHIBIT":  ITS  PRO- 
BABLE  LUSITANIAN  OR  GALICIAN  ORIGIN,  AND  ITS 
BEARING  ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  FORMER  RELATIONS 
BETWEEN  IRELAND  AND  NORTH-WESTERN  SPAIN. 
By  JOSEPH  P.  O'REILLY,  C.E. 

Read  Notbmbsr  30,  1903.    Published  Fbbrvart  4,  1904. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  past  year  (1903)  there  was  placed 
OQ  riew  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  of  Dublin, 
it  ^' Dress  worn  for  dance,  in  traditional  ceremony,  County  Kerry/* 
lent  by  C.  R.  Browne,  Esq.,  u.d.  (fig.  1,  p.  2). 

This  Tery  hriefly  worded  label  does  not  call  attention  to  the 
material  of  this  dress,  which  is  of  straw,  nor  does  it  furnish  any 
details  relatiTe  thereto.  These  will  probably  appear  in  Dr.  Browne's 
Report  on  the  Ethnography  of  the  County  Kerry. 

It  may  seem  exaggeration  to  say,  that  no  more  important  or  interest- 
ing ethnographical  specimen  has  been  exhibited  in  the  Museum  than 
this  straw  dress  or  doak,  particularly  from  the  historical  point  of  view, 
since  with  the  County  Kerry  are  connected  so  many  Spanish  and 
Iberian  traditions,  hoth  as  regards  the  origin  of  the  race  which 
inhabits  it,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  and  the  monuments 
that  are  pecuHar  to  the  country ;  so  that  to  fully  understand  them,  as 
legaids  their  origins  and  sigidficances,  one  should  have  studied  not 
only  all  the  references  to  Spain  contained  in  our  Irish  mss.,  but  also  the 
ethnography  of  the  western  and  north-western  parts  of  the  Spanish 
Peninsula,  and  heoome  familiar  with  such  works  as  de  Cartaillac*s 

tUUA,  PBOC.,  TOL.  ZZT.,  SBC.  c]  [1] 


p«spu£s   with.  tkoB 

of  tei.TgiL  iBMRiI^tin  rf  y  pa  ill  aalBHtB^d, 
I  was  Lai  ^  tf::ribafirto  t&is  Scixw  CWtk, 
w^£s.  irst  I  ftiBudcf  is.  m  Syaaisk  CEtgiB, 
aaii  DK  s  £ir  i^  look  oa  k  is  a  stna^ 
TiMftpr^I  praof  of  tike  cxistenee  ai  tibe 
rrf.fgian:<  refezred  ta^  ibI  widck  bst  be 
fidsii     ^eCiiLeii     IK    t&e     Hktnnes     ol 

re*  itat^fifcr^a  cf  UUBK  s;r:Lor&,  h  will  be 
jgdJTiTit  i2c  tbe  pozpoee  of  tLe  pteaent 
pi^is  m:  Irk^  dH  ;&r:earioa  to  tke  stite- 
ZL-r=.s  cciLiiistfti  is^  tLe  ajtkle  cm  **  Kerry,'' 
in  Lewir  "^  T^o^sap^^al  DictijnarT.*'  as 
;lL<o  to  those  pTem  in  Charles  Ssulk^s 
"Hstcrr  of  tke  Contr  terrr''  ^IT^o). 
In  totk  cf  these  works  extracts  are  gireii 
&=d  ref erecces  are  ■ttde  to  the  data  to  be 
found  m  PtoIexT,  Straboy  a^d  PosBpoiuas 
Mela,  as  to  the  Spantsb  tribes  which  cmi> 
:3ated  to  az&d  settled  in  the  soothenu 
^uth-weatan,  snd  weston  parts  of  Ire- 
land, and  to  the  eTideaees  of  these  migra- 
tions shown  by  the  ph3r6ical  eh:mctenstks 
of  the  people,  the  Spanish  names  ol  miay 
places,  snd  moce  particidarly  to  the  BoCed 
and  continned  freqnentation  of  tiiese  parts 
of  Ireland  for  fij^Kmg  purposes  by  Spanish 
and  Portngnese  fishing  fleets.  Geitam 
customs  are  also  reforcd  to,  sadi  as  the 
use  of  the  "  Loy  ^  in  the  caltiratian  of  the  moantainoas  parts  ol 
Kerry,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  *'  Laya  *'  in  the  n<Hthem  pronnees 
of  Spain  (see  Townsend's  ^  TraTeb  in  Spain,"  tqL  iiL),  the  character 
of  the  breed  of  swine  in  Kerry,  eorre^onding  to  tiiat  ol  the  Spanish 


lirfi  if  -«-»'.m  '/*  "vi ./t&r*  asd  Art, 
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breeds  of  Estremadura  (see  Ford's  <*€hitheruigB  fromSpain,"  pp.  126-7, 
snd  Hans  Oadow's  "  In  Northern  Spain,"  1897,  p.  260).  liastlj,  the 
peealiarities  of  the  Kerry  ponies  mentioned  by  Smith,  and  their  name 
<A  *' Astorcones,"  mentioned  by  Ware. 

Camden  gives  particulars  as  to  the  frequentation  of  the  coasts 
yearly  by  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  for  the 
cod  fishery,  and  shows  the  importance  of  the  trade  in  dried  cod 
(Bacalao)  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  also  that  of  cured  salmon, 
herrings,  pilchards,  &o.  To  the  data  furnished  by  these  writers  the 
following  citations  may  be  added  by  way  of  commentary  and  elucida- 
tion : — ^As  regards  the  early  intercourse  between  the  two  countries, 
sufficient  account  is  not  taken  of  what  is  known  of  the  Atlantes,  the 
Berbers,  the  Turdetani,  the  Lusitanians,  and  Celtiberians,  and  their 
intercourse  within  the  Strait  and  without  it,  particularly  the  early 
navigations  of  the  great  maritime  peoples  of  the  JBgean  coasts  and 
islands,  such  as  the  Pelasgians,  Phoenicians,  Khodians,  Garians,  Cretans, 
ftc,  not  only  to  the  western  limit  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  outside 
it  Account  has  to  be  taken  of  the  early  prevalence  of  piracy  and  the 
stimulus  to  exploration  and  distant  expeditions  given  by  the  combined 
influences  of  trade  and  piracy.  The  tendency  of  the  great  fishing  fleets 
of  the  Mediterranean  was  to  follow  the  shoals  and  large  flsh  north- 
wards outside  the  Straits,  and  thus  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
resources  presented  by  the  western  and  north-western  coasts  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  to  continue  thence  northwards  during  the  favourable 
seasons  and  fishings.  These  coasts  not  only  presented  splendid  har- 
bours and  abundant  fishing-grounds,  but  also  excellent  shipbuilding 
materials  of  all  sorts,  and  excellent  zinc  ores,  necessary  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  brass,  and  therefore  important  as  objects  of  traffic.  For  these 
reasons,  the  coast  populations  of  the  Cantabrian  seaboard  were,  from 
the  earliest  times,  celebrated  as  skilled  and  daring  sailors  (see  Colmenar, 
'*  Delices  de  TEspagne  et  du  Portugal "  :  Leyde,  1725,  vol.  i.,  p.  75). 
This  skill  and  daring  was  probably  mainly  due  to  their  early  training 
in  whale  fishery,  since  they  not  only  pursued  the  whales  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  but  followed  them  up  to  the  coasts  of  Ireland ;  and  it  is  even 
pretended  that  they  extended  their  voyages  to  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, one  hundred  years  before  the  voyage  of  Columbus  (see  £.  Wake- 
field's ''  Account  of  Ireland,"  1812,  p.  72).  Colmenar  makes  mention 
(rf  two  or  three  seaports,  formerly  known  as  having  been  engaged  in 
^  whale  fishery.  In  Bee's  "Cyclopaedia"  (1819),  under  the  heading 
of  *'  Cod  Fishery,"  excellent  details  are  given  as  to  this  and  other 
points  concexning  the  cod  fishery.    It  is  stated  that,  '*  The  Irish 
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^  Pywmrf&fs  9f  iAe  Royal  IrUh  Academy. 

%«^W  ttftihmM  tt«  ehMj  eod,  ling^  hake,  coal-fifth,  and  haddock.  In 
4K«i^  dl^ri<<»  the  Irish  are  toj  expert,  being  trained  to  the  bnaineea 
!>>  ilwir  iMdag  on  the  beaks  of  Newfoundland,  as  well  as  in  the  bays 
vM  ih^At  Island,  to  which  fiahoies  some  thousands  of  Irishmen  resort 
vvv^y  9««u»on,  and  from  which  thej  return  with  a  small  pittance  ta 
th^ix  f^ONdlie^^'*  To  them,  as  catchers  and  carers  of  cod-fish,  may  be 
vlu^l  h»  name  BoimGi^^  naed  for  dried  cod-fish  and  ling  all  over  the 
y^v^^^^^i  to  this  day.  It  is  probable  that  the  Irish  fishermen  became 
acquainted  with  these  fiaheriea  throo^  the  Spainards  and  Portagneee 
whi>  frequented  their  coasts  and  employed  them  as  parts  of  their 
fishing  crews. 

The  use  of  salt  as  a  condiment,  and  £or  purposes  of  preserving  or 
(curing  meat,  is  of  extreme  antiquity ;  and  undoubtedly  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  supply  for  Ireland  was  the  southern  and  western  coast  of 
Spain  and  Lusitania,  the  reputation  of  the  salt  from  which  has  always 
stood  very  high  in  Ireland.  Cadiz  was  in  all  probability  one  of  the 
very  earliest  centres  of  the  trade,  and  one  of  the  earliest  ports  to  become 
acquainted  with  Ireland  and  its  inhabitants.  This  early  frequentation 
of  Ireland  by  the  Iberians  is  all  the  more  probable  when  account  is 
taken  of  the  estimated  papulation  of  the  Peninsula  about  the  time  of 
the  £oman  Jntasion^  when  it  is  said  to  haTo  been  between  fifty  emd 
eixiy  miUione  of  inhabitants^  from  the  mass  of  whom  expeditions  must 
have  proceeded  in  search  of  new  lands  and  colonies  (see  Dalrymple's 
'*  Travels  in  Spain  and  Portugal " :  London,  1777,  p.  52).  It  should 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  conditions  of  navigation  between  the 
countries  are  not  difficult,  and  are,  during  certain  seasons,  favoured  by 
the  westerly  and  south-westerly  winds  that  prevail  during  the  winter 
months  more  particularly.  To  these  general  considerations  may  be 
added  the  following  citations  from  works  of  travel  and  history,  bearing 
on  the  community  or  resemblance,  of  customs  or  terms,  between  certain 
of  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  people  and  the  Irish  of  the  South,  and 
which  may  help  to  enforce  the  point  sought  to  be  established  in  this 
paper. 

The  district  of  the  Peninsula  to  be  considered  is,  roughly,  that 
which  constituted  the  ancient  Galloecia,  as  stated  in  Smith's ''  Diction- 
ary of  Greek  and  Eoman  Geography,"  that  is,  the  present  province  of 
Galicia,  with  a  certain  portion  of  the  neighbouring  Asturias,  and  the 
northern  provinces  of  Portugal,  viz. :  Entre  Douro  and  Minho,  and 
Tras  OS  Montes,  and  also  a  small  portion  of  Leon.  The  people  of  these 
provinces  have  very  close  affinities  as  regards  race,  language,  and 
customs ;  and  from  these  points  of  view  may  be  considered  as  one 
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and  the  same  people,  descended  from  a  Celtic  stock,  and  distmgnisbed 
hj  msnj  Celtic  characteristics.  Thus,  in  Colmenar's  work,  already 
dted,  in  describing  the  Celtiberians  of  the  north  and  north-western 
parts,  he  says  (yol.  i.,  p.  40)  that  their  ordinary  drink  was  a  species 
of  beer,  made  from  wheat,  to  which  was  added  honey,  and  which 
they  called  Caurmi,  "  This  drink  possessed  the  property  of  keeping 
a  long  time."  In  O'Cnrry's  "  Lectures,''  introduction,  p.  ocdxzxi, 
it  is  stated  that  the  chief  intoxicating  diink  of  the  ancient  Irish  was 
beer,  which  was  called  in  old  Irish  Cuirm  (gen.  Chorma) ;  and  a 
citation  supporting  this  statement  is  given.  The  ancient  Oreek  name 
is  given,  and  it  is  mentioned  that  Dioscorides  has  the  form  icovpfii ; 
that  is  the  very  term  mentioned  by  Colmenar. 

Colmenar  (vol.  i.,  p.  53)   cites  the  fame  of  the  Spanish  horses 

among  the  ancients,  and  the  small  breed  of  the  North  so  adapted  for 

travelling,  and  characterised  by  its  "ambling"  gait.     They  were 

called  '' Asturcons,"  because  they  came  principally  from  the  Asturies. 

This  same  statement  is  reproduced  by  Smith  as  regards  the  Kerry 

ponies.     Colmenar,  in  speaking  of  the  Biscayans  (vol.  i.,  p.  104),  says 

that  they  were  celebrated  as  most  skilled  in  navigation,  more  so  than 

any  other  people  of  Spain,  and  had  long  enjoyed  that  reputation. 

"History  tells  us,"  he  says,   "that  200  years  before   Christ  they 

tiaversed  the  ocean  in  barks,  made  from  the  trunks  of  trees,  hollowed 

out,  and  covered  with  hides,  and  that  with  a  fleet  thus  formed  they 

went  to  Hibemia  (at  present  Ireland),  and  occupied  it  (s'en  saisirent)." 

In  the  work  by  Joaquin  Costa,  **  Introduccion  d  un  tratado  de  politica," 

Madrid,  1881,  chap,  xxiv.,  p.  406,  "  Poesia-epico-heroica,"  he  refers 

to  the  long  and  fierce  wars  for  independence  carried  on  from  the  third 

to  the  first  century  b.c,  their  influence  on  the  national  poetry  of  that 

time,  and  points  out  the  subjects  which  must  have  inspired  them,  such 

as  the  deeds  of  the  Turdetani,  celebrated  by  Asclepiades  as  the  most 

learned  of  the  Spanish  people,  having  their  laws  in  verse,  and  dating 

hack  6000  years  (ap.  Strabon  III.  iii.  6).    **  Even  before  these  had  they 

leooxmted  the  ancient  expeditions  of  the  Tartessian  Iberians  for  the 

eonquest  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  and  of  the  Galicians  for  the  conquest 

of  Ireland,  the  victories  of  Argontorio  over  the  Phoenicians  of  Cadiz, 

and  other  such  adventures."     Describing  Galicia,  he  (Colmenar)  cites 

its  many  cities  and  splendid  ports,  more  particularly  Ferrol  and  La 

Corugna.    Speaking  of  this,  he  refers  to  the  famous  tower  or  lighthouse 

"made  in  order  to  discover  the  vessels  passing  on  the  distant  horizon." 

p.  126,  he  says : — **  The  good  people  of  the  country  believe  that 

it  was  built  by  Hercules,  who  placed  in  it  a  mirror  made  by  art  of 
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necranuieery  and  haTing  tbe  vondoful  Tiitoe  of  ahowiog  all  ttie 
TCflseb  thit  mi^t  be  paaong  that  way,  no  mattor  how  distant." 

In  O'lImhony'B  tnnalati<ni  of  Keatrngfa  ''Hutoiy  of  Iieland'' 
(New  York,  1857),  ia  giroi  tie  nairmtiTe  of  the  inTaaion  of  Ireland  by 
the  Vilfaianw  hmn  the  noith  of  Spain,  and  Keating^s  opini<m  that 
the  expedition  aet  ont  from  the  Tower  of  Brec^an,  in  Galida,  and 
"that it  waa  there  that  Lngaidh,  the  son  of  Ith,  landed  when  he 
retarned  from  Ireland  with  his  father^s  dead  body.* 

In  the  "Hiatoria  de  Galida,"  by  Manuel  Morgoia  (2nd  editiim, 
tome  L,  Comfia,  1901),  the  author  cites  and  oommenta  on  this  tradi- 
tion ''  that  it  waa  from  the  Tower  of  Br^ogan  that  the  Milesian  leader 
discerned  afar  off,  one  fine  morning  in  winter,  the  land  of  Ireland,  like 
a  clond  floating  on  the  hoiiaon"  (in  the  T<eabhar  Oabala),  '^Kot 
otherwise  do  the  children  of  the  ancient  Brigantia  narrate,  saying  that 
the  coasts  of  En^and  may  be  seen  from  the  lofty  tower ;  and  we  our- 
selTcs  remember  how  on  clear  and  tranquil  m<HningB,  in  the  days  of  our 
childhood,  we  felt  an  intenae  desire  to  mount  the  tower,  and  aee  if  we 
eonld  not  discern  afar  off  the  green  lalea,  which  oor  youthful  imagiua- 
tion  caused  us  to  see,  rising,  as  it  were,  on  the  horixoo,  like  some 
beantifDl  white  sail  crossing  these  solitary  seas.'* 

p.  506  (note). — ''  This  tradition  is  yery  ancient.  Ethicos,  a 
geographer  of  the  fourth  century,  seems  to  speak  under  its  influence, 
when  describing  the  Brigantine  lighthouse,  saying  'that  it  looks 
towards  Ireland ' ;  and,  in  describing  this,  he  says, '  Its  most  prominent 
part  adTances  into  the  ocean  of  Gantabria,  and  looka  from  a  distance 
towards  Brigantia,  a  city  of  Galida  that  points  in  the  direction  of  the 
northerly  winds  that  blow  towards  Africa.' " 

In  Major  Dabymple's  "  TraTcla  in  Spain  and  Portugal  in  1777,'* 
p.  88,  he  says:  ''I  found  here  (on  the  borders  of  Oalicia)  a  great 
change  in  the  language.  I  could  hardly  understand  the  lower  daas 
of  people,  their  dialect  was  so  corrupt.' " 

p.  90. — "  On  the  road  from  Astorga  to  Coruna  the  houses  were  of 
stone  and  thatched.  I  observed  in  this  district  that  the  people 
threshed  out  the  com  with  a  flail,  as  in  England,  and  I  noticed  also 
that  it  was  stacked  here." 

These  citations  are  given  in  order  to  show  how  markedly  Galioin 
ia  separated  from  tbe  other  provinces  of  Spain  by  its  position,  its  more 
humid  and  even  moist  climate,  tbe  difference  of  race,  and  consequent 
differonces  of  manners  and  customs.  Thus,  as  regards  the  use  of 
thatch,  it  is  peculiar  to  Galicia,  in  the  Peninsula,  and  waa  so  before 
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the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  round  or  circular  thatched  cottage  of 
the  Galician  Celt  shown  on  the  colnmn  of  Trajan  prevailed  in  that 
inoTiace  down  to  quite  modem  times ;  and  Murgnia  describes  it,  and 
gires  a  woodcut  representing  the  hamlet  of  U  Las  PortiUas  "  (on  the 
high  road  from  Orense  to  Castille),  which  contained,  down  td.relativelj 
recent  times,  round  and  low  cottages  covered  with  thatch. 

p.  90. — **  In  one  of  the  villages  I  observed  a  number  of  women, 
decked  out  in  all  their  ornaments,  sitting  under  a  tree,  whilst  the  young 
fellows  were  dancing  before  them  to  the  pleasant  and  melodious  notes  of 
a  bagpipe  (instrument  characteristic  of  the  Celtic  races),  accompanied 
by  castanets  which  thej  held  in  their  hands,  and  little  bells  that  were 
fiistened  to  their  legs — ^not  the  least  trace  of  the  Andalucian,  the  Man- 
chan,  or  Castillian  Spaniard,  except  language,  and  that  much  vitiated." 

p.  91. — <<  At  Fuen  Cevadon,  taking  notice  of  a  prodigious  heap  of- 
loose  stones,  with  a  wooden  cross  on  the  top  of  them,  my  fellow- 
tzaveUers  told  me  that  each  '  Gallego '  returning  to  his  own  country 
makes  it  a  rule  to  throw  a  stone  on  this  pile ;  thus  by  accumulation  it 
has  formed  a  considerable  mound." 

p.  94. — "  Passed  the  village  of  Campo  de  Narraya,  when  we  came 
into  a  hilly  country,  the  lands  enclosed ;  the  women  wore  handker- 
chiefs round  their  heads  as  in  Ireland ;  passed  a  great  many  villages 
wherein  I  noticed  that  the  houses  were  substantially  built  of  stone 
and  strongly  thatched,  which  becomes  necessary,  as  the  rain,  I  suppose 
in  winter,  must  pour  down  in  great  torrents ;  saw  abundance  of  hogs 
and  a  great  many  chestnut  trees." 

p.  97. — ''Betanzos;  market  day;  many  people  assembled  from  the 
country.  The  women  had  much  better  countenances  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  fresh  countenances  with  fine  black  eyes  and 
hair ;  they  wore  not  shoes  or  stockings." 

p.  105. — '*  This  province  (Gkdicia)  is  famous  for  small  but  strong 
breed  of  horses,  which  are  very  cheap." 

p.  123. — "Braga.  This  day  there  was  a  fair  here,  at  which 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  coarse  linen,  cloth,  some  small  cattle, 
erockery  ware,  and  wooden  shoes  called  'galloches*"  (LittrS  gives 
as  etymology :  '^Enpanol,  'gallocha.'  On  le  tire  du  Latin  '  Galliea,* 
sorte  de  chaussure  gauloise.") 

p.  128. — "  All  through  this  country  from  Yalenqa  there  is  a  kind 
of  carriage,  like  the  Irish  car,  drawn  by  oxen,  yoked  to  the  neck. 
The  wheels  are  never  greased,  on  purpose,  as  they  told  me,  that  they 
mi|^  give  notice  to  one  another  in  the  narrow  roads  which  prevail 
all  through  the  northern  part  of  the  country." 
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The  following  extracts  are  from  Eineey's  (llev.  Wm.  M.) 
«« Portugal  lUustrated,'*  8vo,  1828:— 

p  16. — **  The  history  of  Portugal  may  be  said  to  be  that  of  the 
commerce  of  European  states,  if  not  of  the  civilization  of  Europe 
generally." 

p.  29. — "The  provinces  of  Tras  os  Monies  and  Minho,  situated 
in  the  south  of  Galicia,  justly 
termed  the  *  Medulla  Heepanica/ 
being  at  this  day  (1828)  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  the  most 
populous,  fertile,  and  wealthy 
districts  in  the  world." 

p.  235. — "  "While  the  men 
carry  their  coats  on  the  '  cajado/ 
a  long  pole,  seven  or  eight  feet 
long,  and  having  the  large  knob  at 
its  extremity  frequently  loaded 
with  lead,  a  formidable  weapon 
used  with  equal  address  against, 
dog,  wolf,  or  robber." 

p.  248. — **  Numerous  rivers, 
some  of  which  produce  the  only 
salmon  to  be  had  in  Portugal,  and 
which    is   sent    even  as   far 
Madrid." 

p.  270. — **  Inviting  one  from 
the  fair  throng  to  figure  off  with 
him  to  the  monotonous  notes?  of  the 
bagpipe,  played  by  a  Spaniard,  the 
only  wandering  musi- 
cians allowed  in  Portu- 
gal being    natives  of 
Spain,    whose  appear- 
ance altogether  was  as 
rough  and  uncouth  as 
the  notes  of  his  instru- 
ment were  sorry  and 

unharmonious."     (Compare  with  Hans  Gadow's 
Spain,'' pp,  143,  176,200.) 

p.  337. — **  In  many  instances  we  have  seen  these  watchmen  (in 
the  vineyards  of  the  Douro),  like  the  shepherds  and  the  labouring 
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Peasant  wearing  Straw  Cloak.    From  Kintey's  ' 
Illustrated,"  PI.  ix. 
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peasantry  of  the  northern  part  of  the  provinces,  protected  against  the 
rain  and  changes  of  the  atmosphere  hy  a  dress  or  outward  covering 
composed  of  straw,  which  is  closely  twisted  together,  and  is  sufficiently 
large  to  conceal  the  whole  person  (fig.  2).  In  this  sort  of  peripatetic 
thatch  the  guardian  of  the  vineyard  defies  the  effect  of  the  weather ; 
and  during  the  important  part  of  the  season  remains  nearly  night  and 
day  in  the  opep  air  with  his  musket  prepared  to  resist  any  invasion 
of  his  property." 

p.  402. — ^^Figuerra  da  Fat.  The  hoats  on  this  part  of  the  coast  are 
80  beautifully  carved  at  either  extremity,  like  an  Indian  proa,  to 
enable  them  to  cut  their  way  through  the  violent  surfs  occasioned  by 
the  heavy  westerly  winds  which  generally  eommenee  in  the  latter  end  of 
October  or  beginning  of  November^  and  prevail  through  the  winter  along 
the  whole  coast  of  Portugal.**  (This  citation  is  given  to  show  how 
faTourable  this  prevailing  wind  is  for  the  run  to  Ireland  or  the  run  back.) 

p.  481. — '<  About  three  leagues  from  Evora,  near  Arrayolos,  there 
is  a  cromleach." 

p.  495. — {Tailpiece),  sketch  of  this  cromleach. 

The  following  citations  are  from  **  Travels  in  Portugal,"  by  John 
Latouche  (Oswald  Crawfurd),  1875,  and  refer  to  the  parts  of  Portugal 
aheady  referred  to  as  being  comprehended  in  the  Ancient  Galicia  and 
past  Boman  times,  down  to  the  twelfth  century,  that  is,  the  more  dis- 
tinctly Celtic  part  of  the  Peninsula. 

pp.  73  to  80. — The  author  describes  an  excursion  to  the  ''Gaviarra," 
one  of  the  loftiest  mountains  in  Portugal,  the  height  of  which  is 
nearly  8000  feet ;  and  he  depicts  the  magnificent  view  of  the  country 
to  be  seen  therefrom,  embracing  the  range  of  the  Qerez  Mountains, 
the  hilly  provinces  of  Tras  os  Montes,  and  the  country  of  Beira.  To 
the  nortii-east  the  eye  ranges  across  the  Spanish  frontier  towards  the 
Asturias,  in  the  direction  of  Astorga  and  Leon.  This  he  describes  as 
the  cradle  of  the  Portuguese  nation,  which  is  an  off-set  of  the  vigorous 
race  which  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries  inhabited  the  great 
basin  and  water-shed  of  the  Douro,  from  the  heights  of  the  Asturias 
of  Leon  and  of  old  Castille,  as  far  ^s  the  mountainous  ranges  of  Beira 
and  Tras  os  Montes,  *^  the  race  of  men  who  in  the  Asturias  preserved 
some  sort  of  independence  whei^  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula  was  over- 
run by  Arabs." 

p.  83. — He  gives  a  highly  appreciative  description  of  this  race  as 
regards  energy,  courage,  and  spirit  of  adventure.  He  then  describes 
his  passage  into  the  valley  of  the  Douro,  and  ccmtinuea. 
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p.  182. — "From  Amarante  over  a  barren  country  to  tlie  solitaiy 
wajfiide  inn  at  Casaes." 

p.  133. — *'  There  waa  a  fair  or  market  going  on  somewhere  on  the 
road,  and  I  overtook  several  parties  of  sturdy  farmers  on  horseback. 
Many  of  them  carried  long  ox-goads  in  their  hands ;  and  as  the  day 
was  raining,  they  wore  the  curious  waterproof  cloak  made  of  rushes, 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  province  of  the  Minho,  a  waterproof  which 
has  many  advantages  over  the  very  best  Mackintosh  coat,  being,  in  the 
first  place,  much  lighter ;  in  the  second  place,  it  does  not  make  the 
wearer  hot,  or  give  him  a  headache,  nor  smell  of  tar ;  in  the  third 
place,  a  good  coat  costs  less  than  a  shilling.  Its  appearance  is,  how- 
ever, rather  against  it,  and  the  wearer  looks  exactly  as  if  he  was 
thatched  with  straw  from  head  to  foot.  These  palkogas  are  extremely 
usedbyallconditionsof  persons,  and  enable  labouring  men  to  do  field-work 
on  the  rainiest  days  when  the  water  descends  in  tropical  torrents,  and 
when  without  some  such  protection  no  out-of-door  labour  could  be 
done.  Like  many  other  customs  and  institutions  in  this  province, 
where  the  Eoman  colonists  have  left  such  numerous  traces  of  their 
presence,  the  palhoga  may,  perhaps,  be  an  inheritance  from  the  Roman 
times,  and  may  be  representative  of  the  Toya  viminalu  of  the  Romans, 
'  the  Toga  made  of  Twigs.'  It  is  difficult  to  look  at  these  homely- 
looking  men,  with  their  singular  thatch  upon  them,  bestrid^g  their 
miserable  ponies,  and  to  believe  that  both  men  and  ponies  are  lineal 
descendants  of  the  cavaliers  and  war-horses  who  rode  down  the 
Saracens  at  Ourique,  and  the  Spaniards  on  the  field  of  Aljubarrota. 
Yet  neither  men  nor  ponies  can  be  much  changed  since  those  days. 
The  ponies  have  probably  degenerated  and  dwindled  to  some  extent, 
but  I  see  no  reason  why  the  men  should  have  done  so  at  all." 

The  following  citation  is  from  a  French  author,  <' Andalousie  et 
Portugal"  (Paris :  Calmaan  Levy,  1885)  : — 

p.  410. — **Coimbre;  Les  femmes  de  village,  leurs  paniers  plata 
snspendus  aux  epaules,  bien  camples,  grandes,  pied  leste,  la  vraie  race 
Portugaise  (celle  que  n'altererent  jamais  d'impures  melanges  avec  le 
sang  n^gre)  arrivent  au  march6.  EUes  ont  la  taille  souple,  des 
visages  riants ;  un  court  jupon  badine  sur  la  jambe  nue,  le  manteau 
bleu  voltige  sur  leurs  pas,  tandis  que  le  'Camponio,'  un  gaiUaid 
Bolide,  marche  cl  cot6  de  son  magnifique  att^lage  de  boeuf  s  noirs.  Comme 
le  del  m6nace,  qu'en  cette  zone,  oi\  les  brumes  del  Oc6an  rencontient 
la  chaleur  des  tropiques,  une  averse  est  une  trombe,  les  ''  Camponios  " 
s'enfouissent  sous  la  '  Capa  *  de  joncs  dessech^s,  espdce  de  meule 
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ambolante  qui  les  transf orme  en  Patagons.  Lea  images  peuTent  crever^ 
ie  Toner  des  cataractes,  pas  ime  goutte  d'eatt  n'atteindra  le  '  Camponio.' 
Cette  menle  14  qxd  coate  8  francs  (an  'forasteiro')  ne  p^se  gadre  plus- 
qn'nn  feta.  Elle  n'est  ni  sans  noblesse  ni  sans  beant6.  Lorsqn'on 
Toit  s'avanoer  d'nn  pas  majestuenz,  sa  flgore  brnne  k  demi-cacli6e  sous^ 
le  fentre  noir,  ce  pajsan  roi  de  la  campagne  grandi  de  tonte  la  raidenr 
de  sa  toge  monnmentale,  je  ne  sais  quelles  visions  de  races  primitives 
paasent  devant  les  jenz." 

From  these  three  last  citations  it  maj  be  concluded  that  the  cloak 
in  question  is  usually  made  of  Hraw,  as  indicated  bj  the  name  ''  Pal- 
hoqa  ";  that  it  is  peculiar  to  the  northern  provinces  of  Portugal,  Minho, 
and  Traa  os  Montes  (formerly  part  of  Galicia)  ;  and  lastly,  that  it  is 
more  generally  in  use  among  the  farming  and  labouring  classes.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  Vieyra's  Portuguese  Dictionary  gives  "  Palha<;o," 
as  a  "  clown  in  a  playhouse."  Might  it  not  be  inferred  that  the 
''Pdhaqo"  would  sometimes  use  the  ''Palho^a"  in  some  dance  or 
mummery  ? 

That  some  such  garment  as  a  straw  cloak  was  in  use  in  Ireland  in 
the  sixteenth  century  may  be  deduced  from  the  statement  made  by 
Campion  in  his  ''Historie  of  Ireland"  (Ancient  Irish  Histories, 
1809). 

p.  27. — "  There  is  among  them  a  brotherhood  of  <  Carrowes,'  that 
profess  to  play  at  cards  all  the  yeare  long,  and  make  it  their  only 
occupation.  They  play  away  mantle  and  all  to  the  bare  skin,  and  then 
tmss  themselves  in  straw  or  in  leaves ;  they  waite  for  passengers  in  the 
highway,  invite  them  to  a  game  upon  the  greene»  &c." 

Golmenar,  in  describing  the  Celtiberians,  mentioned  the  use  among 
them  of  the  '*  ^ieu,"  or  boar-spear,  as  characteristic  of  the  race ;  and  a 
citation  has  already  been  given  from  Kinsey  (p.  2S5)  as  to  the  use 
among  the  Portuguese  and  the  Oalicians  of  the  ''  cajado,"  or  great 
staff,  loaded  at  one  end.  Latouche,  in  his  description  of  the  farmers 
whom  he  met  wearing  straw  cloaks,  says  that  many  of  them  carried 
large  ox-goads  in  their  hands,  evidently  as  an  arm  of  defence,  since  they 
were  on  horseback,  and  were  not  seemingly  driving  oxen.  This  same 
author,  writing  as  ''Oswald  Crawfuid,"  published  in  1880  another 
work  entitled,  '*  Customs  of  the  Portuguese  People,"  in  which  occurs 
the  following  passage  bearing  on  this  point  of  the  use  of  the  ox-goad 
by  the  Portuguese  peasants : — 

p.  865. — *'  When  the  Portuguese  workman  or  day  labourer  has  done 
his  long  day's  work,  he  does  not  lean  against  a  post  and  smoke  a  pipe ; 
he  does  not  favour  any  such  '  contemplative  man's  recreation,'  nor 
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does  he  linger  in  the  wine-shop ;  but  if  it  be  a  holiday  or  a  Sunday, 
and  in  a  rural  district,  he  puts  on  a  dean  shirt,  with  a  large  gold  or 
silver  stad,  as  a  neck-fastening,  and  his  newest  hat,  varying  in  shape 
according  to  the  locality,  but  always  of  black  felt,  and  of  a  kind  which 
we  see  in  pictures  of  Spanish  life.  He  throws  over  his  shoulders  a 
black  cloth  doak,  with  a  real  gold  or  silver  dasp.  He  takes  his  favourite 
ox-goad  in  his  hand,  as  tall  as  himself,  straight  as  an  arrow,  well 
rounded  and  polished,  and  bound  with  brass. .  He  slings  his  guitar 
round  his  neck,  and  makes  his  way  to  the  nearest  fashionable  threshing- 
floor,  or  peasant's  drawingroom.  Here  are  gathered  old  and  young  of 
both  sexes,  come  hither  for  gossip,  song,  or  dance."  The  ox-goad  is  in 
general  use  all  over  the  Peninsula,  wherever  oxen  are  used  for  draught, 
more  or  less  varied  in  weight  or  length,  but  always  bearing  at  the  end 
a  short  iron  or  steel  point.  In  the  northern  provinces  and  in  Portugal 
a  sort  of  quarterstaff  is  used.  Thus,  in  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon's  ''  Por- 
tugal and  GaHcia  "  (1861),  he  states,  p.  85  (neighbourhood  of  Goimbre), 
"  They  also  carry  the  Poo,  or  long  pole,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lisbon."  Poo  is  the  Portuguese  or  Galidan  pronunciation  of  PaUy 
the  term  employed  in  Asturias,  and  really  represents  the  Asturian 
pronunciation  of  the  Latin  Palum^  that  is  with  the  ''  o  "  very  long  and 
full,  and  the  ^^m'^  quite  mute  and  barely  audible.  But  this  quarter- 
staff  is  also  found  among  the  Berbers,  as  appears  from  the  following 
citation  from  Cunningham  Graham's  **  Magreb-el-aska,  a  Journey  in 
Morocco  "  (1898),  p.  214.  Describing  a  Berber  '*  runner  "  or  "  recass," 
he  says,  **  And  in  his  hand  he  carried  a  stout  quarterstaff,  full  five 
feet  long,  with  which  all  '  recasses '  used  to  walk,  try  the  depth 
of  water  in  crossing  streams,  defend  themselves,  and  ease  their  backs 
by  passing  it  behind  them,  through  their  two  arms,  and  resting  on  it 
as  they  trot  along."  Of  this  people  it  is  stated  in  the  excellent 
article  concerning  them  in  Yirian  de  St.  Martin's  ^^Dictionnaire  de 
Geographic  Universelle  " :  '*  Les  Berbers  de  1' Atlas  sent  physique- 
ment  de  veritables  Europ6ens :  ils  sent  aussi  blancs  que  les  Pran^ais 
du  Nord.  Beaucoup  de  Kabyles,  dit  Mr.  Shaler,  qui  out  le  teint 
clair  and  les  cheveux  blonds,  rappellent  plut6t  des  paysans  du  Nord 
de  I'Europe,  que  des  habitants  de  TAfrique."  This  race  is  said  to 
have  at  one  time  extended  along  the  west  coast  of  the  Peninsula  as 
far  north  as  Galicia.  Hence,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  use  of  this 
weapon,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  boar-spear  (epieu),  or  of  a  quarter- 
staff,  or  in  that  of  an  ox-goad,  may  be  considered  as  extremdy 
ancient,  and  that  the  straw  cloak  of  the  Minho  and  Tras  os  Montes 
provinces  carried  by  the  farmers,  and  used  by  the  labourers,  is  of 
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equal  antiquity,  and  that  it  inobt  probably  goes  back  to  pre-Roman 
times.  In  this  respect  it  is  interesting  to  call  attention  to  the  term 
''  eol^ado "  employed  by  Einsey  at  p.  235  of  his  work  already  cited, 
as  applied  to  the  long  pole  or  staff  on  which  articles  were  being 
carried  by  the  bearer.  It  may  possibly  be  the  slightly  altered  form 
of  the  Celtic  words  euaille-gath  or  "spear-handle";  and  if  this  be 
accepted,  it  would  so  far  furnish  another  argument  in  favour  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  "ox-goad"  and  of  the  "straw  cloak"  in 
question. 
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In  October,  1903,  I  obtained  permission  to  open  a  small  tumulus  near 
Loughrea,  Co.  Galway.  It  is  situated  on  the  townland  of  Farta, 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Turoe  House  :  Ordnance  ma]s  6  inch, 
sheet  97.  The  Rev.  J.  O'Donovan,  Adm.,  Loughrea,  procured  the 
consent  of  Colonel  Daly,  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  most  kindly  pro- 
vided the  labourers  for  the  work. 

The  mound  measured  40  feet  in  diameter,  and  9  feet  in  height. 
Digging  was  begun  at  the  east  side,  and  continued  inwards  till  the 
centre  was  reached.    In  construction  the  tumulus  consisted  of  stones 
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and  clay,  with  a  sandy  band  of  about  eight  to  ten  inches,  which 
followed  the  sectional  outline  of  the  mound  at  a  depth  of  about  one- 
third  down  from  the  surface. 

As  the  digging  proceeded,  abundant  remains  of  fire,  charcoal,  and 
burnt  clay  were  met  with  on  the  level  of  the  old  surface  of  the 
ground,  increasing  as  the  centre  was  neared. 

On  reaching  the  centre  a  female  skeleton  was  found  (fig.  1,  a).  It 
lay  east  and  west,  with  the  head  to  the  west,  at  a  depth  of  four  feet 
from  the  top  of  the  tumulus.  The  stones  and  clay  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  mound  lay  directly  on  the  bones;  little  if  any  attempt  had 
been  made  to  form  a  structure  OTer  the  body ;  and  as  the  bones  were 
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in  a  bad  state,  it  was  not  possible  to  determine  the  manner  in  which 
the  body  had  been  disposed. 

By  the  side  of  the  human  skeleton,  on  the  south  side,  weie  some 
remains  of  red  deer,   and  remains  of    a 
small    horse     (fig.    1,  b).      The  remains  ^ 
identified  as  deer  consisted  of  two  lioms 
and  a  leg-bone.     The  tines  of  the  horns 
had  been  broken  off,  with  the  exception  of  the  fii'st  tine 
in  each  case,  so  that  they  took  the  form  of  deer-horri 
picks.     A  noticeable  feature  is  that  the  handk-end  o£ 
the  example  figured  shows  well-marked  traces  of  eute, 
also  the  stumps  left  where  the  tines  have  been  removLH] 
show  marks  of  cuts  in  both  cases  (fig.  2).     The  eeaand 
horn  is  not  figured,  it  is  imperfect ;  the  lower  half  of 
the  handle  portion  broke   into  pieces  in  attempting  to 
remove  it. 

The  horse  lay  on  its  left  side,  the  head  to  the  flrest.  It 
is  probable,  from  the  number  of  bones  found,  that  the 
horse  was  buried  whole  along  with  the  human  body. 
All  the  remains  lay  on  the  same  level ;  and  it  was  OTidLnt 
from  the  clearly  marked  horizontal  line  formed  by  tlw 
bone-bed  across  the  section  of  the  mound,  that  a  surface 
had  been  prepared  on  which  the  bodies  had  been  laid. 

Directly  below  the  bodies  of  the  woman  and  horse  u  cremated 

interment  was  found  on  the  level  of 
the  old  surface  of  the  ground  (fig.  1,  c). 
it  rested  on  a  nide  block  of  stone,  and 
consisted  of  an  almost  plain  urn  in- 
verted over  the  burnt  bones.  No 
chamber  or  structural  arrangement  of 
stones  to  protect  the  urn  had  been 
attempted.  The  urn  was  in  a  bad 
state,  and  could  only  be  removed  in 
fragments.  A  drawing  of  the  vessel 
restored  is  given  (fig.  3).  The  decora- 
tion round  the  upper  part  is  very 
rudely  scored. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  this 
tumulus  is  the  burial  of  the  woman 
and  horse  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mound.  Such  buriak  have  been 
UbUdlly  considered  to  be  secondary  interments  of  later  date  than  the 
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principal  burial.  In  the  present  case  it  is  not  necessary,  I  thinks 
to  draw  that  inference.  The  sand  band,  already  referred  to,  thongh 
not  strongly  marked  at  this  point,  ran  above  the  layer  of  bones :  and 
the  impression  made  on  my  mind  when  excavating  the  tumnlns  wat^ 
that  the  upper  interments  were  contemporary  with  the  cremated  burial. 
We  have  here  possibly  a  case  of  the  burial  of  a  slave  or  concubine, 
perhaps  as  guardian  of  the  grave,  with  the  chief  or  important  person 
for  whom  the  tumnlus  was  erected. 


APPENDIX  I. 

Repoht  on  the  Animal  Kemains.     Bt  R.  E.  Scharff,  Ph.D.,  B.Sc. 

The  bones  and  teeth  handed  over  to  me  by  Mr.  Coffey  from  the 
tumulus  belong  to  man,  horse,  and  red  deer.  I  submitted  the  human 
remains  to  Prof.  Dixon,  of  Trinity  College,  for  examination,  and  he 
very  kiodly  furnished  an  interesting  report  on  them  (annexed  here- 
with). 

HOBSE. 

The  Horse  remains  all  belonged  to  one  individual,  viz.,  a  seven- 
year-old  stallion  of  small  size.  They  consisted  of  the  following 
parts : — 

1.  Occipital  fragment  of  the  cranium. 

2.  Three  broken  pieces  of  the  right  and  left  half  of  the  lower 

jaw,  with  some  toeth  ;  and  of  the  front  portion,  with  aU 
the  teeth  in  position. 

3.  Four  lower  and  four  upper  premolar  and  molar  teeth ;  and 

one  upper  incisor. 

4.  One  rib  and  one  vertebra. 

5.  Right  and  left  humerus  (complete). 

6.  Eight  radius  (ulna  broken  off). 

7.  Two  fragments  of  right  and  left  tibia. 

8.  Left  metacarpal. 

9.  First  phalanx  of  right  hind  foot. 

To  judge  from  the  length  of  the  humerus,  radius,  and  metacarpal, 
the  f orelimb  belonged  to  a  small  race  of  horse  or  pony.  The  meabure- 
ments  of  these  bones  are  somewhat  larger  than  those  given  by  Dr. 
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Marek  of  an  Exmoor  pony ;  but  they  are  almost  identical  with  those 
of  the  largest  of  the  horses  found  at  La  T^ne  (ef,  Marek).^ 

According  to  Dr.  Marek,  the  La  T^ne  horse  agrees  in  its  funda- 
mental characters,  except  size,  with  the  oriental  races  of  horses 
whose  typical  representative  is  the  "Arab"  (p.  28).  This,  what 
he  calls  helveto-gallic,  horse  was  135-141  centimetres  high  at  the 
withers,  and  it  thus  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between  Arabs 
and  Ponies. 

The  cranial  fragment  of  our  TiOUghrea  horse  was  too  small  to  be 
utilised  for  any  decisive  measurements.  The  lower  jaw,  however,  can 
be  almost  reconstructed  from  the  fragments,  so  that  some  general 
idea  of  the  cranium  is  obtainable.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  com- 
plete skull  of  the  Loughrea  horse  must  have  somewhat  resembled 
that  of  the  La  T^ne  horse ;  but  the  cranium  was  higher,  and  probably 
more  muscular,  and  the  lower  jaw  more  powerful,  with  a  wider  snout. 

A  striking  character  in  the  radius  of  the  Loughrea  horse  is  the 
great  width  of  its  proximal  end.  Whether  this  indicates  greater 
muscular  power,  or  greater  swiftness  of  action  in  the  limbs,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say ;  but  it  may  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  relationship 
of  the  width  of  the  proximal  end  of  the  radius  with  that  of  its  length 
in  different  races  of  horses. 

Fortunately,  Dr.  Marek  has  measured  a  number  of  interesting 
horse  remains,  and  has  supplied  us  trith  accurate  data  of  their  salient 
characters. 

In  the  accompanying  table  I  have  given  his  measurements  (in  mil- 
limetres) of  the  La  Tdne  horse,  of  an  Arab  mare,  of  an  Exmoor  pony, 
and  of  a  Kiang.  To  these  I  have  added  similar  measurements  obtained 
from  a  Connemara  stallion,  from  a  radius  of  the  Irish  cave  horse 
(Shandon  Cave),  and  of  the  famous  racehorse  Bollesbyi  whose  skeleton 
is  in  the  National  Museum : — 


[DmisvsioNs  OF  Radius. 
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Dimensions  of  Radius 

(<«  MilUmetrtt). 
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The  proportions  between  the  Shandon  Care  horse  and  the  Loughrea 
horse  are  almost  identical,  though  the  former  belonged  to  a  somewhat 
larger  race.  It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  a  typical  Arab  and  a 
racehorse  both  possess  a  wide  radius  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and 
that  they  stand  midway  in  that  respect  between  the  two  ancient  horses 
and  the  modem  ponies. 

For  future  comparison  with  other  similar  parts,  I  herewith  giye  a 
few  more  measurements  taken  of  the  Loughrea  horse  remains  : — 


JRi^ht  JSumsrtu, 


Extreme  length 

Joint  to  joint 

Greatest  width  of  upper  end 

Smallest  diameter 


267  miU. 

247  „ 
83  „ 
32      „ 


Left  Metaearpal, 

Greatest  length            ..             ..  .  213  mill. 

Width  of  upper  articular  surface  . .  50      „ 

Diameter  of  the  same,  front  to  buck  . .  30      „ 

Greatest  width  of  lower  end  . .  47-5  •  „ 
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Lower  Jaw, 

Height  of  horizontal  hranch  at  middle  of 

M.    O.a                             ..                             »,                              ., 

84  mill. 

Height  of  horizontal  hranch  at  anterior 

margin  of  P.  3 

64      „ 

Width  of  incisor  portion 

64      „ 

Transverse  width  of  condyle 

46     „ 

First  Phalanx  of  Hind  Foot.  ' 

Whole  length 

73-5  mill. 

Width  of  proximal  end 

60-5     „ 

Width  of  distal  end     .. 

40-6      „ 

Bed  Deeb. 

The  Bed  Deer  remains  were  very  scanty,  and  helonged  to  different 
individiials. 

There  was,  in  the  first  instance,  a  fragment  of  the  right  metatarsal 
of  a  small  adult  deer.  This  had  evidently  heen  exposed  to  rain  and 
wind  for  a  long  time,  as  it  showed  signs  of  much  weathering. 

Besides  this,  there  were  three  shed  antler  fragments  from  two 
different  individuals,  which,  to  judge  from  their  incisions,  had  heen 
used  for  the  purpose  of  hone-implement  manufacture.  The  antlers 
of  red  deer  were  much  used  for  hone-implements  in  former  times  on 
account  of  their  hardness. 

APPENDIX  n. 

Hgpobt  on  thk  Hitxak  Bones.    By  Psor.  A.  Fsancis  Dixon,  M.D. 

The  hones  suhmitted  to  me  were : — 

1.  .Left  tihia  complete,  hut  in  two  fragments. 

2.  Lower  half  of  left  fihula. 

3.  Upper  two-thirds  of  the  shaft  of   the  right  tihia,  iu  two 

fragments. 

4.  Upper  three-fourths  of  the  left  femur. 
6.  Liferior  extremity  of  right  femur. 

6.  Left  OS  calds  and  left  astragalus. 

7.  Second  metatarsal  hone  of  the  left  foot. 

8.  A  small  portion  of  the  right  maxilla  retaining  the  canine 

and  premolars  in  position. 

[2]» 
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In  addition  to  these  are  fonr  isolated  teeth : — 
Molar  (probably  2nd)  of  lower  jaw. 
PremolaTB  (Ist  and  2nd}  of  lower  jaw. 
Lateral  indsor. 

All  the  bones  appear  to  have  belongedfto  the  same  individoaL 

The  tibia,  which  is  long  and  slender,  exhibits  a  marked  degree  of 
torsion.  It  almost  certainly  belonged  to  a  well-developed  yonng 
woman  of  about  twenty-fire  to  thirty  years  of  age,  and  about  5  feet 
3  inches  in  height.  The  lower  extremity  exhibits  a  slight  pressure 
facet — ^for  the  neck  of  the  astragalus — on  its  anterior  margin;  but 
the  antero- posterior  convexity  of  the  outer  articular  sur&ce  of  the 
upper  end  is  not  very  marked. 

The  appearances  presented  by  the  fragments  of  the  other  long  bones 
agree  in  indicating  a  female  subject  of  about  twenty-five  to  thirty 
years  of  age.  In  the  fibula  and  in  the  femur  a  faint  groove  indicates 
the  line  of  epiphyseal  junction. 

The  teeth,  which  are  in  a  beautifally  sound  condition,  well  pre- 
served, and  but  little  worn,  undoubtedly  belonged  to  a  young  person. 
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III. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  RELIGIOUS  GILD  OF  S.  ANNE,  IN  S. 
AUDOEN'S  CHURCH,  DUBLIN,  1430-1740,  TAKEN  FROM 
ITS  RECORDS  IN  THE  HALIDAY  COLLECTION,  R.I.A. 

By  henry  F.  berry,  I.S.O*,  M.A. 
[Plate  I.] 

Read  Jaicxiakt  11.    Ordered  for  Publication  Jajxvaxt  13. 
Published  March  24,  1904. 

PoBMixe  portion  of  what  is  known  as  the  ''Haliday  Collection"  in 
this  Academy,  are  some  160  ancient  deeds  and  documents  (including 
three  testaments),  which  would  appear  to  have  lain  in  the  strong  loom, 
almost  Tumoticed,  since  their  presentation.  They  are  all  that  are  now 
known  to  be  extant  of  the  muniments  and  title-deeds  of  the  religious 
gUd  of  S.  Anne  in  the  church  of  8.  Audoen,  save  a  volnme  of  abstracts 
of  841  documents  made  in  1772  by  James  Gk>ddard,  clerk  of  the 
gild,  among  the  GHlbert  mss.  in  the  City  Hall.  The  deeds  in  the 
Academy  were  originally  numbered  1  to  600,  while  one  of  them  bears 
the  number  831,  but  there  only  remain,  practically,  Nos.  50  to  120  ; 
500  to  570 ;  and  580  to  599,  which  extend  in  point  of  date  from  the 
year  1285  to  1740.  Though  S.  Anne's  gild  was  not  founded  until 
1430,  some  of  the  title-deeds  of  its  subsequently  acquired  property 
extoid  thus  far  back.  Two  of  them  belong  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
about  twenty  are  dated  in  the  fourteenth,  and  most  of  the  remaining 
doeumentft  were  drawn  up  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
What  became  of  all  the  rest  it  would  be  idle  to  conjecture,  but  inas- 
much as  this  gild  of  S.  Anne  acquired  extensive  property  in  the  city 
and  county  of  Dublin  and  elsewhere,  which  (owing  to  a  suspicion  that 
the  tmats  impressed  on  it  were  not  carried  out)  subjected  its  affairs 
to  unpleasant  inquiry  by  the  Church  and  the  Government,  it  became 
safer  for  those  interested  to  conceal  or  destroy  incriminating  documents. 
To  Lanncelot  Bulkeley,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  may  be  attributed  the 
preservation  of  those  now  under  consideration.  James  I.  and  Charles  I» 
essayed  to  pry  into  the  working  of  the  gild  and  its  alleged  illegal 
procedure,  while  a  ''too  great  eagerness  in  searching  into  the  affairs 
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of  the  fraternity  "  was  assigned  as  one  of  the  causes  whioh  hastened 
the  end  of  that  ill-fated  minister  of  the  latter — Wentworth,  Earl  of 
Strafford.* 

During  a  search  for  ancient  wills  connected  with  the  diocese  of 
Dublin,  attention  was  directed  to  this  portion  of  the  Haliday  collection ; 
and  of  so  much  interest  and  importance  did  these  original  and  appar- 
ently unknown  documents  appear,  that  it  seemed  only  right  to  take 
steps  towards  making  the  Academy  acquainted  with  their  contents. 

They  deal  with  the  property  of  the  fraternity  in  that  portion  of 
the  ancient  city  immediately  round  S.  Audoen's  church,  including 
High-street,  Cook-street,  Rochel-lane,  Keyzar's-lane,  Winetayem- 
street,  and  Merchants' -quay ;  in  the  suburbs,  Francis-street,  James's- 
gate,  &c. ;  and  at  Eilmainham,  Crumlin,  &c.,  in  the  County  Dublin. 
While  adding  a  good  deal  to  our  knowledge  of  the  city,  they  afford 
considerable  information  as  to  old-time  citizens  and  their  families. 

It  is  proposed  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  foundation  of  S.  Anne's 
gild  and  its  objects,  noting  anything  of  special  interest  in  the  Deeds, 
and  then  to  deal  with  its  later  history,  as  revealed  in  certain  proceed- 
ings against  the  fraternity,  initiated  by  the  Lord  Deputy  and  Council 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  by  Chancery  Bills,  &c.,  at  a  subsequent 
period.  A  Calendar  of  the  documents,  similar  in  plan  to  that  adopted 
for  the  Christ  Church  collection  (Appendices  to  the  20th,  23rd,  and 
24th  Reports  of  the  Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Kecords),  forms  Appendix 
No.  I.   Appendix  No.  II.  is  a  list  of  Masters  and  "Wardens,  1434-1740. 

S.  Audoen,  Bishop  of  Eouen,  died  in  683 ;  and  as  his  memory 
was  highly  venerated  among  the  Anglo-Norman  settlers  in  Dublin, 
their  church  here  was  fittingly  dedicated  to  him  as  their  patron. 
S.  Audoen' s  (or  S.  Owen's)  church  was  originally  conferred  by  Arch- 
bishop  John  Comyn  on  the  Convent  of  Qrice  Dieu ;  but  Henry  de 
Loundres  allocated  it  to  the  Treasurer  of  S.  Patrick's  Cathedral. 
Within  this  church,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  8.  Anne's  gild, 
stood  a  chapel  of  8.  Mary  the  Virgin,  and  there  were  also  altars 
erected  to  8.  Catherine,  8.  Nicholas,  8.  Thomas,  and  8.  Clare. 

On  16th  December,  1430,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign.  King 
Henry  VI.,  by  letters  patent,  with  the  assent  of  Richard,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  Justiciary  of  this  Kingdom,  in  homage  and  reverence 
of  God,  the  B.  V.  M.,  and  8.  Anne,  and  with  a  view  to  fulfilling  the 
pious  intentions  of  the  said  prelate,  and  of  Christopher  Bamewall, 
John  Blackney,  Walter  Tirrell,  knight;  John  fitzRobert  Bamewall, 


^Hunting  of  the  Momith  Fox,  1683. 
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Thomas  Cusacke,  esquire ;  Eobert  White,  merchant ;  Robert  Silke 
and  William  Sntton,  clerks ;  John  Walshe,  merchant ;  James 
Blaokney,  James  Cosacke,  Bobert  Gasacke,  Edward  Brien,  and 
John  Stafford,  baker,  granted  to  them  licence  to  found  a  chantry  and 
endow  a  chaplain  in  the  church  of  8.  Audoen,  in  honour  of  S.  Anne, 
together  with  a  gild  or  fraternity  of  same,  to  consist  of  men  and 
women.  The  patent  contained  the  provisions  usual  in  cases  of  religious 
gilds,  allowing  liberty  to  plead  and  be  impleaded,  to  have  a  common 
seal,  &c.  The  fraternity  was  to  support  six  chantry  priests,  one  to 
celebrate  in  a  chapel  which  was  to  be  built  and  dedicated  to  S.  Anne, 
one  in  the  Lady  chapel,  and  one  at  each  of  the  four  altars  above  named, 
for  the  souls  of  the  king,  the  founders,  brethren  and  sisters,  &c.  -,  and 
it  was  allowed  to  hold  lands  and  premises  to  the  value  of  100  marks 
yearly  for  their  maintenance. 

S.  Anne's  chapel  was  erected  at  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  running 
parallel  to  it  as  far  as  the  chancel.  The  south  wall  was  taken 
down,  and  six  new  pillars  formed  five  bays,  which  caused  the  chapel 
to  become  the  south  aiple  of  the  church. 

On  1st  August,  13th  Henry  VI.,  the  Crown  granted  to  several 
persons  licence  to  assign  to  John  Bumell,  master  of  the  gild,  Eobert 
Wode  and  David  Eowe,  wardens,  certain  premises  in  the  city  to  the 
yearly  value  of  8  marks,  7  shillings,  to  hold  to  them  and  their 
successors  for  ever,  in  part  satisfaction  of  the  said  sum  of  100  marks. 
This  licence  is  enrolled,'  and  in  the  margin  stands  the  note — '^  In  part 
satisfaction  of  the  mortmain  of  8.  Anne's  chapel." 

A  number  of  the  documents  afford  information  regarding  the 
appointment  of  chantry  priests  on  the  foundation,  their  duties,  main- 
tenance, &c. ;  and  as  to  the  college  or  hall,  together  with  the  various 
chambers  used  for  their  residence  and  accommodation.  As  the  existence 
of  any  documents  of  a  similar  nature  now  extant  in  Ireland  is  unknown, 
the  light  thrown  by  them  on  the  lives  of  the  ancient  chantry  priests 
in  this  city  is  quite  new.  These  priests  had  to  serve  in  a  general  way 
in  the  choir,  while  one  of  the  chapels  or  altars  was  specially  assigned 
to  each  on  appointment.  Separate  chambers  or  sets  of  apartments 
were  allotted  them,  and  the  average  yearly  salary  pertaining  to  their 
office  appears  to  have  been  the  sum  of  8  marks.'  The  priests  were 
to  have  a  competent  table  (or* board)  provided — ''a  table  honestly 

»  Patent  Roll,  13th  Henry  VI. 

'  In    1392   ten   marks  was   the  salary  assigned  to   the  Chantry  Priest  of 
8.  Peter  8,  Cheap,  London. 
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fonnd,  according  to  the  degree  of  a  priest ;  "  and  the  tenure  of  office 
was  for  life,  ''as  well  in  sickness  as  in  health,  as  far  forth  as  Gk>d 
would  pre  grace  and  bodily  health."  In  each  indenture  the  gild 
bound  itself  to  find  all  ornaments  necessary  for  singing  mass — ^bread, 
wine,  wax,  chalice,  mass-book,  vestments,  &c.,  while  the  priests,  on 
their  parts,  agreed  to  sing  at  all  divine  services,  so  far  as  their  learn- 
ing and  ''conyng"  extended,  binding  themselves  not  to  be  absent 
without  special  leave,  and  not  to  relinquish  their  posts  except  on 
promotion  to  benefices. 

In  1534,  when  the  gild  acquired  the  residence,  garden,  and 
premises  belonging  to  the  family  of  Blackney  or  Blakeney,  known  as 
Blakeney's  Inns,  in  exchange  for  some  lands  at  Saucerstown,  near 
Swords,  the  place  was  formed  into  a  college  for  the  chantry  priests,  and 
in  their  appointments  the  special  apartments  assigned  to  each  are 
specifically  designated ;  thus,  we  learn  that  one  was  known  as  the 
"  second  tower  of  Blakeney's  Inns"  (the  chamber  next  the  vault) ; 
another  as  the  ''  fourth  chamber,"  &c.,  and  the  gild  undertook  their 
repair  and  maintenance.  In  certain  instances  the  occupants  them- 
selves effected  improvements.  Sir  James  More,  whose  appointment 
dated  from  1535,  hedged  a  little  garden  in  his  possession  with  ''  quick 
frythe,"  and  it  is  stated  that  he  intended  to  erect  some  buildings 
within  the  precincts  of  S.  Anne's  Inns ;  a  stone  wall,  made  at  his  cost, 
is  mentioned  later  on.  Sir  Thady  Cor  built  a  loft,  with  stairs,  over  a 
cellar  under  his  chamber,  called  ''  S.  Anne's  workhouse." 

In  1546  Eobert  Fitzsymon,  clerk  (one  of  the  two  attached  to  the 
church),^  was  granted  an  annuity  of  £8,  in  part  payment  for  his  services 
in  S.  Audoen's  church,  in  singing  and  playing  at  the  organs  at  all 
services,  principal  feasts,  and  holydays ;  on  ''  feryall "  days  only,  at 
Mary  mass  and  anthem,  and  Jesus  mass  on  the  Friday ;  he  was  to 
have  the  appointment  of  a  sexton.  The  other  clerk  was  to  carry  holy 
water,  and  wait  on  the  curate  in  visiting  sick  folk.  Half  profit  of  the 
beUs  and  church  cake  was  to  be  Fitzsymon's. 

In  1540  "William  Fynnyn  was  appointed  for  life  to  one  of  the 
clerkships  in  the  church  at  a  salary  of  7  marks,  with  halfendele  of 
the  church  cake,  bells,  and  '*  mind  "  money.  His  duties  consisted  in 
singing  and  reading  in  ehoir  daily  at  divine  service ;  every  second 
week  he  was  to  cause  fire  and  water  to  be  brought,  and  he  was  also  to 
ring  the  bells,  and  wait  on  the  parish  priest  in  visiting  sick  folk. 

1  Joan  Douce  xa  1381  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money  to  the  two  clerks  of 
S.  Audoen's  parish  church.    (See  No.  20.) 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  chantry  priests  of  S.  Anne's  gild 
Coring  the  greater  portion  of  the  sixteenth  oentury,  compiled  from  its 
records : — 

William  Gaf nee, 1531. 

Thady  Cor,  1513-1535  (and  subsequently),  S.  Anne's  altar. 

Thomas  Cale,  1512-1529  (and  subsequently),  S.  Nicholas'  altar. 

Thomas  More,  1531-1536,  S.  Eatherine's  dtor. 

James  More,  1535-1545  (and  subsequently),  S.  Clare's  altar. 

Heiuy  Oaurane,  1535-1549,  S.  Thomas'  altar. 

George  Browne,  1545-1571  (and  subsequently). 

Thomas  Gafnee,  1546-        ,  8.  Anne's  altar. 

Symon  Carpenter,  1546-        ,  S.  Mary's  altar. 

John  Eocheforde,  1549-        ,  S.  Thomas'  altar. 

Nicholas  Cor,  1552- 

Thomas  Caddell,  1564- 

Special  additional  chaplains  were  appointed  to  S.  Audoen's,  in 
fulfilment  of  bequests  by  testators  for  the  maintenance  of  priests  to  cele- 
brate masses.  The  executors  of  John  Stafloxd,  baker,  one  of  the  founders, 
who  appears  to  have  accumulated  a  large  fortune,  conyeyed  to  tbe  gild, 
in  1450  (No.  119),  a  number  of  tenements  and  messuages,  with  a  view 
to  such  celebrations,  in  accordance  with  a  certain  deed.  Neither 
StafEord's  testament  nor  deed  is  now  forthcoming.  In  1478,  sir  Robert 
Bovedall  (No.  1),  in  his  lifetime,  bestowed  on  the  gild  a  gift  of  100 
marks,  to  be  put  out  at  interest,  used  in  merchandise  at  a  pro&t,  or 
inyested  in  the  purchase  of  land  in  the  country;  the  yeaiiy  income 
derived  to  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  two  priests,  who  were  to  pray 
for  him.  After  sir  Bobert's  death,  the  gild  was  to  see  to  such  priests 
keeping  his  ''mind"  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  and  they  were 
to  be  maintained  in  addition  to  the  regular  chaplains. 

In  1488,  pursuant  to  the  will  ol  Thomaa  Wolton  (or  Walton), 
which  is  not  now  in  the  collection,  the  gild  (No.  2)  granted  to  John 
Bromyn,^  chaplain,  a  sum  of  40«.  yearly,  charged  on  a  messuage  of 
Wolton's,  which  he  was  to  inhabit,  and  which  the  fraternity  became 
bound  to  keep  in  repair.  Dromyn  was  to  have  board  suppli^,  and  as 
the  gild  was  to  furnish  bread,  wine,  and  wax,  the  premises  had 
•eridently  been  bequeathed  on  condition  of  masses  being  celebrated  for 
the  donor.  Thomas  Wolton,  who  is  described  in  1450  as  citizen  of 
London,  would  appear  to  have  settled  in  Dublin  in  that  year,  when 
he  had  premises  in  High-street  leased  to  him. 

1  John  Dromyn  was  Proctor  of  S.  Olave'e  in  1486.    (Dr.  Hughes'  8.  /•kmU.) 
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Very  specific  directions  for  observance  of  an  obit  are  contained 
in  a  deed  (No.  5)  executed  in  1529  by  Eichard  Talbot,  mercbant,  of 
Dublin,  wbo  bestowed  on  8.  Anne's  ^d  certain  premises  in  tbe  city, 
on  condition  that  the  priests  maintained  on  S.  Anne's  '^  Rent "  should 
yearly  in  S.  Audoen's,  on  the  Sunday  before  the  feast  of  8.  Barnabas, 
observe  same  with  solemn  mass  and  dirige,  by  plain  song.  On  tbe 
Saturday  previous,  according  to  the  **  old  laudable  custom,"  the  city 
bellman,^  was  to  go  to  the  old  station-places  appointed  in  the  city  to 
''  bid  "  9k  pater  noster  and  ave  for  said  Talbot. 

Another  obit  to  be  observed  by  the  gild  was  that  of  William 
Queytrot  (No.  11),  which,  in  1545,  they  bound  themselves  to  keep 
yearly  **  during  tiie  world,"  on  the  Sunday  next  after  the  feast  of 
S.  Bartholomew,  with  requiem  mass  by  note,  with  fine  "  pryketts  "  of 
wax  burning. 

A  similar  agreement  (No.  12)  was  entered  into  in  1545,  pursuant 
to  the  will  of  Alexander  Bessyke  (No.  22),  under  which  money  was 
paid  to  the  coUege,  in  consideration  of  the  obit'  of  himself  and  his 
wife  being  observed.    He  was  to  be  buried  in  8.  Clare's  chapel. 

The  deeds  are  full  of  information  as  to  the  district  immediately 
round  S.  Audoen's ;  and  a  study  of  them  has  made  it  possible  to 
describe,  with  some  approximation  to  accuracy,  the  position  of  the 
various  buildings  connected  with  S.  Anne's  gild.  It  seems  certain 
that,  from  the  time  of  its  foundation,  the  six  chantry  priests  were 
accommodated  with  distinct  sets  of  apartments,  each  denominated  a 
chamber,'  but  whether  specially  erected  for  their  use  is  not  clear; 
most  probably  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church,  which  had  from 
time  to  time  been  bequeathed  to  the  fraternity,  were  used  as  residences 
for  the  chaplains.  In  1425,  a  house  standing  by  the  stile  of  the  church- 
yard,^ was  described  as  the  ^'  chamber  of  S.  Mary's  chaplain  " ;  this, 

^  A  chaplain  was  to  celebrate  in  S.  Martin'B  church,  Leicester,  for  certain 
souls,  under  a  deed  of  1462,  and  the  mayor  and  community  were  to  keep  the  obit 
on  8th  August  by  requiem  mass  with  music.  The  beUman  (polictor)  of  the  town 
was  to  go  through  it  to  announce  the  obit,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  town. 
{Beeorda  of  the  Borough  of  Leicester^  1327-1609,  ed.  by  Miss  M.  Bateson.) 

2  See  OhitB  and  MaHyrology  of  Chritt'Chureh  (ed.  Todd),  Introd.,  p.  xxriii, 
as  to  celebration  of  obits  under  wills,  by  which  testators  bequeathed  valuable 
gifts  to  the  priory.  Dr.  Todd  notes  the  fact  of  the  observance  of  obits  being  made 
the  subject  of  regular  purchase  and  stipulation. 

3  This  would  include  at  least  a  "hall"  and  sleeping-room.  In  Christ 
Church  the  Precentor's  Chamber,  in  addition  to  these,  contained  a  study,  garret, 
and  kitchen. 

*•  This  turnstile  stood  at  the  upper  end  of  S.  Audoen's*lane,  near  the  Com 
Market. 
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however,  was  just  prior  to  the  institation  of  the  gild,  and  the  priest 
for  whom  it  served  as  a  residence  was  connected  with  the  chnrch.  Sir 
William  Qafnee,  to  whose  chaplaincy  at  S.  Eatherine's  altar,  and 
residence,  Sir  Thomas  More  succeeded,  occupied  the  chamher  described 
as  that  on  the  right  hand  next  the  entry  to  ^'  Gromlyng."  On  the 
acquisition  of  Blakeney's  Inns  by  the  gild.  More  moved  into  the 
tower  of  that  building.  "  Old  Crumlin  "  was  the  name  of  a  messuage 
close  to  the  steeple  of  S.  Audoen's  church.  In  a  deed  of  1705 
(No.  124),  its  site  is  represented  as  then  waste,  bounding  on  the  south  to 
the  gild  house,  on  the  north  to  the  church,  and  west  to  S.  Audoen's 
lane.  The  Haliday  deeds  show  that  a  narrow  lane  had  run  between 
the  south  wall  of  the  church  and  Old  Crumlin,  and  the  gild-house  lay 
between  this  last  and  the  Corn  Market.  This  lane  gave  access  to  a  door 
in  the  south  wall  of  S.  Anne's  aisle,  and  the  passage  must  have  been 
a  short  one,  probably  terminating  at  the  opening  leading  to  the  under- 
ground passage  beneath  the  church,  beyond  which  it  was  blocked  by 
the  west  end  of  a  house  in  High-street.  In  1572,  Alderman  Qoghe, 
to  whom  the  house  then  belonged,  obtained  possession  of  the  lane. 

In  1534,  James  Blakeney  conveyed  to  S.  Anne's  gild  the  tenement 
known  as  Blakeney's  Inns,  with  a  turret  and  garden.  No  particulars 
appear  hitherto  to  have  been  available  with  regard  to  this  mansion, 
tbough  our  public  and  civic  records  afford  information  as  to  several  other 
town  residences  of  leading  civic  families,  denominated  Inns,  such  as 
BumelVs,  Coiyngham's,  Jeneval's,  and  Preston's  Inns.  So  full  a 
description  of  £lakene3r's  Inns  is  given  in  S.  Anne's  deeds,  that  the 
task  of  reconstructing,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  plan  of  the  buildings 
and  grotmds  attached,  is  not  a  difSlcult  one.  The  Eoman  GathoHc 
church  in  High-street  occupies  the  site  of  the  Inns  and  portion  of 
their  grotmds,  which  were  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  line  of  the  old 
city  wall,  on  the  south  by  tenements  in  High-street,  on  the  west  by 
S.  Audoen's-lane,  and  on  the  east  by  Bam-lane. 

The  family  of  Blakeney,  or  Blackney,  had  been  resident  in  Dublin 
from  (at  latest)  the  days  of  King  Edward  III.,  and  it  is  probable 
that  it  had  been  settled  here  long  before.  William  Blakeney  was 
sheriff  of  Dublin  in  1379,  and  John  Blakeney  was  appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Bench  in  1421.  In  the  conveyance  of  his 
old  family  residence  to  the  gild  in  1534,  James  Blakeney  is  described 
as  of  Bykynhore,  and  he  exchanged  the  Inns  for  Saucerstown,  near 
Swords,  tiien  the  property  of  the  fraternity.  Its  governing  body 
appear  to  have  speedily  set  about  making  the  necessary  alterations  in 
what  must  have  been  very  old  premises,  with  a  view  to  setting  them 
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apart  as  a  reddeiice  for  the  chaatry  priests.  The  name  of  the  place  at 
the  same  time  underwent  a  change,  and  it  was  thenceforward  known 
as  '*  S.  Audoen's  college."  The  apartments  may  not  all  haye  been 
ready  for  occupation  for  a  time,  as  in  1538  a  proviso  was  endorsed  on 
one  of  the  deeds,  that ''  if  the  priests  of  S.  Audoen's  keep  residence," 
they  are  to  have  a  small  cellar  under  the  little  buttery.  Under  the 
Inns  certain  cellars,  forming  portion  of  the  premises,  had  been  leased 
to  various  citizens,  and  were  in  use  by  them. 


The  College. 

A  great  door  in  the  eastern  side  of  S.  Audoen's-lane^  led  into  a 
large  close,  bounded  on  the  nortii  by  the  city  wall,  and  on  the  east  by 
Ram-lane,  while  at  its  south-western  end  lay  a  small  garden  between 
it  and  the  north  wall  of  the  church.  East  of  this  garden  lay  another 
larger  one,  in  which  stood  the  pile  of  buildings  formerly  known  as 
Blakeney's  Inns.  Each  garden  had  a  door  communicating  with  the 
great  close  or  court. 

The  main  building,  which  boasted  a  tower,  contained  a  great  hall 
and  a  kitchen  (also  called  the  little  cellar),  at  its  east  end,  under  what 
was  long  known  as  sir  George  Browne's  chamber;  also  a  buttery 
adjoining  the  hall.  The  chambers  specially  mentioned  in  the  deeds 
are — the  second  chamber  of  the  tower,  next  the  vault,  and  the  upper* 
most  chamber  of  the  tower ;  the  fourth  chamber,  the  east  chamber 
next  the  garden  (which  had  ''rooms  and  places"),  and  the  third 
chamber  of  the  gailUry  next  from  the  church. 

A  new  gallery,  which  *'  joined  the  church  door,"  was  erected,  and 
it  probably  led,  for  the  convenience  of  the  priests  serving  in  the 
church,  from  the  great  hall  or  certain  of  the  chambers,  to  the  north 
door  in  the  chancel  w  all.  While  the  Blakeney  family  held  the  prenuses 
this  was  unnecessary ;  but  once  the  chantry  priests  went  to  reside  in 
the  Inns,  a  direct  mode  of  conmiunication  had  to  be  devised,  and  this  was 
achieved  by  means  of  a  gallery,  which  gave  them  an  approach  from 
their  apartments  through  the  garden  to  the  nearest  door  of  the  sacred 
edifice.     Some  portion  of  this  ancient  doorway,  which  had  moulded 


^  In  ancient  times  there  were  houses  on  both  sides  ol  S.  Audoen*s-lane ;  on  the 
east  side  they  extended  from  the  north  wall  of  the  church  to  S.  Audoen*s  gate ;  on 
the  west  from  the  comer  of  Keyzar's-lane  to  the  tower  over  the  gate  (the  ground 
being  at  a  higher  level).  The  hacks  of  these  last  opened  into  the  cemetery,  the 
iKUthem  side  of  which  was  bounded  by  the  old  city  wall. 
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jambe  of  yellow  sandstone,  and  which  was  built  up  by  order  of 
Dr.  William  lightbumey  is  still  to  be  seen. 

In  addition,  the  property  included  a  large  cellar,  which  bounded 
to  the  church  on  the  south,  the  entry  gate  of  the  college  on  the  north, 
and  the  lane  on  the  west.  These  boundaries  are  precisely  those  of  the 
little  garden  lying  between  the  great  court  and  S.  Audoen's  church, 
so  that  the  cellar  would  appear  to  have  been  constructed  beneath  it ; 
this  probably  communicated  with  the  underground  passage  which  so 
long  existed,  and  which  was  the  subject  of  more  than  one  lawsuit. 
Another  great  cellar  is  described  as  lying  on  the  north  side  of  the 
great  door. 

In  1554,  the  gild  are  found  letting  the  great  garden,  free  egress  and 
regress  being  retained  through  the  great  outer  door,  and  the  door 
leading  into  the  garden  from  the  court.  In  1569,  a  further  letting 
took  place,  when  a  stipulation  was  made  that  ladders  might  be  fixed  in 
the  g^oden,  on  its  becoming  necessary  to  coyer  sir  George  Browne's 
chamber.  By  the  year  1588,  all  the  building  formerly  known  as 
Blakeney's  Inns  appears  to  have  become  ruinous,  and  the  gild  leased 
it,  with  its  appurtenances,  in  1593,  for  sixty -one  years,  to  Alderman 
Nicholas  Weston. 

In  the  year  1585,  sir  Thady  Cor,  one  of  the  chantry  priests  who 
officiated  at  S.  Anne's  altar,  resided  in  a  house  in  8.  Audoen's  church- 
yard, underneath  which  was  a  cellar  known  as  S.  Anne's  ^*  work- 
house."* Over  a  certain  part  of  this  he  agreed  to  build  a  loft  with 
stairs,  and  to  roof  the  same.  We  learn  from  the  recital  of  another 
deed  that  this  "  workhouse  "  was  a  stable,  and  that  it  lay  north  of  the 
churchyard. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  certain  of  the  documents  which  hare  been 
quoted  are  marked  as  having  been  enrolled  in  Domesday,  a  record  of 
the  Corporation,  wherein  deeds  affecting  land  in  the  city  were  bound 
to  be  entered. 

Pbopsbty  op  the  Gfxu),  &o. 

In  addition  to  the  coUege  and  some  premises  dose  by,  the 
fraternity  owned  messuages  and  tenements  in  the  parish  of  8.  Michael, 
in  High-street,  Com  Market,   Cook-street,  Bochel-lane,  Keyzar's- 

1  The  masons  engaged  in  rebuilding  portion  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral  in  1564 
had  as  a  special  workplace  one  of  the  cellars  under  the  church,  probably  what 
was  afterwards  the  Dean's  stable.  Tbe  cellar  mentioned  above  was,  no  doubt,  used 
by  workmen  employed  by  S.  Anne's  gild,  in  connexion  with  its  eztensive  property 
in  the  neighbourhood. 
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lane,  Winetaveni-street,  Bridge-street,  Scarlet-lane,  Merchants' -quay, 
Francis-street,  8.  George's-lane,  S.  Kevin's  and  S.  James',  all  in  the 
city  and  suburbs  of  Dublin.  In  the  County  of  Dublin  it  possessed 
property  at  Orumlin,  Kilmainham,  Nutstown,  and  8aucerstown,  near 
Swords.^ 

The  names  of  two  lanes  not  previously  known  to  have  existed  are 
mentioned  in  the  Deeds.  Kisshoke's-lane  occurs  as  a  boundary  in 
No.  120  (a.i).  1482);  but  in  this  instance  a  mistake  may  possibly 
have  occurred,  as  the  situation  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Keyzar's- 
(also  called  Kisher's)  lane,  close  by  S.  Audoen's  church,  was  intended. 
A  family  named  Kysshoke  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  between  1329 
and  1398,  as  appears  from  the  Christ  Church  Deeds;  and  some  lane, 
which  subsequently  disappeared,  may  have  been  named  from  that 
family. 

No.  57  (a.d.  1382)  deals  with  a  messuage  in  Golden-lane,  parish 
of  S.  John  de  Bothe-street,  as  to  which  lane  no  information  existed. 
''  Le  Golde  "-lane,  in  the  parish  of  S.  Michael,  is  mentioned  in  a 
document  of  1438,  among  the  Deeds  in  Trinity  College  Library,  which 
may  be  the  same.  Confusion  might  possibly  have  occurred  between 
the  two,  for  as  the  parishes,  both  very  limited  in  extent,  adjoined  one 
another,  it  is  unlikely  that  two  streets  of  the  same  name  should  have 
lain  in  such  close  proximity. 

Occasionally  the  old  city  wall  is  mentioned  as  bounding  certain  of 
the  premises — for  instance,  in  B^chel-lane  and  Winetavem-street ;  and 
the  ancient  city  watercourse  appears  as  the  ^'  pipe  of  the  water  of  the 
city,"  and  as  the  "aqueduct."  The  High  Pipe  or  cistern,  opposite 
8.  Audoen's,  is  also  alluded  to. 

The  Deeds  afford  some  fresh  information  as  to  property  in  the  city 
belonging  to  monasteries  and  convents,  &c.  A  messuage  in  Cook- 
street,  near  8.  Audoen's  cemetery,  is  described  as  being  owned  by  the 
Abbess  of  S.  Mary  del  Hogges  in  1450  ;  in  the  year  1478,  the  gild  of 
8.  John  the  Baptist,^  in  8.  John's  church,  had  an  interest  in  some 
ground  in  High-street ;  while  in  very  early  times  8.  Mary's  Abbey 
owned  a  house  near  8.  Audoen's  cemetery,  which  by  the  year  1593 

1  From  the  Abstract  Book  of  8.  Anne's  Deeds  (Gilbert  xss.),  oompiled  in  1772, 
it  would  appear  that  the  fraternity  had  owned,  in  addition,  property  in  Bertiam*s- 
oourt,  Bumell-lane,  and  Oxmantown,  in  the  city,  and  at  Ballydowd,  Oarpenters- 
tovn,  Dolphin's  Bam,  Esker,  Leizlip,  Lucan,  Newcastle,  and  Ballyowen,  in  the 
County  of  Dublin. 

>  The  chapel  of  this  gild  in  S.  John's  churoh  was  used  from  1417  by  the 
fraternity  of  Tailors. 
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had  become  the  property  of  the  city.  In  1285  is  found  a  grant  of 
rents  to  the  Hospital  of  S.  John  without  the  New  Gate,  and  also  one 
to  the  Nuns  of  Tachmelyn.^ 

Some  further  interesting  particulars  may  be  gleaned  from  these 
documents  of  8.  Anne's  gild.  In  the  year  1486,  Thomas  Talbot,  lord 
of  Malahide,  held  lands  in  Eilmainham,  while  Eichard  Marewaid, 
baron  of  Skreen,'  owned  a  messuage  near  the  Bull-ring  and  the  High 
Pipe,  which  in  1454  he  dealt  with  as  owner.  A  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  had  his  residence 
by  the  High  Pipe,  and  the  premises  would  appear  to  have  extended  to 
Bochel-lane ;  this  was  Patrick  Bermingham,  whose  ancestor  had  been 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  in  the  time  of  Edward  lY.  Land 
in  the  same  vicinity,  held  by  Eleanor  Dowdall,  wife  of  William 
Preston,  viscount  Oormanston,  is  named  (No.  82)  as  bounding,  in 
1527,  a  tenement  dealt  with  in  one  of  the  Deeds.  Sir  William 
Domvile,  Attomey-Oeneral  for  Ireland,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
held  some  of  the  gild  property,  as  in  the  year  1664  he  is  found 
surrendering  what  was  known  as  the  ''small  farm,"  containing 
.twenty-six  acres,  which  lay  in Eilmainham  (No.  159).  The  name  of 
a  Yicar  of  Naas,  not  previously  known,  has  been  recovered.  He — 
Thomas  de  Donabat — appears  in  a  document  of  1376  (No.  133)  as 
grantee  of  a  cellar  in  Winetavem-street. 

In  1482,  the  gild  of  S.  Anne  granted  (No.  120)  to  Rowland 
FitzEustace,  lord  of  Portlester,  and  Margaret,  his  wife,  for  their  own 
lives,  and  the  lives  of  two  sons,'  a  messuage  near  8.  Audoen's  ceme- 
tery. This  nobleman,  in  1455,  had  erected  in  S.  Audoen's  church 
the  chapel  in  honour  of  S.  Mary,  known  as  the  Portlester  chapel,  and  in 
the  porch  is  still  to  be  found  portion  of  an  altar-tomb  (a  cenotaph) 
erected  to  the  memory  of  himself  and  his  wife,  which  bears  their 
effigies.  This  chapel  was  constructed  by  extending  8.  Anne's  chapel 
or  aisle  eastward  alongside  the  chancel  and  choir,  terminating  in  line 
with  the  eastern  gable;  the  south  wall  for  the  length  of  the  new 
chapel  was  taken  down,  and,  by  means  of  pillars,  three  bays  were 

1  Timolin,  Co.  Kildare. 

*  This  title  was  originally  bestowed  by  Hugh  de  Lacy,  as  Lord  Palatine  of 
Meath,  on  the  Feipo  family ;  on  failure  of  the  male  line,  and  marriage  of  Margaret, 
heiress  of  Francis  Feipo,  vith  Thomas  Marevard,  it  was  assumed  by  the  Mareward 
family. 

'  These  sons — Richard  and  Oliver — are  not  mentioned  in  Burke's  Dormant 
Peerage.  They  may  have  died  without  issue  in  the  lifetime  of  Rowland,  lord 
Portlester,  who  survived  until  1496. 
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f oimed.  The  whole  chiirdi,  then,  was  transformed  into  one  ooneasting 
of  two  aisles,  the  south  aisle  consisting  of  the  two  chapels. 

Very  few  of  the  more  ancient  deeds  are  dated,  saye  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  nsage  of  former  times,  those  dealing  with 
property  in  the  city  have  appended  as  witnesses  the  names  of  mayors 
and  bailifEs  of  Dublin  in  office  at  the  date  of  their  execution.  A  dated 
catalogue  of  those  civic  officials  from  the  reign  of  Edward  II., 
taken  from  an  ancient,  list  that  hung  in  the  great  room  of  the 
Tholsel,  forms  an  appendix  to  Harris'  Dublin ;  but  as  it  has  preyed  in 
many  instances  inaccurate,  any  original  contemporaiy  documents  which 
serye  to  correct  the  table  are  important.  In  this  respect  oertain  of 
the  Haliday  deeds  are  useful,  as  they  supplement  the  information 
regarding  mayors  and  bailiffs  of  Dublin  afforded  by  the  Christ 
Church  collection,  and  those  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College. 

A  few  of  the  documents  are  of  a  class  quite  distinct  from  the 
ordinary  mediseyal  charter.  Among  the  more  noteworthy  is  l^o.  37, 
dated  in  1326,  which  is  an  agreement  as  to  the  erection  of  a  wall 
between  two  tenements,  with  a  provision  for  carrying  off  rain-water  by 
means  of  gutters.  No.  1  contains  some  quaint  clauses  in  reference  to 
the  profitable  investment  of  money  by  trustees ;  and  as  early  as  147tt, 
they  are  found  to  have  been  given  a  discretionary  power  of  purchasing 
lands  and  fields  ''in  a  good  part  of  the  country." 

Two  of  the  wills  in  the  collection  .are  of  great  interest,  as  they 
throw  additional  light  on  the  social  condition,  the  manners  and 
customs  of  Dublin  citizens  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries — 
a  period  for  which  few  testamentary  documents  are  now  extant.  They 
enumerate  a  number  of  articles  in  daily  use,  including  plate,  house- 
hold furniture,  apparel,  weapons,  &c.  In  1381  (No.  20)  the  prisoners 
in  the  castle,  in  the  town  prison,  and  in  the  Tholsel  become  objects  of 
charitable  bequests.  Another  prison — ^that  of  the  archbishop  of  Dublin 
as  lord  of  the  manor  of  8.  Sepulchre — ^is  mentioned;  but  in  this 
instance  the  priest  attached  to  it  is  the  legatee.  The  cripple  who  lay 
opposite  the  inn  of  Nicholas  Seriaunt  (mayor  of  Dublin  in  1374)  was 
also  remembered. 

In  the  schedule  of  debts  due  to  Bichard  Codde,  baker,  1438 
(No.  21),  the  then  archbishop  of  Dublin  (Richard  Talbot)  is  returned 
as  owing  the  testator  £10  for  bread,  and  the  prior  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Dublin,  was  also  his  debtor.  In  the  former  case  he  forgave  tiie  prelate 
£2,  so  that  he  might  be  favourable  to  testator's  wife.  One  of  the 
items  in  this  list  of  debts  is  the  sum  of  1 1«.  due  by  Thomas  Newbery, 
for  *'  bread  delivered  to  the  Spaniards."    The  will  and  inventory  were 
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made  immediately  before  diristmas,  and  it  is  possible  that  some 
Spanish  yessel  laden  with  wine  may  have  been  wrecked  in  Dublin 
bay,  and  Tarious  citizens  may  have  contributed  to  the  relief  of  the 
crew,  or  such  members  of  it  as  were  rescued.  Another  explanation 
suggests  itself.  Newbery,  who  was  seyeral  times  mayor  of  Dublin, 
was  an  extensiye  merchant,  with  a  house  on  the  quay  by  the  Crane. 
Some  Spaniards  may  have  come  up  to  the  quay  with  goods  for  him, 
in  one  of  the  light  yessels  that  brought  wine,  &c.,  from  the  large 
ships  that  were  obliged  to  anchor  near  Dalkey;  and  the  purchase 
of  bread  would  haye  been  for  their  use  during  their  stay.  One  of 
the  charitable  bequests  made  in  Codde's  will  is  money  for  proyiding 
a  meal  for  the  poor  and  infirm  in  the  Hospital  of  S.  John  without 
the  New  G^te.  That  some  educational  institution  was  connected 
with  this  parish  of  S.  Audoen  in  old  times  is  eyident  from  this 
will,  and  that  of  Joan  Douce  made  in  1881 .  The  latter  left  2».  to  the 
four  scholars  in  S.  Andoen's  church  ;  and  Godde  bequeathed  4  marks  * 
for  a  two  years'  exhibition  in  the  schools:  these  may  haye  been  for  the 
choristers  attached  to  the  church. 

After  the  Reformation  and  throughout  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, the  gild  of  S.  Anne  remained  unchallenged  and  unquestioned.  In 
the  year  1611  commenced  the  earliest  of  those  proceedings  which  in  the 
seyenteenth  century,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  the  Irish  Council, 
some  public  bodies  and  priyate  indiyiduals,  began  to  be  directed  against 
it.  In  Michaelmas  term  of  that  year  sir  John  Dayis,  attorney-general, 
filed  an  information  in  the  King's  Bench^  against  Mathew  Hancocke, 
master,  and  Nicholas  Stephens  and  Edmond  Malone,  wardens,  requiring 
them  to  answer  by  what  warrant  they  exercised  certain  liberties  in  the 
chapel  of  S.  Anne,  in  S.  Audoen's  church.  The  fraternity  pleaded 
their  charter,  reciting  all  the  priyileges  conferred  by  its  clauses,  which 
had  been  exercised  uninterruptedly  by  them  and  their  predecessors. 
The  attorney-general  replied  that  this  plea  was  not  sufficient  in  law 
to  preserye  their  lands,  &c.,  from  being  seized  into  the  King's  hands ; 
and  here  the  proceedings  seem  to  haye  terminated. 

In  February,  1634,  Bey.  Thomas  Lowe,  a  yicar  of  both  the  Dublin 
cathedrals,  brought  John  Edmonds,  an  attorney,  before  Launcelot 
Bulkeley,*  archbishop  of  Dublin,  with  a  yiew  to  his  deliyering  to  that 
prelate  a  number  of  rent  rolls  and  papers,  the  property  of  the  gild, 

1  Plea  RoU  (K.  B.)  4-19  Joe.  L,  xo.  ly. 
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wkioh  he  declared  to  have  been  discovered  among  the  mnnimentB  of 
Kchaid  and  Christopher  Fagan,  who  had  been  aldermen  and  mayors 
of  Dublin,  and  who  held  lands  and  houses  from  the  gild  of  8.  Anne. 
Amongst  these  documents  was  found  what  purported  to  be  a  Bull  ^ 
of  Pope  Pius  Y.,  promulgated  in  the  third  year  of  his  pontificate 
(eirea  1568-9),  which  commanded  trustees,  masters,  overseers,  and 
brethren  of  hospitals,  gUds,  and  other  religious  institutions  in  England 
and  Ireland,  to  let  lands  to  none  but  members  of  the  ancient 
apostolic  faith.  Lowe  asserted  that,  in  obedience  to  this,  the  property 
of  8.  Anne's  gild,  which  was  a  special  trust,  was  being  devoted  to 
improper  uses,  and  that  the  fraternity  divided  the  profits  between 
its  own  members,  Jesuit  priests,  and  popish  friars.' 

The  archbishop  delivered  up  all  the  documents  to  "Wentworth,  the 
lord  deputy,  who  in  council  decided  that  a  breach  of  trust  had  been 
committed;  and  on  11th  February,  1685,  a  commission  under  the  great 
seal  issued  to  John  Bramhall,  bishop  of  Derry,  sir  James  Ware, 
knight,  John  Atherton,  n.i).,  and  Eichard  Fitzgerald,  esq.,  empowering 
them  to  inspect  the  records  of  the  gild,  to  investigate  the  sums 
expended  on  pious  uses  since  1603,  and  to  inquire  as  to  leases  and 
fee-farms  on  foot,  with  the  considerations  paid  for  same.  These 
inquiries  were  to  be  preliminary  to  an  order  for  establishment  of  six 
priests,  who  were  to  be  in  possession  of  the  college  house  belonging 
to  the  fraternity,  which  had  been  granted  away  for  a  term  of  years. 
The  college  and  grounds  were  to  be  restored,  and  the  Eev.  Thomas 
Lowe  preferred ;  new  brethren  to  be  appointed,  and  a  principal  room 
in  the  college  reserved  for  meetings  of  the  gild,  and  as  a  place  for 
safely  keeping  its  muniments. 

In  a  return  (dated  20th  June,  1637)  to  the  above  commission,  the 
commissioners  reported  that  they  had,  on  search,  discovered  a  large 
number  of  houses  within  and  without  the  walls  of  Dublin,  as  well  as 
several  townlands  and  farms  in  the  counties  of  Dublin  and  Meath,  the 
property  of  the  fraternity,  which  were  concealed. 

From  the  date  of  Lord  8trafford's  recall  matters  lay  dormant,  and 


1  See  Hunting  of  the  Hotnish  Fox,  and  the  Quenehing  of  Sectarian  Itrebrandt^ 
&c.t  collected  by  sir  James  Ware,  out  of  the  memorials  of  eminent  men  both  in 
<;hurch  and  state  ;  published  for  the  public  good  by  Bobert  Ware,  gent.*  Dublin : 
printed  by  J.  Bay  for  Will.  Norman,  1683.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  £.  B.  McC. 
Diz  for  the  loan  of  his  copy  of  this  quaint  volume,  one  of  the  few  known  to  be 
in  existence.    In  it  appears  a  translation  of  this  Bull. 

2  Gilbeit's  Dublin,  vol.  i.,  p.  288. 
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in  the  Hunting  of  the  RomUh  Foa^  the  following  four  cauBes  are 
assigned  as  tending  to  hasten  his  end : — 

1.  His  reforming  of  Ireland  into  our  English  station. 

2.  Procuring  subsidies  by  parliament  at  Dublin  duriug  his  govem- 

ment. 

3.  Setting  up  the  Star  Chamber. 

4.  Eageme99  in  warehing  into  thie  gild. 

Three  aldermen  of  Dublin — Carroll,  Jans,  and  Malone,  brethren 
and  tenants  of  S.  Anne's  gild — are  declared  to  have  been  active 
enemies  of  Strafford. 

The  commission  and  return  mentioned  above  are  not  now  among 
the  public  records,  nor  would  they  appear  to  have  been  enrolled  in 
Chancery.  They  were,  doubtless,  preserved  in  the  council  office,  and 
must  have  been  consumed,  together  with  other  proceedings  in  the 
matter,  in  the  calamitous  fire  of  1711.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
whenever  the  mass  of  Strafford's  papers  and  letters  preserved  at 
Wentworth  Woodhouse,  in  Yorkshire,  shall  have  been  reported  on  by 
the  Historical  MSS.  Commission,  very  important  documents  con- 
nected, with  this  inquiry  into  S.  Anne's  gild,  which  caused  that 
statesman  so  much  anxiety,  will  be  discovered.  Meanwhile,  the 
account  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Bunting  of  the  Romish  Fox^  is 
valuable  and  important;  all  the  more  so  that  the  narrative  was 
compiled  from  papers  and  memoranda  of  sir  James  Ware,  a  most 
accurate  historian,  himself  one  of  the  commissioners  of  investigation. 

One  of  the  deeds  bears  the  following  endorsement : — ''  28  pieces 
perused  by  Mr.  Alexander  and  Mr.  Atherton,  by  order  from  the 
CounceU  Table,  10  July,  1634  " ;  and  a  lease  of  1639  contains  a 
recital  that  Andrew  Clerke  (lessee)  had,  in  obedience  to  an  order  of  the 
Lord  Deputy  and  Council,  dated  31  May,  1638,  delivered  to  S.  Anne'8 
gild  a  former  fee-farm  grant,  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  cancelled. 
The  following  is  a  Hst  of  the  gild  tenants,  specified  in  the  return 
to  the  commission,  and  there  is  a  note  to  the  effect  that  several  others 
held  premises,  whose  names  had  not  been  discovered  at  the  date  of  the 
return : — 

Sir  Patrick  Brown,  knight. 

Patrick  Brown. 

Plunkett,  alderman. 

Thomas  BalL 

\  See  cap.  viii.,  '<  The  foundation  of  S.  Anne's  guild  in  Dubb'n,  with  the  cheats 
of  that  Fraternity  found  out.*' 
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£dward  Fyan. 

Clement  Ash. 

Christopher  White,  alderman. 

Patrick  Bath. 

John  Hairison. 

Robert  Caddoll. 

John  Brice. 

Lymrick  Nottingham,  esquire.^ 

George  Forster. 

Sir  Philip  Percivall,  knight.' 

John  BaU.» 

John,  son  of  alderman  Kenedy. 

Clement  Usher. 

William  Purcell. 

Robert  Malone. 

Walter  Kenedy,  alderman. 

Dame  Pitz  Williams,  widow.* 

Andrew  Clerk,  alderman. 

Sir  Robert  Dixon,  knight. 

William  Malone,  alderman. 

Nicholas  Stephens,  alderman. 

Edward  Jans,"  alderman. 

James  Mey. 

Christopher  Hancock. 

Elliner  Terrel,  now  with  alderman  Pallace. 

Robert  Usher,  of  Crumlin. 

William  Nangle,  baron  of  the  Navan,  Co.  Meath. 

Christopher  Bamewall. 

The  Rey.  Thomas  Lowe's  object  in  originating  the  proceedings, 
which  produced  such  important  developments,  was  to  compel  the 
income  of  the  gild  property  to  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  and  service 
of  8.  Audoen's  church.  Now  that  the  Reformed  religion  was  estab- 
lished in  the  land,  there  was  no  longer  a  necessity  for  a  chantry,  with 
its  priests^  &c. ;  and  he  sought  that  the  ancient  parish  churchy  with 
which  it  had  for  a  couple  of  centuries  been  connected,  should  receive 

^  Zameriek  Nottingham's  will  was  proved  in  1648.  He  held  lands  at  Bally- 
owen,  &c.,  near  Lucan. 

'  Ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Egmont,  who  obtained  extensrve  tracts  of  forfeited 
lands  by  Patent.    He  died  in  1647,  having  married  a  daughter  of  Arthur  ITssher. 

s  Merchant,  of  Schoolhouse-lane,  Freeman  of  the  city,  1641. 

i  Named  in  S.  Audoen's  Vestry  Book  as  widow  Fits  WiUiams. 

»  Mayor,  1627-8. 
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the  benefit  of  the  gild  endowments,  which  were  gradually  being  con- 
yerted  to  superstitious  as  well  as  private  uses.  Lowe  affirmed  that 
the  fraternity  was  bound  to  support  a  chanting  minister  (to  which 
post  he  claimed  to  be  appointed)  and  six  vicars.  The  gild  pleaded 
that  its  entire  revenue  was  but  £74  14«.  yearly,  which  sum  was 
expended  on  the  parson,  organist,  choristers,  and  singing  men.  The 
commission,  however,  reported  that  the  annual  rents  amounted  to 
£289  l«.  7d.f  by  composition  made  with  tenants  for  houses  and  pre- 
mises discovered  up  to  the  date  of  the  report.  "With  reference  to 
these  transactions,  nothing  further  appears  to  be  discoverable. 

During  the  years  1642-1644  the  House  of  Commons  had  before  it 
the  affairs  of  the  gild.  In  the  first-named  year,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  its  grievances,  which  would  appear  to  not  have 
made  any  report.  In  April,  1644,  the  master  and  wardens  petitioned 
for  an  attachment  against  some  of  their  tenantry,  which  took  effect, 
as  in  August  of  that  year  Christopher  Handcock,  one  of  the  body, 
prayed  for  release  from  custody,  and  that  the  gild  be  left  to  its  le^ 
remedy  against  him.  It  was  ordered  that  John,  bishop  of  Berry, 
Bandall  Jewett,  Zachary  Tumepenny,  Peter  Stringer,  John  Tadpoole, 
and  Thomas  Lowe  should  appear  and  answer  in  writing  the  new 
petition  of  the  gild ;  but  the  Journals  of  the  House  are  silent  as  to 
any  subsequent  proceedings. 

On  27th  March,  1682,  the  prebendary  and  churchwardens  of 
S.  Audoen's,  on  behalf  of  the  parish,  filed  a  Bill  in  Chancery  against 
alderman  John  Eastwood,  master;  Michael  Chamberlain  and  Eobert 
Ball,  wardens;  Thomas  Browne,  James  Gemon,  John  Borr,  and 
Ignatius Furcell,  brethren  of  S.  Anne's  gild, — from  the  recitals  in  which 
a  good  deal  of  the  foregoing  information  has  been  gleaned.  As  in  the 
case  of  Lowe's  action,  the  plaintiffs  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that 
in  its  present  circumstances  S.  Anne's  gild  and  its  revenues  were  to 
be  used  solely  for  the  benefit  of  S.  Audoen's  church  and  parish.  The 
Bill  stated  that  the  fraternity  had  originally  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  a  chantry  of  six  priests,  two  choristers,  and  six 
singing  men,  together  with  an  organist,  for  the  worship  of  God  in  said 
paruh  ehurehj  and  that  its  annual  revenues  now  amounted  to  £2500, 
as  to  which  very  large  sum  a  gross  breach  of  trust  was  being  com- 
mitted. It  was  asserted  that  the  reason  the  gild  had  not  long  ago 
been  prevented  for  their  illegal  perversion  of  funds  was,  that  before 
1641  the  greater  number  of  the  members  were  Roman  Catholics.  For 
some  little  time  after  its  affairs  had  been  inquired  into  by  the  Council, 
and  new  brethren  appointed  under  Council  orders,  the  church  services 

B.I.A.  PSOC,  VOL.  XXV.,  BBC.  c]  [4] 
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had  been  properly  maintained,  and  the  churcli  fabric  repaired^  but 
«uice  the  Bebellion,  Eoman  Catholic  masters  and  wardens  were  elected, 
who  distributed  the  reyenues  among  popish  priests  and  the  members 
of  the  fraternity,  and  allowed  the  coUege  to  become  niinons.  They 
had  been  saccessful  in  concealing  the  nature  and  true  value  of  a  large 
portion  of  such  revenues ;  and  the  plaintiffs  sought  that  the  defendants 
should  be  compelled  to  make  discovery  of  the  mean  and  bounds  of  the 
gild  property,  and  that  its  original  purposes  should  be  carried  into  effect. 

On  16th  June,  1682,  the  principal  defendants  filed  their  answer, 
in  which  they  furnished  a  general  history  of  the  gild  from  about  1620, 
pleading  facts  from  their  own  point  of  view,  and  totally  denying  that 
they  or  their  predecessors  were  bound  to  support  the  clergy  and 
services  of  S.  Audoen's.  They  affirmed  that  at  the  time  the  CSouncil 
orders  were  being  executed,  the  Commissioners  carried  matters  with  a 
very  high  hand,  scourging  the  tenants  by  attachments  and  imprison- 
ment. To  show  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  insinuation  in 
the  BUI  as  to  the  principal  officers  having  been  Boman  Catholics,  a  list 
of  masteare  and  wardens  from  1 638  was  supplied,^  from  which  it  appeared 
that  nearly  all  elected  up  to  1681  beloDged  to  the  Beformed  faith. 
As  to  the  college,  the  defendants  did  not  believe  that  it  was,  either  by 
the  foundation  or  otherwise,  designed  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
said  six  priests,  or  that  they  ever  belonged  to  the  cBconomy  of 
S.  Audoen's  church.  The  remaining  defendants  also  answered,  but 
no  decree  appears  to  have  been  pronounced. 

The  Vestry  Book  of  S.  Audoen's,  under  date  24th  June,  1684, 
records  a  meeting,  at  which  a  resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect  that  the 
cause  between  the  Prebendary  of  8.  Audoen's  and  the  gild  of  S.  Anne 
should  be  left  to  the  arbitration  of  his  grace  the  lord  Chancellor.' 
Erom  a  pamphlet  on  the  case  of  the  gild,  among  some  papers  in 
the  Gilbert  collection  in  the  City  Hall,  it  would  appear  that  the  officers 
of  the  fraternity  so  constantly  and  succeasfully  evaded  this  reference 
to  the  archbishop,  that  in  the  end  the  matter  fell  throu^. 

The  last  mention  of  St.  Anne's  gild  that  has  come  under  my  notice 
is  a  judgment'  on  an  inquisition  of  the  Wide  Streets  Commissioners, 
Dublin,  in  1824,  as  to  the  value  of  certain  premises  and  the  sums  to 
be  paid  for  interests  in  thenu  Under  it  the  wardens,  brethren,  and 
sisters  of  the  gild  were  declared  entitled  to  £30,  for  the  fee  and 
inheritance  of  Kos.  3  and  4  S.  Audoen's  arch. 

1  Appendix  II.  >  Patent  Roll,  6  Geo.  lY. 

'  Michael  Boyle,  archbiahop  of  Armagh,  formerly  arohbiahop  of  Dublin. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

Gaixkdas  of  Dxedb  of  the  Gilb  of  S.  Aknx  nr  S.  Axtdows^b 

Chttkch.* 

[The  current  munben  in  the  margin  are  for  conyenienoe  of  reference.  The 
numbers  prefixed  to  each,  and  enclosed  in  brackets,  are  found  on  the  originals. 
They  refer  to  an  abstract  book  of  the  documents  belonging  to  the  gild,  compiled 
in  1772  by  James  Goddard,  the  derk,  in  which  they  are  numbered  consecutively 
from  1  to  841.] 

Chaittbt  Pbiesis. 

1.  (63)  Indented  deed,  dated  10  October,  18^  Edwaid  IT., 

10  Oct.  whereby  Robbat  Doyxijall,  knight,  gives  100  marks  to 
1478.  Thomas  Mttlohait,  merchant,  master  of  S.  Anne's  gild, 
Walter  Piers  and  William  Crampe,  wardens,  to  be  disposed 
in  merchandise,  lid.  for  every  I2d.  increase*  (t .  e.  increment  or  profit), 
by  the  hands  of  him  that  in  that  part  shall  be  their  merchant ;  and 
he  or  they  in  whose  hands  said  100  marks  is,  to  receive  the  overplus 
of  the  increase  of  said  100  marks  over  said  Hd.  of  every  12d.  yearly 
for  ever.  The  gild  to  find  two  priests  able  to  sing  and  pray  for  them 
in  8.  Audoen's  church,  such  as  grantor  shall  name  in  writing  on  the 
back  of  the  Indenture  remaining  with  said  gild.  The  merchants 
to  whom  the  100  marks  are  delivered  are  to  give  security,  if  they  die 
or  give  up  the  money,  or  salt  and  iron,  at  the  price  at  which  it  was 
bought,  and  others  that  have  goods  in  hands  shall  adventure  not  to 
part  these  goods  over  the  sea,  out  of  this  land ;  and  if  any  of  said 
Bobert's  cousins  or  allies  find  sufficient  surety  for  any  part  of  these 
goods  as  above,  they  shall  be  preferred  before  any  other. 

If  lands  in  the  fields  in  a  good  part  of  the  country  may  be 
purchased,  that  to  be  done. 

After  said  Bobert's  death,  the  gild  to  see  th^t  the  priests  are  to 
make  a  mind  day  for  his  soul  the  day  he  dies.  The  regular  chaplains 
of  said  gild  to  be  kept  in  addition  to  the  two  priests.  [Sbal.] 

^  The  following  Deeds  are  in  Latin  :~Nos.  20,  21,  28,  26,  32,  36  to  44,  68  to 
81,  83  to  85,  88  to  98,  101  to  103,  106,  113  to  118,  119,  120,  125,  128,  129,  130, 
133  to  152  and  160.    The  remainder  are  in  English. 

*  In  the  case  of  the  religious  gild  of  S.  Mary  at  Cambridge,  certain  members 
took  various  commodities  on  loan,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  paid  for  them,  at  the 
same  time  paying  **  increment,"  which  thus  seemed  in  the  nature  of  interest  on 
the  loan.— Cambridge  Gild  Mtcwdf,  1903,  ed.  by  Misa  M.  Batsson. 
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2.  (64)  Indenture  dated   12  August,   3°  Henry  VII.^ 
12  Ang.    whereby  Habbt  Whyte,  mlister  of  S.  Anne's  gild,  John 

1488.  Whyte  and  Richard  .  .  .  /  wardens,  grant  to  John  DRoimr, 
chaplain,  40«.  yearly,  to  be  paid  quarterly  during  his  life, 
charged  on  a  messuage  some  time  Thomas  Walton's  (or  Wolton),  now 
.  .  ,  .^  the  gate  of  said  John  Dromyn  and  Simon  DufP,  chaplains,  said 
Dromyn  to  have  his  table  ^*  competent "  during  the  time  he  inhabits  said 
messuage,  which  the  gild  is  to  keep  in  repair.  The  gild  to  find 
bread,  wine,  and  wax ;  all  according  to  the  will  and  testament  of 
said  Thomas  Walton.  [Seal.] 

3.  (72)  Thomas  Bibmikghau,  citizen  and  merchant  of 
[10  May,    Dublin,  master  of  S.  Anne's  gild,  sir  Tade  [Cor],  chaplain, 

1612]  and  William  .  .  .  ,'  wardens,  grant  to  sir  Thoicab  Gale, 
chaplain,  the  serrice  of  a  chantry  priest  in  8.  Audoen's 
church,  to  be  exercised  at  the  altar  of  S.  Nicholas,  or  any  other  altar 
in  said  church,  at  the  pleasure  of  said  gild,  at  a  salary  of  53«.  ^d,  per 
year.  The  gild  undertake  to  find  him  a  mass-book,  chalice,  yestments, 
bread,  wine,  wax,  &c. ;  also  a  chamber,  and  to  furnish  his  table 
honestly,  according  to  the  degree  of  an  honest  priest.  In  default, 
a  sum  of  53«.  ^d.  yearly  to  be  paid  him.  [Date  illegible.]  [Dated 
10  May,  1512,  in  Abstract  Book,  S.  Anne's  gild  (Gilbert  mss.).] 

4.  (71)  Deed  dated  4  October,  5°  Henry  VIII.,  whereby 
4  Oct.      Nicholas  Hkrbabte,   of    Dublin,    merchant,  master  of 

1513.  S.  Anne's  gild,  sir  Patrick  Dowelyng,  chaplain,  and 
Henry  Russell,  merchant,  wardens,  appoint  sir  Tadbw  Cor, 
chaplain,  to  be  a  chantry  priest  in  S.  Audoen's,  at  the  altar  of  S.  Anne's 
chapel,  at  a  salary  of  4  marks,  and  he  to  have  his  table  honestly 
provided;  also  the  chamber  in  S.  Audoen's  churchyard,  which  he 
now  inhabits.  The  gild  to  provide  all  ornaments  necessary  for  divine 
service.  On  their  default,  liberty  to  distrain  on  lands  in  Co.  Dublin. 
Signed  "  Tadie  Corr."  [Seal.] 

"Notwithstanding  thys  grante,  y«  cellere  endyr  y«  foresayde 
chamb!:    ys  exceptyth." 

6.  (66)  Indented  deed  dated  20  March,  20°  Henry  VIII., 

20  Mar.    between  Henby  Gaidon,  of  Dublin,  merchant,  master  of 

1529.      S.  Anne's  gild,  Nicholas  TJmfre,  merchant,  and  sir  Thomas 

Cale,  chaplain,  wardens,  and  Eichasd  Talbot,  of  Dublin, 

1  Tom.  a  lUegible. 
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merchant.  Recites  that  said  Eichard  had  certain  evidences,  muniments, 
and  writings  made  to  him  hy  Eichard  Sharp,  son  and  heir  of  Thomas 
Sharp,  late  of  Dublin,  merchant,  of  certain  messuages  and  lands  in 
Dublin,  all  which  he  gave  to  said  master  and  wardens,  to  remain  in 
their  custody,  to  the  behoof  of  the  said  fraternity.  The  said  Eichard 
Talbot  releases  all  hid  right  in  them  on  condition  that  every  priest 
who  shall  do  Ood  service  upon  S.  Anne's  Eent  in  the  church  of 
8.  Audoen  shall  yearly  on  the  Sunday  before  the  feast  of  S.  Barnabe 
the  apostle,  keep  his  (said  Eichard's)  obit,  with  solemn  mass  and 
dirige  by  plain  song,  in  perpetuity.  The  bellman  of  said  city  for  the 
time  being  to  go  the  Saturday  next  before  S.  Bamabe's  day,  according 
to  the  old  laudable  custom,  to  the  old  station  places  appointed  and 
limited  within  said  city,  to  ''bid"  &  pater  noster  and  a/oe  for  the 
souls  of  said  Eichard,  his  wife,  children,  and  their  sequels,  and  such 
as  they  are  bound  to  pray  for,  jointly  and  severally.  If  said  priests, 
or  any  of  them  in  time  to  come,  do  not  well  and  truly  keep  yearly 
said  obit,  with  the  bellman  going  the  Saturday  before  at  the  time 
appointed,  except  sickness  "let"  any  of  them,  or  for  some  other 
reason,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  to  enter  on  the  premises,  and  distrain 
for  5«.  yearly  rent,  without  any  contradiction  of  the  gild,  the  distress 
to  be  divided  among  poor  people. 

6.  (68)  Deed  dated  28  September,  1531, whereby  Nicholas 

28  Sept.  QwsTTRoi)  of  Dublin,  merchant,  master  of  S.  Anne's  gild, 
1531.  Thomas  Phyllype  and  Henry  Tayllor,  wardens,  grant  to  sir 
Thomas  Mobs,  chaplain,  the  service  of  a  chantry  priest,  in 
St.  Audoen's  church,  as  at  the  altar  of  S.  Katherine's  chapel  in  same,  as 
far  forth  as  God  shall  give  >iiTn  grace  and  bodily  health,  at  a  salary  of 
4  marks  a  year.  The  gild  to  find  him  his  table  honestly,  according  to 
the  degree  of  a  priest,  as  well  when  he  is  sick  as  when  he  is  whole, 
yearly  and  daily  during  his  life,  or  four  marks  as  he  shall  elect ;  also  a 
chamber  wherein  he  may  lie,  that  is,  the  nearest  chamber  on  the  right 
hand  next  the  entry,  or  coming  in  to  Cromlyng,*  which  sir  William 
Oafne  had  last,  and  which  the  master  and  wardens  will  not  allow  to 
become  ruinous.  The  gild  to  find  all  necessary  ornaments,  also  bread, 
wine,  and  wax.  In  their  default,  said  sir  Thomas  to  be  at  liberty  to 
distrain  on  the  gild  premises  in  the  city  of  Dublin  or  the  county  of  the 
same* 


1  See  p.  27 ;  also  Deed  No.  124.     This  was  the  name  of  a  messuage  close  to 
the  steeple  of  8.  Audoen's  Church. 
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Memorandum ;  agreed  17  April,  1586,  that  Bir  Thomas  More  shall 
haye  the  uppermost  ohamher  of  the  tower  of  Blakeney's  Inns. 

{Indoreo). — "  Sir  Thomas  More  ys  endentor  of  hys  mortyfycacyon, 
and  his  chambor  w^  in  Cromlon,  and  after  his  chambor  w^'^in  the 
toure." 

7.  (73)  Jakiss  FrrzsiMON,  Dublin,  merchant,  master  of 
29  Oet.    S.  Anne's  gild,  sir  Thady  Cor,  and  sir  William  Druet, 

1586.      wardens,  grant  to  sir  Thadt  Cos,  chaplain,  the  cellar  under 
his  chamber,  called  8.  Anne's  workhouse  (sir  Thady's  own 
house  excepted),  for  31  years  at  the  yearly  rent  of  8«. 

Sir  Thady  coyenants  to  build  a  loft  on  part  of  said  cellar,  with  a 
stairs  to  same,  and  to  sustain  said  loft  with  a  roof. 
Dated  29  October,  27^  Henry  VIII.  [Seal.] 

8.  (65)  Indented    deed,     dated    13    February,     1535, 
18  Feb.,    whereby  Jahes  Fttzstmon,  Dublin,  merchant,  master  of 

1585.  S.  Anne's  gild,  Mathcw  Godyng,  and  Clement  Halman, 
wardens,  grant  to  sir  Jambs  Mobs,  chaplain,  the  service  of  a 
chantry  priest  within  S.  Audoen's  church,  to  sing  at  all  services  in  said 
church,  as  at  the  altar  of  S.  Clere  in  same,  as  far  forth  as  Ood  will  give 
him  grace  thereto  and  bodily  health  ;  to  hold  for  life.  Said  sir  James 
binds  himself  to  the  gild  to  sing  diligently,  &c.,  and  to  be  obedient  so 
to  do  at  the  request  of  the  master  and  wardens,  and  that  he  will  not 
depart  from  his  post  except  on  promotion  to  a  benefice  of  greater  value, 
nor  to  be  absent  without  leave.  He  to  receive  a  salary  of  8  marks 
yearly,  and  to  have  the  second  chamber  of  the  tower  of  Blaknye*s 
Inns,  that  is,  the  chamber  next  to  the  yault,  which  the  gild  will 
not  suffer  to  be  ruinous.  The  master  and  wardens  to  find  all 
manner  of  ornaments  requisite  to  sing  mass  at  said  altar. 

In  case  of  the  gild  not  fulfilling  all,  sir  James  may  enter  on  all 
their  lands  in  Co.  Dublin  for  distress. 

16  August,  1541.  Nicholas  Bbnitet,  master,  sir  Henry  Gawrane, 
and  Henry  Russell,  wardens,  gave  to  sir  Jahes  Mobe,  for  his  life,  the 
new  chamber  built  oyer  the  kitchen,  with  the  little  garden  next  the 
chancel,  and  portion  of  the  great  garden  lying  against  said  new  cham- 
ber, which  he  hedged  about  with  quick  •*  fiythe,"  *  he  surrendering 
the  second  chamber  of  the  tower.     All  other  buildings  that  he  intends 

^  Some  writers  Bay  this  includes  all  hedgewood,  except  thorns.  Halliwell 
explains  the  word  as  a  hedge  or  coppice. 
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to  btiild  within  the  precincts  of  St.  Anne's  Inns,  the  gild  wills  him  to 
enjoy  for  life,  as  long  as  he  dwells  within  said  Inns.  [Seal.] 

9.  (67)  Deed,  dated   12  March,  1535,  whereby  Jamcs 
18  Kar.,   EitzsYicoEr,  Dublin,  merchant,  master  of  S.  Anne's  gild, 

IfiSS.  Mathew  Gbdyng,  and  Clement  Halman,  wardens,  grant  to 
air  HsHET  Gavbait,  chaplain,  the  serrice  of  a  chantry  priest 
within  S.  Andoen's  church,  at  all  services  in  same,  as  at  the  altar  of 
B.  Thomas  there ;  sir  Henry  binds  himself  to  sing  at  Divine  Service  as 
far  as  his  learning  and  *'  conyng  "  shall  extend,  and  to  be  obedient  to 
said  master  and  wardens ;  not  to  depart  out  of  service  of  said  chantry 
priest  during  his  life,  except  in  case  of  promotion  to  a  benefice,  and 
then  on  special  petition  to  them,  nor  to  be  absent  withont  their  leave. 
He  to  have  asalaryof  8  marks  per  year,  and  the  fourth  chamber  within 
Blakeney's  Inns,  which  the  gild  will  not  permit  to  become  ruinous. 
The  gild  to  find  aU  ornaments  necessary  to  sing  mass.  On  their 
default,  said  sir  Henry  to  be  at  liberty  to  enter  into  all  the  messuages 
and  lands  of  the  gild  in  Go.  Dublin,  and  distrain.  [Seal.] 

10.  (75)  The  Masxsk  and  Wabdebts  of  8.  Anne's  gild,  and 
20  Oct.,    also  the  proctors  and  parishioners  of  S.  Audoen's  church 

1640.  appoint  William  Fxmmr,  clerk,  to  one  of  their  olerkshipa 
in  said  church,  which  said  William  now  occupies,  and  also  a 
clerk  within  said  church,  with  half-endele  of  church  cake,^  bells,  and 
"  mind  "^  money,  to  hold  for  his  life,  at  a  salary  of  7  marks,  out  of 
all  the  gild's  lands,  etc.  He  to  perform  the  following  services,  viz. : 
to  sing  and  read  in  choir  daily  at  God's  divine  service ;  and  every 
second  week  to  bring,  or  cause  to  be  brought,  both  fire  and  water ;  to 
ling  the  bells  (^'  forforthe  "  the  ring  of  said  divine  service) ;  and  to 
wait  on  the  parish  priest  in  visiting  sick-folk  in  the  parish.  Dated 
20  October,  82°  Henry  VIU.  [Seal.] 

11.  (69)  Deed  dated  17   September,  37°  Henry  VHI., 
17  Sept.,    whereby  (after  reciting  that  William  Queytrot,  late  of 

1545.      Dublin,  merchant,  in  his  will  bequeathed  to  the  gild  of 

S.  Aime  a  siun  of  money,  which  was  bestowed  on  the  College 

by  the  administrator  of  the  said  William)  Walter  Tyrrell,  of  Dublin, 

I  The  clerk  here  would  be  entitled  to  a  half  share  in  the  proflto  on  cake  pro* 
Tided,  with  other  things,  on  the  commemoration  days  of  deceased  persons. 

'  The  month's  mind,  or  commemoration,  is  the  mass  celebrated  for  the  soul  of 
a  deceased  person  at  the  expiration  of  a  month  after  death. 
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merchant,  master  of  said  gild,  Robert  Goldyng  and  Walter  Barby, 
Dublin,  merchants,  wardens,  grant  and  agree  with  Javes  Quettkot, 
son  and  heir  of  said  William,  and  bind  themselves  to  keep  the  obit,  or 
**  mynde,"  of  said  William  in  S.  Audoen's  church,  once  every  year 
during  the  world,  that  is,  on  the  Sunday  next  after  the  feast  of 
S.  Bartylme,  the  apostle,  in  manner  following ;  on  Saturday  afternoon 
Dirige  by  note,  with  five  pryketts  (tapers)  of  wax  burning,  and  on  the 
morrow  after,  a  mass  of  requiem  by  note,  with  said  five  pryketts 
burning,  at  the  cost  of  the  gild.  In  case  of  default,  power  to  enter 
and  distrain.  [Seal.] 

12.  (70)  Deed,  dated   17   September,  37°  Henry  VIII., 
17  Sept.,   made  between  Walter  Tybsell,  Dublin,  merchant,  master 

1646.  of  8.  Anne's  gild,  Robert  [Goldyng]  and  Walter  Barby, 
wardens,  and  Thomas  Stephtns  (or  Stewnys),  Dublin,  mer- 
chant, and  Alsok  FnzsYMoiir,  his  wife,  late  wife  to  Alexander  Bessyke, 
Dublin,  merchant,  deceased ;  whereby,  after  reciting  that  said 
Alexander  Bessyke,  by  his  will,^  left  to  S.  Anne's  gild  money,  which 
was  bestowed  by  his  executors  on  the  College,  said  gild  now  binds  itself 
to  keep  the  obit  or  mind  of  said  Alexander  and  Alson  Eitzsymon,  his 
wife,  in  S.  Audoen's  church,  once  every  year,  on  the  Sunday  next  after 
the  feast  of  S.  John  the  Baptist  (that  is),  on  Saturday  at  afternoon, 
Dirige  by  note  with  five  pryketts  of  wax  burning,  and  the  morrow  after, 
a  mass  of  requiem  by  note,  with  said  five  pryketts,  at  the  cost  of  the 
gild ;  in  default,  said  Thomas  and  Alson  to  be  at  liberty  to  enter  on 
the  lands  of  the  gild,  until  the  master  and  wardens  pay  20«.,  which 
is  to  be  used  by  them  at  their  will.  [Seal.] 

13.  (74)  Nicholas  XJmfeet,  Dublin,  merchant,  master  of 
28  Sept.,  S.  Anne's  gild,  Walter  Barby  and   Clement  Halman, 

1646.  wardens,  grant  to  Robebt  Fitzsthon,  clerk,  an  annuity  or 
annual  rent  of  8/.  out  of  all  the  gild's  lands,  &c.,  in  Dublin 
city  or  elsewhere  in  Ireland,  for  his  life,  in  part  payment  of  his  salary 
for  services  in  the  church  of  S.  Audoen,  in  singing  and  playing  at  the 
organs  (if  said  Robert  be  in  bodily  health)  at  all  services,  principal 
feasts  and  holy  days,  and  on  '^  feryall "  days  only  at  Mary  Mass  and 
anthem  and  Jesu  Mass  on  the  Friday.  It  shall  be  sufficient  that  the 
sexton  of  said  church  being  found  and  appointed  by  said  Robert,  and 
the  other  clerk  assigned  and  '*  waged  "  in  said  church,  shall  exercise 

^  See  No.  22. 
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and  use  the  office  of  carrying  of  Holy  water,  and  waiting  on  the 
curate  in  visiting  all  sick-folk,  within  the  parish,  in  discharge  of  said 
Eobert  at  all  such  times.  Said  Eohert  to  have  during  life  yearly  half 
the  profit  of  the  hells  and  of  the  church-cake ;  that  is,  half  what 
pertains  to  the  derk  of  said  church  in  times  past. 
Dated  28  September,  38°  Henry  VIII. 

14.  (81)  Ntcholas  XJkfrse,  of  Dublin,  alderman,  master 

1  Oct,    of  S.  Anne's  gild,  Clement  Halman  and  Walter  Barby, 

1646.     wardens,  appoint  sir  Thomas  Gaftnsb,  of  Dublin,  chaplain, 

a  chantry  priest  in  the  church  of  S.  Audoen,  as  at  the  altar 

•of  S.  Anne  there,  at  a  salary  of  8  marks,  with  the  third  chamber  of  the 

gallery  of  Blackney's  Inns,  next  from  the  church  (with  the  clauses  in 

■similar  deeds  as  before). 

Dated  1  October,  38°  Henry  VIII.  [Seal.] 

16.  (84)  Nicholas  Whffbet,  Dublin,  merchant,  master  of 

9  Jan.,     S.  Anne's  gild,  Clement  Halman    and  Walter  Barby, 

1647.      wardens,  appoint  sir  Stmon  Carpindeb,  chaplain,  a  chantry 

priest  in  the  church  of  S.  Audoen,  at  the  altar  of  the 

B.y.M.  there,  at  a  salary  of  8  marks   (with  the  usual  clauses  and 

•conditions). 

Dated  9  January,  1546.  [Seal.] 

16.  (62)  Nicholas  Wmpfeet,  of  Dublin,  merchant,  master  of 

26  Aug.,  S.  Anne's  gild,  George  Brune,  chaplain,  and  Walter  Barby, 

1649.  Dublin,  merchant,  wardens,  grant  to  sir  John  Eoghe- 
PORBE  Dublin,  chaplain,  the  service  of  a  priest,  which  sir 
Henry  Gaurane  lately  held,  namely,  to  sing  and  serve  all  divine 
services  which  have  to  be  served  in  S.  Audoen's  church,  as  well  in  the 
choir  as  other  places ;  also  a  chamber  in  Blakeney's  Inns,  wherein 
sir  Henry  dwelt.  To  hold  for  life,  as  well  in  sickness  as  in  health,  at 
a  salary  of  8  marks,  to  be  paid  quarterly.  The  gild  to  find  all  orna- 
ments for  service,  with  bread,  wine,  and  wax,  and  other  necessaries. 
In  default  of  payment  of  salary,  said  sir  John  to  have  liberty  of 
entering  on  all  the  gild's  lands  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Dublin. 
The  gild  to  keep  in  repair  and  maintain  the  chamber. 

Id,  paid  sir  John  by  way  of  possession  of  his  salary,  and  seisin 
given  him  of  his  chamber.  [Seal.] 

Dated  26  August,  3°  Edward  VI. 

(/n  dorao), — "  The  annuities  of  the  ministers." 
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17.  (76)  Henbt  Plukkett,  of  Dublin,  alderman,  master  of 
18  June,   B.  Anne's  gild,  sir  George  Brune  and  John  Walljmgford, 

1552.     wardens,  appoint  sir  Nicholas  Cor,  of  Dublin,  chaplain,  a 

priest  in  S.  Andoen's  church,  to  sing  and  read  at  all 

services  in  the  church ;  he  not  to  depart  from  his  post,  except  on 

promotion,  nor  be  absent  without  leave.     Salary  8  marks,  with  an 

honest  chamber  within  the  house  of  Blackenye's  Inns. 

Dated  18  June,  6«  Edward  VI.  [Seal.] 

18.  (78)  Thouas  Fttz  Stmon,  Dublin,  alderman,  master  of 
80  Jane,  S.  Anne's  gild,  Patrick  Mey,  Dublin,  merchant,  and  sir 

1664.  George  Brune,  chaplain,  wardens,  appoint  Thomas 
Caddell,  chaplain  of  S.  Audoen's  church,  to  the  service  of  a 
chantry  priest  in  said  church,  to  sing  at  all  divine  service ;  to  hold  i or 
life,  he  to  be  obedient,  not  to  depart  or  be  absent,  &c.  (clauses  as  in 
previous  grants).  Salary  8  marks  yearly,  with  convenient  table  or 
board  daily,  and  a  chamber  convenient  for  a  priest. 

Should  the  gild  be  in  default,  said  Thomas  Caddell  to  have  liberty 
to  enter  on  their  lands  in  the  city  or  county  of  Dublin,  and  distrain. 
Dated  30  June,  6°  Elizabeth. 

{In  dorso), — The  28  pieces  were  perused  by  Mr.  Alexander  and  Mr. 
Atherton^  by  order  from  the  Councell  table,  10  July,  1634. 

19.  (80)  Deed,  dated  1  July,  6°  Elizabeth,  whereby  (after 
1  July,    reciting  that  Nicholas  TJmfrey,  late  master  of  S.  Anne's 

1664.  gild,  Clement  Halman  and  Walter  Barby,  wardens,  by  deed 
dated  1st  October,  37°  Henry  VIH.  (1645),  granted  to  sir 
George  Brunne,  chaplain,  the  service  of  a  chantry  priest  for  life,  at  a 
yearly  salary  of  10  marks),  Thomas  FuzStmoit,  of  Dublin,  alderman, 
master  of  S.  Anne's  gild,  sir  George  Brune  and  Patrick  Mey,  wardens, 
grant  to  Edwabd  EitzStmok  and  Gsoboe  Tatlob,  gentlemen,  as 
trustees,  in  oonsideration  of  the  faithful  service  of  said  sir  George 
Brune  done  as  chantry  priest,  4L  6«.  Sd.  for  life,  for  the  use  of  said 
sir  George  Brune,  by  way  of  augmentation  of  his  salary ;  also  the  east 
chamber  next  the  garden,  wherein  sir  James  More  lately  dwelt,  and  all 

^  In  1640,  Atherton,  who  became  Bishop  of  Waterfoid,  was  hanged  in  Dublin 
for  a  criminal  o£fence.  He  had  been  preyiously  chaplain  to  Lord  Strafford. 
A  curious  account  of  his  last  days,  and  a  sermon  preached  at  his  bnzial,  were 
published  hy  Dr.  Bernard,  the  biographer  of  Ussher.— Lecky's  Ireland  in  th$ 
Eighteenth  Century,  i.  207. 
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the  roomfi  and  places  thereof ,  for  the  life  of  said  sir  George  Brone. 
The  gild  make  John  Lampken,  of  Dublin,  merchant,  attorney  to  enter 
and  take  possession  on  behalf  of  said  Brune. 


Intbktobibs  Ain)  Testaments. 

90.  (308)  Ihyentoby  of  the  goods  of  Joan,  daughter  of 

82  May,   William  Douce,  made  at  Dublin,  22  May,  1381. 

1S61.  A  messuage  and  two  shops  in  8.  Audoen's  parish,  40/. 

Two  shops  which  Roger  Falliagh  and  Thomas  Savage  hold 
in  same,  10/.  A  messuage  (with  two  cellars  beneath)  which  Bichard 
Ghamberleyn  dwells  in,  in  the  parish  of  S.  John  '<  abothe-stret,"  50 
marks.  A  shop,  with  a  garden  in  the  Scarlet-lane,  4  marks.  Four 
shops,  with  a  garden,  in  S.  Erands-st.,  10  marks.  Three  shops  in 
8.  Thomas-st.,  opposite  8.  Catherine's  church.  Two  shops  in  same 
street,  roofed  witii  tiles,  which  she  wishes  Bichard  Glasewry ght  to  hare 
for  oyer.  A  brass  pot,  6s. ;  ^  stone  house  and  messuage  in  Kisher's-lane, 
and  two  selds  in  the  comer  of  same,  in  the  east  side,  which  she  wishes 
William  Decer  to  hare  for  ever ;  a  stone  house,  with  garden  and  solar, 
on  the  west  side  of  said  lane,  which  said  William  is  also  to  have;  a 
iolar,  with  a  watery  cellar  beneath,  and  three  selds,  with  porch  and 
solar,  in  the  Gooks'-st.  parish  of  8.  Audoen,  which  said  William  is 
also  to  have. 

T£STAMs;irx  of  said  Jom  Douce. 

To  be  buried  in  the  church  of  8.  John  without  the  New  Gate.  She 
bequeaths  as  follows,  to  the  altar  of  8.  Audoen,  10«. ;  8.  Mary's  altar 
in  said  church,  10«. ;  John  Walsch,  chaplain,  40</. ;  Eobert  Logh, 
chaplain,  40J. ;  each  chaplain  in  8.  Audoen's  church,  I2d, ;  the  abbess 
imd  nuns  of  the  Hogges,  for  their  works,  1  mark ;  the  works  of  8.  James', 
Dublin,  5$, ;  towards  feeding  the  sick  of  8.  John's  without  the  New  Gate, 
20s.  The  four  mendicant  orders,  by  equal  portions,  40«.  The  works 
of  8.  Olave's,  Dublin,  half  a  mark.  The  works  of  8.  Nicholas' ,  Dublin, 
and  for  the  bell  of  said  church,  404. ;  the  sick  of  8.  Stephen's,  Dublin, 
68. ;  the  prisoners  in  the  castle,  404. ;  the  prisoners  in  the  town  prison, 
184. ;  the  prisoners  in  the  Tholsel,  124.  Towards  making  the  bridge 
of  Satb^unham,  1  mark ;  the  two  parish  clerks  of  8.  Audoen's  church, 
by  equal  portions,  2«. ;  John,  the  clerk,  and  his  sister,  2«. ;  the 
priest  in  8.  Sepulchre's  prison,  2#. ;  the  cripple  who  lies  oppo- 
site Nicholas  Seriaunt's  inn,  124.;  brother  John  Barby,  404.; 
the  four    scholars   in    8.  Audoen's    church,    2«. ;    Henry   Soman, 
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12i. ;  Nicholas  Porman,  \2d.  \  James  Nassbe,  chaplain,  10«.; 
Adam  Piers,  chaplain,  half  a  mark ;  John  Monteyn,  18(7. ;  Anyn.,  2«.; 
Alice  Gadby,  40«. ;  Amoe  Grays,  2  marks ;  the  works  of  S.  Brigid 
del  Poll,  half  a  mark  ;  the  works  of  the  Friars  Minors,  Dublin,  20«. ; 
the  works  of  S.  John's  church  without  the  New  Gate,  Dublin,  half  a 
mark ;  the  works  of  Holy  Trinity,  Dublin,  half  a  mark ;  the  works  of 
the  Carmelite  Friars,  Dublin,  half  a  mark;  the  works  of  the 
Augustinian  Friars,  Dublin,  half  a  mark;  the  works  of  the  Friars 
Preachers,  Dublin,  half  a  mark;  good  wife  Waterfeld  and  her 
children,  2«. ;  William  Walsch  and  Margery,  his  wife,  4«. ;  William 
Decer,  40«. ;  Brother  David  Meson,  40J. ;  John  Key,  her  servaut,  half 
a  mark ;  the  son  of  Henry  Fox,  2«. ;  the  son  of  Richard  Martyn,  2<. ; 
William  Decer,  a  brass  pot,  worth  5«. ;  she  appoints  Richard  Gham- 
berleyn  and  Roger  Falyagh,  executors. 

21.  (93)  IiTTEirroRT  of  the  goods  of  Richabd  Codde,  citizen 

20  Dec,   and  baker,  of  Dublin,  made  there  on  Saturday  next  before 

1438.  the  feast  of  the  Nativity,  1438.  In  money  by  tale,  4/. ;  a 
maser,  a  nut,  and  four  pieces  of  silver  w<>rth  3/. ;  twelve 
silver  spoons,  20«. ;  6  silver  spoons,  6«. ;  divers  vessels  of  brass  and 
lead,  6  marks ;  pewter  vessels,  6«.  8<f. ;  ewers  and  basins,  10«. ;  a 
hauberk  and  a  viser,  109. ;  a  sword-belt,^  4«. ;  divers  necessaries  for 
the  bake-house,  hall  and  chamber,  13«.  4<f. ;  com  and  meal,  20<. ;  a 
craonoc  of  malt,  10«. ;  three  swords,  6«. ;  a  hogshead  and  two  barrels, 
20«. ;  a  brass  pot,  13«.  ^d. ;  a  skifE,  13«.  ^d. ;  sum  171.  8«.  ^d. 

Debts  due  to  said  Richard  Codde. 

The  lord  archbishop  of  Dublin  for  bread,  10/.,  of  which  testator 
remits  40«.,  so  that  the  said  lord  archbishop  may  be  favourable  to 
Joan  his  wife.  Thomas  Cusak,  deceased,  on  a  girdle  and  a  covered 
piece  of  silver,  6  marks.  Richard  Walshe,  tailor,  on  a  cup  and  8 
silver  spoons,  20s.  Stephen  Sale,  on  a  piece  of  silver,  16«. ;  Joan 
Clynton,  on  a  piece  of  silver,  4«. ;  and  a  silver  goblet,  3«.  Robert 
Olanon,  on  a  silver  cover,  4«. ;  the  wife  of  Peter  Sewardby,  on  a 
girdle,  6«.  %d. ;  Martyn  Brabane,  on  a  set  of  beads,  \2d. ;  Margaret  ^ 
Brigham,  on  a  spoon,  \2d,\  a  man  from  the  March  on  a  hauberk,  5«. ; 
John  Wafre,  on  2  hauberks,  and  a  dagger  and  girdle,  18«.  (not  worth 
10«.) ;  the  wife  of  John  Gardener,  on  a  brass  pot,  16«.  Ad, ;  Hugh 
Herdman,  on  a  set  of  coral  beads,  13«.  4rf.  (not  worth  10«.) ;  Robert 


1  Stroffe  (stropheum,  a  girdle). 
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Gallane,  on  a  brass  mortar,  8«. ;  Alice,  his  wife,  5«.  Sd. ;  John  White,  on 
the  Key,  tailor,  on  a  hauberk  and  doublet,  4«. ;  Thomas  Fedane,  d«.  Sd, ; 
the  prior  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,^  for  bread,  4«.  Sd, ;  Rose, 
wife  of  William  Awbrey,  for  bread,  23«. ;  Joan  Abbay,  for  bread,  13*, ; 
Margaret,  wife  of  Thomas  Hoper,  20«. ;  Katherine,  wife  of  Eichard 
Pyper,  of  Howth,  6#, ;  Eichu:d  Bygdon,  of  Howth,  5s, ;  Nicholas 
Gierke,  for  bread,  IBs.  ^d. ;  Margaret,  wife  of  Cokesson,  8«. ;  Walshe, 
the  glover's  wife,  I2d. ;  Emota  Courragh,  4«. ;  the  wife  of  the  clerk 
of  8.  Michan's,  I2d. ;  Patrick  Symonesson,  of  Wicklow,  for  bread,  4s, ; 
John  Symon,  of  the  same,  I2d. ;  Shane  McGuyerrel,  on  a  brass  pot, 
2s.;  Thomas  Newbery,  for  bread  delivered  to  the  Spaniards,  ll*. ; 
Patrick  Eothe,  of  Wicklow,  I2d.    Sum  23/. 

The  debts  which  said  Eichard  owes  to  others — Thomas  Chamer, 
\6d. ;  Anstace  Howe,  5s. ;  the  executors  of  Thomas  Goldesburgh, 
es.  Sd. ;  Eobert  Sclavane,  3*.  4d.     Sum  I6s.  4d. 

Portion  of  the  deceased,  19/.  16*. 

Testament  :  To  be  buried  with  his  children  beneath  the  ''  grounde- 
sill "  of  the  chapel  of  S.  Anne  in  S.  Audoen's  church.  The  rector  of 
said  church  for  forgotten  tithes,  6s.  Sd. ;  a  priest  to  celebrate  for  his 
soul  for  a  year,  6  marks ;  the  four  orders  of  Priars,  Dublin,  13«.  4(/., 
to  be  equidly  divided ;  a  meal  to  the  poor  of  S.  John,  Dublin.  For 
repair  of  S.  Audoen's  belfry,  20s. ;  Eobert  Walshe,  his  exhibition  for 
two  years  in  the  schools,  4  marks.  For  repair  of  the  church  of  S. 
Thomas  the  Martyr,  Dublin,  6*.  Sd. ;  his  best  clothes,  to  make  a  suit 
to  be  given  to  the  most  needy  person  of  the  church.  His  terms  of 
apprentices  to  Joan  his  wife.  To  his  said  wife,  [and  Walter,  son  of 
Thomas  Codde,  his  term  and  estate  in  the  bake-house  which  he  holds. 
The  tenement  in  Bridge-street,  Dublin,  wherein  he  dwells,  to  his  said 
wife  for  life,  with  remainder  to  said  Walter  Codde,  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body ;  should  he  die  without  such,  to  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the 
fraternity  of  S.  Anne  within  8.  Audoen's  church,  for  support  of  a 
chaplain  to  celebrate  for  his  own  and  his  wife's  soul,  &c.  Should  the 
prior  and  convent  of  Holy  Trinity,  Dublin,  wish  to  prove  that  they 
ought,  in  justice,  to  have  a  yearly  rent  of  6d.  out  of  said  tenement, 
then  they  are  to  forgive  him  and  his  feoffees  the  arrears  thereof ; 
whereupon  the  said  feoffees  are  to  give  to  the  said  prior  and  convent 
security  for  receiving  such  rent  yearly  for  ever.  The  residue  of  his 
goods  to  his  said  wife,  so  that  she,  with  advice  of  John  Chillam,  his 
other  executor,  may  give  thereout  a  reward  to  said  Walter.    John 


1  William  Dem«,  prior  1438-1469. 
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Chillain  and  testator's  said  wile  to  be  executors.  Witnesses,  Thomas 
Squyer»  chaplain,  Hugh  Chillain,  and  others. 

He  leaves  all  his  lands,  messuages,  and  tenements  in  the  town  of 
Clone  (Cloyne),^  and  elsewhere  in  the  oo.  Cork,  to  Walter,  son  of 
Thomas  Codde,  his  brother,  in  fee. 

Proved  before  Master  Kichard  Talbot,  commissary  general  of 
Eichard  Talbot,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
S.  Patrick,  Dublin,  12th  Jan.,  1438,  and  probate  granted  to  the 
executors.     Sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  commissaryship. 

(in  dorso).—'*  The  dedys  of  y* house  y*  Waltere  Ewstace*  dwellith 
in  y*  bridge  street,  and  of  y*  annuall  rent  y*  crychurche  deyth 
chaulanche." 

22.  (831)  Will  of  Ai.£lAjn)KB  Bbswicx,  merchant,  dated 

1533.    Tb  be  buried  in  S.  Clere's  chapel,  in  S.  Audoen's 

1633.  church.  The  proctots  of  the  church  to  pay  the  arrears 
of  their  wages  to  the  Mary  priest  and  clerk  there,  for 
service  for  his  soul  at  S.  Clere's  altar.  He  establishes  a  perpetual 
obit'  for  himself  and  Alson  Fitzsymon,  his  wife.  40«.  to  sir  James 
More,  chaplain  of  S.  Audoen's,  to  pray  for  him.  Leaves  4/.  3«.  4d.  to 
the  proctors  .  .  .*  to  the  poor  people  of  Manchester  parish  .  .  .  .*  honest 
priests  to  sing  at  S.  Clere's  altar  for  four  years,  each  to  have  8  marks. 
The  poor  to  have  bread  at  his  burial  to  the  value  of  6^^.  Mentions 
Henry  Gee  of  Westchester,  merchant,  and  Edward  Abarte  of  Man- 
chester. His  mother-in-law  to  have  a  scarlet  kirtell  cloth.  James 
Abarte  and  Katherine  .  .  .^  20«.  Mentions  his  five  children  and  his 
brother,  William  Beswicke.  Appoints  his  wife  and  son,  William 
Beswicke,  executors,  and  Nicholas  Queytrot,  overseer. 

The  document  is  an  exemplification  of  the  above  by  Robert 
Pitzsymon,  official  of  the  court  of  Dublin  {sede  vaeante^)  made  at 
the  request  of  the  gild  of  S.  Anne  and  the  proctors  of  S. 
Audoen's. 


1  See  Pipe  Roll  of  Cloyne  diocese,  eir.  1364,  ed.  Dr.  Caulfield,  in  which  there  ia 
frequent  mention  of  the  Codde  family,  which  had  been  settled  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cloyne  from  very  early  times. 

'  Lease  of  premises  in  Bridge-street  to  Walter  Eustace,  a.d.  1315.  (CArUi 
Church  DMd,  No.  1122). 

a  See  No.  12. 

*  Illegihle. 

^  The  See  of  Dublin  was  vacant  between  28  July,  1534,  and  12  March,  1534/5. 
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[The  greater  part  of  thiB  document  is  illegible  from  the  effecta 
of  damp.] 
The  abstract  book  of  S.  Axme's  Deeds  (Gilbert  MSB.)  notes  the 
following  wills  as  haying  been  in  the  collection,  in  addition  to  the 
aboYOy  in  1772 : — 

Alice  Beke,  1406. 

William  Decer  (no  date  given). 

William  Douce,  1341. 

Thomas  Bowe,  1471.    (He  bequeathed  money  to  the  altar  of 

B.  Thomas). 
William  Stede,  1534.     (He  bequeathed  Ss.  4d.  charged  on  lands 

in  Leixlip,  for  a  perpetual  obit.) 
John  Stretch,  1425. 


GILD  PROPERTY  IN  THE  CITY  OF  DUBLIN. 

Blaxbnsy's  Inns. 

83.  (552)  James  Fitzsthon,  Master  of  S.  Anne's  gild,  Thady 

10  Feb.,  Cor  and  William  Druet,  chaplain,  wardens,  and  Nicholas 

1S34.      Queytrot,  citizen,  and  the  gild  generally,  in  consideration 

of  a  certain  snm  paid  by  James  Blakeney  of  Rykynhore, 

gentleman,  and  of  a  certain  deed  of  Bargain  and  Sale  of  a  tenement 

called  Blakeney's  Inns,  with  a  turret  and  garden,  in  the  parish  of 

8.  Audoen  to  them  made  by  him,  grant  to  said  James  Blassket  all 

their  right  in  Saucereston,  near  Rykynhore,  in  the  parish  of  Swords, 

for  ever.     Ghrantors  make  William  Queytrot  their  attorney  to  place 

him  in  possession. 

Bated  10  February,  1534.  [Seal.] 

24.  (83)  Thomas  Babbt,  merchant,  of  Dublin,  master  of  the 

SO  Apr.,  gild  of  S.  Anne,  Mathew  Goodyng,  and  Clement  Halman, 

1587.      wardens,  grant  to  sir  James  Mobe,  chaplain,  a  piece  of 

ground  sometime  void,  now  altered  to  a  garden,  lying 

within^  the  north  part  of  S.  Audoen's  chancel,  in  length  from  the 

extreme  part  of  the  north  part  of  said  chancel,  to  the  new  gallery  that 

joins  to  the  church  door,  and  in  breadth  unto  the  stone  wall  that  said 

sir  James  made  at  his  own  costs ;  to  hold  for  life,  paying  to  the  master 

1  So  in  original. 
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and  wardens  2rf.  at  Easter  in  every  year.  Should  he  be  promoted, 
then  he  is  to  cease  to  have  any  interest  in  the  garden, 

{In  ^w),— Sir  James  More's  Indenture  upon  the  little  garden  in 
the  college. 

Dated  20  April,  28^  Henry  VIII. 

26.  (555)  Lease  from  I^icholas  Queytbot  (or  Quayttrode), 

29  Sep.,  of  Dublin,  merchant,  to  Eobbbt  Goldtnoe,  Dublin,  mer- 

1588.      chant,  of  the  "  myche  syller  "  under  Blakeney's  Inns,  on 

the  north  side  of  the  great  door  entering  to  said  Inns,  for 

61  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  139.  4(f. 

Dated  29  September,  30°  Henry  VIII.  [Seal.] 

(in  dorso), — Provided  always  that  if  the  priests  of  S.  Audoen's 
church  keep  residence,  that  then  said  Robert  wills  that  they  have  the 
little  **syller"  under  the  little  "buttre,"  this  lease  notwithstanding. 

26.  (79)  Tadee  Doupfe,  Dublin,  alderman,  master  of  the 
8  July,     gild  of  S.  Anne,  sir  George  Brune,  chaplain,  and  John 

1664.  WaUingeforde,  Dublin,  merchant,  wardens,  grant  to 
Thouas  Eogebs  of  Dublin,  alderman,  the  largest  garden 
or  plot  of  ground  within  the  close  or  precinct  of  S.  Audoen's  college, 
sometimes  called  Blackney's  Innes,  for  a  term  of  41  years,  at  the 
yearly  rent  of  13«.  ^d.  Said  Eogers  and  his  assigns  to  have  free 
egress  and  regress  to  said  plot  through  the  great  door  entering  into 
said  college,  the  court  or  bawn  within  same,  and  the  door  of  same 
garden  or  plot  adjoining  to  said  court  and  bawn,  at  all  times,  on  con- 
dition that  if  said  college  be  established  and  put  up  again  during  the 
said  term,  then  on  half -a  year's  warning,  this  lease  to  be  void. 

Dated  8  July,  2°  Mary.  [Seal.] 

27.  (86;  Lease,  dated  6  August,  2°  Mary,  from  Tade  Duffe, 
6  Aug.,   Dublin,  alderman,  sir  George  Browne,  chaplain,  and  John 

1664.  Wallingeford,  merchant,  master  and  wardens  of  S.  Anne's 
gild,  to  Pateick  Gigen  and  Thohas  Vebdon,  Dublin, 
merchants,  of  a  great  cellar  within  the  precinct  and  circuit  of 
S.  Audoen's  college,  now  occupied  by  them,  which  bounds  to  said 
church  on  the  south,  the  entry  or  gate  of  said  college  on  the  north, 
the  pavement  on  the  west,  and  the  garden  occupied  by  John 
Wallingford  on  the  east,  to  hold  for  41  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of 
30«.  (Signed)  Patk.  Gygene.  [Seal.] 
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28.  (88)  Lease,  dated  24  October,  10°  Eliz.,  from  Nicholas 
84  Oct.,   FrrzsTMON,  Dnblin,  alderman,  master  of  S.  Anne's  gild, 

1668.      sir  George  Brune,  chaplain,  and  Patrick  Gygon,  wardens, 

to  BicHABD  Galtbdcs,  of  Dnblin,  alderman,  of  a  little 

cellar  called  the  Kitchen,  in  the  east  end  of  the  great  hall  within  the 

college,  now  in  his  occnpation.    To  hold  for  a  term  of  61  years,  at 

the  yearly  rent  of  6«.  Sd.  [Sbal.J 

{In  dorio). — ''Indenture  on  the  kitchen  within  S.  Audoen's 
college.*' 

29.  (77a)  Indenture,  dated  20  September^  1569,  whereby 
20  Sept.,  Ntcholas  Fttzsticokb,  of  Dublin,  alderman,  master  of 

1668.  S.  Anne's  gild,  sir  George  Browne,  chaplain,  and  Patrick 
Gygene,  Dublin,  merchant,  wardens,  grant  to  Thomas 
Wbbbokb  (Y^on),  Dublin,  merchant,  the  largest  and  greatest  garden, 
or  plot  of  ground,  being  within  the  dose  or  precincts  of  S.  Audoen's 
college,  sometime  called  Blakney's  house,  for  a  term  of  61  years,  at 
the  yearly  rent  of  15«. 

Thomas  Werdon,  as  occasion  requires,  to  allow  ladders  to  be  placed 
in  said  garden  for  coyering  the  chamber  which  sir  George  Browne 
now  has,  during  said  term.  [Gild  Sbal.] 

90.  (77b)  Counterpart  of  No.  29,  executed  by  Thomas 

Yeidon. 

31.  Lease,  dated  20  February,   1593,  made  by  Waltxb 

20  Peb.,  SxDenAYB,  alderman,  master  of  S.  Anne's  gild,  Mathew 
1593.  Handcocke,  of  Dublin,  Alderman,  and  Laurence  Enos, 
wardens,  to  John  Wxstok,  son  and  heir  of  Nicholas 
Weston,  alderman  of  Dublin,  of  two  cellars  within  the  dose  or  pre- 
cinct of  S.  Audoen's  college,  sometime  called  Blackney's  Inns,  in  the 
occupation  of  Nicholas  Queytrod,  merchant;  also  said  college  hall, 
with  the  lofts  and  a  chamber  called  sir  George  Bruno's  chamber,  and 
other  chambers,  with  '<  buttre  "  adjoining  to  said  college  hall,  and  one 
little  garden  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  of  S.  Audoen's  Church, 
now  in  the  occupation  of  Nicholas  Whitrell,  derk,  and  one  old  Kitchen, 
bounding  in  the  east  to  said  college  hall,  under  said  sir  George's 
chamber.  To  hold  for  61  years  all  the  premises,  save  the  old 
Kitchen,  and  that  for  61  years  from  the  end  of  a  lease  to  Richard 
Galtiim,  late  of  Dublin,  deceased,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  d«.  4d.  for  the 
former,  and  6<.  Sd.  for  the  latter. 

S.  I.  A.  PBOC,  TOL.  XXY.,   SBC.  c]  [6] 
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The  original,  ragned  in  preaenoe  of  Nicholas  Weston,  John  mirelly 
John  Lnttrell  fitzThomas,  Patrick  Mey,  Nicholas  Qneytrod. 

{In  dono). — Hbjj  Cooper,  o/m  Weston,  widow,  and  snrriving 
executrix  of  John  Weston,  lessee,  in  consideration  of  £20  paid  by  the 
gild,  surrendered  the  old  Kitchen,  and  other  particulars  in  said  lease. 
(No  date.) 

''  These  nine  pieces  were  perused  by  Mr.  Alexander  and  Mr. 
Atherton,  by  order  of  council,  10  July,  1634." 

32.  (554)  Nicholas  Qwattsod,  Dublin,  merchant,  releases 

22  Peb.,  to  Walter  Sedobatx,  Dublin,  alderman^  master  of  S.  Anne's 

1593.      gild,  Mathew  Handcock,  alderman,  and  Laurence  Enus, 

deric,  wardens,  Blacknes  Ins,  near  8.  Audoen's  church, 

in  possession  of  said  gild«    Dated  22  Eebmary,  1598.    Witnesses, 

Nicholas  Weston,  John  Biriell,  John  Luttrell  fitzThomas.     [Sxal.] 

SS.  (54)  Lease,  dated    4  April,   1598,    whereby    (after 

4  April,  reciting  that  Walter  Sedgrave,  late  master  of  8.  Anne^s 
1598.  gild,  Mathew  Handcock,  alderman,  and  Laurence  Enose, 
derk,  wardens,  had  on  30  October,  1598,  demised  to  John 
Bedgrave,  son  and  heir  of  said  Walter,  the  great  gaiden,  within  the  dose 
or  precinct  of  8.  Audoen's  college,  sometimes  called  Blackneis  Lines, 
joining  to  Bame-lane  in  the  east,  then  in  the  occupation  of  said  Walter 
for  a  term  of  61  years  from  Easter,  1630,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  16«. ; 
and  further  redting  that  said  John  and  Walter  hare  granted  said 
term  to  Nicholas  Ball,  Dublin,  alderman,  and  said  Nicholas  Ball 
haying  latdy  expended  about  £800  in  building  a  great  house  on  same 
ground),  Miohasl  Qbaxbesussk,  Dublin,  alderman,  master  of  the  said 
gild,  John  Tirrell,  alderman,  and  Bachaid  GeEiot,  merchant,  wardens, 
grant  to  said  Nicholas  Ball  the  said  premises  for  a  term  of  99  years, 
at  the  yeariy  rent  of  16«.  Witnesses,  Nichs.  Weston,  Mat.  Handoock, 
Edmond  FurceU. 


Beidgs  Strxbt. 

34.  (95)  Lease,  dated  28  February,  36^  Eliz.,  made  by 

23  Feb.,  Waltsb  SsnonATX,  Dublin,  alderman,  master  of  S.  Anne's 

1594.      gild,  Mathew  Handcock  and  Laurens  Enos,  wardens,  to 

James  Jaits,  mayor  of  Dublin,  of  a  messuage  with  aU  shops. 
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cellars,  &c.,  in  the  Bridge-street,  lying  between  said  street  towards 
the  east,  and  the  stone  wall  of  said  city  towards  the  west,  and 
in  breadth,  between  John  Rocheforde's  house,  sometime  Seriante's 
inheritanoe,  Bamewall's  lands  towards  the  soath,  and  Christopher 
CoBgrave*s  house,  being  also  lately  Bamewall's  inheritance  towards  the 
north.  To  hold  for  91  years,  to  begin  from  the  end  of  a  lease  granted 
to  Prancis  Harbard,  late  deceased,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  40«. 

(Signed),  Jambs  Jahbs. 

Present  when  James  Jans,  mayor,  delivered  these  presents  to  Gerald 
Delahide,  to  be  given  to  the  gild : — Eich.  Bellyng,  Eich.  Brandon, 
Eych.  Brown. 

Present  when  said  Gerald  delivered  them  as  the  deed  of  Jans : — 
Nich.  Weston,  John  Tirrell,  John  Luttrell  fits  Thomas,  Patk.  Hey, 
Jfich.  Quaytrod.  [Seal.] 


BuLLEiNe^  (near  the). 

35^  (545)   William,   son     of  Kooee   Assheborne    (after 

e  Deo.,    reciting  that  by  deed  of  2  August,  7°  Henry  IV.  (1406), 

1406.     he  had  granted  to  John  Stafford,  citizen  and  baker,  Dublin, 

a  messuage  lying  near  the  Bulryng  in  said  city,  between 

the  messuage  of  the  Prior  of  S.  John  the  Baptist  on  the  east,  and  the 

messuage  of  Robert  Bumell  on  the  west,  for  the  life  of  liTicholas 

Wodere  and  others),  ratifies  to  said  John  Staffoed  said  possession  and 

one  week  further,  and  to  said  Nicholas  and  others,  a  term  of  42  years 

after  the  date  of  said  first-mentioned  deed,  they  rendering  a  rose  yearly 

on  S.  John  the  Baptist's  feast. 

Dated  6  December,  8°  Henry  IV.  [Seal.] 

36.  (544)  BiCHAED  Maeewaed,  knight,  baron  of  Soryne, 

4  Mar.,    releases  to  Nicholas  Dowdall,    citizen  and  merchant, 

1454.     Dublin,  a  messuage  in  the  parish  of  S.  Audoen,  lying  near 

le   Bulryng,  in   breadth   between  the  land    of   Henry 

Eustace  on  the  east,  and  the  land  of  S.  John  the  Baptist's  Hospital 


*  An  iron  ring  in  the  Corn  Market,  to  which  bulla  were  fastened  for  baiting. 

[6]* 
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without  the  Kew  Gate  on  the  west,  and  in  length  from  the  highway  on 

the  north  to  the  wall  of  said  city  on  the  south. 

Dated  4  March,  32^  Henry  VI.  [Seal.] 

{In  dorso), — On  house  of  John  OryfPyn,  near  the  high  pipe,  city 

Dublin, 


Cook  Stkeet. 

87.  (580)  Agreement  made  at  Dublin,  on  Friday  next 

8  Feb.,    after  the  Purification  of  the  B.  Y.  M.  in  the  19th  year  of 

1826.  King  Edward,  son  of  King  Edward,  between  Matthew 
Bathe,  John  de  Eyrdif ,  Thomas  de  Golechester,  and  John 
de  Notyngham,  guaediaits  of  William,  son  of  Bobebt  be  Nottnghak, 
on  the  one  part,  and  Jomr  be  Gaelstoit  and  Joan,  his  wife,  on  the  other. 
It  recites  that  said  William  has  a  certain  place  of  land  contiguous  to 
the  land  of  said  John  de  Garleton  and  Joan,  his  wife,  in  Gook-st. 
towards  the  west,  in  breadth  from  the  ''  groundsille  "  of  said  William'^ 
house  in  said  street  towards  the  east,  by  the  space  of  half  a  foot  and 
quarter  of  a  man's  foot,  up  to  the  land  of  said  John  and  Joan,  and  in 
length  from  said  street  in  front  up  to  the  land  of  said  William,  which 
Thomas  Turmyn  holds,  in  the  rere. 

The  said  Garletons  are  granted  leave  to  raise  a  stone  wall  on  said 
place,  contiguous  to  the  place  of  said  John  and  Joan,  namely,  up  to 
the  "  resoun  "  *  of  the  wall  of  said  William's  house,  which  "  resoun  '* 
will  He  above  said  wall ;  also  to  build  upon  half  the  wall  towards  his 
land,  and  to  have  their  easements  thereof,  without  contradiction  of 
said  WilHam,  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever.  In  addition,  the 
said  Garletons  allow  said  William  to  build  on  the  other  half  of  said 
wall,  towards  their  said  messuage,  and  to  place  corbels  in  the  said  wall, 
for  the  support  of  his  said  house,  and  to  have  their  easements  therein, 
without  contradiction  of  said  John  and  Joan,  for  ever.  They  also 
agree  that  they,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  at  their  own  costs,  will  carry 
away  the  water  dripping  down  above  the  whole  of  the  said  wall,  and 
find  gutters  for  this  purpose,  whenever  necessary. 

{In  dorso,) — *•  Mey  is  house  in  the  Gooke-st." 


^  Basen,  in  timber  buildings,  is  that  piece  of  timber  to  which  the  bottoms  of  the 
rafters  axe  fastened. 
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38.  (565)  William  Asshbbobitb  releases  to  Johk  Walshe, 
18  July,  citizen  of  Dublin,  his  right  in  a  waste  place  in  the  parish  of 

1404.      S.  Michael,  Dublin,  lying  in  length  from  Cook-street  on 

the  north  to  an  old  wall  on  the  south ;  in  breadth  from  the 

lane  called  the  Eam-lane  on  the  west  to  the  tenement  of  Nicholas 

Wodere   on   the   east.     Dated  Friday   next  before  the  feast    of 

St.  Margaret  the  Virgin,  5°  Henry  IV. 

39.  (^67)  Orantor  in  No.  38,  makes  John  Elys  his  attor- 

12  Sept.,  ney,  to  place  grantee  in  possession  of  the  premises. 
1404.      Dated  Friday  next  after  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of 

the  B.V.M.,  6^  Henry  IV. 

40.  (566)  Belease  of  the  premises  in  No.  38. 

13  Sept.,   Dated  Saturday  next  after  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of 
1404.      the  B.V.M.,  6°  Henry  IV. 

41.  (116)  Nicholas  Fykglas,  citizen  of  Dublin,  holding 
10  Aug.,  for  term  of  his  life  two  shops  in  Cook-street,  in  the  parish 

1416.  of  S.  Audoen,  Dublin,  between  the  tenement  of  John 
Falyagh  to  the  east,  and  the  tenement  of  the  abbot  and 
monks  of  S.  Mary,  Dublin,  to  the  west,  as  in  breadth,  and  extending 
from  said  street  towards  the  north  to  the  cemetery  of  S.  Audoen  on  the 
south,  the  reversion  in  which  belongs  to  John  Moll,  chaplain;  and 
said  Nicholas  Fynglas  having  granted  said  shops  to  Koger  Fleming, 
OeofErey  Wale,  John  Ingoll,  and  Richard  Ectot,  chaplains,  for  his 
term,  namely,  that  of  his  life,  said  JoHir  Moll  quits  claim.  Dated 
10  August,  4°  Henry  V. 

{In  dor90.)—Deed  of  2  shops  in  Cook-street,  Dublin,  lately  of 
Geoffrey  More* 

42.  (539)  Jomr   Cmstofrb,    chaplain,    grants    to  Johk 
1  NoY.,    Walshe,  citizen  of  Dublin,  13«.  4d.  rent  out  of  a  stone 

1424.  house  containing  a  cellar,  a  solar,  and  an  upper  solar, 
called  *^  le  wochouse  "  (the  watch-house)  in  Cook-street, 
parish  of  S.  Audoen,  between  the  land  formerly  of  Eichard  Glaswright, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  garden  of  John  IngoU  on  the  other,  towards 
the  west,  and  the  tenement  of  Thomas  Grampe  towards  the  east.  •  .  . 
*     Dated  1  November,  3  Henry  VI. 
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43.       (61)  IsMAT  Yalb,  of  Dublin,  William  FRAinmoKE,  of 

10  Feb.,   Swords,  and  Kathebine,  his  wife,  grant  to  Jomr  Getdak, 

1459.     of  Dublin,  miller,  three  ahops,  one  gallery,  and  garden 

annexed,  being  parcel  of  five  shops  in  Cook-street,  parish 

of  8.  Audoen,  extending  from  said  street  towards  the  south  up  to 

Cohnansbroke  towards  the  north ;  and  from  land  lately  Eobert  Gallane's 

towards  the  west,  to  two  shops  on  the  east.    To  hold  for  the  life  of 

Thomas  Bellewe,  JohnBellewe,  Geoffrey  Sale,  John  White,  John  Blake, 

and  John  Bron,  and  should  they  die  within  30  years  from  this  date,then 

grantee  to  hold  up  to  the  end  of  said  term  of  30  years,  at  the  yearly 

rent  <^  4d,,  silver. 

Dated  10  February,  37°  Henry  VI. 

43b  [The  following  Deeds,  connected  with  the  property  of 
8.  Anne's  gild,  are  enrolled  in  Patent  Boll  (Chancery),  38°  Elizabeth, 
(1585),  m.  10,  viz.  :— 

29  Sept.,  (19)  Lease,  dated  29  September,  23°  Henry  YIII.,  from 
1S31.  NiOEOLAs  QuBrmoT,  master,  Henry  Tailor,  and  Thomas 
Phillips,  wardens,  to  Henbt  Moui,  of  Dublin,  yeoman,  of 
a  house,  &o.,  in  the  Cook-street,  Dublin,  joining  to  Thomas  Barbie's 
land  on  the  eaiti  the  house  of  S.  Anne  on  the  west,  the  lands  of  James 
Blackney  on  the  south,  and  the  King's  highway  on  the  north,  for 
31  years.    Bent,  13«.  id. 

29  Sept.,         (21)  Leaae,  dated  29  September,  38°  Henry  VIII., 

1546.      from    Nicholas  Wkfbey,   master,  Walter  Barbie,  and 

Clement  Halman,  wardens,  to  Walter  Basbie,  Dublin, 

merchant,  of  a  house  in  Cook-street,  Dublin,  for  61  years,  from  29 

September,  1562. 

13  Oct.,  (20)  Eelease,  dated  13  October,  1559,  byOEoneE  Bruobs 
1669.  and  Eatherute  Fiizsimons,  his  wife,  administratrix  of 
Katherine  Moore,  late  of  Dublin,  widow,  mother  of  said 
Katherine  (reeiting  the  preceding  terms,  which  oame  to  Richard 
Fitzsimon,  oommonly  called  Bichard  Stanton,  late  of  Dublin,  yeoman, 
deceased,  husband  to  said  Katherine  More),  to  Nicholas  Oardener,  of 
Dublin,  gentleman,  in  consideration  of  £60,  of  the  premises  in  the 
foregoing  deeds  mentioned,  for  the  whole  term  therein  granted. 

12  Aug.,        (22)  Lease,  dated  12  August,  4^  Eliz.,  from  Walter 

1662.     Barby  to  Nicholas  Gardeiter,  of  a  void  piece  of  ground, 

with  a  Uttle  chamber  built  on  a  little  piece  of  the  same,  now 
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in  said  Oaidener's  ooenpation,  abutting  on  S.  Anne's  ground  on  the 
east,  Cook-BtiBet  on  the  south,  a  tenement  of  widow  Coyle  on  the 
west,  and  the  ground  of  S.  Owjn's  church  on  the  north,  to  hold 
for  the  life  of  Margaret  Barby,  daughter  and  heir  of  one  Thomas 
Barbj,  deceased.    Bent,  12«.  yearly.  . 

If  said  chamber  be  found  not  to  appertain  of  right  to  same,  lessee 
to  pay  but  6«.  rent.] 

44.  (569)  Nicholas  Firzsncoirs,  alderman,  Dublin,  master 
21  Kay,  of  tiie  gild  of  8.  Anne,  Oeorge  Bruyne,  chaplain,  and 

1571.  Patrick  Oigen,  Dublin,  merchant,  wardens,  grant  to  master 
Hbhbt  BsowiTB,  alderman,  and  Joak  Quxitbot,  his  wife, 
a  messuage  or  tenement  in  Gook-street,  in  which  said  Henry  and  Joan 
now  dwell,  extending  to  the  lane  descending  from  S.  Audoen's  church 
to  Cook-street  on  the  east,  and  to  the  land  of  the  house  of  nuns,  com- 
monly called  le  Ho^^s,  on  the  west,  to  the  cemetery  of  S.  Audoen's 
churcli  on  the  south,  and  Gook-street  on  the  north.  To  hold  in 
fee-faim  for  ever.  Bent,  3/.  Grantors  also  make  John  Lamken, 
Dublin,  their  attorney,  to  place  grantees  in  possession.        [Ssau.") 

Dated  21  May,  1571. 

{In  dorso). — The  ould  fee-farme  of  Andrew  Gierke's  house  in 
Gooke-street. 

45.  (56)  Lease,  dated  10  November,  1593,  from  Waltbb 
10  Nov.,  SsDeKATB,  master  of  S.  Anne's  gild,  Mathew  Hancock,  and 

1593  Laurence  Enos,  wardens,  to  Thomas  Ftczstmons,  alderman, 
(after  reciting  a  lease  made  by  Bobert  (folding,  late  master 
of  S.  Anne's  gild,  Bichard  Galtryme,  and  Thomas  Yerdon,  late  wardens, 
dated  9  January,  1659,  to  Thomas  Howard,  merchant,  of  a  messuage 
in  Gooke-street  (as  in  No.  46)  for  61  years,  from  the  termination  of  a 
former  lease  granted  by  James  Fitz  Symon,  some  time  master  of  said 
gild,  Mathew  Ooodinge,  and  Clement  Halman,  wardens,  by  deed  of  29 
September,  28^  Henry  YUI.  for  31  years),  by  which  they  grant  him 
said  premises,  to  hold  from  the  end  <d  said  61  years  (to  Howard)  for  a 
term  of  61  years.  Bent  13«.  4d,  (Signed),  Thomas  Fixz  Stmoks. 
(Endorsed).— <•  Ends  in  1690." 

46.  (55)  Lease,  dated  1 8  September,  1 601 ,  Michaxl  Gham- 
18  Sept.,  BXRLnr,  Dublin,  alderman,  master  of  S.  Anne's  gild,  John 

IflOl.      T3rirell,  alderman,  and  Bichard  Gerrote,  merchant,  war- 
dens, toMATHswHAKuoooK,  of  a  house  or  tenement  in  Gooke- 
street,  parish  of  S.  Michael,  now  occupied  by  assignees  of  Thomas 
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FitzsymoiiB,  alderman,  deceased,  in  breadth  from  S.  Anne*s  ground  in 
the  east  to  Barn-lane  in  the  west ;  in  length  from  Cooke-street  north 
to  Oaydowne's  land  in  the  south;  for  61  years,  from  the  end  of 
Fitzsymons'  lease ;  rent,  17«.  8<7.,  Irish ;  3«.  more  than  the  old  rent. 

Witnesses,  Edm***  Pnrcell,  K.  Stephins,  John  Gk>odwyngey  Xpofer 
fitzwilliams.  [Seal.] 

(Endorsed).—"  Ending  1690." 

47.  Duplicate  of  No.  46.    This  deed  surrendered,  and  a 
18  Sept.,  1601.  fee-farm  granted  to  Mrs.  Whitshed  (see  No.  56). 

48.  (^05)  Michael  Chakbsrlinb,   of  Dublin,  alderman, 
28  Jan.,  master  of  S.  Anne's  gild,  sir  John  Terrell,  knight,  and 

1603  Richard  Gerrald,  merchant,  wardens,  grant  to  Nicholas 
Stsfhots,  of  Dublin,  merchant,  a  messuage  with  five 
shops  in  Cook-street,  bounding  to  the  highway  on  the  north,  the  land 
of  S.  Anne's  gild  on  the  south,  the  land  of  John  Eustas,  of  Conffey, 
gentleman,  on  the  east,  and  to  Dowdall's  land  on  the  west.  To  hold 
for  61  years,  to  commence  from  the  termination  of  a  lease  for  61  years, 
dated  18  January,  38°  Henry  VIEI.  (1546),  made  to  Thomas  Stephins, 
grandfather  of  said  Nicholas.     Dated  28  January,  1608.       [Seal.] 

48b.  [The  following  Deed  relating  to  the  gild  property  is 

enrolled  in  Patent  Roll  (Chancery),  1 1°  Charles  I.,  part  4. 

1  Aug.,  Conveyance,  dated  1  August,  1626,  from  the  master, 
1626  wardens,  brothers,  and  sisters  of  S.  Akitb's  gild  to  Petbb 
Habeisok,^  Dublin,  gentleman  (in  consideration  of  a  com- 
petent fine),  of  a  messuage  or  tenement  with  cellars,  stables,  rooms, 
&c.,  in  Cooke-street,  alias  Pipe-street,  Dublin ;  and  also  a  chamber 
adjoining  S.  Audoen's  churchyard,  with  a  cellar  under  same,  all  lately 
in  the  tenure  of  Robert  Harrison,  deceased,  bounding  from  the  high- 
way on  the  north  to  S.  Audoen's  churchyard  on  the  south,  and  from 
a  house,  cellar,  or  stable  appurtenant  to  the  city,  sometime  part  of 
the  possessions  of  S.  Mary's  Abbey,  now  in  the  occupation  of  Thomas 
Plunkett,  Dublin,  alderman,  in  the  west,  to  the  land  belonging  to  the 
Hogges,  now  in  the  occupation  of  said  Peter  Harrison,  in  the  east ;  to 
hold  for  ever,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  3/. 

^  A  chalice  in  S.  Audoen's  church  is  engraved  *'  Ex  dono  Petri  Harison,  1624." 
-—Joumaif  Memorial*  of  the  Dead,  vol.  v.  (1902),  p.  203. 
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The  gild  appoint  William  Pallas,  Dublin,  gentleman,  their  attorney, 
to  deliTer  seisin  to  said  P.  Harrison ;  signed  by  £d.  Malon,  master, 
Hen.  Stephins,  Luke  Plonkett,  wardens,  Robert  Bath,  John  Good- 
winge,  R^  Ashe,  W.  Palles,  Kath.  Bamewall,  K.  Rowland.] 

49.  (52)  RoBEBT  Pluhckett,  late  of  Rathmore,  Co.  Heath, 

Esq.  (after  reciting  a  grant  made  to  him  31  March,  1621, 

1666.  tinder  the  name  of  Robert  Plunkett,  of  Dublin,  merchant, 
by  the  master  and  wardens  of  S.  Anne's  gild,  of  a  great 
stone  tenement  in  Gooke-street,  Dublin,  then  divided  into  three  parts 
or  houses,  one  then  in  possession  of  Stephen  €^mon,  another  in  that 
of  Robert  Eustace,  baker,  and  another  in  that  of  William  Quointer- 
mass,  tailor,  bounding  to  the  lands  of  said  gild  on  the  east,  (that  is) 
to  the  house  in  which  said  Robert  Eustace  then  dwelt,  and  the  land  of 
said  gild  on  the  west,  (that  is)  to  the  house  wherein  Walter  Hautone, 
shoemaker,  dwelt,  on  the  south,  to  the  King's  pavement  and  to  Coole- 
man's  brooke  on  the  north,  to  hold  for  ever  by  the  services  thereout 
due,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  1/.  2«.  4,d, ;  and  that  said  houses  and  build- 
ings have  been  totally  demolished,  and  Plunckett  in  arrear  of  rent  for 
16  years),  all  actions  of  waste  being  foregone,  surrenders  the  premises. 

Dated ,  1656. 

Witnesses. — Fra\  Peisley,  Anth.  Dobbs,  Geo.  Stanley*    [Seal.] 

60.  The  master  and  wardens  of  S.  Anxte's  oild  grant  to 

7  April,   Michael  CHAKBESLAunB,  of  Dublin,  Esquire,  a  fee-farm 

1674.     formerly  granted  to  Michael  Chamberlaine,  alderman, 

deceased,  greatgrandfather  of  said  Michael,  of  a  tenement 

in  Cook-street,  in  which  one  Halman  dwelt,  now  in  the  tenure  of 

Robert  Meade,  brewer,  which  came  to  Christopher  Chamberlaine, 

father  of  said  Michael ;  to  hold  for  ever,  by  the  services  to  the  chief 

lords  thereout  due  and  accustomed,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  SBs.  6d.y 

Irish. 

Dated  7  April,  1674. 

{In  iforw).— No.  2,  Ledger  folio,  234. 

51.  Lease,  dated  9  July,  4  William  and  Mary,  made  by 

9  July,    Petee  WYBEAirrs,  Dublin,  Esquire,  master  of  S.  Anne's 

1692.      gild,   Peter  Desmyniere,  Dublin,  gentleman,  and  Thos. 

Howard,  Esquire,  wardens,  to  the  Right  Hon.  sir  Robebt 

Southwell,  Knt.,  Principal  Secretary  of  State,  executor  of  the  will 

of  sir  John  Percivall,  Bart.,  intrust  for  sir  John  Percivall,  a  minor,  his 
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son  and  heir;  of  a  messuage  or  tenement,  garden,  &c.,  heretofore  in 
the  tennre  of  Patrick  Magrane,  now  of  Henry  Wakefield,  in  Pipe* 
street,  otherwise  Gooke-street,  bounding  to  Cooke-street  on  the  south, 
to  Golman's  brook  on  the  north,  on  the  east  to  the  house  wherein 
Thomas  Preston  lived,  aud  where  Mr.  Einglas,  clerk,  now  dwells,  and 
on  the  west  to  the  house  wherein  Ann  Galtrim  formerly  lived,  where 
James  Clark,  merchant,  now  dwells.  To  hold  for  99  years  from  the 
end  of  a  lease  (dated  23  May,  1639),  to  sir  Philip  Percivall,  Ent., 
deceased,  for  61  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  40«. 
[Map.]  Mem". — Received  20  guineas  from  sir  R.  Southwell, 

10  July,  1692. 

68.       Counterpart  of  No.  51,  executed  by  sir  Robert  Southwell. 

(/n  Jotm)— No.  y.    Expires  1796.     See  No.  11,  and 

ledger  286. 

This  lease  and  counterpart  were  given  up  by  Thomas  Mulock,  Esq., 

on  obtaining  a  new  lease,  on  27  July,  1778.    Richd.  Cooban  Carr, 

elk.  gQd. 

68.  Lease,  dated  9  July,  4  William  and  Mary,  made  by 

9  July,    Peteb  Wtbrants,  Esquire,  master  of   S.  Anne's  gild, 
1682.      Peter   Besmineers    and   Thomas  Howard,    wardens,   to 
Babtholombw  Wybkaitts,  of  Dublin,  gentleman,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  fine  of  £5,  of  a  messuage  or  tenement  in  Cooke-street, 
now  called  the  Meeting-house,  with  sheds  built  thereon,  and  a  house 
west  of  same,  formerly  demised  to  Thomas  Ball,  under  the  name  of  a 
messuage  or  tenement,  &c.,  then  in  the  tenure  of  Lawrence  Hollywood 
and  Francis  Oore,  bounding  on  the  south  to  the  pavement,  on  the 
north  to  Colman's  brook,  east  to  Captain  George  Maires'  land,  and 
west  to  Patrick  Berne's  land — 146  feet  3  inches  north  to  south,  and 
43^  feet  east  to  west.    To  hold  for  99  years  from  the  end  of  a  lease, 
dated  23  May,  1639,  for  61  years  from  1636,  made  to  said  Thomaa 
Ball,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  30«. 
(Endorsed.)—"  No.  19." 

64.  Counterpart  of  No.   53,   executed  by  Bartholomew 

Wybrants. 
{In  dorw).— No.  IV.    Expires  1796.    Ledger  fol.,  286. 
This  lease  and  counterpart  were  given  up  by  Stephen  Wybrants, 
Esquire,  on  obtaining  a  new  lease  on  4  Nov.,  1778.    Richard  Cooban 
Cart,  elk.  of  gild. 
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56.  Chaeles  Walus,  master  of  S.  Anne's  gild,  ChriBtiaB 

26  July,   Borr,  Dublin,  Esquire,  and  John  Qnine,  wardens,  grant 

1700.  to  Bastholokew  Wteeaitts  (after  reciting  that  the  gild 
had  made  a  fee-farm  grant  by  order  of  7  April,  1674,  to 
Peter  Wjbrants,  brother  of  said  Bartholomew,  in  trust  for  alderman 
Peter  Wybrants  (since  deceased),  father  of  both,  which  was  lost,  and 
said  Bartholomew  being  heir  to  the  said  alderman  and  said  Peter),  a 
messuage,  &c.,  in  Cooke-street,  alias  Pipe-street,  wherein  Patrick 
Bathe  formerly  dwelt,  late  in  possession  of  alderman  Peter  Wybrants, 
deceased,  bounding  on  the  south  to  the  pavement,  on  the  north  to 
Coleman's  brook,  on  the  east  to  land  of  the  gild,  and  on  the  west  to 
land  formerly  called  Brymingham  of  Corbally  his  land,  35  yards  1  foot, 
from  north  to  south,  lOJ  yards  from  east  to  west.  To  hold  for  ever, 
by  the  services  to  the  chief  lords,  thereout  due  and  accustomed,  at 
the  yearly  rent  of  !/•  2«.  6 J. 

Dated  26  July,  1700.  (No.  VI.  \  ledger  fol.,  294.) 

66.  Philip  Psegivall,  master  of  S.  Anne's  gild,  the  Right 
ISPeb.,   Hon.  Bichard  Tighe  and  James  Somervell,  merchant, 

1722.  waidens,  grant  to  Haet*  Whitsheb,  Dublin,  widow,  a 
plot  of  ground  in  CookHstreet,  at  the  lower  end  of  School- 
house-lane,  whereon  three  small  tenements  are  now  bailt ;  in  front  to 
Cook-street,  13  feet;  in  depth  up  to  the  east  side  of  Schoolhouse-lane, 
56^  feet.  To  hold  for  ever,  at  the  rent  of  10«.  for  the  first  year ;  30«. 
lor  the  next  28  yeaj8»  and  3/.  after  that. 

Dated  18  February,  1722.  (No.  IX.,  fee-fano.) 

p?or  premises  in  Cook-street,  see  also  Nos.  60,  101,  119,  133, 
and  134.] 

COEK  MaEEET. 

See  Deeds,  Nos.  88  to  99,  premises  within  the  New  (Jate,  and 
note,  p.  72;  also  Nos.  114,  116, 117, 118,  and  119,  premises  described 
as  in  8.  Audoen's  parish. 

CooMSB,  The.    (See  No.  119.) 

GOLDEN-LAEE, 

67.  (301)  Bobert  Sutton,  clerk,  William  [Spaldyng*]  and 
22  Deo.,   Henry  Walshe  make  John  Kyver  their  attorney  [to  put 

1382.      Thomas  XJmphree  and  Eobert    .     .     .^    in  possession  of  a 

1  Supplied  from  Book  of  Abstraoto,  8.  Anne's  Deeds  (Gilbert  MBS.).     '  Illegible. 
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messuage  in  Golden-lane,^  parish  of  S.  John  a.],'  Booth-street,  Dublin 

Dated  Monday  next  before  the  feast  of  the  Natiyity,  6^  Bichaid  11 

[Seal.] 
{In  doTBoy — ''John   de   Bow  Streete,  Bertranscourt,   houses  in 
Cooke-street." 

HlGH-STBEBI* 

68.  (540)  B06BB  Coleman  grants  to  the  Pabishioners  of 
S.  AxTnosif's,  Dublin,  10«.  yearly  rent  towards  the  work 

[1804.]    of  the  fabric,  out  of  a  tenement  within  the  New  Gate, 
Dublin,  in  High-street,  in  said  parish.     .  .  .^ 

.    TJnred,  and  lying  between  the  land  of  Anabilla  Garget  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  land  of  Henry  le  [Mar")  eschal .  •  } 

in  perpetual  alms  towards  the  works  of  said  church,  and  the  sus- 
tenance of  a  light  la    .     .     /  chapel. 

Witnesses. — [Gteoffrey*]  Morton,  mayor,  Edward  Golet,  and  John  de 
Gadwely,  bailiffs,  Henry  .  .  •  .*  le  Decer,  John  le  Seriant, 
Bobert  de  Notingham,  Thomas  Golice,  John  de  Iiey[ce8t6r],  William 
Don,  and  William  le        •        .^ 

69.  (^^^)  John  de  Gatton,  apothecary,  releases  to  Bobeei 
9  Deo.,    Ments,   citizen,  of  Dublin,  a  messuage  in  High-street, 

1338.      Dublin,  lying  between  the  tenement  formerly  John  Decer's 

(senior)  on  the  one  side,  and  the  tenement  of  said  Bobert 

on  the  other ;  in  length  from  the  highway  to  the  church  of  S.  Audoen 

in  the  rere;  to  hold  for  ever.    Dated,  at  Dublin,  Wednesday  next 

after  the  feast  of  S.  Nicholas  the  bishop,  12^  Edward  HE. 

Witnesses. — Bobert  Tanner,  mayor,  Bobert  Houton,  John  Greks, 


^  No  lane  of  this  name  is  known  to  have  exiBted  in  this  paiish ;  Golden-lane^ 
off  Bride-street,  was  in  the  parish  of  S.  Bridget  (Bride).  It  seems  strange  that 
there  should  have  been  three  lanes  of  the  name  in  the  old  city,  as  "  le  Golde-lane,*' 
in  the  parish  of  S.  Michael,  is  mentioned  in  a  document  of  1438,  among  the  Deeds 
in  T.  C.  D.  Library.  This  last,  however,  may  be  identical  with  the  first-named ; 
the  parishes  adjoin,  and  some  confusion  may  have  arisen. 

^  Supplied  from  Book  of  Abstracts,  S.  Anne's  Deeds  (Gilbert  hss.). 

>  Illegible.  *  Tom. 

*  Morton,  Colet,  and  Cadwely  were  mayor  and  bailiffs  in  1304.  See  Regitter 
cf  All  Jlallowsi  Dublin,  p.  44  (Irish  Arch.  Soc.). 
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bailifib,  William  Douce,  Nicholas  Bisschop,  Gerald  le  Jong',  Bichard 
Pontoys,  derk. 

{In  iono). — ''  Gayton  hia  release  to  Meenes." 

60.  (512)  WnuAic  Douob,  the  elder,  citizen  of  Dublin, 
18  Nov.,  grants  to  Sdcon  db  Somirdbbt,  chaplain,  two  shops  with 

1342.  a  garden  adjacent,  in  High-st.,  parish  of  S,  Audoen, 
opposite  the  conduit  of  the  water  of  said  city,  which  he 
has  of  the  feoffment  of  Thomas  Wale ;  one  small  chamber  with  a  cellar 
in  Cook-st.  lying  between  the  tenement  formerly  of  Bartholomew  de 
Creeks  ;  also  a  messuage  with  cellar,  &o.,  in  Pycot's-lane,  in  the  parish 
of  S.  Audoen,  called  the  bakehouse  of  the  Eame,  which  he  has  of  the 
gift  of  Thoma^  son  and  heir  of  Henry  le  Mareschall ;  also  a  messuage 
on  the  Key  in  the  parish  of  S.  Olaye,  in  length  from  said  £ey  in  front 
to  the  Skurlet-lane.    To  hold  for  erer. 

Witnesses.— John  le  8eriaunt,  mayor,  Johnde  Grek,  and  Walter  de 
Castleknock,  baUifEs,  sir  Elyas  de  Asschebowme,  knight,  Geoffrey 
Crompe,  John  de  Ifenes,  Kenewrek  Schermane,^  Mcholaa  Bisschop^ 
Henry  Kenp,  Gerald  Tong'. 

Dated,  at  Dublin,  Tuesday  after  the  feast  of  S.  Martin  the  bishop, 
16°  Edward  IH. 

61.  (550)  Thoicab  ns  Assohbboubitb,  knight,  son  and  heir 
1  April,   of  Elias  de  Asscheboume,  knight,  releases  to  Waliib 

1869.  PASAYATJirT,  citizen  and  merchant,  Dublin,  two  places  of 
land  within  the  walls  of  Dublin — one  in  High-st.,  between 
the  land  *which  was  John  Creks'  towards  the  east,  and  the  hmd  of  the 
Prior  and  Convent  of  the  House  of  S.  John  without  the  liTew  Gate 
towards  the  west ;  in  length  from  said  street  in  front  to  the  city  wall 
in  the  rere,  and  so  transversely  there,  extending  in  breadth  between 
said  wall  and  the  land  of  Bobert  Bumell  in  length,  and  another  place 
of  land  lying  between  said  wall  and  the  tower  of  the  New  Gate,  and  ex- 
tending from  the  street  in  front  of  said  wall  in  the  rere.  To  hold  for  ever. 

Dated  Monday  next  after  the  feast  of  the  Annunciation  of  the 
B.  V.  M.,  33°  Edward  III. 

Witnesses. — John  Taylour,  mayor,  Thomas  Wodelok,  and  Boger 
Wych,  bailiffs,  Bobert  Bumell,  John  Graumpe,  Thomas  Minxhull. 

{In  dorio). — ^Two  houses  within  the  New  Gate ;  Stafford  Goding^ 
tenant,  1594.  [Seal.] 

^  Kenewrik  Sherman,  formerly  mayor,  died  6  March,  1861,  and  was  buried 
under  the  belfry  of  the  Dominicans,  which  he  built.    (Camden's  Annals.) 
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eS.  (511)    Pbibb    Wodeb,    William    Seriaunt,    Eobert 

6  July,    Seriaunty  and  John  Seriaunt  release  to  Nioholas  SnoAinffT 
1382.      a  shop  in  High  st.  opposite  the  Bulryng,  in  the  parish  of 

8.  Audoen,  which  John  Passavannt  now  holds. 
Dated  at  Duhlin,  6  July,  6°  Kichard  11.  [Thbeb  Skus.] 

6S.  (509)   Alice  OiXLAKs,    formerly  wife    of   Nicholas 

20  April,  Seriaunt  and  Thoxas  Boitxwtht,  grant  to  Bobebt  Lo0h, 

1392.     John  Walsh,  Robert  Seiiaimt,  James  Nassh,  John  Patryk, 

and  Thomas  Leyoester,   chaplains,  a  shop  in  High-st., 

parish  of  S.  Andoen,  Dablin,  which  lies  in  breadth  between  that  of 

John  Seriaunt,  bastard,  on  the  west,  and  that  of  Walter,  son  of  Boger 

PassaTannt,  in  which  Bobert  Piers  dwells,  on  the  east;  and  in  length 

from  High-st.  in  front  from  the  Bnlring  towards  the  sonth,  np  to  the 

land  of  S.  Audoen's  church,  Dublin,  towards  the  north.    Also,  a  cellar 

with  a  solar  in  the  Tayemers-st.,  parish  of  S.  John  of  Bothe-street, 

which  lies  between  the  solar  of  Boger  Eylmore  on  the  south,  and  the 

<sellar  of  Bichard,  son  of  Adam,  clerk,  on  the  north ;  and  extends  in 

length  from  said  street  in  front  to  the  land  formerly  Boger  Kylmoie's 

in  tiie  rere.    To  hold  for  ever. 

Dated  20  April,  15^  Bichard  II.        [Seals.]         (See  No.  66.) 

64.  (510)  WnjjAK,  son  of  Heiist  Seriaunt,  releases  to 

26  April,  BoBSBi  Logh,  John  Walsh,  Bobert  Seriaunt,  James  Nassh, 
1382.     John   Patryk,   and    Thomas   Leycester,    chaplains,    the 

premises  in  No.  63. 
Dated  26  April,  15""  Biohaid  IL  [See  No.  66.] 

65.  (^^^)  BicHABD  Baconite  and  Walteb  Talbot,  citizens 

27  July,  of  Dublin,  grant  to  John  Moll,  John  Crystofre,  John 
1414.     Yngoll,  John   Wyntyr,   and  John  Strech,  chaplains,    a 

messuage  which  grantors  had  of  the  feoffment  of  Bobert 
Seriaunt,  citizen  of  Dublin,  deceased,  in  length  between  the 
messuage  in  which  Nicholas  Heynot  now  lives  on  the  west,  and  a 
shop,  formerly  said  Bobert's  [now]  Luke  Dowdall's,  on  the  east ;  in 
breadth  from  the  High-st.  to  the  New  Gate  on  the  south,  to  the  city 
waU  on  the  north ;  and  three  shops  between  the  messuage  of  William 
[Ashbome]  ^  on  the  west,  and  the  tavern,  formerly  of  said  Bobert 
Seriaunt,  on  the  east,  which  John  Bamet  now  holds.  To  hold  for  ever. 
Dated  Friday  next  before  the  Peast  of  S.  Peter  ad  Vincula, 
2°  Henry  V. 

*  Supplied  from  Book  of  Abstract  of  S.  Anne's  Deeds  (Gilbert  mss.) 
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66.  (^13)  Jahes  Nashe  and  Johk  Patkyk,  chaplains,  release 
SO  April,  to  Robert  Oallajtb,  citizen  of  Dublin,  a  shop  and  cellar 

1416.  with  a  solar,  the  shop  lying  between  the  shop  formerly 
of  John  Seriaant»  bastard,  towards  the  west,  and  the  shop 
formerly  of  Walter  Passavaont  towards  the  east,  as  it  lies  in  length 
and  breadth  from  High-st.  in  front  from  the  Bnlring  to  the  south,  to 
the  land  of  S.  Audoen's  church  towards  the  north;  said  cellar  and 
solar  lie  in  the  Tavemers-st.  [in  the  parish]  of  B.  John  the  Evangelist 
between  the  cellar  formerly  Eoger  £ylmore's  to  the  south  and  the 
oellar  of  Richard  Gierke  to  [the  north],  from  the  Tavemers-st. 
in  front  towards  the  east,  to  the  lands  formerly  said  Roger's  towards 
the  west. 

Dated  20  April,  8^  Henry  Y. 

67.  (520)  John  M^ettnb  and  Philip  Dantell,  chaplains, 
17  Oet.,   grant  to  Geoffrey  Calfs,  Alexander  Hunter,  and  David 

1436.  Taillour,  chaplains,  a  messuage  in  High-st.,  parish  of 
S.  Audoen,  lying  between  the  land  of  Thomas  Newbery 
and  Margaret,^  his  wife,  lately  belonging  to  Luke  Dowdall,  on  the 
west,  and  the  lands  lately  of  Robert  Wode,  Joan  Boys,  and  John 
€orteys  on  the  east ;  lands  of  said  John,  Joan,  Thomas,  and  Margaret, 
formerly  of  said  Luke,  on  the  north,  and  said  street  on  the  south.  To 
hold  for  ever. 

Dated  17  October,  16^  Henry  VI. 

(Endorsed).—"  A  house  by  the  Pype  to  1694." 

68.  (^21)  Grantors  in  No.  67  make  Richabb  Eustace  and 
17  Oot.,   RoBEBT  WoDS,   citizcus  of  Dublin,   their    attorneys  to 

1436.     deliver  seisin  to  grantors. 

Dated  17  October,  15^  Henry  YI.  [Seal.] 

69.  (522)  Release  of  premises  in  No.  67. 

19  Oct.,  1486.    Dated  19  October,  15°  Henry  YI. 

70.  (508a)  John    Gallans,    citizen   of  Dublin,  Thomas 

8  Oct.,    Squyer,  chaplain,  and  Geoffrey  Calf,  chaplain,  grant  to 
1443.     Alexaitder  Huittee,  chaplain,  the  premises  in  No.  63. 

To  hold  for  ever. 
Dated  8  October,  22°  Henry  YI.  [Two  Seals.] 


*  For  "Will,  &c.,  of  Dame  Margaret  Newbery,  aliat  Nugent,  1474,  see  Wills, 
Diocew  of  Dublin,  1457-1483  (R.  8.  A.  I.),  ed.  H.  F.  Berry. 
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71.  (508)  John  Oallaite,  citizen,  Thomas  Sqnyer,  chaplain, 
8  Oct.,  and  GeofErey  Calf,  chaplain,  make  Eobebt  Shibbobne,  derk, 
1443.     their  attorney,  to  deliver  seisin  to  Axezakbeb  Hunter, 

chaplain,  of  a  messuage  in  High-street,  in  the  parish  of 
S.  Audoen,  in  breadth  between  the  tenement  of  Thomas  Schortals  and 
Ellen  Dnncref e,  his  wife,  on  the  west,  and  the  tenement,  lately  of  John 
White,  on  the  east ;  in  length  from  the  High-street  in  front,  from  the 
Bulring  towards  the  south,  to  the  church  of  S.  Audoen  towards  the 
north ;  and  of  a  cellar  with  a  solar  in  the  Tavemers-street,  parish  of 
S.  John  of  Bothe-street,  which  lies  in  length  from  the  Tayemers- 
street  in  front  up  to  the  tenement  formerly  of  Oeoffrey  Parker  in  the 
rere  ;  and  in  breadth  from  the  tenement  lately  of  John  Drake  on  the 
south,  to  the  tenement  of  the  prior  and  brethren  of  S.  John's  House 
without  the  New  Gate  on  the  north.  To  hold  for  ever,  as  in  a  charter 
then  made. 

Dated  8  October,  22°  Henry  VI.  [Seal.] 

72.  (^IB)  Geoffbet  Calffe,  Alexander  Hunter,  and  David 

12  June,  Taillour,  chaplains,  appoint  Thomas  Sayaoe,  merchant, 

1445.  Dublin,  their  attorney,  to  delirer  seisin  to  Thoicas  Beb- 
TSNAGH  of  premises  in  No.  67. 

Dated  12  June,  28«  Henry  VI. 

73.  (^17)  Geoffbet  Calffe,  Alexander  Hunter,  and  David 

13  June,  Taillour,  chaplains,  grant  to  Thoicas  Bebtenagh,  citizen 

1446.  of  DubUn,  the  premises  in  No.  67.    To  hold  for  ever. 

Dated  13  June,  28°  Henry  VI. 

74.  (^Id)  Geoffbet  Calffe,  Alexander  Hunter,  and  David 
15  June,   Taillour,  chaplains,  release  to  Thomas  Bebtevagh,  the 

1446.  premises  in  No.  67. 

Dated  15  June,  23°  Henry  VI. 

76.  (^1^)  Alexakdeb  HiTiniEB,  chaplain,  grants  to  Thoicas 

3  May,     Sqitteb,  Thomas  Norreys,  and  David  Taillour,  chaplains, 

1447.  the  premises  in  No.  67.    To  hold  for  ever. 

Dated  8  May,  25°  Henry  VI.  [Seal.] 

76.  (525)  ALEXAin>EB    Hunteb,     chaplain,    releases    to 

34  Jan.,   Thomas  Squteb,  Thomas  Norreys,  and  David  Taillour, 
1460.     chaplains,  the  premises  in  No.  67. 

Dated  24  January,  28°  Henry  VI.  [Seal.] 
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77.  (623)  Thomas  SauYKR,  Thomas  Norreys,  and  David 
SO  Feb.,   Tailloiir,  chaplains,  grant  to  Thoicas  Wolton,  citizen  of 

1451.       London,  the  premises  in  No.  67.    To  hold  for  ever^ 

Dated  20  February,  29°  Henry  VI.     [Thekb  Seals.] 

78.  (^2^)  (^nmtors  in  No.  77  make  Nicholas  Bbllewb, 
20  Feb.,     citizen  of  Dublin,  their  attorney,  to  deHyer  seisin  to 

1461.      grantee. 

Dated  20  February,  29°  Henry  VI,  [Sbal.] 

79.  (^16)  Thomas  SamnEB,  Thomas  Norreys,  and  David 
34  Feb.,     Taillour,  chaplains,  release  to  Thomas  Wolion,  citizen  of 

1451.       London,  the  premises  in  No.  67. 

Dated  24  February,  29°  Henry  VI. 

80.  ip^^)  John  SHTinrAGH,  citizen  and  merchant  of  Dublin, 
2  Mar.,  releases  to  ThoMAS  Woltok,  citizen  of  London,  a  messuage 

1451.     in  High-street,  parish  of  S.  Audoen,  &c.,  as  in  No.  67. 
Dated  2  March,  29°  Henry  VI.  [Seal.] 

81.  (1<)^)  Thomas  Httloaitb,  citizen  and  merchant,  master 
4  Hoy.,   of  8.  Audoen's  gild,  Walter  Piers  and  William  Grampe, 

1478.  wardens,  grant  to  JoHir  SsBeEATJirr,  citizen  and  merchant, 
a  shop  and  chamber  built  over  it,  in  High-street,  parish  of 
8.  Audoen,  lying  in  breadth  from  the  land  of  Thomas  Woltoun,  citizen, 
where  he  lives,  on  the  east,  up  to  the  land  of  the  gild  of  B.  John  the 
Baptist,^  in  the  church  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  on  the  west ;  and  in 
length  from  said  street  on  the  north,  to  the  land  of  said  Thomas  on  the 
south.     To  hold  for  40  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  8«.,  silver. 

Dated  4  November,  18°  Edward  IV.  [Seal.] 

82.  (82)  Patbicx  Fuzstmok,  Dublin,  merchant,  master  of 
4  May,    8.  Anne's  gild,  William  Queytrot  and  Edmond  Herford, 

1527.     wardens,  let  to  farm  to  Alexandeb  Bsswtx,  Dublin, 

merchant,  a  messuage,  with  cellars,  shops,  houses,  gardens, 

&c.,  in  which  Patrick  Brymygham,  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Chief 

Bench  in  Ireland,  lately  dwelt,  by  the  High  Pipe,'  Dublin,  in  length 

from  the  street  by  the  said  High  Pipe  in  the  south,  to  the  houses  of 

1  The  fraternity  of  Tailors. 

'  This  conduit  lay  at  the  western  extremity  of  High-street.    It  was  erected  in 
1306  by  John  le  Decer,  mayor  of  Dublin. 

B.  I.  A.  FBOC,  TOL.  XXT.,  8SC.  c]  [6] 
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8.  Anne  in  the  "  Kock  "-street  in  the  north ;  and  in  breadth  from  the 
land  of  Dame  Eleanor  Dowdall,  wife  to  'William  Preston,  Yisconitt  and 
lord  of  Oormanston,  on  the  west,  and  land  of  ThomflB  Crampy  in  the 
east.  To  hold  for  21  years,  and  21  years  next  after  the  end  of  that  term, 
at  the  yearly  rent  of  40«.  Said  Alexander  Beswyk  to  find  and  sustain 
an  honest  priest,  meat  and  drink  at  every  meal. 
Dated  4  May,  19«  Henry  VIII. 

[For  premises  in  HieH-siBEBT,  see  also  TSio,  101.] 

KETZAB's-LAini. 

83.  (503)  Exemplification,  dated  1  December,  2^  Henry  IV.,  by 
1  Deo.,     Thomas  Cnsak,  mayor  of  Dublin,  Robert  Piers,  and  Bichard 

1400.  Taillor,  merchant,  bailiffs,  of  the  record  of  a  process  of 
**  fresh  force"  (Jruei  fareiey  held  at  Dublin  on  Wednesday 
before  the  feast  of  S.  Ambrose,  in  the  1*^  year  of  K.  Henry  IV.  before 
Balph  Ebbe,  mayor,  lUchard  Borre,  and  Biohard  Taillor,  merchants, 
bailiffs,  to  recognise  if  John,  son  of  Bichabd  EeezWuxiak,  of  Swerds, 
and  Alice,  his  wife,  un j  ustly  disseised  Bobert  Logh  and  John  Walsch, 
chaplains,  of  two  messuages  in  £yssere's-lane,  par.  S.  Audoen,  as  of 
their  free  tenement.  The  Fitz Williams  were  ''not  found"  in  the 
bailiwick  by  the  serjeant,  and  there  were  no  goods  to  attach.  It  was 
found  that  they  did  unjustly  disseise  to  the  damage  of  20«. ;  plaintiffs 
to  recoyer  seisin. 

{In  doTBo). — ^A  stone  house  or  hall.     2  shops  in  Kiasard's-lane. 

MEBCHA2!rTS'    QuAT. 

84.  (528)  Thomas  Sqttteb  and  Thomas  Norreys,  chaplains, 
IS  May,    grant  to  S.  Anitb's  gild  a  messuage  on  the  Key,  which 

1468.      they,  Nicholas  White  and  John  Waas,  chaplains,  deceased, 
lately  had  of  the  feoffment  of  Balph  Pembroke,'  citizen  of 

Dublin,  in  which  said  Balph  formerly  dwelt.     To  hold  for  ever. 
Dated  12  May,  8°  Edward  IV.  [Seal.] 

(Endorsed). — "  The  deeds  of  the  house  upon  y*  Key  caUyt  Bayth 

Pymbroke  ys  howse." 

^  Frisea  Fortia  is  a  force  newly  done  in  any  city  or  borough.  If  any  were 
desseiaed  of  lands,  he  who  had  right  to  the  land  by  usage  of  said  city,  might  bring 
his  assize  of  Fresh  Force.within  40  days  and  recover  the  lands  (Jacob's  Law  Diet,). 

'  *'  Ob.  Radulphus  Pembroke,  qui  legayit  priori  et  conventui  duaa  domosin  yico 
Rupelli."     Obits  Christ  Churchy  p.  12. 
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85.  (530)  Belease  of  premises  in  No.  84. 

16  May,  Dated  15  May,  8°  Edward  lY.  [Two  Seals.] 

1468.      (Endorsed). — Thomas  "Wolton,  master,  Henry  White,  and 
Henry    Yong,    wardens.    Baffe    Pembrok — ^now   Maf. 
Handcock. 

86.  Lease,  dated  16  August,  13^  George  11.,  made  by  Isaao 
16  Aug.,   AicBBOsE,  master  of  S.  Anne's  gild,  William  Tighe  and 

1740.  John  Ball,  wardens,  to  Philip  Tercivaix,  of  a  parcel  of 
ground  on  Merchants'-Quay,  parish  of  8.  Audoen,  now  in  his  occupa- 
tion, 17  feet  9  inches  in  front ;  in  breadth,  in  the  rere  to  Golmim's 
brook,  19  feet,  joiuing  the  city  Marshalsea  and  waste  ground  of  the 
gild,  147  feet;  and  iu  length,  from  front  to  rere  on  the  west,  joining 
the  holding  of  Mr.  Lynch,  155  feet.  To  hold  for  99  years,  at  the 
yearly  rent  of  21. 

Witnesses. — John  Grattan,  Joseph  Nuttall. 

Map,  surveyed  in  July,  1748,  for  Ph.  Perciyall.     Gkib.  Stokes. 

Map  of  two  lots  of  ground,  one  lying  on  the  north  side  of  Cook-st. 
in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Andrews,  cooper;  the  other  on  the  south 
side  of  Merchants' -Quay,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Eullam,  glover,  in 
Bridge-st.,  part  of  the  estate  belonging  to  the  corporation  of  S.  Anne's 
gild. 

Attached  is  a  paper  from  the  Auditor-General's  Bepartment, 
viz. :  — 

By  patent  24  April,  20  Charles  U.,  sir  Hans  Hamilton,  Oliver 
Wheeler,  and  James  Manson,  tenants  of  a  house  or  castle,  on  Merchants'- 
Quay,  where  Thomas  Cook  dwells,  now  or  late  in  the  possession  of 
Lawrence  Allen,  formerly  belonging  to  Bamwall,  of  Bremore. 

Note. — Together  with  houses  in  Dublin  and  Drogheda  granted  by 
this  patent,  there  is  a  large  estate  in  lands  which  are  subject  to  quit 
rent,  charged  on  the  houses  if  they  are  not  to  be  found.  The  house 
under  the  title  of  the  guild  of  S.  Anne  of  S.  Audoen's  cannot  be  subject 
to  rent  charged  on  above  patent,  nor  can  it  be  the  same  house  then 
granted,  because  the  guild  never  forfeited,  whereas  their  house  in  arrear 
was  Bamwall's,  forfeited  as  above  mentioned. 

87.  Counterpart  of  No.  86.    (With  map.) 

Surrendered,  and  a  new  lease  granted  to  Mast  and  Habbist 
Mttlock  for  99  years  from  1  May,  1796. 

[Eor  premises  on  this  Quay,  see  also  No.  60.] 

[6»] 
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NswoATE,  WiTHiK  THB.*  {Commorket.) 

88.  Thomas  ds  Assghsboubns,   knight,   son  and  heir   of 
Si6  Jan.,    Elias  de  Asscheboume,  knight,  grants  to  Walzeb,  son  of 

1368.      BooEE  Pasyaukt,  citizen  and  merchant  of  Dublin,  two 

marks,  silver,  yearly  rent,  out  of  a  tenement  within  the 

I^ewgate,  lying  between  the  tenement  of  Eobert  Bumel  on  the  west, 

and  the  tenement  of  the  Prior  of  S.  John  without  the  Newgate  on  the 

east.    To  hold  for  ever. 

Dated,  at  Dublin,  Monday  next  after  the  octave  of  Hilary,  30^ 
Edward  III.  [Sbai.] 

89.  (556)  BoBSBT  Bttbnell  grants  to  John  Siaftosd,  of 
16  Sept.,  Dublin,  baker,  his  land  with  buildings,  &c.,  within  the 

1406.  Newgate,  lying  between  the  land  of  Elias  de  Asseboume, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  land  of  Thomas  Sparke,  on  the 
other ;  and  extending  in  length  from  the  street  in  front  to  the  land  of 
said  Elias  in  the  rere,  for  ever. 

Dated  Thursday  next  after  the  feast  of  the  Exaltation  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  7°  Henry  IV. 

90.  (^^7)  Eelease  of  premises  in  No.  89. 

21  Sept.,  Dated  the  feast  of  St.  Matthew,  7°  Henry  lY. 
1406. 

91.  (^^1)  John,  son  and  heir  of  Eobsbt  Bxtbnell,  citizen  of 
20  Mar.,  Dublin,    releases  and  quit    claims  to    John    Staitobb, 

1407.  citizen  of  Dublin,  land  with  buildings  within  the  New- 
gate, between  the  land  formerly  of  Elias  de  Assheboume 

on  the  one  side,  and  land  formerly  of  Thomas  Sparke,  on  the  other  in 
breadth ;  and  in  length  extending  from  the  street  in  front  to  the  land 
of  said  Elias  in  the  rere. 

Dated  20  March,  8°  Henry  IV. 

92.  (558)  EoBsaT,  son   of   Bobekt  Buenell,  citizen  of 

4  Dec.,    Dublin,  grants  to  John  Staffobd,  citizen  and  baker,  land 

1408.  within  the  Newgate,  lying  between  the  town  wall  on  the 
one  side,  and  land  formerly  Thomas  Sparke's,  on  the  other, 

^  The  premiBes  doBciibed  as  "  within  the  Newgate,"  probably  lay  in  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Commarket.  The  line  of  street  west  of  High-st.  from  the  High  Hpe 
to  the  Newgate  was  originally  named  Newgate-st.,  subsequently  acquiring  the 
name  of  the  Commarket. 
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in  breadth,  and  in  length  from  the  street  in  the  front,  to  land  which 
"Walter  TyixeU  now  holds,  for  ever. 
Dated  4  December,  10°  Heniy  IV. 

93.  (559)  Grantor  in  No.  92  makes  Eiohaju)  Wood,  citizen 
14  Deo.,    of  Dublin,  his  attorney,  to  place  grantee  in  seisin  of  the 

1408.    premises  therein. 

Dated  14  December,  10°  Henry  IV.  [Seal.] 

94.  (560)  Release  of  premises  in  No.  92. 

16  Dec,  1408.     Dated  16  Dec,  10°  Henry  IV.  [Sb^.] 

95.  (^61)  Fjelicia  Walsoh,  sister  and  heiress    of   John 
9  Jan.,    Walsch,  chaplain,  lately  deceased,  releases  to  John  Siaf- 

1412.  TOBD,  citizen  of  Dublin,  a  tenement  within  the  Newgate, 
Dublin,  lying  between  the  land  formerly  of  Elias 
de  Asscheboume,  and  land  formerly  of  Thomas  Sparkes  in  breadth, 
and  in  length  between  the  land  of  said  Elias  in  the  rere,  and  in  front 
the  High-street ;  to  hold  for  ever,  by  the  services  due  thereout  to  the 
chief  lords. 

Dated  Tuesday  before  the  feast  of  S.  Laurence  the  Kartyr, 
13°  Henry  IV. 

98.  (^47)  Lease    from  John  Yonge,  chaplain,  to   John 

13  Eeb.,    Staffosd,  citizen  and  baker,  Dublin,  of  a  messuage  within 

1412.     the  Ne\v  Oate,  parish  of  S.  Audoen,  in  length  from  the 

street  in  front,  to  the  north,  up  to  the  land  formerly  of 

Elias  Assheboume  on  the  south ;  and  in  breadth  lying  between  the 

land  formerly  of  said  EHas  towards  the  east,  and  the  land  formerly 

called  Sparkesland  towards  the  west. 

Dated  13  February,  14°  Henry  IV.  [Sbax.] 

{In  dorao). — **  The  deeds  of  y*  house  within  the  New  Gate  where 
Mr.  Syllyfforde  dwelt  in." 

97.  (546)  Release  of  the  premises  in  No.  96. 

14  Feb.,  1412.  Dated  14  February,  14°  Henry  IV. 

98.  (548)  John  Sebiattnt,  son  and  heir  of  Margaret,  daugh- 

4  Dec.    ter  and  heiress  of  Roger  Fasvaunt,  formerly  citizen  and 

1433      merchant  of  Dublin,  releases  to  John  Siajpfokd,  citizen 

of  Dublin,  a  tenement  within  the  New  Gate,  between 

the  tenement  of  said  John  Stafford  on  the  west,  and  the  tenement  of 
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the  Prior  and  Brethren  of  the  Hospital  of.S.  John  the  Baptist,  without 
the  New  Gate,  on  the  east. 

Dated  4  Decemher,  12°  Henry  VI. 

(Endorsed). — Eelease  of  y*  howse  y*  William  Pyppart  dwells  in 
witibin  the  y*  Newe  Oatt. 

99,  (91)  Lease,  dated  29  September,  88°  Henry  VIII., 
29  Sept.,  made  by  Ntcholas  Wiorp&RT,  of  Dublin,  merchant,  master 

16M.  of  S.  Anne's  gild,  Walter  Barby  and  Clement  Habnan, 
Dublin,  merchants,  wardens,  to  Josget  Yoitoe,  of  Dublin, 
merchant,  of  a  messuage  beside  the  Kew  Qate  (except  the  half 
''  gylose  "),  as  it  lies  in  breadth  from  S.  Anne's  ground  on  the  east,  to 
ground  of  James  Dowdall  on  the  west ;  and  in  length  from  the  King's 
pavement  on  the  south  to  S.  Anne's  ground  on  the  north ;  with  a  void 
place  on  the  north  side,  between  said  messuage  and  the  garden  that 
John  Caudell,  late  of  Dublin,  merchant,  lately  held  of  S.  Anne.  To 
hold  for  61  years,  from  28  September,  1593,  at  the  yearly  rent  of 
83«.  ^d. 

{In  dorso). — 1546,  John  Tong's  lease  upon  Mr.  Halone's  house,  ended 
1634  {recU,  1654).  [Seal.] 

[For  premises  within  the  New  Oats,  see  also  No.  119.] 

NSWOAIE,    WITHOUT  THE. 

100.  (89)  Lease,  dated  23  May,  15^  Charles  I.,  made  by 
2S  May,    Nicholas  Lofttjs,  Esquire,  master  of  S.  Anne's  gild,  John 

1689.  Bysse,  Esquire,  Eecorder  of  Dublin,  and  Bichard  Barney 
alderman,  wardens,  to  Andbew  Clesee,  merchant  (said 
Andrew  Gierke  having,  in  obedience  to  an  order  of  the  Lord  Deputy 
and  Council,  dated  31  May,  1638,  delivered  up  to  the  master  and 
wardens  to  be  cancelled  a  fee-farm  formerly  granted),  of  a  messuage, 
tenement,  and  dwelling-house  without  the  New  Gate,  in  the  tenure 
of  Ann  Barnwell,  widow,  bounding  on  the  east  to  the  lands  of  Patrick 
Dowdall,  of  Drogheda,  on  the  west,  to  the  land  of  B.oger  Ells,  to  the 
highway  on  the  south,  and  to  the  lands  sometime  belonging  to 
S.  John's  without  the  New  Gate,  on  the  north ;  6  yards  1  foot  from 
east  to  west,  and  8  yards  1  foot  from  north  to  south ;  with  all 
buildings,  rooms,  lights,  ways,  passages,  &c.,  appertaining  thereto. 
To  hold  for  61  years  from  ^e  Annunciation  of  the  B.Y.M.  in  the 
year  1636,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  40«. 
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Witneflaes.— William  Palles,  H.  Stepbins,  Gliristoplier  White, 
Nicholas  Lofttuiy  master,  John  Bysse,  warden,  Eichard  Barry,  warden, 
John  Berenaisy^  Jo.  Brooke,  William  Malone. 

(In  ieno). — Surrender  by  Catherine  Clarke,  widow  and  adminis- 
tratrix, 25  July,  1661. 

Witnesaes.— -John  Dawson,  Patrick  Browne,  Barbara  Worrall. 


Ptoot's  Lute.    (See  No.  60.) 
Btttell  Stbkbt,  aliat  Boohxll-Lave  (afterwards  Back-Lane). 

101.  Alexakdes  Hunter,  chaplain,  grants  to  John  Bitbneix, 

24  Mar.,  master  of  S.  Anne's  gild,  Bobert  Wode  and  David  Eowe, 

14S5.  wardens,  a  messuage  with  stone  house  and  garden  adjacent 
in  Bupell-st.,  Dublin,  parish  of  S.  Audoen,  in  breadth 
between  a  tenement  lately  Robert  Mode's  (senior),  now  Balph 
Pembrok's,  on  the  south,  and  the  land  of  S.  John's  Hospital  without 
the  New  Gkite,  on  the  north ;  in  length  from  said  street  in  front  to  the 
wall  of  said  city  in  the  rere ;  one  other  messuage  in  breadth  between 
a  messuage  lately  William  Assheboume's,  now  James  Dowdale's,  on 
the  west,  and  the  shop  lately  Luke  Dowdale's  on  the  east ;  in  length 
from  High-st.  leading  to  the  New  Qate  on  the  south,  to  the  old  walls 
of  said  city  on  the  north ;  and  the  new  building  of  a  hall  and  shop 
with  gallery,  where  were  8  shops  in  same  messuage,  l3ring  between  the 
messuage  of  said  James  on  the  west,  and  the  shop  of  the  tenement  in 
which  John  Barret  now  dwells  on  the  east,  and  a  tenement  lately  of 
Richard  Charlton,  chaplain,  in  €ook-8t.,  parish  of  S.  Audoen;  in  length 
from  said  street  in  front  on  the  south,  to  the  tenement  of  John  Bumell 
on  the  north  in  the  rere ;  in  breadth  from  the  tenement  of  said 
John  Bumell  on  the  west,  to  the  tenement  lately  John  Bathe's,  now 
John  Stafford's,  on  the  east ;  and  a  messuage  in  the  parish  of  S.  Audoen, 
near  the  High  Pipe  of  said  city,  extending  in  length  from  the  highway 
there  called  the  Bubynge  in  front  to  the  land  of  S.  Audoen's  church 
in  tiie  rere ;  and  in  breadth  from  the  tenement  of  John  Bumell  and 
Thomas  Schortals  and  Ellen  Duncref e,  his  wife,  to  the  lane  leading 
to  said  church.    To  hold  for  ever,  by  the  services  thereout  due. 

Dat6d  24  March,  18°  Henry  VI. 

(Endorsed). — '*  Rochell-lane,  Commarket,  Cooke-st." 

This  deed  is  enrolled  in  Pat.  Roll.  18  Hen.  YI.  (So,  76). 

1  Jolin  Bzamhall,  bishop  of  Dorry,  1634-1660. 
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102.  (11^)  •'^OHv  Sbriattvt,  master  of  8.  Anne's  gild,  Bichard 

30  Sept.,  Pecoke  and  John  Wliyte,  wardens,  grant  to  Wilixak 

1489.      Bkoun,  son  of  Henry  Broun,  of  Dublin,  a  messuage  with  a 

house  built  on  same,  and  a  little  garden  annexed    in 

Bochelle-st. ;  in  breadth  between  the  land  of  8.  Anne  on  the  north  and 

south ;  and  in  length  from  said  street  on  the  east  to  the  land  of 

S.  Anne  on  the  west.    To  hold  for  30  years,  at  the  yearly  rent 

of  3«.  M. 

Dated  30  September,  1489. 

108.  (109)   Thomas  Babbe,  Dublin,  merchant,  master  of 

26  Sept.,  the  gild  of  S.  Anne,  Harry  Gawrane,  Dublin,  chaplain, 

1688.  and  Clement  Halman,  merchant,  wardens,  grant  to 
Nicholas  Quattbot,  Dublin,  merchant,  two  cellars  with  a 
garden  in  Bochell-lane ;  one  cellar  lying  in  length  from  the  highway 
to  the  town  wall  on  the  south,  to  the  lane  aforesaid  on  the  north;  and 
in  breadth  from  a  garden  that  James  Bere  holds  of  8.  John's  without 
the  New  Gate  on  the  west,  to  a  stable,  a  long  bawn,  and  a  long  cellar 
that  John  Pyppard  holds  of  8.  Anne  on  the  east.  To  hold  for  51  years, 
at  the  yearly  rent  of  10».  [Sbal.] 

Dated  26  September,  30®  Henry  YIII. 

104.  (11^)    Nicholas  Quattbot,    of    Dublin,    merchant, 

29  Sept,  master  of  8.  Anne's  gild,  Harry  Gawran  and  Clement 

1688.      Halman,  wardens,  grant  to  John  PrppABT,  Dublin,  merchant, 

a  cellar  and  stable  with  a.  garden,  a  long  bawn,  a  long 

cellar,    and   long    loft,    in    Bochell-lane,  now    in    the 

**  manurans"  of  John  Peppard,  adjoining  on  the  south  to  the  town 

wall ;  on  the  west  to  8.  Anne's  ground,  being  in  Nicholas  Queytrot's 

holding;  on  the  east  to  the  ground  sometime  called  Collier's  ground, 

and  on  the  east  and  north  to  Bochell-lane.    To  hold  for  5 1  years,  at  the 

yearly  rent  of  6«.  %d. 

Dated  29  September,  30°  Henry  VIII.  [Seal.] 

(Endorsed).— "  Ended  1589." 

106.  (Ill)  Nicholas  Quaytrot,  of  Dublin,  merchant,  master 

1  Nov.,    of  8.  Anne's  gild,  Harry  Ghiwrane,  chaplain,  and  Clement 

1688.      Halman,    wardens,    grant  to  John  8pen8fbll,    Dublin, 

merchant,  a  garden  in  Bochell-lane,  in  length  from  the 

town  wall  on  the  south  to  the  said  lane  on  the  north  ;  and  in  breadth 

from  a  garden,  now  held  by  Walter  Fitzsymons  from  Christ  church  on 
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the  east,  to  a  garden  and  stable  that  John  Fyppart  holds  of  8.  Anne  on 
the  west.  [Seal.] 

Dated  1  November,  30°  Henry  VIII. 

106.  (570)  RiCHABD  Whtt,  son  and  heir  of  Simon  "Whyt 

—  Eeb.,   and  Eatheiine  Hodd,   daughter  and  heiress    of    Alson 
1539.  jl^ColmaQ,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Joan  Golyer,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  sum  of  money  paid  him  by  John  Fyppart,  Dublin, 

merchant,  grants  to  said  John  Pypfabt,  a  tenement  lying  from  the  city 
wall  on  the  north,  from  land  of  S.  Anne's  gild,  which  said  Fyppart 
holds,  on  the  east,  from  a  street  called  Eochell-lane  on  the  soutii,  and 
from]  the  land  of  the  priory  of  the  cathedral  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  which  Walter  Fitzsymon  holds,  on  the  west.  To  hold  for 
ever,  by  the  services  thereout  due  and  accustomed. 

Dated  30^  February,  30°  Henry  VIII. 

Witnesses. — Thomas  Fyan,  Jas.  Sedgrave,  Mych.  EoseU. 

(Endorsed.)—"  Back-lane."  [Se^] 

107.  (570b)Eighabi>  Whyt,  of  Fynglas,  smith,  acknowledges 

—  Feb.,   receipt  of  33«.  4d.  from  John  FrppAnn,  in  full  of  40«. 
1639.      which  he  ought  to  have  received  for  the  premises  in 

No.  106. 
Dated  30^  February,  30°  Henry  VIII. 

108.  (119)  Walter  Ttbbell,  Dublin,  merchant,  master  of 
16  Jan.,    S.    Anne's  gild,    Walter   Barby  and    Bobert    Golding, 

1546.      wardens,  grant  to  JoHir  Fspabt,  Dublin,  merchant,  the 
premises  in  No  104.    To  hold  for  61  years,  at  the  yearly 
rent  of  4«.  Sd, 

Dated  16  January,  36°  Henry  VIII. 

(Endorsed).—"  Ended  1605."  [Seal.] 

100.  (107)  Nicholas  Homfbat,  Dublin,  merchant,  master 

IS  Feb.,   of  8.  Anne's  gild,  Walter  Barby  and  Clement  Halman, 

1646.      Dublin,  merchants,  wardens,  grant  to  sir  Jambs  Moke, 

chaplain,  the  premises  in  No.  103.     To  hold  for  61  years 

from  the  end  of  Nicholas  Queytrot's  term,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  10*. 

Dated  12  February,  37°  Henry  VIII.  [Seal.] 


1  So  in  origiinal. 
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110.  (110)  Nicholas  Uxmfbbt,  Bublin,  merohAnt,  master 
19  flapt.,  of  S.  Anne's  gild,  Walter  Barby  and  Clement  Halman, 

1646.  wardens,  grant  to  John  Baxvly,  merchant,  the  premises 
in  No.  105.   To  hold  for  61  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  1 0». 

Dated  19  September,  1546. 

111.  (112)  Nicholas  Hohteat,  master  of  S.  Anne's  gild, 
21  Jan.,    Walter  Barby  and  Clement  Halman,  wardens,  grant  to 

1647.  Edwabd    Pbppabd,   Dnblin,   merchant,  the  premises  in 
Nos.  104  and  108.    To  hold  for  61  years,  to  commence 

from  the  end  of  John  Peppard's  term,  at  the  rent  of  4».  Sd.  yearly. 
Dated  21  January,  38°  Henry  YIII. 
(Endorsed).—"  Ended  1656."  [Seal.] 

SOASLBrr^-LAlTE. 

112.  (94)  Lease,  dated  7  November,  1568,  whereby  (after 
7  Hov.,    reciting  that  Walter  Tyrrell,  late  master  of  8.  Anne's  gild, 

1648.  Walter  Barby  and  Bobert  Qoldinge,  wardens,  had,  by  deed 
of  29  September,  36°  Henry  VIII.  (1544),  let  to  William 

Birsall,  late  of  Dnblin,  merchant,  a  garden  in  Scarlett-lane,  joining 
to  said  William's  garden  on  the  west,  and  Arlander  ITssher's  orchard 
on  the  east,  Scarlett-lane  on  the  north,  and  the  town  wall  on  the  south, 
for  a  term  of  51  years)  Nicholas  EitzSthons,  Dublin,  alderman, 
master  of  said  gild,  sir  Qeorge  Brune,  chaplain,  and  Patrick  Gygene, 
merchant,  wardens,  grant  said  premises  to  Eobsbi  Usshek,  of  Dublin, 
alderman,  for  a  term  of  61  years,  from  the  end  of  the  above  term,  at 
the  yearly  rent  of  2«. 

{In  dorso). — "  Wast  writtings."  "  Carpenterstown'  and  other 
places."  [Seal."] 

S.  Afdoem's  Paeish. 
S.  Audoen's  Arch  and  Cemetery. 

113.  (505)  Thomas   Vale,   citizen   of    Dublin,    grants  to 
Baatholoxew  Cbxks,  Dublin,  and  Alice,  his  wife,  land 

[1286.]    within  the  walls  of  Dublin,  in  the  parish  of  S.  Audoen, 
between  the  land  which  he  has  of  Thomas  de  Wynton  on 

^  A  pasnge  extending  from  Isod's  Tower  to  Cork  Hill,  foimerly  l8od*8-lane, 
but  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  called  Scarlet-lane,  in  the  old  parish 
of  B.  Olave. 

>  The  gild  was  enfeoffed  of  property  in  Carpenterstown,  parish  of  Oastleknock^ 
by  Thomas  Wolton  (Abstract  Book,  Gilbert  mss.)  ;  but  none  of  the  documents  con- 
nected with  it  remain. 
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the  one  side,  and  the  land  of  Bobert  de  Eermardyn  on  the  other ;  in 
front,  9  feet ;  in  rere,  13  feet ;  and  in  length  from  the  street  in  front  to 
his  land  behind,  74  feet.  To  hold  for  ever,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  a 
silver  penny;  to  the  commonalty  of  Dublin,  13^.;  to  the  prior  of 
the  Hospited  of  S.  John,  without  the  "Sew  Gate,  2«.  6d. ;  to  the  nuns 
of  Tachmelyn,^  8«.  ster. 

"Witnesses. — Walter  Unred,  mayor,  William  de  Notingham  and 
Bobert  le  Decer,  provosts,'  David  de  Gallan,  Bobert  de  Essebume, 
Laurence  the  tailor,  Boger  de  Essebume,  Boger  the  apothecary, 
Henry  Locsmith,  William  de  Donington,  d^k. 

{In  dorao).—''  1694,  George  Usher,  ten*.,  Hunter,  Fursell." 

114.  (^79)  Thomas  de  Covintee  grants  to  Walter,  son  of 
[cir.       Bauph,  citizen  of  Dublin,  a  messuage  in  the  parish  of 

1293.]  S.  Audoen,  which  he  has  of  Walter  Unred,  lying  between 
the  land  which  was  of  David  Paraventure,  on  the  one 
side,  and  land  which  was  of  Edward  de  Huccard  on  the  other,  extend- 
ing in  length  from  High-street  to  the  cemetery  of  S.  Audoen's.'  To 
hold  for  30^  years  from  the  feast  of  S.  Michael,  in  the  2l8t  year  of 
King  Edward,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  20«.,  silver.    (No  date ;  cir.  1293.) 

115.  (305)  SrsFHxir   Msones  grants   to    John   Staffobd, 
6  Aug.,    baker,  of  Dublin,  a  messuage  in  S.  Audoen's-lane,  ex- 

1887.      tending  in  length  from  the  tenement  formerly  William 

Seriaunt's  on  the  south  to  Cook-street  on  the  north ;  and 

in  breadth  lying  between  8.  Audoen's-lane  on  the  east,  and  a  messuage 

formerly  Adam  Donlavan's  on  the  west.    To  hold  for  ever,  by  the 

services  to  the  chief  lords,  due  and  accustomed. 

To  give  the  document  validity,  the  seal  of  the  Provostship  of 
Dublin  is  appended. 

Witnesses. — Geoffrey  Oallane,  mayor,  Thomas  Duncreff  and  John 
Philpot,  bailiffs,  Hugh  Possewyke,  Geoffrey  Parker,  Thomas  Schortals. 

Dated,  at  Dublin,  6  August,  21'^  Bichard  II. 

{In  dor$o). — ^Browne's  house.  [Two  Beam.] 

118.  (562)  John   Sirbchs,  William  Balylogge  and   John 

3  Har.,    Wyntyr,  chaplains,  grant  to  John  Burnsll,  Bobeit,  son 

1486.     of  John  Bumell,  l^icholas  Eustace,  John  Elys,  Thomas 

Elys,  and  Bobert  Wood,  citizens  of  Dublin,    and  John 

^  Timolin,  Co.  Eildare. 

'  They  were  mayor  and  provosts  m  1285. 

'This  meesuage  would  be  in  the  Com  Market. 
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Crifltofre,  John  Mole,  John  Walshe,  senior,  John  Walshe,  jmiior,  and 
Bichard  Goldyng,  chaplains,  a  tenement  in  Dublin,  as  it  lies  in  the 
parish  of  S.  Andoen,  between  the  cemetery  of  said  church,  near  the 
stile  of  said  cemetery,  and  the  way  leading  from  the  High  Pipe  to  said 
church.^     To  hold  for  ever. 

Dated  3  March,  3°  Henry  VI.  [Sbil.] 

117.  (563)  Grantors  in  No.  116  make  Willluc  Powsk  their 
3  Kar.,    attorney  to  place  grantees  in  possession  of  the  premises. 

1426.  Dated  3  March,  3°  Henry  VI. 

{In  dorso), — Land  in  8.  Audoen's-street,  near  the 
cemetery,  and  deed  of  the  chamber  of  S.  Mary's  chaplain  within  the 
church  of  S.  Audoen's.  [Seil.] 

118.  (564)  Release  of  premises  in  Nos.  116  and  117. 
10  Mar.,         Dated  10  March,  3°  Henry  VI. 

1425.  (/»  dorso). — The  house  by  the  style  of  the  churchyard 

of  8.  Audoen's.  [Seal.] 

119.  (568)  Joan,  who  was  wife  op  Johk  8taffobd,  baker 
4  Mar.,   (deceased),  and  David  Howe,  executors   of  said  John 

1460.  Stafford,  make  John  Bhailis  of  Dublin,  clerk,  their 
attorney,  to  place  Eobert  Bumell,  master  of  the  gild  of 
8.  Anne  in  S.  Audoen's  church,  William  Grampe  and  William  Graas, 
wardens,  and  the  brethren  of  said  gild,  in  seisin  of  two  tenements  in 
the  parish  of  8.  Audoen,  Dublin,  one  extending  in  length  from  Cook- 
street  on  the  south,  to  a  house  called  the  Bakhouse  on  the  north ;  the 
other  in  length  from  said  street,  from  south  to  north,  four  perches, 
with  two  yards  and  half  quarter  of  a  yard  less  in  breadth ;  said  tene- 
ments extending  from  the  tenement  of  S.  Mary  the  Virgin,  of 
S.  Audoen's  church,  formerly  Eobert  Carleton's,  on  the  west,  to  the 
lane  called  Bumell' s-lane  on  the  east;  of  one  messuage  and  one 
tenement  lying  in  said  Cook- street,  and  in  S.  Audoen's-lane,  which 
messuage  and  tenement  extend  in  length  from  said  Cook-street  on  the 
north,  to  the  cemetery  of  S.  Audoen,  and  to  the  tenement  lately  of 
John  Seriaunt,  knight,  on  the  south,  and  in  breadth  from  8.  Audoen's- 
lane  on  the  east  to  the  messuage  of  the  abbess  of  S.  Mary  del 
Hoggys  on  the  west ;  of  one  messuage  with  the  appurtenances  in 
the  parish   of   S.   Katherine   the  Virgin   in   the   suburbs;    of  one 

*  This  tenement  would  have  lain  in  the  Corn  Market. 
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messuage  within  the  New  gate,  which  lies  between  the  town  wall  on 
one  side,  and  the  messuage  of  Eobert  son  of  John  Bumell,  on  the 
other,  as  in  breadth ;  and  in  length  from  the  street  in  front  to^the 
land  which  Walter  Tirrell  lately  held ;  of  two  messuages  within 
the  New  gate,  which  lie  in  length  from  the  highway  in  front,  to  land 
lately  Thomas  Sparks'  in  the  rere,  and  in  breadth  from  the  messuage 
of  said  Eobert' s  son  on  the  west,  to  the  messuage  of  S.  John  without 
the  New  Qate,  on  the  east^ ;  of  two  messuages  in  S.  Francis-street  in  the 
suburbs,  one  lying  between  the  messuage  of  S.  Patrick's  church  on 
one  side,  and  the  messuage  of  the  Friars  minor  on  the  other;  the 
other  lies  between  the  messuage  of  said  Friars  on  the  one  side  and  the 
messuage  which  John  Stafford  lately  held,  and  extends  from  said 
street  towards  the  east,  to  the  land  lately  of  Nicholas  Fynglas  towards 
the  west ;  and  of  one  garden  in  the  suburbs,  as  it  lies  in  the  Coume, 
in  the  parish  of  S.  Nicholas  within  the  church  of  S.  Patrick,  between 
the  land  of  Nicholas  Tynbegh  on  the  west,  and  the  highway  on  the 
east,  and  the  land  of  the  Prior  and  Brethren  of  the  Hospital  of  John 
the  Baptist  without  the  New  gate,  on  the  north,  and  the  highway  on 
the  south ;  all  which  said  John  Stafford  in  his  testament  bequeathed 
to  his  executors,  to  have  and  hold  to  the  said  muster  and  wardens  for 
ever,  for  the  sustenance  of  chaplains  of  said  gild,  to  celebrate  for  ever 
in  accordance  with  a  deed  then  made. 
Dated  4  March,  28°  Henry  VI. 

120.  (534)  Nicholas  Boubke,  master  of  S.  Anne's  gild, 

4  Aug.,   Bichard  Barby  and  Henry  Mole,  wardens,  grant  to  Eoulaitd 

1482,     Fnz  Eustace,  knight,  lord  of  Portlester,  and  Margaret,  his 

wife,  a  messuage  in  which  Eeginald  Lappam  dwells,  in 

the  parish  of  S.  Audoen,  and  which  he  holds  of  the  gild  ;  in  breadth 

between  Kisshoke's'-lane  on  the  south,  and  the  cemetery  of  S.  Audoen's 

church  on  the  north ;  and  in  length  between  the  tenement  of  said  gild  on 

the  east,  namely,  at  a  shop  there,  and  land  or  a  tenement  lately  John 

Hadsor's,  on  the  west.    To  hold  for  their  lires,  and  the  life  of  the 

surviyor  of  them;    after  the  death  of  said  Kouland  and  Margaret, 

remainder  to  Bichard  FitzEustace,  son  and  heir  of  said  Rouland  for 

1  These  messuages  within  the  New  Gate  would  have  lain  in  the  Com  market. 

'  No  lane  of  t>>i«  name  is  known  to  have  existed,  and  from  the  boundaries, 
Eeyzar*s-lane  would  seem  to  be  indicated.  A  family  named  Eysshoke  resided  in 
Dublin  between  1329  and  1398,  as  members  of  it  witnessed  some  of  the  Christ 
Church  Deeds,  and  it  is  possible  some  small  lane  named  from  them  may  have 
existed,  which  aflerwarda  disappeared. 
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life;  should  said  Eichard  die  in  his  father's  lifetime,  then  after 
the  death  of  said  Eouland  and  Hargareti  remainder  to  Oliver,  son 
of  said  Rouland  for  life.  [Seal.] 

Dated,  at  Dublin,  4  August,  22°  Edward  IV. 

121.  (87)  Lease,  dated  12  January,  38°  Henry  VIII.,  from 

12  Jan.,   Nicholas  Houfrat,  Dublin,  merchant,  master  of  S.  Anne's 

1547.  gild,  Walter  Barby  and  Clement  Halman,  merchant,  war- 
dens, to  Thouas  Ftktkgb,  merchant,  Dublin,  of  a  chamber 
by  S.  Audoen's  churchyard,  wherein  sir  Symon  Carpender  dwells,  to 
hold  for  61  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  4«. 

{In  dorso), — Thomas  Fynin's  lease  upon  a  chamber  in  the  church- 
yard, and  from  him  to  Master  Nicholas  Owfbre. 

**  Mr.  Nycholas  TJmphre's  Indenture  upon  the  curate's  chamber, 
with  a  provyso  in  the  same  indenture."  [Seal.] 

122.  (85)  Deed,  dated  28  December,  86°  Eliz.,  whereby 

28  Dec,     (after  reciting  that  Nicholas  Humphrey,  of  Dublin,  alder- 

1593.  man,  master  of  S.  Anne's  gild,  Walter  Barby  and  Clement 
Halman,  wardens,  by  deed,  dated  12  January,  1546  {0.8,\ 
granted  to  Thomas  Eyninge,  of  Dublin,  merchant,  a  chamber  joining 
to  S.  Audoen's  churchyard,  with  a  little  cellar  under  same,  wherein 
sir  Simon  Carpenter  dwelt,  for  a  term  of  61  years,  at  the  yearly  rent 
of  4«.,  and  further  that  no  rent  being  paid,  and  covenants  not 
being  performed,  and  the  chamber  falling  down  for  want  of  repair,  the 
gild  re-entered  in  June,  1588)  Walter  Sedoeave,  of  Dublin,  alder- 
man, master  of  S.  Anne's  gild,  Mathew  Handcock,  merchant,  and 
Laurence  Enos,  of  S.  Audoen's  church,  clerk,  wardens,  grant  to  Bobebt 
Haebisok,  citizen  of  Dublin,  said  chamber  and  cellar  under  same, 
as  it  lies  in  length  from  the  churchyard  in  the  south,  containing  29 
feet,  to  the  chamber  over  the  stable,  sometime  called  S.  Anne's  work- 
house, in  the  north  ;  and  in  breadth  1 8  feet,  from  the  ground  apper- 
taining to  the  gild  in  the  east,  now  in  his  occupation,  to  a  house  or 
stable  appertaining  to  the  city,  formerly  belonging  to  S.Mary's  abbey, 
now  in  the  occupation  of  Garrett  Tirell,  merchant,  in  the  west.  The 
little  cellar  under  the  chamber  is  in  length  from  the  churchyard  wall 
in  the  south  to  the  partition  between  the  cellar  and  the  stable  in  the 
north,  18  feet;  and  in  breadth  from  wall  to  wall,  16  feet.  To  hold 
for  41  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  35*.  6d,  [Seal.] 

{In  dorso). — **  The  voyd  and  loose  papers  of  S.  Audoen's  arch  and 
Blackney's  Inns,  belonging  to  S.  Anne's  guild." 
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123.  (90)   Lease,  dated  23  May,   IS""  Charles  I.,  made 

23  May,  by  Nicholas  Loftus,  Esquire,  master  of  S.  Anne's  gild, 

1639.  Jolin  Bysse,  Esquire,  Becorder  of  Dublin,  and  Eiobard 
Barrie,  alderman,  wardens,  to  Aimasw  Glkrkb,  merchant 
(said  Andrew  Gierke  having,  in  obedience  to  an  order  of  the  Lord 
Deputy  and  Council,  dated  31  May,  1638,  delivered  up  to  the  master 
and  wardens,  to  be  cancelled,  a  fee-farm  form^ly  granted),  of  a  great 
messuage,  tenement,  and  dwelling-house,  adjoining  to  S.  Audoen's 
.arch,  now  in  his  tenure,  with  garden  and  backside,  cellars,  solars, 
chambers,  rooms,  and  lights,  abutting  on  the  churchyard  on  the  south ; 
on  the  arch  on  the  east ;  on  the  highway  on  the  north ;  and  on  a  house, 
lately  Peter  Harrison's  (deceased),  on  the  west — 15  yards  1  foot  from 
east  to  west,  and  20^  yards  from  north  to  south.  To  hold  for  a  term 
of  61  years  from  the  Annunciation  of  the  B.Y.M.  in  the  year  1636,  at 
the  yearly  rent  of  8/. 

Witnesses.— William  Malone,  William  Palles,  Ch'.  White,  William 
Puroell,  Benjamin  Luky,  H.  Stephins,  Andrew  Palles,  Mch«  Loftus, 
master,  Jo.  Derensis,^  Jo.  Bysse,  warden. 

(In  darso), — Surrender  by  Catherine  Clarke,  widow  and  adminis- 
tratrix, 25  July,  1661. 

Witnesses.— John  Dawson,  Pat^.  Browne,  Barbara  Worrall. 

124.  Chables  Wallis,  master  of  S.  Anne's  gild,   Oliver 

12  Sept.,  Tallant,  of  Dublin,  Esq.,  and  Daniel  Forrest,  of  Dublin, 

1706.  gentleman,  wardens,  grant  to  SiMOir  Anton,  of  Dublin, 
gentleman,  a  waste  piece  of  ground  joining  S.  Audoen's 
steeple,  called  old  Crumlin,  late  in  possession  of  Michael  Ball,  deceased, 
bounding  on  the  south  to  the  house  belonging  to  said  corporation,  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Prebend  of  S.  Audoen's,  and  the  back  part  of 
a  house  belonging  to  said  Simon  Anyon,  now  in  possession  of  Joseph 
Proctor;  on  the  north  to  S.  Audoen's  church;  on  the  west  to 
S.  Audoen's  lane ;  and  on  east  to  the  back  part  of  a  house  in  Com 
Market  belonging  to  Ignatius  Purcell,  of  Crumlin,  now  in  possession  of 
Alexander  Eeane — 1 1  yards  from  north  to  south,  and  9  yards  from 
east  to  west.    To  hold  for  ever,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  30«. 

The  gild  appoint  William  Westberry,  of  Dublin,  gentleman,  their 
attorney,  to  deliver  seisin. 

Dated  12  September,  1705. 

{2n  doTBo), — ^Indented  counterpart  of  lease  (fee-farm)  to  Mr.  Anyon, 
No.  Vni. ;  Ledger,  305. 

^  Joltii  Bramhall,  bishop  of  Deny,  1634-1C6U. 
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S.  Fbangis-sibeet. 

126.  (^00)  Heitbt  Eustace,  master  of  S.  Anne's  gild,  Senry 

1  Eeb.,    Wbite  and  Thomas  Mulghan,  wardens,  grant  to  Maihew 

1467.     Bkekaive,  of  Dublin,  merchant,  a  shop  with  a  garden  in 

S.  Francis-street,  in  the  suburbs,  lying  between  said  street 

towards  the  east,  and  land  lately  of  Dealtri  Plunket  towards  the  west ; 

the  land  of  the  vicars  of  S.  Patrick's  towards  the  south,  and  the  land 

of  the  friars  of  S.  Francis'  House  towards  the  north.    To  hold  for 

30  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  4*.,  silrer.  [Seal,] 

Dated  1  February,  6°  Edward  lY. 

126.  The  master  and  wardens  of  S.  Amnt's  geud  (after  reciting 
14  Sept.,    that  three  messuages  in  S.  Francis-street,  granted  to 

1670.  MathewQoodwyn,  late  of  Dublin,  merchant,  at  a  rent  of 
15«.  6^.,  afterwards  came  to  Christopher  White,  of  Dublin, 
alderman,  deceased,  and  so  continued  in  fee-farm  to  1639,  when  he 
surrendered  and  accepted  a  lease  from  the  gild,  as  of  four  messuages  on 
the  King's  parement  on  the  east  to  the  ground  of  Donbeight  on  the 
west ;  from  the  Town  ditch  on  the  south,  to  S.  John's  ground  on  the 
north— 26^  yards  from  east  to  west,  and  33  yards  from  north  to  south, 
all  which  by  conveyances  came  to  William  Higgins,  deceased,  and  is 
now  come  to  sir  Paul  Davys ;  and  further  reciting  that  the  premises 
were  demolished  since  the  rebellion,  and  that  two  houses  had  been 
erected  since  the  Bestoration ;  and  the  Gild,  by  order  of  26  July,  1653, 
entered  in  the  Gild  book,  fol.  94b,  ordered  that  all  ancient  estates 
were  to  be  restored,  Paul  Davys  petitioned,  and  by  Gild  order  of 
26  July,  1670,  he  was  to  have  a  fee-farm),  now  grant  said  sir  Paul 
Davys,  H,  M.  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland,  the  above 
premises,  to  hold  for  ever,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  15«.  6(?. 

Dated  14  September,  1670. 

{In  darso). — No.  I,  Ledger  folio,  195. 

[For  premises  in  S.  Francis-street,  see  also  No.  119.] 

S.  GEOBeE'S-LAlTE. 

127.  (581)  Lease,  dated  2  May,  1571,  Nicholas  Fitz  simok, 

2  Hay,     alderman,  master  of  S.  Anne's  gild,  Patrick  Gygen  and 

1671.       sir  George  Bruen,  chaplain,  wardens,  to  James  Fitz  sdeon, 

son  of  said  Nicholas,  of  two  gardens,  by  east  the  lane  called 
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S.  Oeorge's-lane,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  late  in  the  manurance  and 
occupation  of  Thomas  Barbye,  deceased,  by  demise  of  the  gild.  To 
hold  for  61  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  4«. 

Witnesses. — John  Kerdiff,  Tho".  Fitz  symond,  John  Luttrell,  James 
Aylmer. 

{In  dorso).—''  Ended  1632."  [Seal.] 

St.  James's  Pasish  (outside  the  Bar). 

128.  (502)  Mateldis,  formerly  wife  of  ALEXAimsB  Hopbb, 
23  Sept.,  in  her  viduity,  grants  to  Nicholas  db  TrvBEen,  a  tenement 

1332.  in  the  suburbs  of  Dublin,  in  the  parish  of  S.  James,  in 
length  between  the  highway  outside  the  Barrs,  and  .  .  .^ 
aqueduct  of  said  city ;  in  breadth  between  the  land  of  Thomas  Bagod 
and  the  land  of  John  Waleys,  parchment  maker.  To  hold  for  ever, 
paying  20i.  yearly  to  the  Prior  and  Brethren  of  the  Hospital  of 
S.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  Ireland. 

Witnesses. — John  Moenes,  mayor,  William  Twyford,  John 
Callan,  bailiffs,  John  Pass,  Thomas  Eedeman,  John  Syward,  Henry 
Tonkerd,  Henry  by  the  watir,  Iraele  Gerard,  John  Waleys,  Simon 
G  .  .*  hmond,  Thomas  Tortel,  John  Tour. 

Bated,  at  Dublin,  Wednesday  after  the  feast  of  S.  Matthew  the 
Apostle.     6^  Edward  ni.  (1832).  [Seal.] 

129.  (^0^)  Nicholas  Ttnbeoh,  clerk,  grants  to  Thomas  le 
20  July,   Bbdman  and  Matilda  Wapbe,  his  wife,  a  messuage  in  the 

1336-      suburbs  of  Dublin,  outside  the  Bar,  in  the  parish  of 

S.  James,   in  breadth  between  the  tenement  of   John 

Waleys,  parchment  maker,  and  the  tenement  of  Bichard  Bokeler ;  and 

in  length  from  the  highway  to  the  pipe  of  the  water  of  the  said  city. 

To  hold  for  ever  by  the  services  due  and  accustomed. 

Witnesses. — ^Master  William  Beydin,  then  mayor,  Boger  Graunt- 
court  and  William  de  Wytherton,  provosts,  William  Douce,  Nicholas 
Bisshope,  Gerald  Juvene,  William  Gluswrtch  (Glaswright),  John  Paes, 
John  Toure,  Boger  Seriaunt,  Thomas  Comewaleys. 

Dated  at  Dublin,  Thursday  the  feast  of  S.  Margaret  the  Virgin. 
9^  Edward  III. 

{In  cforw).— James*-st.  The  dedys  of  y*  garding  w***out  Croker's 
barrs. 


^  Obliterated. 

K.X.A.  PROC,  VOT..  XXV.,  SBC.  C.  [7] 
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130.  (500)    John   Ytitet,    chaplain,     grants   to    Thoius 
4  Oct.,     P086EWYK,  potter,  the  premises  in  No.  129.    To  hold  for 

1369.      ever  by  the  seryioes  thereout  due  to  the  chief  lords. 
Dated,  at  Dublin,  4  October,  43°  Edward  III. 

Witnesses. — John  Wydon,  mayor,  Eoger  Bekeford  and  John  Beke, 
baiMs,  John  Passavaunt,  John  Grauncestre,  Peter  Morvyll,  John 
Shellingford,  Hugh  Possewyk,  Richard  Gifiard,  John  Comewalshe. 

{In  dorso), — A  garding  without  Croker's  Baires. 

131.  The  master  and  wardens  of  S.  Amns's  oild  grant  to 
7  April,    James  Gbbnov,  of  Dublin,  gentleman,  a  piece  or  garden 

1674.  plot  without  S.  James'  gate  (the  inheritance  of  said  gild),  in 
length  from  the  water  pipes  in  the  south  to  the  highway 
in  the  north ;  in  breadth  from  the  land  of  Dowdall,  of  Athboy,  in 
the  east,  to  William  Crow's  (deceased)  lands,  concealed  from  said  gild 
upwards  of  25  years,  and  no  rent  paid  for  same  ;  also  a  small  park  in 
CaoKLYx  called  the  Cherry  Park,  from  the  King's  highway  on  the 
east,  to  the  lands  of  John  Coyle  (deceased)  on  the  west,  and  from  the 
highway  on  the  south,  to  the  land  of  Cromlyn  on  the  north,  likewise 
withheld  and  concealed  from  the  gild  for  22  years,  and  which  the 
gild  would  have  lost  but  for  said  Gemon's  diligence.  To  hold  for 
ever,  by  the  services  to  the  chief  lords,  thereout  due  and  accustomed, 
at  the  yearly  rent  for  the  plot  without  S.  James'  gate  of  5<.,  and  for 
Cromlyn  of  5«. 

Dated  7  April,  1674. 

{In  cforw).— No.  III. ;  Ledger  folio,  234. 

St.  Kaihebikb's  Pabish.    (See  No.  119.) 
S.  Kevin's. 

132.  (92)  Lease,  dated  29  March,   15^  Henry  VIII.,  from 

29  Mar.,    Chbistophbe   Wschkb,  Dublin,  merchant,    master  of  S. 

1524.     Anne's  gild,  John .  .  .,^  bookbinder,  and  William  Byrsall, 

wardens;  to  Nicholas  Pyppart,  Dublin,  merchant,  of  a 

garden,  with  a  "  coldyrhouse,"*  beside  S.  Kevyng's.     To  hold  for 

31  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  6«.  8<f.,  and  12^.  to  the  chief  lord. 

{In  dorso).—'' mch.  Levett." 


^  Obliterated.  ^  Culverbouse,  a  pigeon*houBe. 
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WlNSIAYEBHr-SIBESI. 

133.  (536)  Thomas  Skoth,   dtizea  of  Dublin,   grants  to 
30  Jan.,    EiCHABD  Ctthtets,  Thomas  de  Donabat,  vicar  of    Naas, 

1376.  Thomas  Wodbryd,  Henry  Elyot,  Thomas  Asahe,  Adam 
Haket,  chaplain,  William  Porster,  Laurence  Saresfeld, 
GUbeit  Wydbryd,  John  "Wellys,  and  WiDiam  Elyot,  a  cellar  in  the 
Tavemers-st.,  which  he  had  of  the  feoffment  of  Thomas  Talbot,  knight, 
which  formeily  was  Henry  Sherman's;  and  a  stone  shop  in  Coos-sr., 
in  which  Richard  Taillour  now  lives,  which  he  had  of  the  gift  of  said 
Thomas  Talbot,  and  which  was  formerly  said  Henry's.  To  hold  until 
said  Smoth  and  hb  heirs,  &c.,  pay  in  any  one  day  a  silver  penny  to 
said  grantees  or  one  of  them ;  on  the  payment  of  the  penny,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  said  Smoth  and  his  heirs  to  enter  on  the  premises. 

Bated  Tuesday  before  the  feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  B.  Y.  M. 
50°  Edward  in. 

134.  (^37)  JoAF  Cbuts,  formerly  wife  op  Williah  Asshe- 
10  Aug.,  BOUBKE,  releases  to  John  Walshe,  citizen  of  Dublin,  a 

1416.      cellar  which  he  holds  in  the  Tavemers-st.,  and  all  shops 
or  selds  which  he  made  anew,   in  Coos-si.,   parish  of 
S.  Michael. 

Dated  10  August,  3®  Henry  V. 

134b.  [1470.  The  master  and  wardens  of  S.  Anke's  gild  in 

S.  Owen's  church  shall  have  a  void  cellar  in  the  Wine 

Tavern-street,  which  bears  2«.  per  year  to  the  dty,  for  the  term  of 

50  years,  bearing  therefor  yearly  4d.  during  said  term,  provided  the 

cellar  be  edified  with  oak  and  slate  within  the  first  two  years.]  ^ 

136.  (749)  Nicholas  Botthke,  master  of  S.  Anne's  gild, 

—  June,   Thomas  Noreys,  chaplain,  and  Henry  Yonge,   wardens, 

1470.      grant  to  Jaittgo  be  Mabets,   citizen  of  Dublin  a  cellar 

or  old  waste  place  of  land,  in  the  Tavemers-street,  lying 

in  said  street  towards  the  east,  and  the  old  wall  of  said  city  towards 

the  west ;  the  land  of  the  Hospital  of  S.  John  the  Baptist,  which 

Thomas  Fitzsymon  holds  towards  the  north,  and  land  lately  of  Thomas 

Newby,  knight,  which  John  Dansey  holds  towards  the  south.      To 


^  Gilbert's  Coiporution  Beoords,  yol.  i.,  p.  3«1. 

[7*] 
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hold  for  40  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  4«.,  silver.  Said  Janyco  under- 
takes to  hnild  a  competent  house  of  oak-wood,  covered  with  a  stone 
roof. 

Dated  .   .  June,  10°  Edward  IV. 

For  premises  in  Winetavem-street,  see  also  Nos.  63,  64,  66,  70, 
and  71. 

GIID  PEOPEBTT  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  DUBLIN. 

Gabtebsiowk. 

186.  (^91)   JoH^  Dbohin   and   Sdcond  Dupr,    chaplains, 

3  Oct.,    remise  to  John  Wolton,  of  Dublin,  his  heirs,  &c.,  their 

1491.      claim  in  certain  lands,  tenements,  rents  of  taverns,  services, 

&c.,  in  Garterston,  barony  of  Castleknock,  which  they 

have  of  the  gift  and  feoffment  of  Thomas  Wolton,  lately  citizen  and 

merchant  of  Dublin. 

Dated,  at  Dublin,  3  October,  7°  Henry  VII. 

Cbumun. 

137.  (588)  TnoiLis  BonxKHAK  grants  to  Hugh  Gallanb  a 

19  Deo.,   messuage  called  le  Halhey,  at  Gromlyn,  to  hold  for  50 

1846*      years  from  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  in  the  20th  year  of 

King  Edward  III. 
Dated,  at  Dublin,  Tuesday  before  the  feast  of  S.  Thomas  the  apostle, 
20°  Edwaid  III. 

138.  (^87)  Thokas  Bodbnhak  grants  the  premises  in  No. 

22  Deo.,    137  to  Hugh  Gallakx.    To  hold  for  ever  by  the  services 
1846.      thereout  due  and  accustomed. 

Witnesses. — ^Wolfran  de  Bemevall,  John  Haket,  Kichard 
de  Bemevall,  Peter  Harold,  Simon  Steuyn,  John  Milis. 

Dated,  at  Gromlyn,  Friday  after  the  feast  of  S.  Thomas  the  apostle, 
20°  Edwaid  UI.  [Seal.] 

139.  (583)  Thomas  Bodbithaic,   of  Gromelyn,  releases  to 

23  Deo.,   Hugh  Oallak,  citizen  of  Dublin,  the  premises  in  No.  137 
1346.     for  ever. 

Dated,  at  Cromolyn,  Saturday  next  after  the  feast  of 
S.  Thomas  the  apostle,  20°  Edward  III. 
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Witnesses. — John  Haket,  John  Balygodman,  Wolfran  de  Bemevally 
Biohard  de  Bemeyall,  Simon  Steyyn,  John  Milis.  [Seal.] 

140.  (585)  Tbokas  Bodenhax,  of  Ciomlyn  (after  reciting 
11  Deo.,   that  he  had  hy  deed  granted  to  Hugh  Oallave,  citizen  and 

1346.     merchant  of  Dnblin,   a  messuage  called  le  Halhey,  at 

Cromlyn,  for  50  years,  and  having  urgent  need  of  money, 

which  said  Hugh  lent  him),  now  grants  said  Hugh  leave  to  build 

houses  and  messuages  thereon,  within  the  said  term,  and  to  hold  the 

premises  beyond  said  term  until  he  repay  the  amount  boirowed. 

Dated,  at  Dublin,  Monday  next  after  the  feast  of  S.  Nicholas  the 
bishop,*  20®  Edward  III.  [Seal.] 

141.  (589)  Thoicas,  son  of  Jomr  Oallake,  of  Gallaneston, 
2  Xar.,    makes  John  Pachet,  chaplain,  his  attorney,  to  deliver 

1418.      seisin  to  Robebi  Oallane,  citizen  of  Dublin,  of  a  messuage 

called  le  Halhey,   .     .     *    and  17  acres  of  arable  land  in 

the  lordship  of  Cromolyn  (6  acres  lying  [at  Gillyneshill],'  4  acres  at 

Moryseswey,  and  7  acres  at  le  Knokefeld).    To  hold  for  ever,  as  in 

deed  made  to  said  Eobert  contained. 

Dated,  2  March,  5®  Henry  V. 

148.  (590)    BoBEBT   Gallaeb,    citizen    of    Dublin,    quit 

6  April,    claims   to  John  Oallane,   his  son,   a  messuage  caUed 
1448.      le  [hal]hey,  in  Cromolyn. 

Dated,  6  April,  26®  Henry  VI. 

[For  land  in  Crumlin,  see  also  No.  131.] 

KnJCAINHAlC. 

143.  (593)  Joan  Baert,  in  her  viduity,  grants  to  Peieb 

10  May,    Abbey,  citizen  of  Dublin,  a  messuage  and  garden  in  the 

1484.     town  of  Eilmaynane,  in  length  from  the  highway  towards 

the  north,  to  the  land  of  John  Coke  towards  the  south ; 

in  breadth,  it  lies  near  the  water  called  Austeyn's  lake  on  the  east  up 

to  the  land  of  John  Coke  on  the  west.    To  hold  for  ever. 

Dated  10  May,  12°  Henry  VI.  [Seal.] 

*  This  deed  has  been  placed  after  Kos.  137-9,  as  it  is  evident  they  preceded  it  in 
point  of  date.  St.  Nicholas,  the  bishop,  was  commemorated  on  6th  December. 
It  is  possible  there  is  a  mistiJce  in  the  festival. 

>  Torn.  >  See  Christ  Church  Deed,  No.  511. 
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{In  dono). — ^Deeds  of  S.  Ann's  hoofle  and  the  garden  thereof  in 
Kibnainham. 

144*         (592)  Pjexbr  Abrxt,  citizen  of  Dublin,  grants  to  Biohabb 
16  Oct.,  WaiiB,  citizen  and  tailor,  Dublin,  premises  in  No.  143. 
1439.        Dated  16  October,  14°  Henry  VI.  [Sbai..] 

{In  dorso). — The  deeds  of  S.  Ann's  house,  &c. 

146.  (^^4)   S&nie  parties;    a  release  of   the  premises  in 

18  Oct.,    No.  144. 
1436.         Dated  18  October,  14^  Henry  VI. 

146.  (598)  JoHK  AuDBLET,  butcher,  son  and  heir  of  Oboffbkt 

6  April,    AvDELET,  late  of  Dublin,  butcher,   grants   to    Thomas 

1469.  Newbt,  citizen  of  Dublin,  all  his  messuages,  &c.,  in  Eyl- 
maynane,  near  Dublin,  to  hold  for  ever,  of  the  chief  lords 
of  the  fee. 

Dated  6  April,  87°  Henry  VI. 

{In  dorso), — InroUed  in  the  rolls  of  Domesday  in  the  time  of 
Robert  Bumell,  knight,  mayor,  Thomas  Savage  and  John  Higham, 
bailiffs.    87°  Henry  VI. 

Two  seals,  one  being  that  of  the  provostship  of  Dublin. 

147.  (599)  Release  of  the  premises  in  No.  146. 

9  Apr.,  1469.      Dated  9  April,  87°  Henry  VI. 

{In  dorso), — Inrolled  in  Domesday. 
Two  seals,  one  being  that  of  the  provostship  of  Dublin. 

'    148.         (595)  Thokas  Attststke,  of  Kylmaynane,   grants  to 

29  May,  Patrick  Welltngtoun,  clerk,  a  quarter  of  a  burgage 

1488.     within  the  lordship  of  Kylmaynane,  lying  in  length  from 

the  highway  that  leads  from  Kylmaynane  to  Dublin  on 

the  north,  up  to  the  land  formerly  Geoffrey  Awdeley's.  on  the  south  ; 

and  in  length  from  said  Geoffrey's  land  on  the  east,  to  land  called 

Oartersland  on  the  west.    To  hold  for  ever. 

Dated  29  May,  1483. 

149.  (^^7)  Thohas  AusiEYiTE  makes  John  Moleux,  clerk,  his 

29  Hay,    attorney,  to  place  Fateice  "Wjeixtkqtov  in  seisin  of  the 
1483.      premises  in  No.  148. 

Dated  29  May,  1483.  [Seal.] 

160.         (596)  Release  of  the  premises  in  No.  148. 
81  Hay,  1483.    Dated  31  May,  1483.  [Seal.] 
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161*  (638)   John  WALTKeroir,  chaplain,  son  and  beir  oi 

6  Oct.,     Patrick  Walyngton,  clerk,  and  Aokxs  FsRrar,  late  wife  "of 

1521*  said  Patrick,  release  to  Nicholas  Qubttbot,  master  of 
S.  Anne's  gild,  Thomas  Cale,  chaplain,  and  John  Candell, 
merchant,  wardens,  quarter  of  a  burgage  within  the  lordship  of 
Kilmaynane,  as  it  lies  in  length  from  the  highway  leading  from  Kil- 
maynane  to  Dublin  on  the  north,  to  the  land  of  Geoffrey  Awdeley  on 
the  south ;  and  in  breadth  from  the  land  of  said  Oeoffrey  on  the  east 
to  the  land  called  Cartersland  on  the  west. 

Dated  6  October,  13^  Henry  VIII.  [Two  Sbaxs.] 

158.  (10^)  Thomas  Colter,  master  of  S.  Anne's  gild,  John 

24  Deo.,  Ray  and  Richard  Pecoke,  wardens,  grant  to  Richard 
1486.  Broit,  citizen  and  merchant,  a  messuage,  croft  and  dove- 
house  in  the  town  of  Kilmaynan,  in  breadth  from  the  land 
of  Thomas  Talbot,  lord  of  Malahide,  on  the  west,  to  the  land  of 
William  Birton  on  the  east ;  and  in  length  from  the  highway  on  the 
north,  towards  the  land  formerly  John  Carter's  on  the  south.  To 
hold  for  41  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  6«.  8i. 

Dated  the  vig^  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  2°  Henry  VII. 

[Seal.] 

163.  (102)  Thohas  Huxtrst,  Dublin,  merchant,  master  of 
1  June,   S.  Anne's  gild,  sir  Patrick  Dowlyn,   priest,  and  John 

1518.  Colman,  wardens,  lease  to  Wiluah  Hbltk  and  Marion 
HIS  wiPK,  a  messuage  with  a  ''  colvyrhouse,"^  a  garden, 
and  stang  of  land  in  the  town  and  fields  of  Kylmaynan,  bounding  on 
the  east  and  south  to  the  land  of  Rose  Walche,  on  the  wesi^  to  the 
lane  leading  to  Dame's  gate,  and  on  the  north  to  the  highway  from 
Kylmaynan  to  Dublin.  To  hold  for  51  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of 
5«.  4<^.,  with  a  covenant  that  grantees  are  to  build  a  sufficient  house 
of  eight  bays. 

Dated  1  June,  5°  Henry  VIII. 

164.  (96)  Lease,  dated  8  March,  18^  Henry  YIII.,  made 
SXar.,    by   Patrick  Pitzsthon,   Dublin,   merchant,   master  of 

1627.      S.  Anne's  gild,  William  Queytrot  and  Edmond  Herford, 

merchants,  wardens,  to  William  Hsltko,  tailor,  of  a 

messuage  with  a  garden  in  Kilmaynan,  in  length  from  the  highway  on 

*  Gulverhonse,  a  pigeon-house.  *  So  in  oiigiiial. 
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the  north  to  the  ground  of  Annes  Porpen  on  the  south ;  and  in  breadth 
from  the  Austen  stream  on  the  east  to  the  ground  of  Annes  Porpen 
on  the  west.  To  hold  for  31  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  4«.  [Ssal.] 
{In  dorso). — ^Wm.  Hellyng,  tailor,  of  Kilmainham,  Thos. 
Stephyns. 

166.  (98)  Lease,  dated  30  September,  36""  Henry  Till., 

30  Sept.,   made  by  Walter  Tybebll,  Dublin,  merchant,  master  of 
1644.      S.  Anne's  gild,  Walter  Barby  and  Bobert  Goldyng,  Dublin, 

merchants,  wardens,  to  Johk  Schakps,  of  S.  Thomas- 
street,  of  two  parks  or  closures  of  pasture,  within  the  lordship  of 
Kylmaynan,  one  lying  in  length  from  a  meadow  of  William  Talbott  of 
Eoberhyston,  on  the  east,  to  said  William's  land  on  the  west;  and  from 
the  highway  by  DulfPyngsbeme  on  the  south  to  said  William  Talbott's 
lands  on  the  north;  the  other  park  in  length  from  said  William 
Talbott's  land  on  the  south  to  the  meadow  of  Robert  Pluncket,  of 
Dwnsany,  on  the  north;  unto  said  William  Talbott's  lands  on  the  east, 
and  to  the  lands  of  Kylmaynan  and  Plunckett's  lands  on  the  west.  To 
hold  for  31  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  2U. 

(Signed),  Johit  Sharps. 

166.  (60)  Lease,  dated  10  October,  1546,  from  Ntcholas 
10  Oct.,     WicPFRST,  Dublin,  merchant,  master  of  S.  Anne's  gild, 

1646.  Walter  Barby  and  Clement  Halman,  Dublin,  merchants, 
wardens,  to  Edkonde  Morghow,  of  Kylmaynan,  husbandman,  of  the 
*'  little  farm  "  in  Kilmaynan  with  26  acres  thereto  belonging,  for 
31  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  6«.  6d, 

167.  (101)  Nicholas  TJmfre,  of  Dublin,  merchant,  master 
18  Jan.,   of  S.  Anne's  gild,  Clement  Halman  and  Walter  Barbe, 

1647.  merchant,  wardens,  let  to  farm  to  Thouas  Stephens, 
Dublin,  merchant,  the  premises  in  No.  153  now  held  by  him ;  to  hold 
for  61  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  5».  4rf. 

Dated  18  January,  38°  Henry  VIII.  [Seal.] 

168.  (59)  Lease,  whereby  Michael  LChamberlin],  master  of 

31  Jan.,    S.  Anne's  gild,  sir  John  Tyrrell,  knight,  and  Richard 
1603.      Gerrote,  merchant,  wardens  (after  reciting  that  Walter 

Sedgrave,  late  master  of  the  gild,  Mathew  BEandcocke  and 
Lawrence  Enose,  wardens,  had  in  1593  granted  to  Michael  Chamber- 
lyne  the  •*  great  farm  *'  near  Killmaynhame,  58  acres,  for  61  years 
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from  1613),  giant  to  Eowlaio)  Chambsbltkb,  son  of  said  Michael,  the 
said  premises,  for  61  years  from  the  termination  of  said  recited 
lease,  at  an  augmented  rent  of  ISf.  4d.f  in  addition  to  13«.  4(2. 
old  rent. 

Witnesses. — Nich.  Ball,  Mat.  Handcock,  Edm.  Pnrcell,  John 
Goodwinge. 

Dated  31  Jan.,  1603. 

(In  dorso), — Lease  ending  1716. 

169.  (57)  Deed,  dated  10  May,  1621,  wherehy  (in  considera- 

10  May,   tion  of  a  fine)  thb  gild  oh  fbatbrkitt  of  the  ghapbl 

1621.  OF  S.  AmrB  in  the  church  of  S.  Audoen,  Dublin,  grant 
to  Edwabd  Janes,  sheriff  of  Dublin,  Esquire,  26  acres 
arable  land  in  £ylmainhame,  near  Dublin,  commonly  called  the ''  small 
farm."  To  hold  for  ever,  in  fee-farm,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  20«.  The 
Gild  appoint  Thomas  Scurlock  and  William  PaUees,  Dublin,  mer- 
chants, attorneys  to  deliver  seisin. 

Witnesses. — ^Michell  Chamberlyne,  Luke  Plunckett,  Bowland 
Chambirlyne,  Thomas  Plunckett,  master,  Edm.  Malone,  warden, 
H.  Stephins,  warden,  Eic.  Ashe,  Mar.  Stephins,  Eatherin  Bar- 
well. 

Memorandum  of  seisin  endorsed. 

(Endorsed). — On  9  September,  1664,  SirWilliam  Domvile,  knight, 
attorney-general,  surrendered  this  Indenture  and  the  lands  therein,  into 
the  hands  of  the  gild.        Will.  Doxtile.  [Seal  of  Gild.] 

,     Witnesses. — Thomas  Merile,  J.  Gemon« 

NUTSTOWN. 

160.  (106)  Edward  Sale,  Dublin,  merchant,  and  Isabella 

IS  Oct. ,    Bosshiee  of  same,  widow,  grant  to  the  Masieb  ai7d  Wabdens 

1478.     OF  S.  Annb's  Gild,  all  the  messuages  which  they  have  in 

Notteston,  Co.  Dublin,  for  the  life  of  John  Shortals,  Philip 

Cusak,  Andrew   White,    Clement   Fitzleones,     Peter   Prendergast, 

Richard  Wodlok,  and  Walter  Blake,  for  30  years.  Rent,  a  grain  of  com, 

to  be  rendered  on  the  Nativity  of  S.  J.  B. 

Dated  18  October,  18°  Edward  IV. 


SATTCEBSTOWlf. 

See  No.  23. 
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APPENDIX  II. 


List  of  the  Mastbbs  Aia>  Wasdens,  1485-1740. 
Compiled  from  the  foregoing  Deeds^  Sec, 

Wardens. 
EobertWode,  David  Rowe. 
Williaiii  Grampe,  William  Graas. 
Henry  White,  Thomas  Mulghan. 
Henry  White,  Henry  Tonge. 
Thomas  Noreys,  chaplain,^  Henry  Tonge. 
Walter  Piers,  William  Grampe. 
Bichard  Barby,  Henry  Mole. 
John  Ray,  Richard  Pecoke. 

John  Whyte,  Richard . 

Richard  Pecoke,  John  Whyte. 

Sir  Thady  Cor,  chaplain,  William 

Sir  Patrick  Dowlyn,  John  Golman. 
Sir    Patrick    Dowlyn,     chaplain, 

Rnssell. 
Thomas  Gale,  chaplain,  John  Gaudell. 
John 1  William  Byrsall. 


Master. 

1435. 

John  Burnell. 

1460. 

Robert  Burnell. 

1467. 

Henry  Eustace. 

1468. 

Thomas  Wolton. 

1470. 

Nicholas  Bourke. 

1478. 

Thomas  Mulghan. 

1482. 

Nicholas  Bourke. 

1486. 

Thomas  Golier. 

1488. 

Hany  White. 

1489. 

John  Seriaunt. 

1611-1612. 

Thomas  Bermingham. 

1612-1613. 

Thomas  Humfrey. 

1613-1614. 

Nicholas  Herbarte. 

1621. 

Nicholas  Queytrot. 

1624. 

Ghristopher  Uscher. 

1627. 

Patrick  Fitzsymon. 

1629. 

Henry  Gaidon. 

1631. 

Nicholas  Queytrot. 

1684-1635. 

James  Fitzsimon. 

1535-1636. 

James  Fitzsymon. 

1636-1637. 

Thomas  Barby. 

1637-1638. 

Thomas  Barby. 

1638-1639. 

Nicholas  Quaytrot. 

1644-1646. 

Walter  TyrreU. 

1646-1547. 

Nicholas  Homfny. 

1660. 

Nicholas  Homfrey. 

1662. 

1654. 

Tade  Duffe. 

1659. 

Robert  Golding. 

Henry 


William  Queytrot,  Edmond  Herford. 
Nicholas  tJmfre,  Sir  Thomas  Gale,  chaplain. 
Thomas  Phillips,  Henry  Tayllor. 
Sir  Thady  Gor,  Sir  William  Drouet. 
Mathew  Godyng,  Clement  Halman. 
Mathew  Godyng,  Clement  Halman. 
Harry  Gawrane,  chaplain,  Clement  Halman. 
Harry  Gawrane,  chaplain,  Clement  Halman. 
Walter  Barby,  Robert  Goldinge. 
Walter  Barby,  Clement  Halman. 
George  Brune,  chaplain,  Walter  Barby. 
Sir  George  Brune,  John  WaUyngford. 
Sir  George  Broune,  ohapUun*  John  Walling- 

forde. 
Richard  Oaltryme,  Thomas  Yerdon. 


^  It  will  be  observed  that  the  gild  chaplains  frequently  filled  the  post  of  Warden. 
As  a  commentary  on  this  practice,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1884  the  gild  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  in  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Cambridge,  ordained  that  no  ecclesiastic, 
above  all  one  in  Holy  Orders,  should  hold  office  or  administer  gild  property— '<Non 
deceat  nee  liceat  clericis  negociis  seoularibus  se  aliquatenus  inmisceri."  Cambridge 
Gild  IUcord9,  1903,  ed.  Miss  M.  Bateson. 
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1564. 

Thomas  Fitzsymon. 

1668. 

Kicholas  Fitzsymon. 

1669-1671. 

Nicholas  Fitzsymons. 

1593-1694. 

Walter  Sedgraye. 

1598. 

Michael  Chamherlene. 

1601. 

Michael  Chamberlin. 

1603. 

Michael  Chamberline. 

1621. 

Thomas  Plunckett. 

1626. 

Edmond  Malone. 

1633-1634. 

Edmond  Malone. 

1638-1641.1 

Nichoks  Lof  tus. 

1641-1643. 

Christopher  WMte. 

1643-1661. 

William  Ball. 

1661-1655. 

Baphael  Hunt,  mayor. 

1656-1667. 

William  Smyth. 

1667-1668. 

Peter  Wyhrants. 

1668-1663. 

1663-1666. 

William  Smyth. 

1666-1666. 

William  Smyth. 

166^1668. 

William  Smyth. 

1668-1669. 

WDliam  Smyth. 

1669-1672. 

William  Smyth. 

1672-1673. 

Peter  Wybrants. 

1673-1677. 

Peter  Wybrants. 

1677-1681. 

John  Borr. 

1681-1682. 

John  Eastwood. 

1692. 

Peter  Wybrants. 

1700. 

Charles  Wallis. 

1706. 

Charles  Wallis. 

1721. 

Philip  Percival. 

1722. 

Philip  Perdval. 

1740. 

Isaac  Ambrose. 

Patrick  Mey,  Sir  George  Brone,  chaplain. 
Sir  George  Bruno,  chaplain,  Patrick  Gygon. 
Sir  George  Browne,  chaplain,  Patrick  Gygene. 
Mathew  Handcock,  Laurence  Enose. 
John  Tirrell,  Richard  Gerrot. 
John  Tyrrell,  Bichard  Gerrote. 
Sir  John  Tyrrell,  knight,  Bichard  Gerrote. 
Bdmond  Malone,  H.  Stephins. 
Hen.  Stephins,  Luke  Plunkett. 
Nicholas  Stephens,  Christopher  White. 
John  Bysse,  recorder,  Richard  Barry. 
William  Ball,  William  Puroell. 


William  Smyth,  Peter  Wybrants. 
Peter  Wybrants,  Patrick  Tallant. 
William  Dixon,  John  Borr. 
William  Dixon,  John  Borr. 
William  Dixon,  John  Borr. 
Sir  William  Dixon,  John  Borr. 
John  Borr,  Thomas  Springham. 
John  Borr,  Warner  Westenra. 
John  Borr,  Daniel  Byrne. 

John  Hawkins, . 

John  Hawkins,  James  Springham. 
Michael  Chamberlaine,  Bobert  Ball. 
Michael  Chamberlaine,  Bobert  Ball. 
Peter  Desmyniere,  Thomas  Howard. 
Christian  Borr,  John  Quinn. 
Oliver  Tallant,  Daniel  Forrest. 
George  Ball,  Terence  Geoghegan.* 
Bight  Hon.  Richard  Tighe,  James  SomeryiHe. 
William  Tighe,  John  Ball. 


*  The  list  1638-1682  is  taken  from  an  answer  of  the  Master  and  Wardens  to  a 
Bill  in  Chancery  of  the  Prebendary  of  St  Audoen's,  16  June,  1682. 
'  From  Journal,  House  of  Commons. 
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[The  rtfertnoe  m  /o  XM  eurrmU  number. "] 


▲btxta,  Edward,  22 ;  James,  22. 

Abbay,  Joan,  21. 

Adam,  Bichaid,  son  of,  63,  70. 

Alexander,  Mr.,  18,  31. 

Allen,  Laurence,  86. 

Ambroee,  Isaac,  86,  87. 

Andrews,  Mr.,  86,  87. 

Anyn,  20. 

Anyon,  Simon,  124. 

Apothecaiy,  Roger  the,  113. 

Apprentices,  terms  bequeathed,  21. 

Ashe— Assbe,  Bichard,  48b;  Thomas, 
133. 

Ashbome  —  Asscheboume  —  Assche- 
bowme — Asseboome — ^ABshebome^ 
Assheboume— Essebome,  Elias  de, 
89,  90,  91,  96,  96,  97 ;  sir  Elyas  de, 
60,  61,  88;  Bobert  de,  118;  Soger, 
35,  113;  Thomas  de,  knt.,  61,  88 ; 
William,  36,  38,  39,'40, 66, 101, 134. 

Athboy,  131. 

Atherton  [John],  18,  18fi,  31. 

Audeley — ^Awdeley,  Geo&ey,  146-161 ; 
John,  146,  147. 

Austen  stream,  Eilmainham,  164. 

Austeyn's  lake,  Kilmainham,  148,  144, 
145. 

Austeyne,  Thomas,  148,  149,  160. 

Awbrey— -Abrey,  Peter,  143,  144,  146 ; 
Bose,  wife  of  William,  21. 

Aylmer,  James,  127. 

Baconne,  Bichard,  66. 

Bagod,  Thomas,  128. 

Ball,  John,   86,   87;    Michael,    124; 

Nicholas,  33,  168  ;  Thomas,  63,  64. 
Balygodman,  John,  139. 
Balylogge,  William,  chaplain,  116, 117, 

118. 


Barby^Barbe— Barbie— Barbye,  John, 
20  ;  Maigaiet,  43b  ;  Bichard,  120 ; 
Thomas,  24,  43b,  103,  127 ;  Walter, 
11-16,  19,  48b,  99,  108-112,  121, 
122, 166,  166,  167. 

Bamet,  John,  66. 

Bamewall— Bamwall— Bemerall,  Ann, 
100;  Katherine,  48b;  Bichard  de, 
138,  139 ;  Wolfran  de,  138,  139  ;  of 
Bremore,  86  ;  lands,  34. 

Banet,  John,  101. 

Barry— Barrie,  Joan,  148;  Bichard, 
100, 123. 

Barwdl,  Katherin,  169. 

Bateaon,  Miss  M.,  works  cited,  pp.  26, 
39,  94. 

Bath— Bathe,  John,  101 ;  Mathew,  37 ; 
I      Patrick,  66  ;  Bobert,  48b. 

Baylly,  John,  110. 

Beke,  Alice,  p.  61 ;  John,  130. 

Bekeford,  Boger,  130. 

Bellewe,  John,  43;  Nicholas,  78; 
Thomas,  48. 

Bellyng,  Bichard,  34. 

Bennet,  Nicholas,  8. 

Berne,  Patrick,  63,  64. 

Bertenagh,  Thomas,  72-74. 

Beswick— Bessyke-Beswicke-  Beswyk, 
Alexander,  82;  Alson  Fitzsymon, 
wife  of,  12,  22 ;  obit,  12, 22 ;  exeeu- 
tors,  12  ;  will,  22 ;  William,  son  of, 
22 ;  William,  brother  of,  22. 

Beydin,  William,  mayor,  129. 

Birmingham — Brymingham—  Brymyg- 
ham,  Patrick,  <^ef  justice,  k.b.,  82 ; 
Thomas,  3 ;  of  Corbally,  land  of,  65. 

Birrell,  John,  32. 

Birsall— Byrsall,  William,  112,  132. 

Birton,  William,  152. 
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BitBhope— Bianhop,  Nioholaa,  69,  60, 
129. 

Blake,  John,  43;  Walter,  160. 

Blakeney — Blaokney,  James,  23,  43b. 

Blakeney's  InnB,  m»  utuUr  Dublin. 

Bodenham,  Thomas,  137-140. 

Bokeler,  Biohard,  129,  130. 

Borr— Borre,  Ghiistian,  66;  Biohard, 
83. 

Bosshier,  Isabella,  160. 

Bonri^e,  Nioholas,  120, 136. 

Boys,  Joan,  67,  68,  69,  72-80. 

Brnbane,  Martyn,  21. 

Brailis,  John,  119. 

Brandon,  Richard,  34. 

BremoTB,  86. 

Brenane,  Mathew,  126. 

Brigham,  Margaret,  21. 

Brooke,  John,  100. 

Brown — ^Bron— Broun—  Browne-Bruen 
— Brune— Brunne— Bniyne,  George, 
chaplain,  16-19,  26-31,  44,  112, 
127 ;  Henry,  44,  102 ;  Patrick,  100, 
123;  Riohaid,  34, 162;  William,  102; 
house  of,  116. 

Bruges,  George,  and  wife,  43b. 

Bnznell,  John,  101,  116-118;  John, 
son  of  Robert,  91, 119 ;  Robert,  36, 
61, 88-94,  119  ;  Robert,  knt.,  mayor, 
146;  Robert,  son  of  John,  116-119; 
Robert,  son  of  Robert,  92-94. 

Bygdon,  Richard,  21. 

Bysse,  John,  recorder,  100,  128. 

Caddell  —  GaudeU,  John,  99,  161 ; 
Thomas,  chaplain,  18. 

Cadwely,  John  de,  68. 

Gale,  Thomas,  chaplain,  3,  6,  161. 

Calf— Galfe— Gallffe,  Geoffrey,  chap- 
lain, 67-74. 

Gallan,  Da^id  de,  113  ;  John,  128. 

Cambridge,  8.  Mary's  gild,  Ifi. 

Garleton,  Joan  de,  37;  John  de,  37; 
Robert,  119. 

Carpenter  —  Garpender  —  Garpinder, 
Simon,  chaplain,  16,  121,  122. 

Garpenterstown,  oo.  Dublin,  112,  112fi. 

CaiT,  Richard  Gooban,  derk  of  S.  Anne's 
gild,  61-64. 


Garter,  John,  land  of,  162. 
Gartersland,  co.  Dublin,  148-161. 
Garteratown— Garterston,    oo.   Dublin, 

136. 
Gastleknook,  Walter  de,  60. 
Chamberkine — Ghamberlene  —  Gham- 

berleyn—  Ghamberlin —  Ghamberlyne 

—  Ghambirlyne,    Christopher,     60 

Michael,  88, 46-48,  60, 66,  168,  169 

alderman,  deed.,  60;   Richard,  20 

Rowhmd,  168. 
Ghamer,  Thomas,  21. 
Chantry  priests,  S.  Anne's  gild,  appoint- 

mento,  Ac.,  1-19 ;  bequests  for  sus- 
tenance of,  119. 
Charlton,  Richard,  chaplain,  101. 
Chillam,  Hugh,  21 ;  John,  21. 
Ghristofre — Gristofre— Grystofte,  John, 

chaplain,  66,  116-118. 
Clark— Gkrke— Gierke,  Andrew,  44, 

100,    123;     Catherine,    100,    123; 

James,  61,62;  Nicholas,  21 ;  Richard, 

66. 
Clerk,  John  the,  20. 
Clerk  in  8.  Audoen's  church,  duties  of, 

10,  13,  20. 
Cloyne— Clone,  co.  Cork,  21. 
Clynton,  Joan,  21. 
Godde,  Joan,  21 ;   Richard,  inyentory 

and   testament,    21;    Thomas,  21; 

Walter,  21 ;  family,  Cloyne,  21ff. 
Cokesson,  Margaret,  wife  of,  21. 
Gdechester,  Thomas  de,  37. 
Gdet,  Edward,  68. 
Golice,  Thomas,  68. 
Goliei^-Colyer,  Joan,  106 ;  Thomas,  68, 

162. 
Collier's  ground,  104,  108,  111. 
Golman — Coleman,  Alson,  106 ;  John, 

163 ;  Roger,  68. 
Confey — Gonffey,  co.  Sildare,  48. 
Cook— Coke,  John,  143-146  ;  Thomas, 

86. 
Cooper  alias  Weston,  Mary,  31. 
Cor — CoiT,    Nicholas,    chaplain,    17  ; 

Tade  or  Thady,  chaplain,  3,  4,  7,  23. 
Gorbally,  Brymingham  of,  66. 
Gomewalsh— Gomewaleys,  John,  130  ; 

Thomas,  129. 
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Corteys— Gurteys,  Jolm,  67,  68,  69, 
72-80;  Bioluurd,  133. 

Coigraye,  Christopher,  84. 

CouiTBgh,  Emota,  21. 

Govintre,  Thomas  de,  114. 

C6yle,  John,  131 ;  widow,  43b. 

Grampe — Grampy,  Thomas,  82;  Wil- 
liam, 1. 

Greeks — Greks — Grek,  Alice,  113;  Bar- 
tholomew de,  60,  113;  John  de,  59, 
60,  61. 

Grompe,  Geoffrey,  60. 

Grow,  William,  131. 

Cmmlin  —  Gnmilyn — Gromelyn,  124, 
137-142 ;  cherry  park  in,  131 ;  ue 
also  GillyneshiU,  Halhey,  Enokefeld, 
Moryseswey. 

Gruys,  Amoe,  20  ;  Joan,  184. 

Gurteys,  «m  Gorteys. 

Gnsak,  Philip,  160 ;  Thomas,  21  ; 
Thomas,  mayor,  83. 


Dansey,  John,  136. 

Danyell,  Philip,  chaplain,  67,  68,  69. 

Davys,  sir  Paul,  126. 

Dawson,  John,  100. 

Decer,  John,  sen.,  59 ;  Bobert  le,  113  ; 

William,  20,  p.  51 ; le,  58. 

Delahide,  Gerald,  34. 

Denis,  William,  prior  of  Holy  Trinity, 

Dublin,  21. 
Derry,  John  Bramhall,  bishop  of,  100, 

123. 
Desmyniere — Desmineera,  Peter,  51-54. 
Dobbs,  Anthony,  49. 
Dolphinsbam — D  ulffyngsbeme,  1 55 . 
Domesday  rolls,  146, 147. 
Domvile,  sir  William,  attorney-general, 

159. 
Don,  William,  58. 
Donabat,   Thomas  de,  vioar  of  Naas, 

133. 
Donbeight,  ground  of,  126. 
Donewyht,  Thomas,  63. 
Donington,  William  de,  113. 
Donlayan,  Adam,  115. 
Douce,  Joan,  inrentory  and  testament, 

20;  William,  20,  51,  60,  129,  pi  59. 


Dowdall— Dowdale  —  Doredall,  Elea- 
nor, wife  of  lord  Gormanston,  82  ; 
James,  99, 101  ;  Luke,  65, 67,  68,  69, 
72-80,  101 ;  Nicholas,  36  ;  Patrick, 
100;  Bobert,  65 ;  Bobert,  knt,  1 ;  of 
Athboy,  land  of,  131 ;  land,  48. 

Dowlyn — Dowelyng,  Patrick,  chaplain, 
4,  153. 

Drake,  John,  71. 

Drogheda,  100. 

Dromin— Dromyn,  John,  chaplain,  2y 
136. 

Druet,  William,  chaplain,  7,  23. 

DUBLZK  : — 

civic  officers : 
mayor — 

Beyden,  William,  129. 

Bumell,  Bobert,  knt.,  146. 

Gusack,  Thomas,  83. 

Ebbe,*Balph,  83. 

Gallane,  Geoffrey,  115. 

Janes,  Edward,  159. 

Jans,  James,  134. 

Moenes,  John,  128. 

Morton,  Geoffirey,  58. 

Seriaunt,  John  le,  60. 

Tanner,  Bobert,  59. 

Taylonr,  John,  61. 

TTnred,  Walter,  113. 

Wydon,  John,  130. 
proTOst — 

Deoer,  Bobert  le,  113. 

Notingham,  William  de,  113. 
proYoatahip,  seal  of  the,  115, 146, 147. 

baiUff- 
Beke,  John,  130. 
Bekefurd,  Boger,  130. 
Borre,  Bichard,  83. 
Gadwely,  John  de,  58. 
Gallan,  John,  128. 
Gastleknock,  Walter  de,  60. 
Golet,  Edward,  58. 
Greks,  John,  59,  60. 
Dimcreff,  Thomas,  115. 
Grauntcourt,  Boger,  129. 
Higham,  John,  146. 
Houton,  Bobert,  59. 
Piers,  Bobert,  83. 
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DvBLiK  {eont,) : — 

Pliilpot,  John,  115. 
Sayage,  Thomas,  146. 
Taillor,  Bichard,  83. 
Twyford,  William,  128. 
Woddok,  Thomas,  61. 
Wych,  Roger,  61. 
Wjtherton,  William  de,  129. 

recorder — 
Bysse,  John,  100,  123. 

ahetiff— 
Janes,  Edward,  169. 

commonalty,  113;    messuage  of  the 
city,  122. 

diocese^ 

archhishop,  Talbot,  Richard,  21 ; 
Talbot,  Richard,  commissary,  21 ; 
seal  of  the  commissaryship,  21, 
p.  50;  official  of  the  oonsiatorial 
court,  22. 

Holy  Trinity— Christ  Church  — 
Crychurche—prioryofthe  cathe- 
dral church,  20,  106,  106,  107, 
110  ;  William  Denis,  prior,  21  ; 
claim  to  rent,  21. 

S.  Patrick's  cathedral  church,  21 ; 
vicars'  land,  125 ;  messuage  be- 
longmg  to,  119. 

S.  Mary's  abbey,  tenement  of.  41, 
48b.,  122. 

8.  Stephen's  Hospital,  sick  in,  20. 

8.  Thomas  the  martyr,  church  of, 
21. 

8.  John  the  Baptist's  Hospital, 
without  the  New  Qate,  prior,  113; 
church,  20 ;  sick  in,  20 ;  meal 
for  poor  in,  21 ;  messuages  or 
tenements,  35,  71,  88,  98,  119 ; 
land,  &c.,  36,  61,  100,  101,  103, 
109,  119, 135. 

8.  Jolm  of  Jerusalem  (Kilmainham), 
prior  and  brethren,  128. 

Hogges,  le— 8.  Mary  del  Hoggys, 
abbeas  and  nuns,  20 ;  land,  44, 
48b;  messuage,  119. 


Dublin  (eont,) : — 
friars — 
Augustinian,  20;    Carmelite,   20; 
Minor,   20,  messuage  of,   119; 
Preachers,  20 ;  Four  Orders,  20^ 
21 ;  8.  Francis*  house,  land  of, 
125. 
Back   la|ie  —  Rochell—  Bupell    St., 

101-111. 
Bertramscourt,  57. 

Blakeney'  s—Blackenye — Blackney — 
Blaknye's  Inns — house  (afterwards 

8.  Audoen's  college  or  8.  Anne's 
Inns),  chambers,  hall,  kitchen, 
tower,  gallery,  buttery,  cellars, 
gardens,  close,  entrance,  &c.,  6,  8, 

9,  11,  12,  14,  16,  17,  19,23-33; 
papers  of,  122. 

Bridge-street,  21,  34,  86,  87. 

Bullring—  BuUringe  —  Bulryng,  35, 
36,  62,  63,  66,  70,  71,  101. 

BumeU's-lane,  119. 

castle,  prisoners  in,  20. 

Colmansbrook-  Colmansbroke-Coole- 
mansbroke,  43,  49,  51-65,  86,  87. 

Cook— Cooke— Kock-st.,  20,  37-67, 
60,  82,  86,  87,  101,  114,  115,  116, 
119,  133,  134  ;  aliaa  Pipe-st.,  48b, 
51,  52,  55;  bakehouse  in,  119; 
watchhouse  in,  42 ;  meeting-house 
in,  53,  54. 

Coombe— Coume,  119. 

Com  market,  101,  114ii,  116it,  119», 
124  {iee  aUo  New  Gate,  premises 
within  the). 

Croker's  Barrs,  128,  129,  130. 

Crumlin,  old — Cromlon — Cromlyng, 
6,  6n,  124. 

Dame's  gate,  lane  leading  from  Kil- 
mainham to,  163-157. 

ditch  (town),  126. 

Domesday  rolls,  inrolments  in,  146, 
147. 

Golden-lane — le  golde  lane,  57,  57yi. 

High  Pipe— the  pype— conduit  of  the 
city  water,  premises  near,  36,  6C, 
67,82,  101,  116,117,  118. 

High-street,  58-82,  101,  114. 
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Itod*s-Uiie,  Mf  Scazlett-laiie. 
Koyiar's— KiMud^Kialiflr  —  Kys- 

■m's-lane,  20, 83, 120, 120«. 
KiMhookeVlaoe,  120, 120ii. 
manhalMa,  citj,  86,  87. 
raeeting-boiue,  Cook-tt.,  53,  64. 
Mercfaaati'-qiMy— cbe  Key,   21,  60, 

New  Gate,  65, 101 ;  tower,  61 ;  pre- 
miMi  within  the,  61,  88-99,  119 ; 
without,  100. 

Pipe-ft.,  Mf  Cook-tt. 

Pycot't-Uue,  60. 

Bam— Bame-laae,  33, 38, 39,  40, 46. 
47  ;  hakehooae  of  the  Bame,  60. 

Bochell— Eupell-flt.,  ««#  Back-lane. 

8.  Anne'a  gild,  master  and  wazdena, 
pamm ;  seal,  29, 159  ;  clerk,  51-54  ; 
abatzact  book  of  Deeds  dted,  pp.  39, 
40,  63,  64,  66,  78  ;  chantry  priests 
appointments,  Ac,  1-19;  bequest 
for  sostenanoe  of  chaplains,  119; 
money  gift  to,  1 ;  land  or  ground, 
&c.,  21,  43b,  46-49,  55,  99,  102- 
111,  122 ;  estate  map,  86,  87  ;  house 
or  messuage,  43b,  82,  86,  120,  122, 
124  ;  at  Kilmainham,  143,  144  ; 
workhouse,  7, 122 ;  concealed  landa, 
131 ;  property  in  city  of  Dublin,  23- 
135  ;  in  oo.  Dublin,  136-160. 
S.Anne's  Inns,  tee  Blakeney's  Inns. 

8.  Audoen  —  8.  Owyn— church,  1, 
3-6,  8-18,  20-22,  32,  59,  71,  124  ; 
prebendary,  124  ;  rector,  21 ;  chap- 
lains, 20,  22 ;  deiks,  10,  13,  20 ; 
organist,  13 ;  sexton,  13 ;  proctors, 
10,  22 ;  pazishioners,  10,  58 ; 
scholars  in,  20;  altars  in,  3,  4,  6,  8, 
9,  14,  15,  20,  22,  p.  51 ;  8.  Anne's 
chapd,  21 ;  8.  Glare's  chapel,  22 ; 
belfry,  21 ;  chancel,  24,  31 ;  light 
in,  58 ;  church  cake,  10,  13 ;  gift  of 
chalice,  48b  fi.;  churchyard — ceme- 
tery, 4,  41,  44,  48b,  114, 116-123 ; 
house  by  stile  of,  also  called  chamber 
of  8.  Mary's  chaplain— tenement 
of  8.  Mary  the  Virgin — and  the 
curate's  chamber,    116-110,    121, 


DUBLIM  («0fl<.)  : — 

122;  land  or  ground,  43b.,  63,  66, 

70, 101 ;  paiiah,  20, 36,  41,  42,  43, 

113-124. 
8.  Audoen's  lane— street,  44,  101, 

11J^>119,  124. 
areh,  123 ;  papen  of,  122. 
S.  Brigid  del  PoU,  SO. 
8.    Catherine  -^  8.      Katharine  — 

8.  Katharine  the  irirgin— church, 

20;  pariah,  119. 
8.  Frsnds-st.,  20, 119, 125,  126. 
8.  George'a-lane,  127. 
8.  Jamea*8  ohurch,  20 ;  pariah  (oataide 

the  Bar),  127-131. 
8.  John  the  Brangelist — 8.  John  a 

bothe— booth-sL^John  de  Bow-st 

church,  81 ;   parish,  20,   57,  63, 

66,  70,  71 ;   ^d  of  8.  John  the 

Baptist  in  said  church,  land  of,  81. 
8.  Kevin'a— Keyyng,  132. 
8.  Michael'a  parish,  38,  39,  40,  46, 

47,  134. 
8.  Michan's,  wife  of  the  clerk  of,  21. 
8.  Nicholas'  (within  the  walls),  church 

and  bell,  20. 
8.  Nieholaa'  within  the  church  of  8. 

Patrick  (without  the  walls)  parish, 

119. 
8.  01aYe*s,  20 ;  parish,  60. 
8.  Sepulchre's  prison,  the  priest  in,  20. 
8.  Thomas'-sL,  20. 
Scarlet— Scarlett—Skarlett—Isod's- 

lane,  20, 60,  lllii,  112. 
Schoolhouse-lane,  56. 
station  placea  in  the  city,  5. 
Tholsel,  prisoners  in,  20. 
town  prison,  20. 
wall,  34,  61,  65,  92,  101,    103-113, 

119,  135. 
watercourse— aqueduct — ^pipe  of  the 

city  wateiv-waterpipes,  128-131. 
Winetavem- TaY6nier8*-8t,  63,  64, 

66,  70,  71,  133-135. 
dty,   8.  Anne's    gild   property  in, 

23-135. 
county,  8.  Anne's  gild  property  in, 

136-160. 
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Bnif— Donffe,  Simon,  ohapliiin,  2, 136 ; 

Tade,  26,  27. 
Dancrefe— Dunoieff,  Sllen,  71,   101 ; 

Thomas,  116. 
Dimflany— Dwnaany,  166. 

Ebbe^  Balph,  mayor,  83. 

Botot,  Riohazd,  ohaplain,  41. 

EUb,  Roger,  100. 

Elyot,  Henry,  138 ;  William,  133. 

Elys,  John,  39, 116, 117, 118;  Thomas, 

116,  117,118. 
Snoa— Enose— Enns,  Lanienoe,  31-34, 

46,  122,  168. 
Eustaoe— Ewstaa— Evstace,  Henry,  36, 

126;  John,  48;  Nicholas,  116-118; 

Richard,  68;  Robert,  49;  Walter, 

21. 
Exhibition  in  schools,  bequest  for,  21. 

Falliagfa— Falyagh,  John,  41 ;  Roger, 

20. 
Fedane,  Thomas,  21. 
Finglaa— Fynglas,  Nicholas,  41,  119  ; 

Mr.,  clerk,  61,  62. 
Finglas— Fynglas,  co.  Dublin,  107. 
Fitz  Eustace,  Oliyer,    120  ;    Richard, 

120  ;   Rouland,  lord  Portlester,  and 

Margaret,  his  wife,  120. 
Fitileones,  Clement,  160. 
Fitssimon — Fits  limons— Fitzsymon — 

Fytisymon  —  Fytssymons  —  Fits- 

symond,  Alson,  12,  22 ;  Christopher, 

46,  47  ;   Edward,  19 ;    James,  7,  8, 

9,    23,   46,   127;    Katherine,   43b; 

Nicholas,  28,  29,  30,  44,  112,  127; 

Patrick,    82,   164  ;    oHat   Stanton, 

Richard,     48b  ;    Robert,    13,    22  ; 

Thomas,  18,  19,  46-47,   127,   136: 

Walter,  106-107,  HO. 
Fitiwilliam— Fitzwilliams,  Alice,  83; 

Christopher,  46,  47;   John,   son  of 

Richard,  83. 
Fleming,  Roger,  41. 
Flode,  Robert,  sen.,  101. 
Forman,  NichoLis,  20. 
Fonest,  Daniel,  124. 
Forster,  William,  138. 
Fox,  son  of  Henry,  20. 
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Frankhome,     Katherine,      wife      of 

William,  43. 
Fresh  Force  {/riaeafartia),  prooeM  of, 

83. 
Fullam,  Mr.,  glorer,  86,  87. 
Fyan,  Thomas,  106. 
Fynin — Fynynge— Fynnyn— Fyninge, 

Thomas,  121, 122 ;  William,  10. 

Oadby,  Alice,  20. 

Gafne — Gaffnee,  Thomas,  chaplain,  14 ; 

sir  William,  6. 
Gkddon,  Henry,  6. 
GaUane  —  GaUan,    Alice,     21,     63  ; 

Geoffrey,  mayor,  116;  Hugh,  137- 

140;    John,    70,    71,    141,    142; 

Robert,    21,    43,    66,    141,    142  ; 

Thomas,  141. 
Ghdlanstown— Gallaneston  (oo.  Dublin), 

141. 
Ckltrim — Galtrime  —  Galtryme,  Ann» 

61,62;  Richard,  28,  31,  46. 
Gardener,  Nicholas,  43b  ;  wife  of  John, 

21. 
Garget,  Anabilla,  68. 
Gauran  —  Gnuzane  —  Gawiane,  Henry 

(Harry),  chaplain,  8, 0, 16,  103-106. 
Gkiydowne's  land,  46,  47. 
Gkiyton,  John  de,  69. 
Gee,  Henry,  22. 
Gerard,  Iraele,  128. 
Gemon,  J.,  169 ;  James,  131 ;  Stephen, 

49. 
Gerralde— Gerrot— Geiiote,  Richard,  33, 

46-48,  168. 
Geydan,  John,  43. 
Giffard,  Richsmi,  130. 
Gigen  — Gygen  —  Gygon  —  Gygene, 

Patrick,  27-30,  44,  112,  127. 
Gild,  «M  Dublin,  8.  Anne's,  and  No.  81. 
Gillyneshill,  Crumlin,  141. 
Glaswright  — Glasewryght— Glaswrtch, 

Richard,  20, 42 ;  William,  129. 
Goldesborougfa,  Thomas,  exeouton  of, 

21. 
Gk>lding  —  Goldinge  —  Goldyng  — 

Goldynge,  Richard^  chaplain,  116- 

118;   Robert,   11,   12,  24,  26,    46, 

108>  112, 166. 
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Magrane,  Pfttdck,  61,  62. 
MairoB,  George,  captain,  68,  64. 
Malahide,  Thomas  Talbot,  lord  of,  162. 
Malone — Malon,    TMmond,  <48b,  169; 

WiUiam,  100»  123;  liouse  <d  Hr., 

99. 
Manchester  parish,  22. 
Maason,  James,  66. 
March,  man  from  the,  21. 
Mareschal — ^Maieschall,  Henxy  le,  68, 

60;  Thomas  le,  60. 
Marewazd^  Bichard,  baron  of  Sorynoy 

36. 
Markys,  Janyco  de^  136. 
Martyn— Maxtyne,  John,  chaplain,  67, 

68,69;  son  of  Richard,  20. 
McGuyerrell,  Shane,  21. 
Meade,  Bobert,  60. 
Meones — Moenes  —  Menes — ^Meenes — 

Menys,  John,  mayor,  128 ;  John  de, 

60 ;  Robert,  69 ;  Stephen,  116. 
Herile,  Thomas,  169. 
Meson,  David,  20. 
Mey,  Patrick,  18,  19,  31,  34 ;   Mey's 

house.  Cook-street,  37. 
MiHs,  John,  188, 139. 
«  Mind  "  money,  10. 
Minxhull,  Thomas,  61. 
Mole— MoD,  Henry,  43b,  120;  John, 

chaplain,  41,  66,  116, 117, 118. 
Moleixz,  John,  149. 
Monteyn,  John,  20. 
Moora,  Kath.,  43b. 
More,  Geo£Erey,  41 ;  James,  chaplain,  8, 

19,  22,  24,  109;  Thomas,  chaplain, 

6. 
Morghow,  Edmond,  166. 
Morton,  GeofErey,  mayor,  68. 
MorryU,  Peter,  180. 
Moryseswey,  Cnimlin,  141. 
Mulghan— MulghsBie,  Thomas,  1,  81, 

126. 
Mnloek,    Haniet,    87;     Mary,    87; 

Thomas,  61,  62. 

Naas,  Thomas  de  Donabat,  vioar  of, 

138. 
Nasshe— Nashe— Naaah,  Jamea,  ol^p- 

lain,  20,  63,  64,  66. 


Newbery— Newby,  Thomas,  21,67,  68, 

69,  72  to  80  ;  (knt.)  186^  146,  147 ; 
Margaret,  his  wife,  67,  68,  69, 
72-80. 

Norreys— Noreys,   Thomas,    chaplain, 

76-79,  84,  86^  136. 
Notingham— Notyngham(de),  John,37 ; 

Robert,     87,    68;     William,     U^; 

William,  son  of  Robert,  37. 
Ktitstown— Notteston  (co.  Dub.),  160. 
Nuttall,  Joseph,  86,  87. 

Obit— mind  day— 1,  2,  6,  11,  12,  119, 

p.  61. 
Ohinan,  Robert,  21. 

Pachet,  John,  chaplain,  141. 
Palles— Pallas— Pallees,  Andrew,  123 ; 

Winism,  48  b.,  100, 123,  159. 
ParaYentore,  Dand,  114. 
Parker,  Geoffrey,  71,  116. 
Pasavaimt  —  PassaTannt  ^  ^Pssyaimt, 

John,  62,  130;   Margaret,  dau.  of 

Roger,  98 ;  Roger,  68,  70,  88,  98 ; 

Walter,  61,  63,  66,  70,  88. 
Pass— Paes,  Jobn,  128,  129. 
Patryk,  John,  chaplain,  68,  64,  66. 
Pecoke,  Richard,  102, 162. 
Peisley,  Francis,  49. 
Pembroke  —  Pembrok  —  Pymbroke, 

Ralph,  84, 86,  101. 
Peppard— Pepart  — Pyppard— Pyppait, 

Edward,      111;     John,     103-111; 

Nicholas,  132 ;  William,  98. 
PerciTall,  Sir  John  (a  minor),  61,  62 ; 

executors  of  sir  John,  hart.,  61,  62 ; 

Philip,  66,  86,  87;  air  Philip,  knt, 

61,  62. 
Perpyn— 'Poi9«D»  Agnes  (Abom)  161^ 

164. 
Phimp»-Phyllype,  Thomas,  6,  4aB. 
Philpot,  John,  116. 
Pien,  Adam,  ohapkia,  20 ;  Robert,  68, 

70,  83 ;  Walter,  1,  81. 
Plonkett^-Plunket— Pluncket—  Plunc- 

kett  —  Dealtii,   126;    Heniy,    17; 
Luke,  48b,  169 ;  Thomas,  48b,  169 ; 
Robert,  49, 166. 
Pontoys,  Riohard,  69. 
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Portlester,  Eouland  fitzEuataoe,  and 

Margaret,  his  wife,  120. 
PosMwyk  —  PoBsewyke,    Hugh,    116, 

130  ;  Thomas,  130. 
Power,  William,  117. 
Prendeigast,  Peter,  160. 
Preston,  Thomas,  61,  62. 
Prisoners  in  Castle,  town  prison,  and 

Tholsel,  20. 
Proctor,  Joseph,  124. 
Purcell— Pursell,  Edmond,  33,  46,  47, 

168;  Ignatius,  124;  William,  123; 

113. 

Pyper,  Katherine,  wife  of  Richard,  21. 
Pyppaxd,  996  Peppard. 

Quaytrot  —  Quay  trod  —  Quayttrode — 
Queitrot  —  Queytrod  —  Queytrot  — 
Qwaytrod  —  Qwettrod,  James,  11 ; 
Joan,  wife  of  Henry  Browne,  44; 
Nicholas,  6,  22,  23,  26,  31,  32,  34, 
43b,  103,  104,  106,  108,  109,  111, 
161 ;  William,  23,  82,  164 ;  admin- 
istrator of,  11 ;  ohit,  11. 

Quine,  John,  66. 

Quit  rent  on  houses  in  Merchanla' 
Quay,  86. 

Quointermass,  William,  49. 

Ralph,  Walter,  son  of,  114. 

Rathfamham  bridge,  20. 

Rathmore,  co.  Heath,  49. 

Ray,  John,  162. 

Bedman— Redeman,  Thomas  le,  128, 

120. 
Rere,  Jamee,  103, 109. 
Roberhyston,  166. 
Rocheforde,  John,  chaplain,  16,  34. 
Rogers,  Thomas,  26. 
Rosell,  Mych,  106. 
Rothe,  Patrick,  21. 

Rowe,  David,  101, 119 ;  Thomas,  p.  61. 
Rowland,  K.,  48b. 
Russell,  Henry,  4,  8. 
Rykynhore,  par.  Swords,  23. 
Ryrer,  John,  67. 

8.  Anne's  Gild,  ne  under  Dublin. 


Sale,    Edward,    160  ;   GeofiErey,   43  ; 

Stephen,  21. 
Saresfeld,  Laurence,  133. 
Savage,  Thomas,  20,  72,  146. 
Sauoerstown— Sauoereston,  par.  Sworda, 

23. 
Sclavane,  Robert,  21. 
Scholars  in  S.  Audoen's  Church,  20. 
Scurlock,  Thomas,  169. 
Seal  of  the  Commissary  of  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Dublin,  No.  21  (p.  60). 
Seal  of  the  Provostship  of  Dublin,  116, 

146,  147. 
Seal  of  S.  Anne's  GUd,  29,  169. 
Sedgrave,    James,    106;    John,     33; 

Walter,  31-34,  46,  122,168. 
Seman,  Henry,  20. 

Sergeaunt  —  Seriaunt  —  Seriant  — 
Seriante,  Henry,  64 ;  John,  81,  98, 
102 ;  John,  knt.,  119  ;  John  le,  68, 
62;  John  le,  mayor,  60;  John, 
bastard,  63,  66,  70 ;  Nicholas,  20, 62, 
63;  Robert,  62,  66;  Robert,  chap- 
lain, 63,  64  ;  Roger,  129  ;  William, 
62,  64,  116;  Seriante's  inheritance, 
34. 
Sewardby,  Peter,  wife  of,  21. 
Sharp— Schaipe,  John,  166;  Richard, 

6;  Thomas,  6. 
Shellingford— Syllyfforde,   John,  130; 

Mr.,  96. 
Sherman  —  Schermane,    Henry,    133; 

Eenewreck,  60. 
Shirbome,  Robert,  71. 
Shortals— Schortals,  John,  160;  Thomas, 

71,  101, 116. 
Shynnagh,  John,  80. 
Skreen— Scryne,  bazon  of,  see  Mare- 
ward. 
Smoth,  Thomas,  133. 
Somervell,  James,  66. 
Somirdeby,  Simon  de,  chaplain,  60. 
Southwell,  sir  Robert,  61,  62. 
Spaldyng,  William,  67. 
Spaniards,  bread  for  the,  21. 
Spaike— Sparks,  Thomas,  89-96, 110. 
Sparkesland,  96,97. 
Spensfell,  John,  106. 
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Squyer,  Thomas,  chapliun,  21,  70,  71, 
76-79,  84,  86. 

Stafford,  Joan,  119 ;  John,  36,  89-98, 
101,  116,  119 ;  executoiB  of,  119. 

StaDley,  Cborge,  49. 

Stanton,  aiiat  Fitasimon,  Eichard, 
43b. 

Stede,  William,  obit,  p.  61. 

Stephens  —  Stephyns  —  Stephins  — 
Steayn— Stevyn— Stewnys,  Henry — 
H.,  46, 47,  48b,  100,  123,  169  ;  Mar, 
169 ;  Nicholas,  48 ;  Simon,  138, 139  ; 
Thomas,  12,  48, 164,  167. 

Stokes,  Gabrid,  86,  87. 

Streoh — Stretch — Streche,  John,  chap- 
lain, p.  61,  No.  66,  116,  117, 118. 

Sutton,  Eobert,  67. 

Swords— Swerds,  43,  83  ;  parish,  23. 

Symon,  John,  21. 

SymonesBon,  Patrick,  21. 

Sywaid,  John,  128. 

Tailor,  laurance  the,  113. 

Tailors,  fraternity  of  (gild  of  S.  John 

Baptist),  land,  81;  tenements,  88, 

98. 
Talbot,  Bichard,  obit,  6 ;— archbishop 

of  Dublin,  21 ;— commissary  of  the 

archbishop  of  Dublin,  21 ;  Thomas, 

tee  Malahide;   Thomas,  knt.,   133; 

Walter,  66  ;  William,  166. 
Tallant,  Oliyer,  124. 
Tanner,  Robert,  mayor,  69 < 
Taylor  —  Tayllor  —  Tailor — Taillor  -- 

Taillour,  David,  chaplain,  67,  68,  69, 

72-79 ;  George,  19 ;  Henry,  6,  48b  ; 

John,    mayor,    61  ;    Bichard,    83, 

133. 
Testaments  (wiUb),  20,  21,  22. 
Tighe,  Bichard,  66 ;  William,  86, 87. 
Timolin — ^Taohmelyn,  nuns  of,  113. 
Tithes,  forgotten,  21. 
Tonkerd,  Henry,  128. 
Tortel,  Thomas,  128. 
Tour— Toure,  John,  128,  129. 
Tuimyn,  Thomas,  37. 
Twyford,  William,  128. 
Tynbegh,  Nicholas  de,  119, 128,  129. 


Tyrrell  —  Terrell  —  Tirell  — TirreU, 
Garrett,  122 ;  John,  31,  33,  34,  46, 
47  ;  sir  John,  knt,  48,  168 ;  Michael, 
33 ;  Walter,  11,  12,  92,  93,  94,  108, 
112, 119, 166. 


Unred,  — ,  68;   Walter,  mayor,  113, 

114. 
Ussher  —  Usher  —  Wscher,  Azlander, 

112 ;  Christopher,  132 ;  George,  113 ; 

Bobert,  112. 


Yale,  Ismay,  43;  Thomas,  113. 
Yerdon — Werdon— Werdone,  Thomas, 

27,  29,  30,  46. 
Yynet,  John,  chaplain,  130. 


Waas,  John,  chaplain,  84,  86. 

Wafer,  John,  21 ;  Matilda,  129. 

Wakefield,  Henry,  61,  62. 

Wale,  Geoffrey,  41 ;  Thomas,  60. 

Waleys,  John,  128, 129, 130. 

Wallingford  — Wallyn^rd,  John,  17, 
26,  27. 

Wallis,  Charles,  66,U24. 

Walsh  —  Walshe  —  Walsch — Walche, 
Felicia,  96 ;  Henry,  67 ;  John,  chap- 
lain, 20,  63,  64,  83,  96,  sen.  and  jun., 
116-118;  citiaen,  38,  39,  40,  42; 
Margery,  20 ;  Bichard,  21 ;  Bobert, 
21 ;  Bose,  163-167 ;  William,  20 ; 
the  glover's  wife,  21. 

Walton— Wdton—Wdtoun,  John,  1 36 ; 
Thomas,  2,  77-81,  86, 112if,  136. 

Waterfeld,  good  wife,  20. 

Water— Watir,  Henry  by  the,  128. 

Wellyngton — Wellyngtoun— Walyng- 
ton,  John,  chaplain,  161 ;  Patrick, 
148--161. 

Wellys,  John,  133. 

Westbwry,  William^  124. 

Westchester,  22. 

Weeton,  John,  31 ;  Mary  uHat  Cooper* 
31 ;  Nicholas,  31-^. 

Wheeler,  Oliver,  86. 
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Whi*e--Wliyte— Whyt,  Andrewv  WO; 
Ghrifltoplier,  100, 107, 123,  ISO,  144, 
146;  Heniy,  S,  86,  126;  John,  2, 
21,  48,  71, 102;  Niehcilw,  ehaphun, 
84,  86;  BichAid,  100,  107,  144, 
146;  Simon,  106. 

WliitreU,  Nicholas,  31. 

Whitohed,  Mn.  Ifiury,  47,  66. 

Wicklow,  21. 

Wills,  me  TastoaMmta  and  p.  61. 

Wodbrjd  — WydlHif^  QOboft,  133; 
Thomas,  133. 

Wode,  Robert,  67-69,  72-80,  101, 
116-118. 

Wodelok  -^  Wodlok,  Biohard,  160; 
Thomas,  61. 

Woder— Wodere,  NiohoUu^  66,  68,  69, 
40;  Peter.  62. 


Wolton,  m  Walton. 
Wood,  Richard,  93,  me  tdm  Wode. 
WorraU,  BaHian,  100,  123. 
Wyhnnts,  Baithbkmiew,  68,  6i>  66; 

Peter,  61-66;  Peter,  aUennni^eod., 

66;  Stephen,  68, 64. 
Wych,  Rc^,  61. 
Wydon,  John,  mayor,  130. 
Wynton,  Thcmas  de,  116. 
Wyntyr,  John,  chaplain,  66, 116-118. 
Wythertam,  WiliMm  da,  129. 


Tong— Tonge,  Henry,  86,  186 ;  John, 

09;  JdK  ehapkin,  96, 07. 
Tonger— Id  Jeoger^  QmM^  69,  60. 


NOTS  ABDSD  IN  PRS8S. 
OovBOH  Oazn,  pp.  48,  46  (Noe.  10,  18). 

The  holy  loaf  was  Uesaed  alter  thn  hely  water  on  Sandaya,  and  the  daliferanoe 
of  it  wu  the  ground  of  a  demand  by  the  parish  clerk  &r  holy  loaf  hallpenny.  At 
Coventry,  one  oleck  had  to  see  the  holy  loaf  oat,  and  he  diatribnted  to  thoae  on  the 
north  aide  of  the  chusoh ;  the  second  clerk  to  those  on  the  south  side. — See  The 
CkrhU  Bmk  ^  im^  ed.  J.  Wiokham  Legge.  (Henry  BxadahAV  Society.) 
. 1903. 

This  ancient  touaton  atiU  pieyails  in  certain  parts  of  Normandy  and  Bnttany. 
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Plate  II. 


WESTERN    DOORWAY    OF    KILLINEY   CHURCH. 


showing  latin  cross  on  soffit  of  lintel  in  line  with  centre  of  eastern  window 
of  chancel. 
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IV. 

NOTES  ON  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  DETAILS  AND 
ORIENTATIONS  OF  THE  OLD  CHURCHES  OF  KILL- 
OF-THE-GRANGE,  KILLINEY,  AND  ST.  NESSAN, 
IRELAND'S  EYE. 

Br  J.  P.  0'REU.LY,  C.E. 

Plate  II. 

Read  Fibrua&t  22.    Ordered  for  Publication  March  26. 
PubliBhed  Aphil  30,  1904. 

Ijr  the  Paper  submitted  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  22iid  Feb- 
ruary, 1903,  <*  On  the  Orientation,  &c.,  of  the  Old  Churches  of  Dalkey 
Island  and  of  Dalkey  Town,"  the  description  thereof  by  Wakeman, 
in  the  Paper  by  him  therein  cited,  was  taken  as  a  text.  In  it  he  also 
makes  mention  of  the  old  churches  of  E[ill-of-the-Grange  and  of 
Eilliney;  and  points  them  out  as  remarkable  by  their  evident 
antiquity,  and  the  interest  attaching  to  the  details  of  their  architec- 
ture. .  Haying,  in  my  Paper  on  the  Dalkey  churches,  arriTed  at  certain 
conclusions  as  to  the  significance  of  their  orientations,  and  as  to  the 
unit  of  measurement  which  had  been  employed  in  the  construction  of 
the  old  church  of  Dalkey  Island,  and  showed  it  to  have  been  the 
Spanish  vara  of  835  mm.  (2'  8*88''),  I  was  led  to  examine  in  a 
similar  way  such  other  ancient  churches  as  are  existing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  and  which  would  be  likely  to  illustrate  and 
lend  support  to  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  Paper  before 
mentioned. 

I  commenced  with  the  Eill-of-the-Grange,  and  made  a  plan  of  the 
old  nave  as  it  now  stands.  Of  the  chancel  so  little  remains  that 
nothing  weU-defined  or  satisfactory  for  purposes  of  comparison  could 
be  made  out.  This  old  structure  fully  bears  out  the  statements  made 
concerning  it  by  Wakeman,  and  would  fully  justify  the  making  of  a 
completely  detailed  plan,  with  sections  and  elevations,  as  a  matter  of 
historical  record.  Being,  however,  concerned  only  with  certain  of  its 
details,  my  attention  was  more  particularly  confined  to  these,  to  the 
exclusion  of  others,  interesting  in  themselves,  but  which  did  not  bear 
on  the  object  of  the  present  Paper. 
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The  old  building  has  evidently  suffered  much  by  alterations  made 
at  different  times,  as  well  as  by  the  actual  destruction  of  certain 
parts,  evidently,  amongst  other  purposes,  for  procuring  headstones  or 
covering-stones  for  graves  and  such  like.  The  western  doorway  has 
seemingly  been  tampered  vdth.  The  actual  height  of  the  opening, 
134  cm.  (4'  4*96"),  is  less  than  might  be  expected  in  comparison  with 
similar  doorways  in  the  other  old  churches  mentioned  by  Wakeman. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  lintel,  which  most  probably  was  a  large  single 
stone  of  granite,  had  been  taken  out  to  be  used  as  building-material 
or  as  a  headstone,  and  the  present  poor  mica-schist  lintel  put  in  its 
place,  vdth  consequent  loss  of  height  in  the  doorway,  and  therefore 
deterioration  of  its  original  proportions.  It  presents  still,  however, 
the  trapezoidal  form  due  to  its  inclined  jambs ;  and  it  also  allows  of 
the  "batter"  of  the  wall  being  very  distinctly  recognized.  The 
present  dimensions  of  this  doorway  are  as  follows:  height,  134cm. 
(4'  4-96") ;  breadth  of  opening  on  sill,  90  cm.  (2'  11-43") ;  same  under 
lintel,  87  cm.  (2'  10^") ;  thickness  of  western  wall  at  ground,  86  cm. 
(2'  9-86"). 

As  the  building  stands  at  present  there  are  several  openings,  or 
indications  of  openings,  which  seemingly  have  been  made  at  different 
times ;  the  principal  ones  are  represented  in  the  plan  herewith  sub- 
mitted. At  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  nave  there  are  two  of  these 
quite  different,  the  one  from  the  other,  in  their  characters  and  details, 
and  therefore,  it  may  be  inferred,  not  contemporaneous ;  that  seem- 
ingly the  original  or  more  ancient  one  is  situated  relatively  high  up 
in  tiie  south  wall  above  the  ground,  and  presents  a  comparatively 
narrow  opening  of  Idem,  width  (5*12");  its  height  being  84 cm. 
(2'  9*07") ;  the  head  is  rounded,  and  the  interior  splay  is  of  84  cm.  in 
width  (2'  9-07") ;  the  material  of  the  masonry  is  relatively  small  and 
even  in  size.  This  vrindow  or  opening  may  have  served  for  the  same 
purposes  as  that  described  in  the  Paper  on  "Dalkey  Town  Old 
Church  "  ;  that  is,  not  only  for  affording  light  on  the  altar,  but  also 
for  the  determination  of  certain  days  or  dates,  by  means  of  the 
incidence  and  form  of  the  sunlight  patches  on  the  floor  or  opposite 
wall ;  but,  in  consequence  of  its  present  ruined  state  on  the  inside  face 
of  the  wall,  and  the  absence  of  any  indication  as  to  the  saint  to  whom 
the  church  may  have  been  dedicated,  no  conclusion  can  in  this  respect 
be  arrived  at.  What  is  remarkable  is  the  character  of  the  window 
situated  immediately  under  it,  which  is  evidently  much  more  recent, 
as  evidenced  by  the  rectangularity  of  its  outline,  its  greater  width, 
and  more  perfect  finish  as  regards  the  stones  which  form  the  sill, 
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and  lintel.  Its  position  in  the  wall,  so  relatively  low  and 
near  the  l^vel  of  the  former  floor,  is  also  remarkable,  and  certainly 
suggests  an  intention  in  the  builders  other  than  that  of  merely 
supplying  light.  On  the  inside  it  is  also  in  a  ruined  state,  so  that 
no  appreciation  may  be  attempted  as  to  the  ends  that  it  was  intended 
specially  to  fulfil.  The  absence  of  symmetry  in  its  axis  as  regards 
that  of  the  upper  and  probably  more  ancient  opening  is  worth  noting. 


fmdres. 


Fig.  1. 
Plan  of  old  Church  of  Kill-of- the- Grange,  Co.  Dublin. 

The  anta  or  prolongations  east  and  west  of  the  side-walls  are 
fully  as  well  characterized  in  this  ruin  as  in  the  old  church  of  Dalkey 
Island,  and  they  project  about  the  same  amount,  that  is,  from  30  cm. 
to  32  cm.  (11-81"  to  12-6").  The  unit  of  measurement  seemingly 
employed  in  the  laying  out  of  this  church  originally  appears  to  have 
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been  the  Castilian  Yara;  and  the  dimensionB  carefully  taken  and 
herewith  given,  in  the  accompanying  plan,  support  the  conclusion 
arrived  at,  in  this  respect,  in  my  Paper  on  Dalkey  Island  church, 
already  referred  to.  As  shown  in  the  plan  (fig.  1),  the  breadth  of  the 
nave  is  eight  varas,  16'  11";  and  the  length,  twelve  varas,  24'  6J".  The 
style  of  tiie  masonry,  in  conjunction  with  these  characters  as  just 
detailed,  would  tend  to  show  that  the  building  dates  back  to  a  period 
probably  as  early  as  that  of  Dalkey  Island  church.  Time,  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  which  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  shelter 
favour,  the  ever-invading  ivy,  and  the  rude  and  thoughtless  hand  of 
man,  are  all  together  helping  to  hasten  its  complete  ruin,  unless, 
indeed,  some  counteracting  influence  be  brought  to  bear  in  time 
to  save  from  utter  destruction  this  most  interesting  archseological 
remainder.  The  orientation  was  determined  to  be  about  4^  8'  south 
of  due  east,  and  can  be  accounted  for  as  the  error  naturally  arising 
from  the  position  of  the  site,  which,  by  reason  of  the  impedimenta 
presented,  either  in  the  form  of  vegetation  and  trees,  or  of  undulating 
ground,  hindered  a  clear  view  on  to  the  eastern  horizon,  so  that  the 
rising  sun  at  equinox  was  not  visible  from  the  site  until  after  it  was 
already  some  degrees  above  the  horizon,  and  consequently  some 
degrees  to  the  south  of  due  east. 

The  church  of  Killiney  is  also  mentioned  in  Mr.  Wakeman's 
Paper  already  cited ;  and  he  particularly  caUs  attention  to  the  Roman 
cross  which  is  cut  in  relief  on  the  under-face  of  the  tintel  of  the 
western  doorway.  This  old  church  is  remarkable  in  the  respect  of 
having  no  history  to  speak  of,  and  yet  as  showing  manifest  evidence 
of  much  use  and  continued  frequentation,  both  by  its  extent,  the 
changes  which  it  seems  to  have  undergone,  and  the  vicissitudes  that  it 
furnishes  clear  indications  of.  Mr.  F.  E.  Ball,  in  his  excellent  and  care- 
fully-detailed "  History  of  the  County  Dublin,"  thus  speaks  of  it : — 
'^  The  ruined  church  of  Killiney  has  been  pronounced  by  Dr.  Petrie 
to  be  coeval  with  the  oldest  of  the  buildings  of  Glendalough,  and  to 
date  from  the  sixth  century.  The  original  structure  consisted  of  the 
nave  and  chancel ;  and  to  it  were  added,  many  centuries  later,  an 
aisle  on  the  northern  side.  The  primitive  doorway  in  the  western 
end,  which  bears  on  the  soffit  of  its  lintel  a  cross,  the  choir  arch,  and 
the  east  window  are  all  very  characteristic  of  early  Irish  church 
architecture  (Petrie's  essay  on  the  '  Kound  Towers,'  p.  170).  The 
name  of  CiU-inghen-Leininy  the  early  form  of  ^  Killiney ^^  indicates 
that  the  church  was  founded  by  Leinin's  daughters,  five  holy  women, 
wliose  names,  according    to    the   '  Martyrology  of  Donegal,'  were 
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Druigm,  Zuig&n,  LuieeU,  Maeha^  and  Eiamhtaeh  (6th  March) ;  and 
who  are  supposed  to  have  flourished  about  the  sixth  century. 
Together  with  the  lands,  the  church  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  before  the  English  Conquest  (Norman 
Invasion  ?),  and  was  subsequently  confirmed  to  it  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  and  the  Pope.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  priory,  it 
1)ecame  a  portion  of  the  dignity  of  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church ;  and 
appears  to  have  been  served  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  chaplains 
of  Dalkey.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  1615, 
it  was  roofless,  as  it  has  since  remained." 

On  page  96  of  vol.  i.,  Mr.  Ball  gives  an  excellent  photo-engraving 
of  the  western  doorway:  (see  also  O'Hanlon's  <' Lives  of  the  Irish 
Saints,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  196).  The  plan  of  this  church  herewith  submitted 
(p.  112)  presents  characteristics  of  marked  interest.  The  western  door 
(of  which  a  photo-engraving  is  given,  as  already  stated  by  Mr.  BaU, 
in  his  "History  of  the  County  Dublin,"  vol.  i.,  p.  96)  is  well  preserved, 
and  presents  \ht  following  dimensions :  height  from  sill  to  soffit  of 
lintel,  187-6  cm.  (6'  1-87") ;  breadth  at  sill,  72  cm.  (2'  4-36") ;  breadth 
under  lintel,  61  cm.  (2') ;  thickness  of  western  wall  on  sill  (south 
side),  83-6  cm.  (2'  8-88"),  (north  side)  84  cm.  (2'  9-07") ;  thickness  of 
wall  under  the  lintel  (south  side),  79  cm.  (2'  7-1"),  (north  side) 
78  cm.  (2'6-71")-  The  batter  of  the  wall  is  therefore  very  well 
marked,  and  so  far  favours  the  presumed  antiquity  of  the  building. 
The  material  employed  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  church  on 
Dalkey  Island,  that  is,  granite  roughly  worked,  and  the  mica-schist 
of  the  neighbouring  hill,  and  that  now  to  be  found  in  Killiney  Park, 
with  the  use  of  abundant "  spawls."  The  present  south-eastern  window 
of  the  nave  is  relatively  large,  muUioned,  and  well  worked  in  granite, 
with  full  splay  on  the  interior  side ;  it  may  be  taken  as  of  relatively 
recent  construction.  There  is  no  trace  of  there  having  been  a  small 
narrow  opening  here,  as  occurs  in  the  other  churches  already  described. 
The  chancel,  however,  shows  an  opening  at  its  south-east  comer,  but 
in  a  ruined  state,  so  that  the  original  dimensions  cannot  now  be 
determined ;  the  remaining  edge  of  the  window  is  at  161  cm. 
(6'  3'39")  distance  from  the  exterior  south-eastern  comer  of  the 
building,  and  therefore  is  comparable  in  this  respect  to  the  corre- 
sponding opening  of  Dalkey  town  church,  as  described  in  my  previous 
Paper.  The  eastem  opening  of  the  chancel  is  well  preserved,  has  an 
aperture  of  16  cm.  (6*3"),  and  a  height  of  aperture  of  about  76  cm. 
(2'  6-92"),  with  perpendicular  jambs,  and  so  far  showing  no  inclina- 
tion of  these  sides.     The   splay  on  the  interior  is  about  86  cm. 
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(2'  9-86");  but,  on  account  of  the  ruined  state  of  the  work  on  this  side, 
this  measure  can  only  be  approximated.     On  the  north  side  of  the 
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¥iQ,  2. 
Plan  of  old  Church  of  Killiney,  Co.  Dublin. 

chancel  there  is  an  opening  or  cavity,  as  if  for  an  intended  window 
or  light,  nearly  opposite  the  south-east  opening,  but  with  the  walls 
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in  a  partially  ruined  state.  Wakeman  and  Fetrie  seem  to  have  oon- 
aideredthis  chancel  as  being  contemporaneons  with  the  nave ;  but  the 
thickncBS  of  the  wall,  62  cm.  (2'  O-41'O,  (62-6  cm.,  2'  0-6''  =  f  vara),  the 
quality  of  the  masonry,  and  more  especially  the  broken  line  of  junc- 
tion with  the  walls  of  the  nave  shown  on  the  interior  face  at  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  chancel  (see  £g.  2),  where  the  remains  of  the 
nave  side*wall  still  project  in  jagged  outline  8  cm.  (3*15'')  beyond  the 
present  chancel  wall,  point  either  to  a  reconstruction  or  at  least  to  a 
discontinuance  or  suspension  of  the  original  design.  Besides,  there  is 
hardly  any  evidence  of  bonding  with  the  walls  of  the  nave ;  nearly 
at  all  points  there  is  simply  juxtaposition.  It  is  the  same  as  regards 
the  junction  of  the  aisle  with  the  nave  and  chancel.  This  aisle  was 
evidently  a  recent  addition,  and  seemingly  underwent  more  than  one 
handling.  There  are  two  narrow  openings  in  the  northern  wall  of 
this  aisle  which  look  very  old,  the  aperture  being  about  15  cm.  (5*9") 
in  each.  The  north-west  doorway,  with  its  pointed  arch  and  cut- 
stone  dressing,  is  evidently  recent.  Of  the  western  doorway  of  the 
aisle  there  practically  remains  but  a  portion  of  the  southern  jamb ; 
its  opening  presented  a  width  of  1 10  cm.  (3'  7'3")*  So  &r  as  concerns 
the  object  of  the  present  Paper,  it  is  the  dimensions  of  the  building 
and  the  orientation  which  are  of  interest.  The  former  show  very 
distinctly  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  '<  vara  "  unit,  both  as  regards 
the  details  as  well  as  regards  the  general  dimensions.  There  is  one 
very  remarkable  circumstance  as  regards  the  dimensions  of  the  nave, 
the  signification  of  which  is  not  at  once  apparent ;  it  b  the  absence 
of  symmetry  of  the  walls  of  the  building,  as  regards  its  central  axis ; 
whether  this  was  originally  intended  or  is  the  result  of  subsequent 
alterations  is  by  no  means  clear.  The  orientation  as  determined  by 
hand-compass  was  found  to  be  about  3^  north  of  due  east  and  west, 
and  can  hardly  be  taken  as  corresponding  to  the  direction  of  the  rising 
sun  on  the  festal  day  of  the  saint  whose  name  the  church  bears, 
the  daughters  of  Leinin  (6th  March),  which  would  correspond  to  a 
iouthem  declination  of  about  6°.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  visual 
passing  through  the  central  line  of  the  western  doorway  of  the  nave, 
and  through  the  eastern  opening  of  the  chancel  as  it  now  stands,  on. 
to  the  horizon,  would  not  give  the  correct  day  of  equinox,  but  would 
correspond  to  about  the  26th  or  27th  March,  instead  of  the  21st. 
That  is,  on  the  presumption  that  such  was  the  original  intention  of 
the  builders,  and  not  taking  into  account  the  ancient  errors  as  regards 
the  day  of  equinox  and  the  subsequent  corrections  in  the  calendar. 
As  regards  the  visual  line  in  question,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
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Latin  cross  cut  in  relief  on  the  soffit  of  the  lintel  of  the  western  door- 
way may  have  been  intended  to  fix  the  point  where  the  observer 
should  stend  in  order  to  make  the  observation  of  the  rising  sun  on  the 
horizon,  on  the  day  of  equinox,  as  indicated  in  the  sketch  of  the 
doorway  and  eastern  opening  in  question  (Plate  II).  It  may  also 
be  observed  that  the  aperture  of  this  eastern  window  would  allow  of 
the  sun  being  seen  through  it  from  the  point  referred  to,  at  its  rising, 
on  one  day  only  in  the  year.  This  use  of  the  cross  would  so  far 
correspond  with  that  of  the  incised  cross  on  the  rock  in  front  of  the 
church  on  Dalkey  Island,  referred  to  in  my  Paper  on  that  building. 
Bef  erence  may  also  in  this  respect  be  made  to  the  woodcut  of  the  door- 
way in  St.  Mary's  church,  Olendalough,  given  in  Joyce's  "  Social 
History  of  Ancient  Ireland,"  vol  i.,  p.  31^  (and  mentioned  as  being 
taken  from  the  t7b«rna^  of  the  R.  Soc.  Antiq.  Ireland,  1900,  p.  310);  in 
this  case  the  diagonals  of  the  soffit  are  represented  in  relief,  and  their 
intersection  at  the  centre  is  marked  by  a  rosette  in  relief.  The  other 
details  are  almost  identical  with  those  given  in  the  sketch  of  Killincy 
church  herewith  submitted,  and  suggest  an  intention  of  obtaining  a 
correct  line  of  orientation  or  observation  for  equinox.  That  there  was 
such  an  intention  of  making  use  of  this  eastern  opening  of  Killiney 
church  for  the  observation  of  the  rising  sun  on  the  day  of  equinox  is  to 
some  extent  supported  by  the  relation  of  the  eastern  window  of  the  aisle 
to  the  western  doorway  thereof.  This  window  is  not  only  wider  and  in 
every  respect  more  recent-looking  than  that  of  the  chancel,  but  it  was 
also  divided  and  protected  by  a  middle  vertical  bar,  of  which  the  socket 
is  still  visible  in  the  sill  of  this  window.  Now,  a  line  through  the 
middle  of  the  western  doorway  of  the  aisle,  and  through  the  bar  of  the 
eastern  window  thereof,  gives  a  true  east-and-west  line;  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  used  for  a  more  correct  determination  of  the 
equinox  than  could  be  attained  by  the  use  of  the  corresponding  line  of 
the  nave  and  chancel  already  considered. 

The  church  of  St.  Nessan  on  Ireland's  Eye  was  also  examined;  but 
having  been  fully  and  critically  described  by  Mr.  Cochrane  in  his 
Paper  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Boy.  Soc.  of  Antiquaries 
(t/atim.  R.  Soc.  Antiq.  Ireland,  1893,  p.  396),  there  was  only  left  for 
examination  the  evidences  existing  as  to  the  unit  of  measui-ement 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  building.  As  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Cochrane,  the  restorations  have  been  such,  and  so  extensive,  that 
one  can  hardly  even  trust  the  present  thicknesses  of  the  walls  as  repre- 
senting those  of  the  original  walls.  The  western  doorway  gave  a 
thickness  of  wall  at  the  sill  of  82*5  cm.  (2'  8*88'') ;  while,  under  {he 
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lintel,  it  showed  84'5  cm.  (2'  9-27")  on  one  side,  and  85  cm.  (2'  9-46") 
on  the  other,  or  a  mean  of  83-8  cm.  (2'  9"),  for  these  measurements, 
that  is,  very  nearly  the  "vara"  value  of  83-5  cm.  Neither  the 
length  nor  the  breadth  of  the  nave  shows,  in  their  present  condition, 
any  noticeable  relation  of  dimension  with  the  "vara"  unit.  As  to  the 
orientation,  which  might  be  expected  to  be  relatively  correct,  consider- 
ing that  the  building  is  near  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  that  no 
obstacles  of  any  importance  interpose  themselves  between  it  and  the 
eastern  horizon  (it  being  also  assiuned  that  the  original  intention  of 
the  builders  was  to  orient  the  chuiTch  due  east  and  west),  such 
seemingly  was  not  the  case,  as  the  orientation  was  found  to  be  E.  12^ 
52'  north,  which  would  correspond  to  about  the  25th  April  or  20th 
August.  As  regards  these  dates,  O'Hanlon's  "  Lives  of  the  Irish 
Saints "  gives  for  the  ^j^th  April,  St.  Flann,  "son  of  Nessan " 
(article  xi.),  ("probably  in  the  seventh  century");  article  xiii., 
St.  Flann,  abbot  of  lona,  Scotland  (ninth  century),  abbot  of  Hy. 

As  regards  the  unit  of  measurement  employed  in  the  construction 
of  the  churches  described  in  this  Paper,  and  in  the  preceding  on  the 
churches  of  Dalkey,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  that  it  was  the 
Castilian  "  vara  "  of  835  mm.,  it  is  important  here  to  refer  to  the 
excellent  article  given  in  Smith,  "Wayte,  and  Marinden*s  "  Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  "  under  the  word  mensura.  After  a 
full  discussion  therein  of  tlio  data  existing  as  to  origin  of  the  various 
units  of  measure  known  to  the  ancients  and  cited  by  the  authors,  they 
say  (p.  152,  vol.  ii.): — "In  "Western  Europe  we  find  three  foot- 
standards,  the  Italian,  proved,  from  the  writings  of  the  Gromatiet 
(surveyors)  and  from  buildings,  to  be  about  275  mm.;  the  Kouan, 
known  to  us  from  actual  measures  to  be  296  mm. ;  and  the  Fes 
Brusianus  used  by  the  surveyors  in  Gaul  and  Germany,  and  =333  mm. 
It  will  be  seen  (they  continue),  from  the  tables  accompanying  the 
article,  that  the  Attic  and  Roman  standards  are  practically  identical, 
that  BO  also  the  Fea  Drusianus,  the  ttovs  <^tX€raipcio9,  the  ^ginetan 
foot  and  the  Ionian  foot,  are  almost  identical ;  whilst  the  Italian  foot 
is  almost  identical  with  the  Phrygian  foot  of  277*5  mm."  Now  the 
Castilian  foot  =  -J^mm.  =  278*3  mm.  (10-95"),  and  consequently  for 
all  purposes  of  measurement  of  buildings  of  the  antiquity  and  character 
of  the  churches  described  in  my  previous  Paper  on  Dalkey  Island 
church  and  in  the  present  Paper,  or  indeed  of  any  ancient  building 
existing  in  Ireland,  the  Castilian  foot  and  the  Phrygian  here  men- 
tioned may  be  taken  as  identical. 

There  is,  however,  another  Spanish  foot  that  may  be  mentioned. 

a,I.A.  PBOC,  VOL.  XXV.,  8BC.  c]  [10] 
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In  the  Galician  Dictionary  of  Juan  Cuveiro  Pifiol  (Barcelona,  1876), 
under  the  word  "vara,"  it  is  stated  :  "Vara  Oallega:  100  yaras  de 
Santiago  hacen  103  varas  de  Castilla"  ;  i.^.,  100  varas  of  Santiago 
(ancient  capital  of  Galicia)  make  103  varas  of  Castile ;  hence  the 
Galician  foot  =  278-3  mm.  x  1*03  =  286*6  mm.  (11*28"),  and  the 
Galician  "vara"  =  859-95  mm.,  or  practically  860  mm.  (2'  9-86"). 
This  fact  of  itself  would  not  perhaps  be  of  immediate  significance 
were  it  not  that  the  dimension  of  86  cm.  presents  itself  more  than 
once  in  the  measurements  of  the  churches  examined  by  me,  and,  on 
account  of  the  relative  closeness  of  approximation  to  the  Castilian 
vara  =  835  mm.,  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  it  with  certainty. 
Moreover,  bearing  in  mind  the  Irish  traditions  of  a  former  connexion 
of  this  country  with  Spain,  and  in  particular  with  Galicia  as  the  point 
of  contact,  and  that  all  the  old  churches  of  that  country  are  in  the 
Bomanesque  style,  that  is,  the  style  developed  in  the  churches  of 
Ireland  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries,  there  is  a  question 
whether  some  of  these  churches  were  or  were  not  constructed  with  a 
Galician  vara  unit  of  measurement.  The  verification  of  this  point  would 
involve  a  careful  measurement  of  a  great  number  of  them — a  work 
deserving  to  be  undertaken  in  so  far  as  the  actual  known  data  may 
not  be  considered  trustworthy  or  sufficient  for  such  a  purpose. 
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Intbodxtction. 

The  following  papers,  which  were  contributed  by  the  late  Sir  John 
Thomas  Gilbert,  LL.D.,  on  separate  occasions  to  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  were  written  by  this  eminent  authority  in  what  proved 
to  be  the  closing  part  of  his  life,  and  were,  it  is  evident,  in  the  nature 
of  introductory  papers  on  a  subject  of  considerable  importance  and 
considerable  extent. 

The  two  papers  form  parts  of  the  one  subject — the  second  being 
a  continuation  of  the  first  to  a  later  period. 

They  are  now  published  from  the  original  manuscripts  which  the 
author  had  before  him  at  the  time  when  they  were  read.  In  reading 
them,  Sir  John  T.  Gilbert,  it  is  believed,  supplemented  his  manuscript 
occasionally  by  verbal  communications  ;  but  unfortunately,  as  far  as 
the  first  paper  is  concerned,  the  report  that  appeared  in  the  daily 
papers  the  next  day  is  extremely  meagre,  and  not  entirely  accurate. 
Neither  paper  has  hitherto  appeared  in  the  Proceedings,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  author  intended  to  add  to  them,  or  to  contribute  further  to 
the  subject ;  but  before  that  could  be  done  his  life  was  suddenly  ended. 
The  Council  of  the  Academy  having  obtained  possession  of  these  MSS. 
retained  them  for  a  considerable  time,  as  appears  from  the  dates,  in  the 
hope  that  as  the  papers  and  books  of  Sir  John  T.  Gilbert  were  being 
examined  and  gone  through  after  his  death  by  Lady  Gilbert  or  others, 
further  materials  in  manuscript  might  be  found  which  would  add  to 
the  value  of  these  contributions.  Unfortunately  nothing  of  the  kind 
has  appeared  up  to  the  present  time,  or  is  now  ever  likely  to  appear. 
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Therefore,  it  became  a  question  whether  these  papers  should  be  left 
wholly  unnoticed,  or  should  be  published  in  their  present  form.     The 
Council  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy  has  decided  to  allow  these  papers 
fb  be  published,  and  they  now  appear  in  print  with  this  explanation 
of  the  reason  of  the  delay  in  their  appearance,  and  tlieir  lack  of  com- 
pleteness in  form.     Any  contribution  from  the  pen  of  so  eminent  an 
authority  will,   however,   be  heartily  welcomed,   especially  on  the 
subject  of  Irish  Bibliography,  for  no  one  had  such  opportunities  of 
making  valuable  contributions  upon  it  as  he  had,  having  through  his 
long  life  of  unceasing  research  and  toil  in  various  departments  of  Irish 
history,  and  more  particularly  in  the  history  of  his  native  city,  come 
across  many  most  interesting  works  by  Irish  authors  printed  at  various 
places*     Hence  these  papers  and  the  following  Appendices  have  a 
special  value  in  the  fact  that  they  deal  with  what  Sir  John  T.  Gilbert 
has  dwelt  so  much  upon  in  them,  namely,  the  works  of  Irish  authors 
printed  not  only  here  but  abroad.     In  this  the  special  value  of  these 
papers  lies.     The  reader,  indeed,  of  the  following  papers  who  may  be 
at  all  interested  in  Irish  Bibliography  or  the  history  of  Irish  authors, 
will  be  much  struck  by  the  fact,  brought  out  so  impressively  by  Sir 
John  T.  Gilbert,  of  the  great  number  of  works  still  extant  that  were 
written,  printed,  and  published  by  our  countrymen  abroad.     A  few 
footnotes  are  attached  here  and  there  where  it  was  thought  they  might 
be  useful  in  amplifying  the  information  afforded  by  the  papers.     The 
Appendices  A  and  B  consist  of  a  number  of  titles  (very  briefly  given) 
selected  from  the  large  number  of  copies  of  title-pages  (over  300) 
brought  together  by  Sir  John  T.  Gilbert,  or  obtained  for  him,  and 
which  are  at  present  deposited  in  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy.     They 
are  kept  together  in  chronological  order,  and  anyone  desiring  to  pursue 
this  very  interesting  subject  further  will  find  much  assistance  in  going 
through  these  title-pages.     In  almost  all  cases  the  title-pages  are  not 
only  copied,  but  a  careful  collation  of  the  work  itself  follows,  and  the 
place  where  the  work  itself  will  be  found  is  generally  given  in  pencil 
at  the  left-hand  comer.    A  good  deal  of  the  labour  connected  with  this 
collection  of  Sir  John  T.  Gilbert  was  done  for  him,  under  his  directions, 
by  Mr.  John  Weldrick.     The  titles  in  the  Appendices  A  and  B  are 
given  from  the  collection  made  by  Sir  John  T.  Gilbert  to  illustrate  in 
how  many  of  the  towns  or  cities  on  the  Continent  works  by  Irishmen, 
or  about  Ireland,  were  printed  during  the  two  centuries  covered  by  his 
papers.     There  are  also  in  the  collection  titles  of  works  about  Ireland 
whose  authors  are  not  Irish,  printed  chiefly  in  London,  but  also  in  Oxford 
uud  Cambridge,  with  several  having  no  place  of  printing  stated  in  their 
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imprints.  These  have  not  been  given  in  the  Appendix,  nor  have  the 
London  editions  of  such  well-known  authors  as  TJssher,  Sir  James  Ware, 
Bishop  Bedell,  Carew,  J.  Denham,  Sail,  N.  Bernard,  H.  Dodwell,^ 
George  Walker,  Eichard  Cox,  N.  Brady,  William  Molyneux,  George 
Story,  and  George  Farquhar.  Works  printed  in  Dublin  are  also  omitted, 
as  they  are  appearing  in  "  List  of  Books,  Tracts,  &c.,  printed  in  Dublin 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century."  To  do  full  justice,  indeed,  to  Sir  J.  T. 
Gilbert,  all  the  titles  and  collations  should  be  given  completely ;  but 
this  is  not  feasible  at  present. 

On  the  occasions  when  these  papers  were  read,  there  were 
exhibited  by  the  author  some  photographs  of  title-pages  or  other  pages 
out  of  some  of  the  works  particularly  mentioned  by  him.  These 
photographs  unfortunately  cannot  now  be  traced,  but  others  are  here 
reproduced,  some  taken  specially  for  this  publication.  The  three 
sentences  within  square  brackets  in  the  first  paper  appear  in  the  MS. 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  they  should  be  included 
or  not ;  but  they  are  inserted  here  as  appropriate  rather  than  otherwise. 
In  his  second  paper,  Sir  J.  T.  Gilbert  refers  to  an  Appendix  in  which 
he  gave  particulars  of  the  productions  of  some  Lrish  typographers  other 
than  the  King's  printer.  Unfortunately  this  Appendix  is  not  now 
forthcoming ;  but  in  Appendix  C  to  this  paper  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  afford  some  information  on  the  point,  and  to  supply  imperfectly 
what  Sir  John  T.  Gilbert  had  done  previously. 

Facsimiles  of  a  few  title-pages  appear  at  the  end  as  illustrations 
of  printing  in  Ireland  during  the  period  covered  by  Sir  John  T. 
Gilbert's  papers. 

FIBST  PAPER. 

Bead  22  June,  1896. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  comprehensive  work  has  yet  been 
published  on  Irish  Bibliography  from  the  time  of  the  invention  of 
printing  to  the  nineteenth  century.  An  Irish  Bibliography  should,  I 
submit,  contain  precise  details  in  relation  to  the  printed  works  of 
Irish  authors  as  well  as  in  reference  to  publications  in  connexion  with 
Ireland,  or  printed  in  Ireland.  The  preparation  of  such  a  bibliography 
would  be  an  undertaking  of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty.  Many 
important  works  by  Irish  authors,  or  in  relation  to  Ireland,  were 
written  in  Latin,  French,  or  Italian,  printed  on  the  Continent,  and 
are  now  rare,  costly,  and  in  some  cases  unobtainable.  To  read  here  a 
catalogue  of  books,  with  minute  particulars  in  connexion  with  each 
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of  them,  would  probably  be  deemed  tedious,  but  perhaps  some  brief 
particulars  on  the  subject  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  printing  in  Ireland  till 
1551,^  when  a  Tolume  hereafter  noticed  was  produced  in  Dublin. 
Many  years  before  1551  works  of  Irish  writers  were  published  on  the 
Continent.  Among  these  was  that  entitled  Manipulus  Florum — 
"  Handful  of  Flowers  " — by  Thomas  de  Hibernis,  printed  at  Piacenza 
in  1483.  This  very  elegant  specimen  of  typography  is  a  small  folio 
voliune,  printed  in  double  columns,  with  the  initial  and  capital  letters 
painted  red  and  blue.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  one 
of  the  most  important  printing  offices  in  Yenice — ^that  of  Ottaviano 
Schott — was  under  the  supervision  of  an  Irishman,  Maurice  OTihely, 
known  on  the  Continent  as  "  Mauricius  Hybemicus,"  or  **  de  portu," 
from  the  harbour  of  Baltimore,  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  which  belonged 
to  his  sept.  [Works  of  OTihely  were  printed  at  Ferrara  in  1499, 
and  at  Venice  in  1501.]  OTihely  acted  as  Professor  at  Padua  with 
great  reputation,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Tuam.  [Two  of  his  books,  printed  in  1501  at  Venice,  are  now  laid 
on  the  table.]  Prefixed  to  one  of  his  works  was  **Mauritio  Hiber- 
nico :  divinarum  humanarumque  rerum  interpret!  eminentissimo." 

The  first  book  printed  in  Ireland — already  referred  to — was  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  &c.,  after  the  use  of  the  Church  of  England, 
published  by  Humphrey  Powell  in  1551.*  The  printing  is  in  black 
letter,  and  the  volume  contains  140  pages,  exclusive  of  calendars, 
rubrics,  and  introductory  matter.  Powell  had  previously  carried  on 
printing  work  in  London  at  his  "dwelling  above  Holbom  Conduit." 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Abbott,  Librarian  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  I  am  enabled  to  lay  before  the  Academy  reproductions  of  the 
first  and  last  pages  of  Powell's  volume.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Green- 
wood Pim  for  the  photographs,  which  are  in  a  size  smaller  than  that 
of  the  pages  of  the  original  book. 

The  first  book  printed  in  the  Irish  language  appeared  at  Dublin  in 
1571.  It  is  a  small  volume  of  fifty-four  pages,  each  page  containing 
on  an  average  twenty -three  lines.  The  contents — entirely  in  the  Irish 
language — are  an  introduction  to  the  Irish  language,  Catechism  of 

1  According  to  the  Records  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England,  Powell  received 
from  King  Edward  VI.  in  1550  money  to  aid  him  upon  his  setting  up  a  press  in 
Dublin,  and  that  year  may  now  be  taken  as  the  first  in  which  a  printing  press  was 
started  in  Dublin. 

^  Besides  the  copy  in  T.C.D.  Library,  there  is  only  one  other  (at  present)  known 
to  exist,  and  that  is  in  the  Library  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 
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the  Church  of  England,  forms  of  prayer,  and  other  religious  matters. 
The  translations  ibrom  Englisli  and  Latin  are  stated  on  the  title-page 
to  have  been  made  by  John  O'Keamey.  The  title-page  also  tells  us 
that  the  book  was  printed  at  the  cost  of  John  TJs^er,  Alderman  of 
Dublin,  at  the  head  of  the  Bridge,  with  the  privilege  of  the  great 
Queen  Elizabeth.  [Kearney,  the  translator,  was  treasurer  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  Dublin,  and  in  his  translations  from  the  Irish 
he  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  by  l^icholas  Walsh,  Bishop  of 
Ossory.] 

Of  this  book  no  copy  is  to  be  found  in  Ireland.^  Through  the 
liberality  of  the  Curator  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  E.  Madan,  I  am  able  to  lay  before  the  meeting  facsimiles  of  the 
title  and  other  pages  of  this  very  rare  book. 

Some  time  since,  on  examining  the  papers  of  Archbishop  Parker 
in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  a  broadside  came 
to  light  containing  an  Irisb  poem  printed  in  the  same  year  and  in 
the  same  house  with  the  book  I  have  just  described.  The  subject 
of  the  poem  is  the  Day  of  Judgment,  and  the  author's  name  is 
given  at  head  as  .  .  .  MacCrossan.  Keither  the  poem  nor  its 
author  is  mentioned  in  any  [of]  our  books.  To  the  authorities  at 
Cambridge  I  am  indebted  for  the  photograph  of  the  poem  now  laid 
before  you.' 

Having,  I  fear,  detained  the  meeting  too  long,  I  shall  only  ask  leave 
to  add  a  few  observations  on  books  printed  before  1600  which  contain 
notices  in  relation  to  Ireland. 

Of  these  one  of  the  earliest  is  the  Dittamondo  of  Eazio  Uberti, 
printed  at  Florenco  and  Vicenza  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Giovanni  Batista  Cinthio,  the 
eminent  Italian  dramatist  and  novelist,  composed  a  tragedy  in  five 
acts,  the  scene  of  which  he  laid  in  Limerick,  described  as  '^  Limirico 
citta  nobile  d*Hibemia."  Among  the  dramatis  personse  were  the  King 
of  Ireland,  his  general,  chamberlain,  and  herald.  The  chorus  was  com- 
posed of  men  of  Limerick.  This  tragedy,  entitled  ''Arrenopia," 
was  'printed  at  Yenice  in  1583,  with  the  portrait  of  the  author  on  the 
back  of  the  title-page. 

1  There  are  only  three  copies  (at  present)  known  to  exist :  one  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  one  in  the  British  Museum,  and  one  in  the  Library  of  Lincoln  Cathedral. 

'  Photographs  of  this  unique  broadsheet  are  in  the  National  Library  of  Ireland 
and  in  T.C.D.  Librazy*  It  was  also  printed  with  a  translation  by  Mr.  John 
McNeill  in  No.  103,  Vol.  ix.,  of  the  OaelU  Journal,  January,  1899. 
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The  last  publication  I  ahall  here  mention  is  one  consisting  only  of 
four  leaves,  and  of  which  but  one  copy  is  known  to  exist.  It  was  printed 
at  Home  in  1596,  and  entitled  '^Relatione  della  guerra  d'Hibemia." 
The  main  subject  is  a  victory  obtained  by  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  over  Sir 
John  Norris,  Gerent  for  England.  I^orris  is  described  as  a  captain  of 
great  experience.  The  Earl  of  Tyrone,  the  writer  mentions  as  now 
styled  **  il  gran  principe  Dioneel." 

NoTB. — For  the  other  known  specimens  of  Duhlin  printing  prior  to  1601  see 
<<The  Earliest  Duhlin  Printing"  (1902,  O'Donoghue  &  Co.).  Sir  John  T.  Gilbert 
does  not  refer  to  printing  at  Waterford  in  1566.  No  douht,  the  genuineness  of  such 
printing  is  seriously  questioned,  hut  not  disproved.  An  article  on  the  point  will 
be  found  in  the  <'  Journal  of  the  Waterford  and  South-East  of  Irelsnd  Archieologxcal 
Society,'*  Vol.  II.,  p.  209  (October,  1896),  by  Mr.  James  Buckley ;  and  it  is  also 
dealt  with  in  an  article  on  "Irish  Prorincial  Printing  prior  to  1701,*'  in  The 
Library,  Vol.  II.  (N.S.),  p.  341.— E.  E.  M'C.  D. 

SECOND  PAPER. 
Read  14  June,  1897. 

At  a  former  meeting  I  communicated  to  the  Academy  some  details 
of  Irieh  bibliography  from  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  printing  to 
the  year  1599. 

I  now  propose  to  bring  under  your  notice  some  particulars  in 
relation  to  Irish  bibliography  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

This  undertaking  demands  a  greater  amount  of  labour  and  investi- 
gation than  might  be  supposed,  as  no  work  on  Irish  bibliography  of 
that  period  has  hitherto  appeared  in  print,  and  most  of  the  publica- 
tions referred  to  are  of  great  rarity.^ 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  subject  may  be  considered  under 
the  heads  of  publications  issued  in  Ireland,  in  Great  Britain,  and  on 
the  Continent. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  waa 
little  printing  in  Ireland,  except  that  which  was  carried  on  at  Dublin. 

^  There  hare  now  appeared  Mr.  John  Anderson's  List  of  Belfast  Printed  Books 
and  two  Supplements,  beginning  with  1696  ;  and  three  parts  of  my  List  of  Dublin 
Printed  Books,  &c.,  of  the  seventeenth  century.  There  have  also  appeared  in  the 
"  Journal  of  the  Waterford  and  South-East  of  Ireland  ArchsBological  Society," 
from  time  to  time,  particulars  of  books,  &c.,  printed  in  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  ic, 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  compiled  by  Mr.  James  Coleman,  who 
also  compiled  a  List  of  Limerick  printing,  which  appeared  in  the  early  numbers 
of  the  ''  Journal "  of  the  Limerick  Field  Club.  A  List  of  Cork  Printed  Books  of 
these  centuries,  commencing  in  Vol.  VI.  (Secsond  Series),  p.  170,  of  the  *Mournal 
of  the  Cork  Historical  and  Archsdological  Society,'^  has  just  been  completed. 
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TlDder  patent  from  the  Grown  a  government  official,  designated  <'  the 
King's  Printer  for  Ireland,"  possessed  a  monopoly  of  printing,  book- 
binding and  bookselling  in  Ireland,  with  authority  to  exact  heavy 
penalties  from  any  persons  who  infringed  his  rights. 

The  first  King's  Printer  for  Ireland  was  John  Frankton,  who,  in 
1604,  obtained  from  James  I.  an  appointment  of  that  office  for  life.^ 

Frankton's  most  important  publications  were  versions  of  the  New 
Testament  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  the  Irish  language,  and 
the  Reports  of  Sir  John  Davis  in  law  French.' 

In  succession  to  Frankton  as  King's  Printer  for  Ireland,  and  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Society  of  Stationers  of  London,  a  patent 
for  the  office  of  printer  general  for  Ireland  was  in  1618  granted  to 
Felix  Kingston,  Matthew  Lownes,  and  Bartholomew  Downes,  styled 
in  the  patent  *'  citizens  and  stationers  of  London."  Acting  on  behalf 
of  the  London  Society  of  Stationers,  these  patentees  erected  suitable 
buildings  at  Dublin,  with  printing  presses ;  and  Kingston,  with  others 
from  London,  commenced  their  labours  with  the  publication  in 
1620  of  a  foUo  volume  of  the  Statutes  of  Ireland,  with  the  following 
imprint : — 

**  Dublin,  Printed  by  the  Companie  of  Stationers  of  the  Citie  of 
London,  Printers  to  the  King's  most  excellent  Majestic. 
Anno  1620.     Cum  privilegio  regiae  majestatis."* 

In  the  following  year  **  The  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia," 
written  by  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  was  issued  with  the  imprint :  •*  Dublin : 
Printed  by  the  Societie  of  Stationers,  1621." 

With  the  same  imprint  there  were  were  subsequently  published  at 
Dublin  works  by  Sir  James  Ware,  James  XJssher,  Sir  Eichard  Bolton, 
and  Thomas  Eandolph.^  The  post  of  King's  Printer  in  Ireland  waa 
held  in  1642  by  William  Bladen,  who,  in  1644,  issued  at  Dublin  an 
edition  of  the  Psalter  in  English,  now  difficult  to  find.     In  1643  the 

1  For  a  sketch  of  Franktoii's  life  and  work,  see  Th4  New  Ireland  Review^ 
Vol.  IX.,  p.  36  (March,  1898). 

>  These  Reports  (1615)  form  the  earliest  Law  Book  printed  in  Ireland,  as  at 
present  known.    He  also  printed  anotlier  Law  Book  in  1617. 

>  The  date  on  the  title-page  is  1621.  They  printed  two  Sermons  in  1620,  one 
hy  Hampton,  then  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  the  other  by  the  Bev.  John 
Steere.  It  is  probable  that  these  works  issued  from  their  press  prior  to  Bolton* s 
*•  Statutes." 

^  To  these  may  be  added  works  by  Richard  Beling,  Edmund  Spenser,  Edmund 
Campion,  M.  Hanmer,  Sir  James  BaiTy,  Christopher  Sym,  and  Gerald  and  Arnold 
Boate,  besides  works  of  numerous  diTioes. 
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Irish  Confederation  established  printing  presses  at  Kilkenny  and 
Waterford,  then  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  appointed  Thomas 
Bourke  as  their  chief  printer.  The  type  and  machinery  for  these 
presses  appear  to  have  been  brought  from  Flanders.^  After  Dublin  came 
under  the  rule  of  the  Parliament  of  England  Bladen  was  still  employed 
to  execute  the  Goyeinmcntal  printing  in  Ireland.  He  was  prohibited 
from  printing  any  matter  without  the  sanction  of  the  Council  of 
State.* 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  the  office  of  King's  Printer  in 
Ireland  was  granted  to  John  Crooke,  a  London  bookseller,  whose  shop 
was  at  the  sign  of  the  Ship  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  After  Crooke's 
death  the  appointment  was  obtained  by  Benjamin  Tooke  of  London 
in  1669,  with  whom  John  Crooke  was  associated  in  1671.'  James  II. 
granted  the  office  of  King's  Printer  in  Ireland  to  James  Malone,  a 
Eoman  Catholic  Alderman  of  Dublin.  William  III.,  on  his  expedition 
to  Ireland,  brought  with  him  a  printer  named  Edward  Jones,  and  a 
press  at  which  his  proclamations  were  printed.  After  the  termination 
of  the  war  in  Ireland  the  post  of  King's  Printer  was  granted  to  Andrew 
Crooke,  son  of  John  Crooke,  already  mentioned,  in  trust  for  his  father's 
children,  and  he  held  the  office  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.^ 
During  the  closing  years  of  that  century  there  were,  besides  the  King's 
printers,  a  few  typographers  in  Dublin,  and  of  their  productions  par- 
ticulars are  given  in  the  Appendix"  to  this  paper.  They  appear  to 
have  been  chiefly  occupied  with  reprinting  English  publications.  Of 
these  printers  may  here  be  mentioned  Joseph  llay,  who  printed  the 
first  Dublin  newspaper,*  and  published  the  original  edition  of  Moly- 


*  For  titles  of  works  from  his  presses  see  the  Journal  of  the  **  Waterford  and 
South-East  of  Ireland  Archaaological  Society"  for  1898,  1899,  et  seq. 

2  Bladen  died  in  1663,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Werburgh's  Churchyard.  The 
last  imprint  bearing  his  initials  appeared  in  1662. 

3  The  first  dated  imprint  with  John  Crooke's  name  appeared  in  1661,  the  last 
with  his  name  alone  in  1668.  In  1669  Benjamin  Tooke's  name  appeared  alone  and 
as  King's  Printer,  and  so  continued  till  1679,  with  one  exception,  when  it  appears 
coupled  with  John  Crooke,  whom  I  conjecture  to  have  been  a  son  or  relative  of  the 
first  John  Crooke,  unless  indeed  Tooke  merely  added  the  name  of  the  deceased 
printer  for  some  private  reason  and  for  the  benefit  of  his  family. 

*  Andrew  Crooke  first  appeared  as  a  printer  in  1684,  and  continued  till  1721. 
'  This  is  the  missing  Appendix  referred  to  in  the  Introduction. 

'  Subsequently  to  the  reading  of  this  paper  there  were  found  in  the  Library  of 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  some  numbers  of  a  weekly  Journal  printed  in  Dublin 
in  1663.  See  Proceedings  R.I.A.,  8rd  Series,  Vol.  VI.,  No.  1,  for  further 
particulars  and  reproduction  of  three  or  four  pages. 
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neuz'B  Case  of  Ireland.  Durmg  the  eeyenteenth  century  seyeral  books 
in  connexion  with  Ireland  were  published  in  London.  Numerous 
tracts  and  pamphlets  emanating  from  thence  were  circulated  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  political  and  other  objects.  Other  English  pub- 
lications of  the  time  were  avowedly  intended  to  expose  what  they 
designated  the  natural  stupidity  and  simplicity  of  the  Irish. 

We  may  now  turn  to  our  next  section-— the  bibliography  of  publi- 
cations of  Irish  authors,  and  in  connexion  with  Ireland,  piinted  on  the 
Continent  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Most  of  these  were  in  Latin, 
but  some  were  in  Irish,  English,  French,  Italian,  or  German.  The 
places  at  which  these  works  chiefly  appeared  were  as  follows: — 
Antwerp,  Bologna,  Bolsano  in  the  Tirol,  Boulogne,  Brussels,  Cologne, 
Douai,  Dunkerque,  Frankfort,  Innspruck,  LiUe,  Lisbon,  Louvain, 
Lucca,  Lyons,  Madrid,  Mentz,  Milan,  Mens,  JS'aples,  Paris,  Passau, 
Prague,  Bx>me,  Bouen,  Spira,  St.  Male,  St.  Omer,  Sultzbach,  Trient, 
Vienna,  Wurtzburg.  The  books  published  at  these  places  varied  in 
size  from  the  folio  to  the  octodecimo.  In  point  of  extent  the  greatest 
of  them  was  the  collection  of  the  works  of  Duns  Scotus  in  fifteen 
folio  volumes,  edited  entirely  by  expatriated  Irishmen,  and  published 
at  Lyons  in  1639. 

Somewhat  later  in  date  were  the  folio  volumes  in  which  other 
exiled  Irish  scholars — Colgan  and  Fleming — transmitted  to  posterity 
surviving  remnants  of  the  ancient  Ghielic  Literature  of  Ireland.  It 
may  be  added  that  few  European  publicatious  of  their  age  are  now 
sought  for  with  greater  avidity  or  rank  liigher  in  money  value  than 
some  books  published  abroad  by  Irish  editors  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  Irish  authors  who  wrote  in  Latin  usually  added  to  their 
names  on  the  title-pages  the  word  '^  Hibemus."  In  some  cases  they 
mentioned  the  part  of  Ireland  to  which  they  belonged,  as  in  the  case 
of  Dr.  John  O'Dwyer  of  Cashel,  wlio  styled  himself  ^'  Casseliensis,'' 
on  the  title-page  of  his  treatise  '^  Querela  Medica,"  published  at  Mens 
in  1686. 

The  books  in  the  Irish  language  printed  within  this  period  were 
published  at  Brussels,  Louvain,  and  Rome.  Of  books  in  English  by 
Irish  writers  published  on  the  Continent  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
two  by  Captain  Gerald  Barry  deserve  special  notice,  and  are  of  extreme 
rarity.  The  first — a  folio  volume,  with  plates,  published  at  Louvain 
in  1626 — contained  a  narrative  of  the  famous  siege  of  Breda,  at  which 
the  author,  with  a  regiment  of  Irish  soldiers  in  the  service  of  Spain, 
took  an  active  part.  Barry's  second  work,  also  in  folio,  with  plates, 
issued  at  Brussels  in  1634,  was  a  discourse  on  military  discipline,  with 
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treatise  on  fortifications  and  fireworks.  The  author  indicated  his 
nationality  by  styling  himself  "  Garet  Barry,  Irish." 

In  the  French  language  many  publications  were  devoted  to  the 
Life  and  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick.  A  French  version  of  the  History 
of  the  Oeraldines  of  Ireland,  published  in  1697  at  Dunkirk, 
is,  from  its  extreme  rarity,  now  regarded  as  one  of  [the]  chief 
treasures  of  the  bibliophiles  of  that  town.  In  a  similar  category 
is  the  French  narrative  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  issued  in  1696,  without 
indication  of  the  place  of  publication,  or  the  name  of  the  printer. 

Of  the  works  in  Italian  connected  with  Ireland  are  the  account  of 
the  battle  of  Benburb,  1646 ;  John  de  Burgo's  narrative  of  his  five 
years'  travels  ;  the  voyages  of  Battista  PacicheUi,  1685,  unnoticed  by 
bibliographers ;  and  the  description  of  the  rejoicings  at  Rome  by  the 
Irish  there  on  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  There  are  also  large 
works  in  Italian  on  Saints  Patrick,  Brigid,  Malaohy,  and  Silanus, 
printed  at  Bologna,  Venice,  I^aples,  and  Lucca. 

In  German  we  have  a  version  of  the  travels  of  Thomas  Carve  of 
Tipperary,  who  served  as  a  military  chaplain  to  the  assassin  of 
Wallenstein. 
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Kora. — The  name  following  the  place  of  publication  when  in  italics  is  that  of  the 
printer,  but  otherwise  of  the  publisher. 

1606.  Questiones  Qualibetales  Joannis  Duns  Scoti,  &c.    Amended  by 

Maurice  de  Portu,  ^'  Hibemicus."    Venice :  8%m(m  de  Luere. 

Folio.    Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
1613.  Secuudus  Liber,  &c.,  Joannis  Duns  Scoti,  &c.,  super  senten- 

tias,  &c.  Paris :   Jehan  Craiwm.     Folio.    Trinity  CoUege, 

Dublin  (GG.  g.  19). 
1628.  Sedulia  Scoti  Hybemiensis.      In  omnes  Epistolas  Pauli  Col- 

lectaneum.   Basilea  [Basle]  : -ffiwry  Ptf^rtw.   Folio.    Trinity 

College,  Dublin. 

1668.  Flores  omnium  Pene  Doctorum,  &c.,  per  Thomam,  Hibemicum. 

Lugdunum  [Lyons]  :  for  William  Eouillius.    16mo.  Trinity 
College,  DubUn  (CC.  p.  32). 

1669.  Divi  Archi-Praesulis,  Christique  Martyris,  &c.,  Rumoldi,  &c., 

Yita,  abs  Joanne  Domijns  Machliniano,  &c.  BruBsells :  a^ud 
Michael  Hamontanum.     16mo.     Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
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1670.  De  Probatis  Sanctorum  Historiis,  &c.,  coUectis  per  P.  Lauren- 
tium  Surium,  &c.,  Tomus  Primus,  &c.  Mensium  Januarii  et 
Februarii.  Colonia  Agrippina  [Cologne] :  apud  Geriunum 
Calenium  &  haerides  Quintelios.  Folio.  Trinity  College^ 
Dublin. 

1679.  Yitae  S.  Maiini,  &c.,  ft  Aniani,  ftc,  per  Johan  a  Via,  &c. 
Monaohinm  [Munich] :  Adam  Berg,  4to.  Eoyal  Irish 
Academy.     With  a  German  version  of  same  date. 

1684.  De  Rebus  in  Hibemia  Gestis.  Libri  Quatuor.  Eichard  Stani- 
hurst.  Antwerp:  Christopher Flantinu».  Sm.4to.  Boyal 
Irish  Academy. 

1690.  Officium  S.  Frigidiani,  &c.  Florence :  apttd  Bartholem&eum 
SermarteUium.     8vo.    Boyal  Irish  Academy. 

1690.  Gulielmi  Tempelli  Philosophi  Cantabrigiensis  Epistola  de 
Dialectica  P.  Bami  ad  Joan  Piscatorem  Argentinsem,  &c. 
Frankfort :  apud  haeredee  Andreae  Wecheli.  8vo.  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

1698.  Scriptum  Ozoniense.  In  Quatuor  Libros  Sententiaram,  ftc. 
Joannis  Duns  Scoti,  ftc.  Valentia :  Akarus  FraneJa.  Folio. 
Trinity  College,  ])ublin. 

1698.  S.  Kiliani,  ftc,  Gesta.  JS'icolaus  Serarius,  &c.  Wirceburg. 
[Wurtzburg]  :  George  Fleisehtnan.  Sm.  4to,  Trinity  College, 
Dublin, 
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16to.  A  Catholicke  Confutation  of  M.  John  Bider's  Clayme  of 
Antiquitie,  &c.  Henry  Fitzsimon,  s.j.  Boan  [Bouen]. 
Sm.  4to.    Trinity  College,  Dublin  (DD.  o.  8). 

1611.  Analysis  Logica  Triginta  Psalmorum,  &c.  Vm.  Temple, 
Provost  T.C.D.  London:  Richard  Field.  8vo.  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

1614.  Hebdomada  Eucharistica,  &c.  Bichaid  Stanihurst.  Douay : 
Baltazar  Beller,     8vo.     Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

1616*  Ormonius:  Sive,  lUustrissimi  Heroia  ac  Domini,  D.  Thomae 
Butleri,  Ormoniae  ft  Osoriae  Comitis,  &c.  Dermot  O'Meara. 
J/miML\  Thomas  Snodham.    16mo.   Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
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1616.  Emanuel   (Irish    Characters).     Florence  Conry  (or   Conroy), 

O.8.F.,  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  Louvain.  8vo.  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 
1617*  Analecta  Sacra,  nova,  et  mira,  de  rebus  Catholiconim  in 
Hibemia,&c.  **  T.  N."  (D.  Both  or  Rothe).  [Cologne?]: 
Stephen  Bolin.  8vo.  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  Boyal  Irish 
Academy ;  British  Museum. 

1617.  Discursus    Panegyrici    de    nominibus,   &c.,    S.   Patricii,    &c. 

Guillelmus  Thyraeus,  s.t.d.,  Ibemus,  Corcagiensis. 
Douay :  BaltoMar  Beller.  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  16mo. 
Boyal  Irish  Academy.     18mo.     British  Museiun. 

1618*  Scachan  phacpamuince  na  haiqiit)he,  &c.,  Hugh  M^Cagh- 
well.   Louvain.    ISmo.    Trinity  College,  Dublin  (V.  oo.  63). 

1620.  Brigida  Thaumaturga,  &c.,  David  Bothe.  Paris:  Sehaeiian 
Cramoisy.     Svo.     Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

1622.  Plores  omnium  pen6  Doctorum,  &c.    Thomas  de  Hibemia,  or 

Hibemicus,  or  Palmeranus  (of  Palmerstown),  o.p.  Geneva : 
Jamee  8toer.     16mo.     Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

1623.  HistoriaeCatholicaelbemiae  Compendium.    Philip  O'SuUi van, 

Beare.    THyssipone  [Lisbon] :  Peter  Crasheeek.    4to.    Boyal 

Irish  Academy ;  British  Museum. 
1623.  Janua  Linguarum,  &c.  (The  Gate  of  Tongues).     William  Bathe, 

8.J.     5tii  Edition.     London:   H.  L.  for  Mathew  Lowns, 

4to.     Trinity  College,  Dublin  (DD.  hh.  9). 
1623.  Annales  Minorum,  &c.     Tomus  Primus.    Luke  Wadding,  o.u. 

Lugdnni  [Lyons].     Folio.    Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
1627.  Nitela    Pranciscanae     Beligionis,    &c.      Dertnieius    Thadaei, 

Lugdnni  [Lyons].     4to.     Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  Britiah 

Museum. 
1629.  Idea  Togatae  constantiae,  &c.  (with  second  title).     Joannee 

ifofantM,  Corcagiensis.    Paris:  the  widow  of  Peter  Chevalier. 

12mo.     Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  British  Museum. 

1632.  De  Begno   Hibemiae  Sanctorum  Insula  Commentarius,  &c. 

Peter  Lombard,  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  Louvain:  the 
widow  of  Stephen  Martin.  4to.  Trinity  College,  Dublin ; 
Boyal  Irish  Academy. 

1633.  Heliotropium,  &c.    Barnabas  Keamaeus,  Cassellensis,  Hibemus 

(Barnabas  Kearney,  s.j.).  Paris:  Sebastian  Cramoisy. 
8vo»    Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  Boyal  Irish  Academy. 
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1636.  In  Logicam  Intioduotio,  et  Disputationes  in  TJniversam  Aria- 
totelis  Stagiritae  Logicam.  Jacobus  Piers,  Hibemus,  8.t.i>. 
Bnrdigalae  [Bordeaux] :  Peter  de  la  Court.  8yo.  Trinity- 
College,  Dublin. 

1636.  Naenia  in  Obitu  Jo.  Flemiogi,  Earonis  Slaniensis  filii,  &c. 
Christopher  Chamberlinus.  BnusellB:  ex  Typographefo 
Mbmartiano.    4to.    Eoyal  Irish  Academy ;  British  Masenm» 

1639.  Catechismns,  sen  Doctrina  Christiana  Latino-Hibemica,  &c. 

Theobald  Stapleton,  Sacerdos  Hibemns.    Bnusells :  Bubert 

Antony  Velpy.    4to.    Trinity  College,  Dublin  (V.  k.  42). 
1641.  Feregrinns   Jerichnntinns,    &c.     Florence    Conroy.     Paris: 

Claud   CalUvilU.     Trinity  College,   Dublin  (4to);    Royal 

Irish  Academy  (sm.  fol.). 

1644.  Alexipharmacon,  &c.    Walter  Enos,  n.i).    Waterford:  Thomas 

Baurke.    4to.    Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin. 
1644.  Yita  Joannis  Duns  Scoti,  &c.    Luke  Wadding.    Mons :  Typi^ 

F.  Waudraei  Filii.     8vo.    Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  British 

Museum. 
1646.  Acta  Sanctorum  Yeteris,  &c.    John  Colgan.    Tomus  Frimus,. 

&c.    Louvain:  Bverard  Be   Wttte.     FoUo.     Royal  Irish 

Academy. 
1646.  Itinerarinm,   &c.      Thomas    Carve    (or    Carew).      Fart   iii» 

Spira    [Spire] :   Balthazar  Busehtoeiler,      12mo.     Trinity 

CoUege,  Dublin. 
1660.  Yindiciarum  Catholicorum  Hibemiae.      (Richard  Beling,  or 

BeUing.)       Paris :    JFidow  I.  Camusat  ^  Peter  le  Petit. 

Syo.    Royal  Irish  Academy. 

1666.  Initium,  Incrementa  et  Exitus  Familiae  Geraldinorum,  Des- 

moniae,  &c.  Dominick  [de  Rosario]  O'Daly.  Xnisaipone 
[Lisbon]  :  The  Crasheeckian  Press.  8vo.  Trinity  CoUege, 
Dublin. 

1667.  Metra  MisceUanae:  Epigrammatum  Libri  Tres,   &c.     Bona- 

venture  Baron.  Editio  Altera.  Cologne:  John  Busseui. 
12mo.    Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin. 

1668.  The  FoUtitians  Catechisme,  &c.     "  N.  N/'     (N.  French). 

Antwerp.    8vo.    Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin. 

1669.  Apostolatus    Missionariorum  per  Universum    Mundum,    &c. 

Raymund  Caron,  o.m.  Paris.  8vo.  Trinity  CoUege,. 
Dublin ;  British  Museum. 
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1660.  Scotus  Hibemiae  Restitutas.  Joannis  Poncius,  Hibemus,  o.m. 
Paris.  8vo.  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (2  copies);  British 
Museum. 

1662.  Sancti  Eumoldi  Archiepiscopi  Dublinensis,  *  *  Acta,  &c. 
Hugh  Wai-d,  "  Hibemus."  (Edited  by  *'  Thoma  Sirino  "). 
Louvain:  Peter  Sasseni.  4to.  Royal  Irish  Academy; 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

1662.  Flores  Sacrorum  Bibliorum,  &c.  Thomas  de  Hibernia,  or 
Hibernicus.  Ultima  Editione.  Paris.  12mo.  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  (C.  n.  27). 

1662.  Epitome  Annalium  Ordinis  Minorum,  &c.  Francis  Harold, 
**  Hibernus,  Limericensis."  Rome  :  Nicholas  Angelus 
Tinaasius,     FoUo.     Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

1662.  The  Irish  Colours  Folded,  &c.  (Peter  Walsh,  Ord.  Min.). 
London.     4to.     Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

1664.  Corolla  Oecodomiae  Minoriticae,  &c.  Antony  Bruodine, 
Hibernus,  Ord.  Min.  Prague:  Typis  Uhiversitatis  Caroli- 
Ferdi,  Sfc,    8vo.    Trinity  College,  Dublin  (E.  m.  17).    - 

1666.  Lyra  sive  Anacephalaeosis  Hibemica,  &c.    Thomas  Carve  (or 

Carew).      Sulzbach:    Abraham  Lichtenthaler.     4to.      2od 

edition.     Royal  Irish  Academy. 
1669.  Pii    Antistitis    Icon,    &c.     (Life    of    Eras.    Eirwan),    John 

Lynch,  n.i).     MaclOYii  [St.  Male]  :    Anthony  de  la  Mare. 

8vo.     Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

1671.  Praecipuae  Controversiae,  Fidei,  &c.  Richard  Archdekin. 
Louvain :  Typis  Haered^  Bemardini  Masii,  Svo.  Royul 
Irish  Academy  ;  British  Museum. 

1674.  Securis  Evangelica  ad  Haeresis  Radices  Posita.  Francis  Porter, 
'^ Hibernus  Medensis,"  Ord.  Min.  Rome:  Successor  of 
Maseardi,     Svo.     Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

1674.  PrimatusDubliensis,  &c.    (Peter  Talbot,  Archbishop).   Insulis 

[Lisle J  :  Nicholas  de  Rache,    Svo.    Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

1675.  Blakloanae  Haeresis,  &c.     (Peter  Talbot,  Archbishop).     Oan- 

diva  [Ghent].     4to.    Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

1676.  Lucema    Fidelium,     &c.      Francis    O'Molloy    (or    Molloy), 

^^Medensis"  Ord.  Min.  Rome:  typis  Saerae  Congrey.  de 
Propaganda  Fide,  Svo.  Royal  Irish  Academy;  British 
Museum  ;  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
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1682.  De  Jure  Maritimo  et  Kavali,  &c.  In  three  books,  &c.  The 
third  edition  much  enlarged ;  by  Charles  Molloy.  London. 
8vo.    Trinity  College,  Dublin;  British  Mnseum. 

1684.  The  Earl  of  Castlehaven's  Reyiew,  or  His  Memoirs,  &c.,  with 

an  appendix  and  postscript.   London.   Svo.    Trinity  College, 
Dublin. 

1685.  Ogygia;   seu,  Berum  Hibemicarum  Chronologia,  &c.    Liber 

Primus,  &c.  Eoderick  O'Flaherty.   London :  R.  Everingham. 
4to.    Eoyal  Irish  Academy ;  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

1608.  Systema  Decretorum  Dogmaticorum,  &c.  Prancis  Porter, 
'^  Medensis,"  &c.  Avenione  [Avignon] :  FraneiS'Sebastian 
Offiray,    Polio.    Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

1694.  An  Account  of  Denmark.  As  it  was  in  the  year  1692,  &c. 
Vueount  Molenoorth.  London.  Svo.  Trinity  College, 
Dublin. 

1694.  De  Vrye  Staats-Regering,  Geschetat  in  een  Beschrijvinge  Yan 
Denemarken.  Loo  ale  't  was  in  den  Jare  1692.  Yificount 
Holesworth.  Botterdam:  Fieter  Vander  Slaart  Svo. 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Theologia  Tripartita  TTniversa,  Eichard  Archdekin.  Venice : 
apud  lo:  Jacobum  Hartz.     Sm.  4to.    Eoyal  Irish  Academy. 

The  History  of  Poland,  &c.  Bern.  Connor,  m.i).  Published  by 
the  care  and  assistance  of  Mr.  Savage.  2  vols.  London : 
J.  D.     Svo.     Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin. 


APPENDIX  C. 

Some  Frinters  other  than  the  KingU  Frinters^  and  sotne  items  of  their 

printing, 

Nathaniel  Thokfson. 

1616.  Almanack,  &c.    Ambrose  White.     Svo. 

1666.  Praxis  Francisci  Clarke  jam  jus  dicentibus  quam  aliis  omnibus, 
qui  in  Poro  Ecclesiastico  versantur  apprime  utilis.     4to. 

1666.  A  Discourse  on  Prov.  xii,  6.    Dr.  F.  Teat.     l2mo. 
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JOSIAH  WlKBSOB. 

1667.  Oratio  in  Inauguratione  B.  Petri  Butler,  s.t.b.,  &c.    4to. 

1669.  A  Welcome  in  a  Poem  to  His  Exoellency  John  Lord  Roberts, 
&c.    Lt.-Col«  Mercer.    4to. 

1669,  The  Pattern  of  Grace  and  Glory,  &o.    The  Bishop  of  Clonfert. 
4to. 

JossFH  Ray. 

1681.  Conyersion  of  P.  Corwine.    4to. 

1681.  Some  Passages  in  the  Life  and  Death  of  John  Earl  of  Rochester. 
Bishop  Burnet.    4to. 

1681.  Count  Hanlon'fi  Downfall.    4to. 

1682.  The  Literest  of  Ireland  in  its  Trade,  &c.  Rd.  Lawrence.  12mo. 

1682.  Foxes  &  Firebrands.     12mo. 

1683.  Essay  upon  Poetry.    4to. 
1686.  The  Dublin  Newsletter. 

Ray  continued  to  print  every  year  down  to  the  eighteenth 
century.    He  printed  the  following  very  notable  book : — 
1698.  The  Case  of  Ireland's  being  bound  by  Acts  of  Parliament  in 
England  Stated.    Wm.  Molyneuz.     8vo. 

Samuel  Hslshak. 
1681.  Institutiones  LogicsB.     16mo. 

1684.  The  Counterscu£Qle.     8vo. 

1686.  He  began  this  year  printing  with  Andrew  Crooke,  and  they 
became  the  King's  Printers  in  succession  to  Benjamin  Tooke. 

Edward  Jones. 
1690.  A  Form  of  Prayer  To  be  used  on  15th  Augt.,  &c.     4to. 

RoBEBT  TnoBirroir. 
1692.  Civil  &  Military  Articles  of  Limerick.    4to. 
1692.  The  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Limerick.     4to. 
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Sahubl  Lee. 

1694  The  Last  Speech  of  Mr.  Jas.  Geoghegan,  &c.     Fol. 

1695.  A  Clear,  &c.,  Explication  of  the  History  of  our  Blessed  Saviour. 

Dionysius  Syrus.     Translated  by  Dudley  Loftus.     4to. 

BiCHARD   WiLDK. 

1696.  A  Sermon  by  The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,    4to.     And  other  books. 

JOHX   BbOCAS   &    COBNELIUS   CaBTER. 

1696.  Tractatus  de   Visitationibus   Episcopalibus.      The  Bishop  of 

Meath.     16mo. 
1699  &  1700.  Brocas  printed  several  works  alone  in  these  years. 
1700.  J.  Carter  printed  alone  this  year, 

Mathew  Gun. 
1696.  Reflections  on  a  Book  published  by  Mr.  Ammonet,  &c.     4to. 

JoHK  Brent. 

1699.  A  Short  Relation  of  the  brave  exploits  of  the  Yaudois,  &c. 
8.  d'Assigny.     4to. 

Stephrn  Powell. 
1699.  The  History  of  Caledonia,  &c.     12mo. 


jS'OTES  on  the  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Plate  III.  and  the  following  facsimiles  will  help  to  illustrate  the 
foregoing  papers.  They  afford  a  representation  of  the  press-work  of 
different  printers  as  far  at  least  as  title-pages  are  concerned,  and  may 
be  useful  for  comparison. 

Plate  III.  is  a  facsimile  of  the  title-page  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  the  first  book  known  to  be  printed  in  Ireland.  The  woodcut 
borders  deserve  attention.  Those  at  top  and  bottom  each  consist  of 
four  Scriptural  scenes.     The  ornamental   side  borders  occur  again 
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round  the  Gkielic  Poem  printed  in  1571.     About  eight  lines  of  the 
title-page  are  in  red  ink,  the  rest  in  black.     The  book  is  a  folio. 

Fig.  1  is  a  facsimile  of  the  last  page  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
added  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  a  new  Lord  Deputy  (Sir  James 
Croft)  in  succession  to  Sir  Anthony  Sentleger,  The  tail-piece,  it  will 
be  noticed,  consists  of  two  of  the  Scriptural  scenes  on  the  title-page, 
with  a  new  one. 

Fig.  2  represents  the  title-page  of  the  Gaelic  Yersion  of  the  JBook 
of  Common  Prayer,  printed  by  John  Frankton.  The  type  was  that 
already  used  by  O'Eearney  to  print  the  poem  and  Catechism  in  1571. 
The  head-piece  will  be  found  in  other  specimens  of  Frankton's 
printing. 

Figs.  3  and  4  are  facsimiles  of  title-pages  from  the  press  of  the 
Society,  or  Company,  of  Stationers  (from  London),  who  bought  out 
Frankton,  and  acquired  his  State  Patent.  The  woodcut  design  (fig.  3) 
merits  notice.  Similar  designs  are  found  on  title-pages  of  other  works 
issued  here  from  this  press.  The  work  is  a  folio.  Fig.  4  is  the  full 
size  of  the  work,  of  which  only  two  copies  are  recorded. 

Fig.  5  shows  the  plain  but  effectiye  style  adopted  at  a  later  period. 
Portions  of  the  title  are  in  red  ink.     This  facsimile  is  also  full  size. 

Fig.  6  is  a  full-size  facsimile  of  the  title-page  of  a  very  rare  book. 
Only  one  copy  is  known  to  exist.  Tooke  succeeded  Crook  as  State 
Printer  here.  This  title-page  illustrated  the  very  long  title,  necessi- 
tating the  overcrowding  of  the  page,  so  common  even  to  a  much  later 
period. 

Fig.  7  is  given  to  exhibit  a  specimen  of  the  printing  of  Edward 
Jones,  the  printer  who  accompanied  William  III.  to  this  country. 
Specimens  from  his  press  printed  here  are  very  rare.  He  seems  to 
have  had  no  regular  or  permanent  printing  office,  but  to  have  returned 
very  soon  to  England,  as  Andrew  Crook  became  King's  Printer  here  in 
1690  or  1691.     The  work  is  a  4to. 

Fig.  8  is  an  illustration  of  Andrew  Crook^s  printing  and  title-page 
making,  about  1692. 
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C'4  pjautfoxfOc  |L(»0  ittpnnc,ctoiieRiui>> 

btttotnt  Uttt  (too  lafl  collmca  of  ^^Dc  Aaumc. 

OR  mtrnfuu  anoiutria(l^Q(5oo,  t)t)ttDca< 
itionQtft  otDcc  tt)p  (unD»t  aiiD  nuimfotD  Qiftcs, 
(bp  Qcti)>nQ  of  soon  ano  nQtittions  imnifttrs  m 
tant))  Doocfttwtlacc  iVft  fouourabic  merm  ano 
cimDvn8Sootmr(Iit:  We  moll  mnnbitcbtftclK 
tt)te,  t^t  tl)oi\ttiU  (b  lisOttn  tt)e  tKctc  of  tt)p  (ctuannt  ( Afc 
3am»ccoft)  nottSonecnourontrtlHS  ccalme,  tnbnouc 
moft  b^tab  anb  (onctatane  iLoib.  etnoacbc  tt)c  (irt :  ttjat  De 
mate  bp  tbe  imQt)t  of  tbp  pot»cr,goiKntt  anb  gnibe  tbe  (aine 
fntt)fino(t|)olpla)(DC8:9cauntpimt)pinQratcCbppuccncile 
of  life  anb  ftcncnt  stale  to  tl)p  ttuctt))  to  be  an  ticamplc  to  ail 
btlKT,  to  leatte  of  tDetc  olbe  abominable  erroors :  :3inb  tim 
Ik  mate  (DattpnQftebfalk  canfioemcm  nipDelpe)  notoneip 
Wwittut  people  toltoe  tatbpfita(t,anb  itncbbebtcnteto  tOctc 
bpng :  bttt  aUb  bp  tmniftnns  of  3nlhct,map  itcpe  tDcm  ftom 
tDeicactnOomeD,  moftfnmiaHK  anb  maeufl^  {ebtttbn8,ui 
n(k,peate.anoqiiietiieair.a(nb8raunt|Lb;bttebciitti)et^, 
ifm,  tbp  ompe  3ent8  CtmQMf  (ahe,  t^  ttinxtsti  t^ec  tie  be  b^ 
fenbrbftom  ttie  pfftuc  craftes  of  tDb(ie,ttDuDc  (baUfio  about 
itiattnoaaF  to  let  b}  tipnbje  Dis  Qoob  anbgoblp  p}btM>|mat8: 
•anb  toatt)l8bbOFtiQC8  jlttaiesanbmantDpnfics,  mau^ 
(enbc  tb  tsf  aib^>  tOc  bpnars  bonont,  anb  ttje  common 
tbcaltb  of  tt)ti(  lanbe .  XDat  tDon  tmlte  l)cipe  \m> 
majntcpne  Opm,  ttcengttKn  Ittm,  in  ttiptb^tes  bu 
f cct  Dpm,  anb  appomct  uiQianb  faitDfttll  bta* 
tpnaoSltersanb  (emauntes.  about  ^n, 
toe  moft  ^tnblie  piaic  t^etsoob  lo)b: 
tbOb  tDitO  tDp  (Onne  anb  tDe  twtlp 
ff^ft,  Itneft  anb  rcigmft, 
)DO)ibe  tDtttKmt 
enbe.  7i* 

XMXU 
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TIOMNANVADH 

AR    DTIGHEARNA  AGVS 

Ji%  SL^NtAjCHTHEORA   JOSA 
C  R  I  O  S  D» 

^R  n^  caRRuing  su  pjRjnne^iCH 
Re  HujLLj^m  o  DomHnujLu 

•C|C.   Op.    2,* 

inj"  00  chum  na  nuile  640jiie«oh: 

Ufjif.ii.  ^^asoobfiii  Cf4guf^  6uine«  fi  ne^m^  oj^^fuictio,  ^gos  |:l 
4irfniflnui6  4n  cf405h4)l|re  co  ff«chivi.  «giis  )ri  4p  mbf^clia  oho 
chdicMjfi  ol»uin  gu  metf|rtf|.ji5ii,  m^us  5U  comcjiom«  fl5us  gu  0M5<« 

r«  r^05ha!]*«  &o  l4ch«i|i. 
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IlTTROBVCTOBT   NoTE. 

Is  connexion  with  the  recent  lawsuit,  Attorney-General  t;.  the 
Tmstees  of  the  BritiBh  Museum  (better  known  as  the  '<Oold  Orna- 
ments Case"),  which  was  heaad  before  Mr.  Justice  Earwell  at  the 
Eoyal  Courts  of  Justice  in  June,  1908,  an  interesting  question  arose,  in 
which  geological  and  arduBoLigieal  considerations  were  combined. 
The  golden  boat,  collar,  and  associated  objects  were  found  in  ploughing 
on  the  extensive  flat  that  stretches  around  Limavady  junction  in 
County  Londonderry.  They  were  buried  eighteen  inches  deep  in  stiff 
day  soil,  at  a  spot  which  is  four  feet  above  ordinary  high-watermark. 
The  British  Museum  authorities  rested  their  claim  to  the  retention  of 
the  objects  in  part  on  the  theory  that  the  ornaments  in  question  con- 
stituted a  votive  offering,  which  w&s  deposited  in  Lough  Foyle  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  the  spot  where  the  objects  were 
sunk  having  since  become  dry  land,  owing  to  upheaval  of  the 
coast-line.  '^  It  is,"  said  Mr.  Warmington,  K.G.,  in  opening  the  case 
for  the  British  Museum,  ^^  a  case  of  votive  offering  which  was  made  to  a 
deity,  and  which  would  account  for  its  being  found  where  it  was. ...  I 
think  we  shall  be  able  to  establish  to  your  Lordship's  satisfaction 
that  there  is  no  doubt  that,  at  the  place  where  the  articles  were  found, 
the  sub- soil  is  a  raised  beaoh,  and  it  was  shortly  before  the  Christian 
era  submerged,  and  part  of  the  soil  under  the  water  of  Lough 
Poyle."*  "  Down  to  the  fourth  century,"  said  Prof.  Hull,  in  his 
evideiTce,  ''  I  should  say  the  elevation  of  these  lands  had  not  taken 
place ;  but  from  the  fourth  century  onwards  it  commences — I  mean 
the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  ...  If  you  are  very  anxious 
for  a  date,  I  would  say  it  [the  upheaval]  took  between  one  hundred 
and  two  hundred  years.  ...  I  think,  probably,  the  limit  would  be 
three  hundred  years."*  In  connexion  with  this  contention,  as  put 
forward  in  the  pleadings,  we  were  asked  by  the  Solicitor  to  the 
Trea8ury  whether  we  could  determine  or  express  an  opinion  as  to 
the  date  or  period  at  which  the  site  of  the  find  became  dry  land.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  inquiry,  we  visited  selected  parts  of  the  coasts  of 
Derry  and  Antrim  (we  had  previously  examined  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  find)  ;  and  the  evidence  which  we  acquired  is  of  Rome  interest 

1  Verbatim  Report  of  the  trial,  by  Measrs.  Walsh  &  Sons.    pp.  46,  47. 
>  Ibid.,  Qq.  360,  418,  423. 
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as  correlating  recent  geological  changes  witli  the  history  of  the  human 
habitation  of  the  district.  This  evidence  was  not  required  in  order 
to  establish  the  claim  of  the  Government  to  the  gold  ornaments  in 
question  ;  nor,  indeed,  did  a  court  of  law  present  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  a  discussion  of  such  questions,  which  pertains  rather  to  the 
work  of  this  Academy.  In  the  present  paper  we  deal,  so  far  as  is  at 
present  possible,  with  the  post-Grlacial  movements  of  submergence 
and  emergence,  and  the  contemporaneous  human  history  of  north- 
-eastern Irelund. 

GEOLOGY. 
Dbsohiptive  Gsoloot  of  the  Distbict. 

It  has  been  long  recognized  by  geologists  that  around  the  coast  of 
the  north-east  of  Ireland  a  well-marked  shelf  or  terrace  exists,  the 
formation  of  which,  though  geologically  very  recent,  is,  measured  by 
the  standard  of  human  history,  of  considerable  antiquity.  This  terrace 
or  raised  beach  is  the  most  conspicuous  of  a  number  of  geological 
features  which  prove  that  since  the  close  of  the  Glacial  Period,  fluctua- 
tions in  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land  have  taken  place.  The 
geological  evidence  which  can  be  brought  together  to  throw  light  on 
the  extent,  duration,  and  date  of  these  changes,  ranges  itself  chiefly 
under  two  heads — (1)  phenomena  of  erosion,  (2)  phenomena  of 
deposition.  In  other  words,  the  sea  has  been  continually  eating  into 
the  land,  and  depositing  the  excavated  material  elsewhere. 

Were  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land  permanent,  erosion 
would  proceed  slowly  and  steadily.  But  as  this  relative  level  is 
subject  to  gradual  changes,  relative  depression  of  the  land  is  con- 
stantly exposing  fresh  surfaces  to  the  action  of  the  waves,  while 
relative  elevation  of  the  land  is  laying  bare  the  flat  surfaces 
which  former  waves  have  levelled,  and  the  beds  of  gravel,  sand,  or 
mud  which  they  have  laid  down.  Evidence  of  emergence  of  the  land, 
then,  may  be  looked  for  in — 

( 1  \  Escarpments  now  above  tide-level  (cliffs,  banks,  caves,  &c.). 

(2).  Plains  of  marine  denudation. 

(3).  Marine  deposits  now  above  tide-level. 

Evidence  of  submergence  is  chiefly  to  be  sought  in  the  occurrence 
of  terrestrial  deposits  now  below  sea-level;  shallow- water  deposits 
now  in  deep  water  or  at  deep  level;  and  in  the  extension  of  valleys 
beneath  the  sea. 
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M'osion  Phenomena. 

The  erosion  phenomena  of  the  district  are  well  marked.  The 
most  striking  feature  is  the  steep  scarp  at  some  distance  from  the 
present  heach,  and  at  some  height  ahove  it,  which  marks  the  former 
encroachment  of  the  waves.  This  scarp  is  subtended  by  a  level  or 
slightly  sloping  plain  representing  the  former  beach  or  sea-bed ;  it 
may  be  formed  either  of  the  older  material  in  whieh  it  was  cut,  or  of 
newer  material  laid  down  on  the  denuded  surface  by  the  sea.  In  th& 
district  under  consideration,  the  scarp  is  frequently  cut  in  the  Boulder- 
clay,  which  the  Glacial  Period  spread  over  the  low  lands ;  but  often 
it  is  formed  of  much  more  ancient  rocks.  This  old  coast-line, 
and  its  accompanying  plain  of  denudation,  may  be  seen  admirably 
displayed  at  many  places  in  the  north-east.  In  County  Down,  in  the 
Ards  peninsula,  it  is  well  developed,  as  at  Cloghey  Bay.  Here  a 
sandy,  grass-grown  plain,  yielding  marine  shells,  and  up  to  half  a  mile 
in  breadth,  stretches  from  the  present  shore-line  inland  to  a  series  of 
bold  bluffs,  over  £fty  feet  in  height,  cut  in  the  Glacial  drift.  On  one 
of  these,  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  scarp,  an  earthen  tumulus  i& 
built,  and  looks  down  on  Kirkistone  Castle,  an  early  seventeenth- 
century  structure,  which  stands  on  the  old  beach  below. 

At  numerous  points  round  the  Antrim  coast,  the  raised  beach  is 
well  marked.  The  coast  road  is  built  on  the  old  terrace  in  many 
places,  with  the  sea  on  one  hand,  and  the  scarp  on  the  other,  cut  some- 
times in  the  drift,  sometimes  in  the  basalt  or  the  chalk.  At  Drains 
Bay,  Carnlough  Bay,  and  elsewhere,  the  shelf  widens,  and  is  formed 
of  beach-gravels,  with  a  scarp  of  Boulder-clay  rising  steeply  behind  it. 

Nowhere  are  the  features  under  consideration  seen  to  greater 
advantage  than  in  the  neighbourhood  where  ''the  gold  ornaments" 
were  found.  Here  the  terrace  is  very  extensive,  covering  many  square 
miles,  and  is  formed  of  clays  and  sands— the  old  bed  of  the  sea. 
Edging  this  is  a  splendid  scarp  of  Boulder-clay,  distant  in  places  from 
two  to  three  miles  from  the  natural  high-wuter  mark  of  the  present 
day,^  and  30  to  40.  feet  in  height.  To  the  northward  of  this 
plain,  beside  the  road  which  skirts  the  low  ground,  high  bluffs  of 
basalt  may  be  seen,  the  material  composing  which  has  slipped  down 
from  the  hills  over  the  Lias  clays,  and  been  finally  eroded  by  the  sea 
during  the  period  with  which  we  are  dealing. 

^  Lund  has  been  reclaimed  here,  shutting  out  the  sea  from  portion  of  its  natural 
foreshore. 
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Another  well-marked  erosion  feature,  proving  emergence  of  the 
land,  is  the  occnirence  of  sea-caves  at  a  level  higher  than  that  at 
which  their  formation  hy  wave-action  would  be  possible.  Such  caves 
may  be  studied  with  advantage  at  the  basaltic  cliffs  of  the  Gobbins,  in 
County  Antrim,  where  the  tide  now  enters  them  only  at  or  near  high 
water.  Again,  west  of  Ballintoy  harbour,  some  of  the  caves  cut  in 
the  chalk  have  been  sufficiently  elevated  to  be  used  as  boat-houses  and 
stores.  At  Bed  Bay,  in  the  same  county,  a  row  of  caves  may  be  seen 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  Antrim  Coast  road,  cut  in  the  Kew  Bed  Sand- 
stone, some  of  which  were  till  recently  used  as  dwellings. 

Deposition  Phenomena, 

The  phenomena  of  deposition  are  more  extensive  and  varied,  and 
lend  themselves  more  readily  to  detailed  study.  As  the  land  sank, 
allowing  the  sea  to  make  inroads  into  the  drift  and  otber  soft  deposits 
of  the  land  margin,  the  eroded  material,  and  that  brought  down  by 
streams,  was  deposited  along  the  coast.  On  the  more  open  shores,  or 
where  currents  prevailed,  these  beds  consisted  mainly  of  gravel  and 
sand;  in  the  deeper  or  quieter  waters,  mud  was  laid  down.  On 
and  in  these  deposits,  in  many  places,  a  varied  fauna  flourished,  the 
nature  of  which,  as  gleaned  from  the  shells  and  other  harder  parts  of 
the  animals  which  still  remain,  often  furnishes  valuable  evidence  as 
to  depth  of  water  and  other  conditions  imder  which  this  fauna  lived. 
These  old  sea-beds,  shoals,  and  beaches,  by  subsequent  elevation,  have 
been  raised  above  high-water  mark,  or,  though  still  submerged,  are  now 
seen  at  levels  higher  than  those  at  which  they  were  deposited. 

The  jRaised  Beach  Bepoeits. 

These  raised  beaches  and  sea-beds  are  finely  developed  in  the 
north-east  of  Ireland,  the  latter  even  better  than  the  former.  The 
famous  raised  beach  of  Lame  is  a  gravel-bank,  a  long  tapering  ridge, 
heaped  up  by  tides,  extending  from  the  narrow  entrance  of  Lame 
Lough  for  some  three-quarters  of  a  mile  into  the  waters  of  the  bay 
(Plate  IV.).  The  material  of  which  it  is  composed  is  stratified  gravel, 
with  sandy  beds  (Plates  YI.,  Yll.) ;  the  latter  often  exhibit  colonies 
of  buiTOwing  bivalve  shells,  still  in  the  position  in  which  they  lived. 
All  the  layers  yield  abundant  specimens  of  the  commoner  univalve 
shells  which  crawl  about  between  tides  or  in  shallow  water.  With 
these  shells,  as  will  be  referred  to  later,  flints  worked  by  man  are  found. 
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Notices  of  this  raised  beach,  the  classic  one  of  the  north  of  Ireland, 
are  numerous ;  and  a  detailed  account  has  been  published:^  so  for  the 
present  the  above  brief  notice  will  serve.  Afterwards  we  shall  return 
to  the  subject,  and  add  some  further  observations  which  we  recently 
made  at  Larne. 

The  Kinnegar,  at  Holy  wood,  is  a  similar,  but  less  elevated  gravel- 
spit,  laid  down  in  quieter  waters.  At  Ballyholme  Bay,  County  Down, 
the  villas  fronting  the  sea  are  built  on  24  feet  of  beach-gravels,  their 
surface  being  now  20  feet  above  high  water.  At  Kilroot,  Camlough, 
&c.,  in  Antrim,  Greenore  in  Louth,  and  very  many  other  spots  around 
the  north-eastern  coast,  similar  deposits  of  elevated  marine  gravels  and 
sands  may  be  seen.' 

In  Donegal,  the  elevated  beaches  show  to  great  advantage ;  but 
here  the  conditions  are  somewhat  different.  Atlantic  storms  have 
formed  grand  terraces  of  coarse  gravel,  with  steep  faces.  The  exist- 
ing beach,  when  well  developed,  consists  of  a  steep  slope  of  such 
gravel,  rising  to  a  height  of  about  20  feet  above  ordinary  high-water 
mark,  and  dropping  again  at  the  back  sometimes  10  or  15  feet.  The 
raised  beach  appears  as  such  a  scarp  of  gravel,  30  to  40  feet  in  height, 
separated  by  flat  cultivated  fields  from  the  present  beach.' 

The  JSstuarine  Clay  Series. 

It  is,  however,  in  our  bays  and  estuaries  that  the  finest  series 
of  deposits  are  found.  As  these  are  usually  seen  only  when  exca- 
vations expose  them,  and  as  the  beds  consist  largely  of  unsavoury 
mud,  they  did  not  attract  for  a  long  time  the  investigation  which  they 
deserved;  but  we  have  now  a  knowledge  of  them  which  is  yerj 
important  in  dealing  with  post-Glacial  land  movements. 

At  the  head  of  the  basin  which  forms  Belfast  Lough,  the  post- 
Qlacial  deposits  are  of  considerable  thickness ;  and,  on  account  of  deep 
excavations  made  in  connexion  with  harbour  works,  unusually  good 


*  Praeger:  "Report  of  a  Committee  of  Investigation  on  tbe  Gravels  and 
ABiociated  Beds  of  the  Curran,  at  Lame,  County  Antrim.*'  Proc.  Belfast  Nat.  Field 
Olub,  series  2,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  198-210.    2  plates.     1890. 

'  For  notices  of  these  beaches,  see  Praeger:  '*  Report  on  the  Baised  Beaches 
of  the  North-east  of  Ireland.*'  Proc.  R.  I.  Acad.,  3rd  ser.,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  30-64^ 
plate  I.     1897. 

3  Praeger:  "The  Raised  Beaches  oflnishowen.**  Inah  Jfat.,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  278- 
285.     1897. 
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sections  have  occasionally  been  laid  open  to  examination.^  For  onr 
present  purposes  the  extensive  exposures  on  the  site  of  the  Alexandra 
Dock,  which  have  been  fully  described,'  may  be  taken  (fig.  1).  Here, 
overlying  the  latest  Glacial  deposits  (fine  red  sands  and  clays),  we  find 
an  old  land  surface,^  represented  by  a  bed  of  peat,  lying  at  a  depth  of 
some  28  feet  below  high-tide  level.  This  is  the  oldest  post-Glaoial 
land  surface  in  the  district ;  and  it  shows,  moreover,  a  higher  level  of 
the  former  land  than  is  apparent  from  other  local  evidence.  In  this 
peat  remains  of  ''  Irish  £lk,"  Red  Deer,  and  Wild  Boar  occur,  but  no 
remains  of  Man  have  been  detected.  Overlying  the  old  land-surface  is 
a  series  of  marine  deposits,  showing  varied  depths  of  superincumbent 
sea.  At  Alexandra  Dock  there  is  first  6  feet  of  shallow-water  clay ; 
then  above  that  6  feet  of  clay  of  a  deeper-water  type,  to  which  local 
workers,  on  faunistic  evidence,  have  assigned  a  depth  of  at  least 
5  fathoms;  and  overlying  this,  further  shallow-water  deposits  of 
clay  and  sand.  The  deep-water  type  of  clay,  which  is  the  most 
remarkable  bed  of  the  series,  is  seen  again  in  Lame  Lough,  in  Lough 
Foyle,  and  in  Strangf  ord  Lough.*  It  varies  but  little  in  character  in 
these  different  places,  and  has  a  remarkably  abundant  and  beautifully 
preserved  fossil  fauna,  which  is  indicative  of  a  climate  if  anything 
milder  than  the  present/ 


^  See  S.  A.  Stewart:  <*The  Latest  Fluctuations  of  die  Sea-level  on  our  own 
Coasts.''  Eighth  Ann.  Report  Belfast  Nat.  Field  Club,  pp.  66>-67.  1871.  And  <<A 
List  of  the  Fossils  of  the  Estuarine  Clays  of  Down  and  Antrim."  IHd,,  Appendix, 
pp.  27-40. 

2  Praeger :  '<  On  the  Estuarine  Clays  at  the  new  Alexandra  Dock,  Belfast." 
Proc.  Belfast  Nat.  Field  Cluh,  series  2,  vol.  ii.,  Appendix  for  1886-87,  pp.  29-62. 
1887. 

>  It  may  be  noted  that  Sir  A.  Gkikie,  who  believes  that  many  of  the  submerged 
peats  do  not  represent  former  land-surfaces  in  situ,  but  were  formed  in  lagoons,  or 
by  the  sliding  of  beds  of  Peat,  has  recently  referred  to  this  Belfast  bed  as  one  at 
the  most  satisfactory  instar  oes  of  submerged  land-surfaces.  (Q.  J.  G.  S.,  vol.  Ix. 
(Plx>c.)>  page  c :  1904.) 

^  Praeger :  *'  Report  on  the  Estuarine  clays  of  the  North-east  of  Ireland."  Proc. 
E.  I.  Acad.,  series  3,  yoL  ii.,  pp.  212-289.     1892. 

0  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  similar  eyidence  of  a  slightly 
milder  climate  during  the  post-Glacial  submergence  has  been  adduced  by  Brady, 
Ciosskey,  and  Bobertson  (Monograph  of  the  Post-Tertiary  Entomostraca  of 
Scotland,  &c.,  pp.  80-84.     Palsontographical  Society,  1874). 
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Geological  Hibtort  of  the  Distbict. 

Late  Glacial  Sittary. 

With  the  fluctuatioDB  of  leyel  ivhich  took  place  in  Glacial  times^ 
we  are  not  directly  concerned ;  but  the  question  of  land-level  at  the 
close  of  the  Glacial  Period  bears  directly  on  our  subject,  as  furnishing 
the  startiog-point  of  the  series  of  movements  with  which  we  are 
dealing.  The  high-level  shelly  gravels,  fossiliferous  Boulder-clayf>, 
and  eslcers  of  Ireland,  which  were  formerly  held  to  indicate  sub- 
mergence during  the  Ice  Age,  are  now  generally  believed  by  students 
of  Glacial  geology  to  have  been  formed  by  the  transport  of  material,  by 
land-ice,  and  by  waters  flowing  on  the  edges,  or  in  the  body  of  an  ice- 
sheet.'  This  view  has  recently  received,  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
strong  confirmation  in  the  finding  by  Muff  and  Wright'  of  an  early - 
Glacial  raised  beach,  extending  far  along  the  southern  coast,  and 
having  a  level  of  about  10  feet  above  that  of  the  present  beach.  The 
deposits  which  rest  on  this  beach,  beneath  the  Boulder-clay,  bear 
witness  that  at  no  time  subsequent  to  their  deposition  has  the  land 
been  relatively  lower  than  at  present.  They  point  to  a  rise  in  the 
land-level  of  some  20  feet  between  the  time  when  the  beach  was 
formed  and  the  deposition  of  the  Boulder-clay.  This  Glacial  emer- 
gence of  the  land  would  appear  to  be  a  widely  recognized  feature 
in  the  British  Islands,  and  may  have  been  of  considerable  amount. 
It  lasted  on  into  post-Glacial  times,  as  witnessed  by  the  steady 
cutting  down  of  the  river-valleys  during  that  period,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  widespread  late  post-Glacial  submergence  of  some- 
what less  amount,  which  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  British 
Islands  left  the  country  as  we  now  find  it.  W.  Pengelly'  estimated 
the  emergence  on  the  south  coast  of  England  at  70  feet  or  more,  the 
subsequent  submergence  at  at  least  40  feet.  In  the  north  of  Ireland, 
this  high  land-level,  without  doubt,  continued  till  after  the  growth  of 
the  deep  peat-bed  of  the  Belfast  estuary,  which  postulates  a  level  at 


*  See  G.  "W.  Lamplugh  and  othera :  **  The  Geology  of  the  country  around 
Dublin,"  1903,  pp.  45-48;  and  ''The  Geology  of  the  country  around  Belfast,*' 
1904,  pp.  69-66.     (Memoirs  Geol.  Survey,  Ireland.) 

2  H.  B.  Muff  and  W.  B.  Wright :  "  On  a  Pre-Glacial  or  Glacial  Raised  Beach 
in  County  Cork."     Geol.  Mag.  (4)  x.,  pp.  601-503.     1903. 

3  Trans.  Devon  Assoc,  vol.  i.,  part  iv.,  p.  34,  1866 ;  and  vol.  ii.,  pp.  25,  134. 
1867. 
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least  30  feet  higher  than  at  present.  The  persistence  of  tliis  com- 
paratively high  land-level  also  accounts  for  the  apparent  gap  between 
the  Boulder-clay  and  the  oldest  post-Glacial  deposit  (usually  peat) 
on  which  geologists  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  have  com-* 
mented.  The  sudden  transition  from  beds  showing  Glacial  conditions^ 
to  others  witnessing  a  temperate  climate,  represents  a  long-enduring 
land-surface,  and  a  wearing  down  of  the  Boulder-clay.  Our  local 
post-Glacial  history  then  begins  with  a  long  period  of  emergence^ 
and  a  land-level  at  least  30  feet  higher  than  at  present. 

Post'  Glacial  Sistory, 

If  we  combine  the  information  obtainable  from  the  Lame  raised 
beach  with  that  revealed  by  a  study  of  the  Belfast  sections,  we  may 
piece  together  a  tolerably  complete  history  of  the  post-Glacial  fluctua- 
tions of  land-level  in  the  Belfast  district.  Lame  lies  18  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Belfast.  There  is  evidence  that  the  final  movement  of  emergence, 
at  all  events,  increased  northward,  the  east  coast  of  Ireland  being 
raised,  so  to  speak,  on  a  lever  of  which  the  fulcrum  lay  somewhere 
south  of  Dublin.^  Nevertheless,  the  differential  movement  between 
Belfast  and  Lame  must,  if  any,  have  been  slight,  and  for  purposes  of 
general  illustration  may  be  neglected. 

The  Lame  and  Alexandra  Dock  sections,  placed  side  by  side  and 
adjusted  with  respect  to  present  sea-level,  stand  as  shown  in  fig.  1. 
Leaving  out  of  account  any  possible  slight  differential  movement,  we 
may  slide  these  sections  up  or  down  together  with  reference  to  sea- 
level,  and  see  how  far  they  help  us  to  unravel  the  history  of  the 
deposits.  An  emergence  sufficient  to  bring  the  Belfast  peat-bed  above 
tide-level  will  raise  the  Boulder-clay  on  which  the  Lame  section  sub- 
sequently accumulated  far  above  the  sea — 20  feet  or  more.  No  doubt, 
while  the  woods  or  copses  which  prevailed  at  Belfast  were  flourishing, 
the  Boulder-clay  at  Lame  was  being  eroded  into  the  very  undulating 
surface  which  it  now  exhibits  under  the  raised-beach  gravels.  The 
sand,  Lower  or  shallow- water  Estuarine  Clay,  and  Upper  or  deep- 
water  Estuarine  Clay,  which,  to  a  depth  of  14  feet  in  all,  cover  the 
peat  at  Belfast,  give  evidence  of  a  great  and  more  or  less  continuous 
depression  of  the  land,  amounting  to  at  least  60  feet  below  the  level 


^  Edward  Hull  has  devoted  a  short  paper  to  this  point :  '*  On  the  Raised  Beach 
of  the  North-east  of  Ireland,"  firit.  Assoc.  Report  for  1872,  Sections,  pp.  113-114. 
1873. 
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previously  prevailing.  Following  upon  the  assumption  of  a  corre- 
sponding movement  at  Lame,  we  shall  have  the  Boulder- clay  then 
dipping  helow  the  waves  at  about  the  close  of  the  time  when  the 
shallow-water  clay  was  laid  down  at  Belfast.  On  the  former  land- 
purface  of  Boulder-clay,  beach- gravels,  and  in  places  muds,  were  laid 
down. 

The  continuance  of  the  depression  that  allowed  the  Upper 
Estuarine  Clay  to  accumulate  in,  say,  five  fathoms  of  water  at  Belfast, 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  up  to  12  feet  of  coarse  beach -gravels,  the 
highest  beds  in  the  Lame  series.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
same  amount  of  submergence  (26  feet  below  present  mean  sea-level), 
which  would  bring  the  top  of  the  Lame  gravels  well  within  reach  of 
the  waves,  would  provide  a  depth  of  6  fathoms  of  water  over  the 
surface  of  the  Upper  Estuarine  Clay  at  Belfast,  which  is  fairly  within 
the  depth — 5  to  10  fathoms — for  which  local  geologists  have  stipulated, 
on  quite  other — namely,  faunistic — grounds.  Subsequently  a  period  of 
emergence  set  in.  The  Lame  beds  were  raised  above  the  sea,  where 
they  have  remained  ever  since,  and  tell  us  nothing  further  of  fluctua- 
tions of  level ;  but  the  Belfast  section  continues  the  story.  Over- 
lying the  Upper  Estuarine  Clay  is  a  bed  of  clean  yellow  sand,  full  of 
washed  single  valves  of  shells  derived  in  part  from  the  upper  clay. 
This  shows  that  the  deep-water  clay  has  been  raised  to  near  tide-level, 
allowing  the  waves  to  wash  over  it,  and  eventually  to  throw  down  on 
it  a  beach  deposit.  And,  finally,  a  slight  movement  of  depression 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  this  clean  yellow  beach  has  been 
overlaid  once  again  by  muds  full  of  littoral  burrowing  mollusks.  Of 
this  small  recent  depression  of  the  land  there  is  evidence  elsewhere, 
in  the  form  of  peat-bogs  now  washed  by  the  waves  (as  at  Portrush), 
and  so  forth. 

Graphic  Representation  of  the  Changes  of  Level. 

The  series  of  fluctuations  of  level  above  described  may  be  repre- 
sented graphically  by  a  diagram  such  as  fig.  1 ,  Plate  Y.  Let  the  vertical 
coordinate  represent  vertical  distance  relative  to  mean  sea- level  (the 
strong  horizontal  line) ;  and  let  the  horizontal  coordinate  represent 
geological  time.  There  is  a  difficulty  about  the  latter,  as  there  are  no 
data  wherewith  to  gauge  the  period  of  time  reprepented  by  each  bed. 
But  assuming,  to  render  a  diagram  possible,  a  scale  of  uniform  deposition 
in  lieu  of  a  scale  of  years,  we  may  lay  down  our  Alexandra  Dock  section 
horizontally  across  the  top  of  the  diagram  to  a  convenient  scale.     Then 
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from  the  middle  of  each  bed  we  drop  a  coordinate  to  the  point  which 
represents  the  average  level  (either  depth  of  water  or  height  above 
sea)  at  which,  according  to  its  fanna  and  other  characteristica,  we 
believe  each  bed  to  have  been  deposited.  The  movements  of  any 
point  at  Alexandra  Dock  relative  to  sea-level  are  then  represented  by 
the  curve  drawn  as  a  firm  line,  the  particular  point  chosen  in  this 
case  being  the  base  of  the  peat,  where  the  post-Glacial  series  begins. 
The  movements  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  do  not  correspond  with  this 
curve,  since  the  surface  has  kept  rising,  owing  to  accumulation  of 
sediment ;  the  dotted  line  represents  the  surface-level  throughout  the 
period  in  question.*  The  method  is,  of  course,  very  rough-and-ready, 
but  nevertheless  shows  the  main  features  of  the  fluctuations  under 
discussion.  Viewed  then  according  to  the  scale  of  accumulation  at 
Alexandra  Dock,  tlie  curve  shows  the  fluctuations  of  level  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Belfast.  Assuming,  as  we  have  already  done,  that 
the  same  fluctuations  of  level  occurred  at  Lame,  we  can  apply  this 
curve  to  the  Larne  section  with  interesting  results  (fig.  2,  Plate  V.). 
Here,  on  the  same  scale,  the  line  ZZ'  represents  the  Curran  section  at 
the  present  day,  from  the  top  to  the  surface  of  the  Boulder-clay, 
adjusted  to  its  present  position  as  regards  sea-level.  The  curve  WZwUl 
represent  the  fluctuation  of  the  point  Z  (the  surface  of  the  Boulder- 
clay),  according  to  the  standard  of  the  Belfast  section.  If  we  draw 
from  Z  a  parallel  curve  ZY'X',  this  represents  the  simultaneous 
movement  of  the  surface  of  the  gravels  until  they  dip  down  below 
high  water  at  JV.  Working  from  the  other  end  of  the  curve,  we  fijid 
that  the  base  of  Boulder-clay  remains  above  the  sea  up  to  the  point 
M.  Therefore  the  deposition  of  the  Lame  gravels  cannot  have  begun 
earlier  than  M,  nor  continued  later  than  iV;  the  gravels  were  deposited 
during  the  downward  movement  of  the  land  represented  by  the  curve 
JtfX.  It  follows  that  some  line  joining  Jfto  i^  will  represent  the 
highest  level  that  the  surface  of  the  deposits  could  have  had  during  the 


1  Leaving  out  of  account,  of  course,  any  denudation  that  may  have  takea 
place,  concerning  which  evidence  is  not  available.  The  sharp  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  top  of  the  deep-water  clay  and  the  overlying  beach-sand 
(line  6)  undoubtedly  repi-esents  denudation,  and  consequently  time,  perhaps  of 
eonsiderable  amount ;  and  the  thickness  of  the  beds  at  the  close  of  the  deposition 
of  the  upper  clay  (represented  by  that  portion  of  line  6  which  lies  between  the 
two  curves)  may  have  been  greater,  subsequently  diminishing  by  denudation 
towards  £,  till  finally,  by  the  deposition  of  the  beach-sand,  the  depth  of  deposits 
became  ££*, 
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period  of  sedimentation.  Now,  the  thickness  of  the  Lame  deposits — 
30  feet  of  inter-tidal  or  shallow- water  deposits — shows  that  even  at 
the  point  of  maximum  depression  X,  the  surface  of  the  heds  was,  at 
^,  only  2  feet  below  high  water,  and  became  land  as  soon  as  the 
movement  of  elevation  set  in.  Further,  the  Lame  section  consists 
first  (at  base)  of  coarse  gravels  (probably  intertidal),  then  littoral 
sands  and  shallow-water  Estuarine  Clay  (probably  laid  down  at  or 
a  little  below  low  water),  and  then  a  thick  mass  of  beach-gravels. 
Constructing  a  curve  from  these  facts,  as  in  the  Belfast  section,  we  get 
MPN  as  representing  the  surface  of  the  Lame  beds  during  deposition, 
P  being  the  lowest  point,  when  the  bed  of  Estuarine  Clay  was  laid 
down.  Collating  this  diagram  with  fig.  1 ,  it  is  seen  that,  as  already 
stated,  the  whole  Lame  series  corresponds  in  age  with  the  Estuarine 
Clay  of  Belfast,  and  was  deposited  during  the  latter  part  of  the  down- 
ward movement  up  to  the  point  of  maximum  depression. 

In  figs.  1  and  2,  Plate  Y.,  the  level  of  the  sea  is  assumed  as^ 
constant,  and  that  of  the  land  as  fluctuating.  If  we  assume  instead 
the  level  of  the  land  to  have  been  constant,  and  that  of  the  sea  to  have 
been  fluctuating,  the  diagram  will  take  a  different  and  interesting 
form,  shown  to  the  same  scale  in  flg.  3,  Plate  Y.  The  assumption 
of  an  even  rate  of  sedimentation  will  then  give  the  line  A'F  as  repre- 
senting the  increasing  thickness  of  the  beds,  each  of  which  may  be 
drawn  in  as  shown.  The  vertical  distance  from  any  point  on  this  line 
to  the  curve  gives  the  depth  of  water  (a  negative  quantity  between  A 
and  B)  at  the  time.  The  horizontal  line  AF  shows  the  position  (in 
this  case  one  of  rest)  of  the  same  point  as  chosen  in  fig.  1 — namely^ 
the  base  of  the  peat. 

Summary. 

To  summarize  the  geological  evidence.  Far  back  in  post-Glacial 
times,  the  land  stood  relatively  higher  than  at  present.  The  amount 
of  this  elevation  was,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Belfast  peat- 
bed,  still  at  least  over  30  feet  above  the  level  now  prevailing.  A 
long  period  of  submergence  ensued,  during  the  latter  part  of  which 
the  Lame  series  was  deposited.  The  total  amount  of  this  subsidence, 
as  shown  by  independent  evidence  at  Belfast  and  at  Lame,  cannot 
have  been  less  than  55  feet ;  and  it  resulted  in  a  land-level  at  least 
25  feet  lower  than  at  present.  We  are  faced  by  a  difficulty  here,  as 
no  25-feet  shelf  has  been  so  far  detected  in  the  district  correspond- 
ing with  this  depression ;  but  nevertheless  the  evidence  lent  by  the 
fauna  at  Belfast,  and  the  level  of  the  beds  at  Lame,  appears  to  admit 
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of  no  other  interpretation.  Even  the  Ballyholme  beach  stands  higher 
than  it  should  if  con*elated  with  the  10-  to  ]  5-foot  shelf  which  is  well 
marked  in  the  district.^  Elevation  setting  in,  the  land  rose  from  the 
waves,  till  slightly  higher  than  at  present — probably  about  5  feet 
above  its  present  level.  A  slight  movement  of  submergence  in  recent 
times  has  left  the  surface  as  we  now  find  it. 

It  may  be  worth  recurring  for  a  moment  to  the  question  of  the 
maximum  submergence,  since,  as  we  have  said,  the  shelf  which  is  found 
around  Belfast  Lough,  for  instance,  appears  to  point  to  a  less  amount 
of  depression  than  is  suggested  by  a  study  of  the  Belfast  clays  and 
Lame  gravels — ^namely,  to  about  15  feet  below  present  levels,  in  lieu  of 
25  feet.  From  5  to  10  fathoms  is  the  depth  of  water  for  which,  on 
faunistic  grounds,  local  geologists  have  stipulated  for  the  Upper 
Estuarine  Clay  at  Belfast.  In  the  diagram  (fig.  1,  Plate  Y),  we  have 
taken  a  minimum,  and  allowed  a  depth  of  6  fathoms  (or  24  feet  below 
present  level)  for  the  point  of  maximum  submergence,  which  gives 
an  average  of  4^  fathoms  for  the  period  of  the  deposition  of  the  deep- 
water  clay.  This  same  maximum  amount  of  submergence  will  bring 
the  top  of  the  Lame  gravels  2  feet  below  high-water  mark  at  the 
time  of  maximum  depression,  which  corresponds  with  the  observed 
nature  of  the  sui-face-deposits  of  the  Lame  section.  It  may  be 
ai'gued  that  a  smaller  amount  of  submergence  would  suffice  at  Lame, 
inasmuch  as  the  crest  of  the  beach  might  have  accumulated  some  feet 
above  high  water,  having  been  heaped  up  by  storms.  To  this  we 
may  answer  that  the  conformation  of  the  coast  at  Lame,  and  of  the 
ground  on  which  this  beach  was  laid  down,  is  against  the  formation 
of  a  storm-beach  there;  and  further,  that  against  the  possibility  of  a 
storm-beach  may  be  placed  the  fact  that  no  allowance  has  been  made 
for  the  sagging  down  which  is  almost  sure  to  have  taken  place  on  a 
narrow  gravel  ridge,  exposed  since  Neolithic  times  to  atmospheric 
agencies  and  human  industries. 

The  same  difficulty  of  correlating  the  deposition-level  with  the 
erosion-level,  it  may  be  remarked,  faces  the  geologist  in  Scotland* 
James  Geikie,  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  fluctuations  of  level, 
concludes  that  during  the  formation  of  the  Carses,  the  sea  '^  attained 
to  a  height  above  its  present  level  of  about  50  feet." '  Yet  the  raised 
beaches  belonging  to  this  period  of  submergence  have  an  elevation  of 
25  feet.     Geikie  remarks,  relative  to  this  point,  that  in  many  cases  it 

^  See  IrUh  NaturaHat,\o\,  xiii.,  p.  146,  1904. 
2  **  Prehistoric  Europe,"  p.  402. 
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is  evident  that  the  sea  of  the  25-30-1  oot  raised  beach  has  demolished 
older  higher  beaches.^  The  same  explanation  had  occurred  to  us: 
tliat  in  those  places  where  a  notch  was  cut  during  the  time  of  greatest 
submergence,  a  more  protracted  pause  in  the  emergence  produced  a 
more  pronounced  beach,  which  cut  back  into  the  former  one  and 
destroyed  it. 

As  to  the  prevalence  and  distribution  of  the  particular  series  of  earth- 
movements  which  we  have  been  discussing,  there  is  little  detailed 
evidence  at  present  available  regarding  the  earlier  fluctuations.  But 
in  Ireland  the  flnal  movement  of  elevation  took  place  about  a  hinge 
which  is  situated  somewhere  southward  of  Dublin,  where  the  raised 
beach,  so  conspicuous  in  the  north-east,  sinks  to  sea-level.' 

COBBELATION  WITH  EhGLISH  ANB  SCOTTISH  LaITD  HoVBlCnfTB. 

The  area  affected  by  the  series  of  movements  appears  to  be  somewhat 
extensive,  but  nevertheless  circumscribed;  and  while  in  central 
Scotland  and  northern  England  a  practically  identical  history  has 
been  demonstrated,  in  many  other  districts,  where  the  evidence  is 
sufficient,  it  points  to  movements  which  cannot  be  fltted  in  with 
those  of  the  north-east  of  Ireland.  The  literature  of  the  post- 
Olacial  deposits  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  is  volnminons,  and 
the  results  and  conclusions  are  such  that  it  is  often  not  easy  to  correlate 
them  or  to  generalize,  especially  as  regards  the  relation  between  the 
earth-movements  described  and  human  periods.  We  shall  not  here 
attempt  any  general  survey  of  the  subject,  but  will  deal  briefly  with 
a  few  districts  whence  detailed  evidence  is  forthcoming  which  bears 
on  the  movements  with  which  we  are  at  present  dealing. 

In  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  area,  the  post- Glacial  series 
has  been  especially  studied  by  De  Eance'  and  by  T.  Mellard  Beade.^ 

About  Liverpool,  for  instance,  the  coast  sand-hills,  or  on  lower 
grounds  beds  of  silt,  rest  on  a  layer  of  peat,  an  old  land  surface. 


1  Ihid,,  p.  418. 

>  8m  Edward  Hull,  he.  cU, 

3  C.  £.  Be  Bance :  **  On  the  PoetgUdal  Deposits  of  Western  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire/'  Q.  J.  Q.  S.  zxyi.,  655-668.  1870.  And  '*  The  Superficial  DeposiU  of 
south-west  Lancashire."     1877.     (Mem.  Geol.  Surv.) 

*  Consult  Proc.  Liverpool  Geol.  Soc.,  sessions  1871-2,  1877-8,  1881-2, 1882-3, 
&c.;  Sci.  Proc.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.  (N.S.),  ii.,  pp.  256-258;  Geol.  Mag.,  1896, 
pp.  488-492 ;  ditto,  1900,  pp.  97-104 ;  Q.  J.  G.  S.,  xliy.,  pp.  291-299,  1868. 
Etcetera. 
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with  stools  of  Oak,  Scotch  Fir,  Birch,  &c.,  and  remains  of  extinct 
Pleistocene  mammals.  Under  this  repose  beds  of  blue  marine  clay, 
with  Scrohteularia  piperataj  &c.,  which  rest  in  turn  on  an  eroded 
surface  of  Boulder- clay,  which  in  certain  places  bears  beds  of  peat  in 
its  depressions.  The  conclusions  which  De  Bance  and  Beade  draw 
from  their  studies  of  the  Lancashire  series  are  identical  in  all 
essential  details,  and  may  with  advantage  be  ranged  in  parallel 
columns  with  the  Irish  results.  The  account  of  the  English  sequence 
here  given  is  abridged  from  a  demonstration  given  by  Mr.  Beade  to 
the  members  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Liverpool,  at  Leasowe,  on 
June  2nd,  1883. 

Meksbt  District.  Belfast  Distkiot. 

(1).  Land  surface  of  Boulder-clay,  acted  (1).  Land  surface  of  Boulder-day,  acted 

on  by  subaerial  denudation.  on  by  subaerial  denudation,  seen 

both  at  Belfast  and  at  Larne. 

(2).  Growth  of  peat  ("Lower  Forest  (2).  Growth  of  peat  upon  this  surfacer 

Bed  ")  upon  this  surface.  »een  at  Belfast. 

(3).  Submergence  to  a  depth  of  26  feet  (3).  Submergence  to  a  depth  of  at  least 

below  present  level.  26  feet  below  present  level. 

(4).  Formation  of  blue    marine   clays  (4).  Formation  of   blue  marine  clays 

(the    ''  Formby    and    Leasowe  (the  Lower  and  Upper  Estuarine 

Marine  Beds  ").  Clays)* 

(6).  Elevation    until   the   land    stood  (6).  Elevation    until   the    land    stood 

"much  higher  than  at  present."  about    6    feet   higher   than   at 

present. 

(6).  Formation     of    peat    now    sub-  (6).  At    Belfast,    formation   of  beach 

merged  (**  Upper  Forest  Bed  ").  deposits  now  buried.    Li  other 

places,  of  peat. 

(7).  Partial  submergence,  with  forma-  (7).  Slight  depression,  submerging  the 

tion  of   sand-dunes,   silts  with  beds  mentioned  in  (6). 

Boman  remains,  &c. 

A  closer  parallelism  is  hardly  possible.  The  only  discrepancy 
betTveen  the  two  series  is  shown  at  (6).  Here  Reade  contends  for  an 
elevation  considerably  greater  than  that  now  prevailing,  which  united 
England  to  the  Continent.  In  Ireland  we  so  far  find  evidence  of  only 
a  slight  elevation  above  present  levels.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
formation  of  the  latest  beds  of  the  series— the  silts,  overlying  the 
superior  peat — dates  back  to  Boman  times. 

In  the  Ihle  of  Man,  which  lies  midway  between  Antrim  and  Lanca- 
shire, the  post-Glacial  series,  so  far  as  it  goes,  bears  out  the  order  of 
events  above  described.  G.  W.  Lamplugh  states  that  the  only 
recognizable  post-Glacial  marine  deposit  is  a  widely  extending  raised 
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beach,  10  to  12  feet  above  high-water  mark,  which  bears  on  its  surface 
Neolithic  chipped  flints.  Where  the  beach  is  broad,  the  flints  are  much 
more  abundant  on,  if  not  confined  to,  the  landward  parts;  so  that 
while  this  portion  had  been  already  elevated  in  Neolithic  times,  the 
elevation  of  the  seaward  portion  may  be  post-Neolithic.  There  is 
some  evidence  of  a  slight  subsequent  submergence.^ 

In  the  north-east  of  England,  in  the  Humber  estuary,  a  very  similar 
order  of  events  can  be  adduced.  The  evidence  goes  to  show  a  high 
post-Glttcial  land  surface — an  eroded  surface  of  Boulder-clay  some  50 
feet  higher  than  the  present  land-level.  Peat  formed  on  this  surface 
in  a  temperate  climate.  Then  came  rapid  depression*  and  deposition  of 
a  considerable  thickness  of  marine  warp.  Emergence  succeeded,  as 
witnessed  by  an  upper  peat-bed.  A  final  slight  submergence  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  this  upper  peat  is  now  near  low  water ;  but 
Clement  Eeid  suggests  that  the  apparent  depression  may  be  due  to  a 
change  in  the  tides.  No  human  remains  help  to  date  any  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  series.' 

In  central  Scotland,  also,  though  authorities  have  differed  as  to  the 
dating  of  the  changes  of  level,  the  phenomena  present  a  striking  con- 
cordance with  those  observed  in  our  own  district.  An  excellent 
general  description  of  the  post-Glacial  succession  is  given  by  Jamieson.* 
Above  the  Glacial  deposits  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tay  and  Forth  lies  a 
bed  of  peat,  an  undoubted  land  surface,  on  which  rest  the  Carse  clays, 
marine  silt^  which  yield  a  fauna  identical  with  that  of  our  Lovrer 
Estuarine  Clay,  /S^o^i^Tw/arta^^tfr^^a  being  characteristic;  their  fauna 
indicates  ''a  climate,  if  anything,  milder  than  at  present."  Elsewhere 
around  the  coast  raised  beaches,  corresponding  in  elevation  with  the 
Carse  deposits,  are  frequent.  Eesting  on  the  Carse  clays  or  raised 
beaches,  peat,  8  to  14  feet  in  thickness,  occurs  in  places,  and  thick 
masses  of  blown  sand.  Also  shell-mounds  with  chipped  flints, 
and  elsewhere  worked  flints  lying  on  the  material  of  the  old  beach. 
The  level  of  the  Carses  and  beaches  shows  a  former  depression 
of  25  to   30  feet  below  present  levels  around  the  Frith  of  Forth ; 


» •*  The  Geology  of  the  Isle  of  Man,"  pp.  402-4.    1903.    (Mem.  Geol.  Survey) 
3  S.  y.  Wood,  jun.,   and  J.   L.  £ome :    '*  On  the  Glacial  and  Postglacial 

Structure  of  South-east  Yorkshire,"   Q.  J.  G.  S.,  xxiv.,    pp.    166-159.     1868. 

Clement  Keid:    <*  Geology  of  Holdemess,"  pp.   77,   111.   1886  (Mem.    Geol. 

Surrey.) 

'  T.  F.   Jamieson :  **  History  of  the  last  geological  changes  in   Scotland," 

Q.  J.  G.  S.,  xxi.,  161-203.     1866. 

B.  I.  A.  PROC,  VOL.  XXV.,  SBC.  c]  [16] 
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but  this  elevation  decreases  northwai-d  to  some  8  feet  in  Aberdeen- 
shire. 

Thus  to  the  comparison  of  movements  in  the  Belfast  and  Mersey 
districts  on  p.  158,  we  may  add  the  following  succession  of  events  in 
the  Forth  and  Tay  districts  as  sketched  by  Jamieson  : — 

(1).  Land   surface  of  Boulder-clay,  at   a  higher  level  than  the 

present  land  surface. 
(2).  Growth  of  peat  upon  this  surface. 
(3).  Submergence   to  a   depth  of   25  to  30  feet   below  present 

level. 
(4).  Formation  of  estuarine  beds  (the  Carse  clays),  raised  beaches, 

and  caves.     Man  now  in  the  country. 
(5).  Elevation  to  about  present  level. 
(6).  Accumulation  of  peat  and  of  blown  sand. 

Though  not  so  complete  as  the  Irish  or  English  accounts,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  above  closely  follows  these,  «.nd  only  differs  in  the  absence 
of  certain  details  which  further  investigation  might  have  supplied. 

Jamieson  and  subsequent  authors  record  the  finding  of  traces  of 
man  of  various  ages — stone  celts,  dug-out  canoes,  and  anchors,  &c., 
of  iron,  in  the  Carses  ;  and  the  occurrence  of  the  last-named  led  Sii'  A . 
Geikie  ^  and  others  to  infer  a  Roman  or  post- Rom  an  age  for  the  elevation. 
But  Munro,'  in  a  recent  summing-up  of  the  question,  discussing  the 
age  of  the  uplift,  concludes  that  '*  in  Scotland  this  movement  was 
subsequent  to  the  appearance  of  man  in  the  district,  but  prior  to  the 
Roman  occupation  of  Britain."  In  his  examination  and  cross- 
examination  in  the  '*  gold  ornaments  "  trial,'  Munro  fully  deals  with 
the  evidence,  which  he  regards  as  untrustworthy  and  inadequate, 
which  has  been  put  forward  relegating  the  uplift  to  the  period  when 
iron  was  in  use  in  the  country  or  to  a  subsequent  time ;  and  he  strongly 
expresses  his  opinion  in  favour  of  a  pre-Christian,  and  possibly 
Neolithic,  date  for  the  elevation  of  the  land.* 


^  <<  On  the  date  of  the  last  eleyation  of  central  Scotland."  Q.  J.  G.  S.,  zyiii., 
218-232.  1862. 

2  Loe,  eit,^  p.  285. 

^Loccit.,  pp.  94-101. 

*  NoTB  ADDED  IN  pRESs. — Since  the  reading  of  our  Paper,  Dr.  Munro  has 
reverted  to  this  question,  and  puhlished  an  important  Paper  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinb., 
vol.  zxr.,  pp.  242-272.  1904)  on  the  age  of  the  final  uplift  in  Scotland,  a  propas 
of  the  evidence  given  at  the  *^  gold  ornaments  *'  trial,  already  referred  to.   In  this. 
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Anotlier  important  general  account  of  the  central  Scottisli  post- 
Glacial  series  is  given  by  James  Geikie.*  After  pointing  out  the 
apparent  break  in  the  succession  (see  p.  152,  sv^ra)  which  occurs 
between  the  newest  Glacial  deposits  and  the  overlying  beds,  he  says 
that  the  submerged  peat,  which  is  in  many  places  present  as  the  oldest 
member  of  the  post-Glacial  series,  is  in  the  estuaries  of  the  Eorth  and 
Tay  of  clearly  older  date  than  the  25-foot  raised  beaches  and  the 
Carse  clays,  since  it  may  everywhere  be  seen  passing  underneath  them. 
The  peat  is  now  generally  found  at  about  mean-tide  level,  but  varies 
in  level  from  high  tide  to  below  low  tide.  It  is  abundantly  proved  to 
be  an  old  land-surface,  and  shows  a  higher  former  land-level  than 
that  at  present  existing.  The  plants  of  the  peat  prove  that  the 
climate  at  the  period  of  its  deposition  was  not  less  genial  than 
the  present  climate.  The  Carse  clays  overlie  the  peat  to  a  depth 
of  from  10  to  45  feet,  their  surface  being  generally  from  25  to  45 
feet  above  present  sea-level.  These  clays  are  of  estuarine  origin; 
marine  shells  occur  in  them  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  valleys, 
Scrohieularia  piperata  being  characteristic.  They  consist  of  fine 
silts,  usually  dull  brown  or  dirty  gray  in  colour ;  and  certain  characters 
seem  to  point  to  a  greater  rainfall  than  at  present,  and  a  lower 
winter  temperature,  with  local  glaciation  in  the  mountain  valleys. 


the  evidence  assigning  a  Roman  or  post- Roman  date  to  the  upheaval  U  destruc- 
tively criticised  in  detail,  and  the  Kincardine  Roman  road  and  bronze  caldron  are 
discussed  as  proving  a  pro-Roman  land-level  as  high  as  that  existing  at  present. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  Paper,  some  further  important  evidence  is  quoted — 
namely,  the  finding  of  a  Bronze  Age  cemetery  at  Joppa  (Proc.  S.  A.  Scotland, 
vol.  xvi.,  p.  419.  1882),  the  interments  being  4  to  6  feet  below  a  ground  surface 
which  is  only  12  to  14  feet  above  high-water  mark ;  and  the  finding  of  a  set  of 
bronze  axes  of  early  type  on  the  sea-shore,  near  Culzean  Castle,  Ayrshire  (Proc. 
S.  A.  Scotland,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  436.  1883},  in  a  crevice  beneath  a  ledge  of  rock, 
against  which  were  heaped  up  a  few  feet  of  gravel,  the  spot  being  about  25  feet 
above  high  water.  The  first  of  these  finds  dearly  proves  that  the  movement  of 
elevation  was  at  least  nearly  complete  in  Bronze  Age  times.  From  the  circum- 
stances of  the  second  find,  Dr.  Munro  draws  the  conclusion  that  the  upheaval  was 
not  yet  complete  at  the  beginning  of  the  Bronze  Age,  since  he  assumes  the  ''few 
feet  of  gravel**  to  be  deposited  by  the  sea.  But  in  the  absence  of  geological  evi- 
dence bearing  out  this  assumption,  and  showing  that  the  gravel  was  actually  portion 
uf  an  undisturbed  raised  beach,  we  cannot  consider  the  case  for  a  termination  of  the 
emergence  so  late  as  the  Bronze  Age,  as  proved.  But,  in  any  case,  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  between  late  Neolithic  and  early  Bronze  Age,  and  the  main  facts  go 
to  maintain  a  very  much  pre- Roman  date  for  the  emergence. 
1  «  Prehistoric  Europe,"  chaps.  xvi.-xvii.   1881. 

[IS]* 
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ThiB  description,  taken  from  the  deposits  of  the  Tay  basin,  applies- 
equally  to  those  of  the  Forth,  except  that  here  the  peat  has  not  been 
actually  seen.  Canoes  and  "rude  implements  and  weapons"  have 
been  found  in  the  Carse  clays  down  to  a  considerable  depth,  but 
rarely.  Subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  Carses,  the  sea  retired 
from  about  50  feet  above  present  level  to  25  feet  above  present  level,, 
where  a  pause  resulted  in  the  f  oimation  of  well-marked  beaches,  with 
which  are  associated  bronze  implements ;  the  fauna  shows  a  climate 
not  colder  than  the  present.  The  final  elevation  took  place  "long: 
after  the  knowledge  of  metals  had  been  introduced." 

The  author's  summary  of  the  succession  of  events  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Tay,  Forth,  and  South  £sk,  may  be  digested  as  follows : — 

(1).  Long  after  the  "retreat  of  the  Glacial  sea,"  the  land  stood* 
higher  than  at  present,  and  arboreal  vegetation  extended 
widely,  in  a  climate  not  less  genial  than  the  present. 

(2).  Submergence  to  a  depth  of  26  to  40  feet  below  present  leveh 
Accumulation  of  marine  silts  with  Scrohicularia  piperata.. 

(3).  Accumulation  of  thick  beds  of  silt.  Water  generally  too  fresh 
in  the  estuaries  for  marine  molluscs. 

(4).  Elevation  until  the  land  stood  higher  than  at  present. 

(5).  Depression,  bringing  about  present  conditions. 

The  extremely  close  correspondence  of  this  series  of  events  to  that 
w;e  have  described  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  also  to  the  Mersey 
series  (p.  158,  supra)^  will  be  at  once  noticed.  The  only  important 
difference  lies  in  the  correlation  of  the  fluctuations  with  the  periods 
of  early  human  history.  While  making  the  50-foot  submergence, 
during  which  the  Carses  were  formed,  Neolithic,  James  Geikie  dates 
the  2 5 -foot  raised  beaches,  which  resulted  from  a  pause  in  the  emer- 
gence, as  of  Bronze  Age.^  But  while  the  evidence  shows  that  these 
beaches  are  not  newer  than  that,  they  may  prove  to  be  older,  as  we 
believe  is  the  case  with  the  corresponding  beach  in  Ireland. 

In  the  district  of  East  Fife,  while  admitting  the  succession 

(1).  25-foot  raised  beach, 

(2).  Peat, 

(3).  Glacial  beds, 


»  Loe.  eit.,  pp.  402-3,  428-9. 
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as  recorded  by  Thomas  Brown,*  Sir  A.  Geikie'  considers  that  the 
evidence  for  post-Glacial  submergence  of  even  a  small  extent  is  not 
convincing,  and  agrees  with  Fleming,'  who,  long  before,  referred  the 
formation  of  the  peat  (which  in  that  district  occurs  as  low  as  low- 
water  mark)  to  accumulation  in  lagoons. 

In  central  Scotland,  then,  as  in  north-western  England,  we  find  a 
scries  of  oscillations  closely  corresponding  with  those  of  our  district. 
Opinion  as  to  the  date  of  the  several  movements  in  England  and 
Scotland  is  not  concordant.  It  seems  clear  that  the  material  for  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  question  is  available  on  the  ground,  and 
such  a  research  appears  highly  desirable. 


Limits  of  th^  Area  affected  hy  the  Fluctuations. 

Jamieson's  observation  concerning  the  decrease  in  elevation  of  the 
post-Glacial  raised  beach  northward  of  the  Forth  is  highly  interesting, 
and  may  excuse  a  brief  divergence  from  the  subject  immediately  at 
band.  His  observation  is  borne  out  by  the  absence  of  raised  beaches 
in  Orkney  and  Shetland,  on  which  Sir  A,  Geikie  has  quite  recently 
commented  ;*  and  James  Geikie,  writing  of  the  excellent  development 
of  the  25-foot  beach  in  the  Forth  district,  remarks  that  "further 
north  the  best-marked  raised  beaches  occur  at  lower  levels."'  In 
Ireland,  the  decrease  of  elevation  southward  is  very  marked ;  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  final  movement  of  elevation,  at  any  rate,  was 
greatest  in  northern  England,  southern  Scotland,  and  northern  Ireland. 

In  Ireland,  south  of  this  area  of  uniform  movements,  the  widely- 
extending  early-Glacial  raised  beach,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made  (p.  150),  points  to  a  land-level  not  lower  than  the  present 
ever  since  Glacial  times,  since  a  depression  of  even  a  few  feet  would 
liave  resulted  in  a  sweeping  away  by  the  waves  of  the  loose  deposits 
of  the  Glacial  beach.     On  the  Welsh  coast  opposite,  the  bone-beds 


1  «  On  the  arctic  shell-beds  of  £lie  and  Errol,  viewed  in  connexion  with  our 
other  glacial  and  recent  deposiu."  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinb.,  xziv.,  pp.  617-634. 
1867. 

'  "Geology  of  Eastern  Fife,'»  pp.  306-321.     1902. 

>  '<  On  a  submarine  forest  in  the  Frith  of  Tay."  Trans.  £oy.  Soc.,  Edinb., 
ix.  pp.  419-431.     1822. 

*  **  Anniversary  Address,'*  1004,  i&fn,  eit,,  pp.  zciii,  ciii. 

*  "  Prehistoric  Europe,"  p.  418. 
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of  the  caves  at  Gower/  which  rest  on  a  beach  10  to  30  feet  above 
the  present  beach,  and  are  older  than  the  Boulder-clay,  bear  witness 
to  a  similar  absence  of  post-Glacial  submergence  of  any  considerable 
amount  in  south  Wales.  And  in  the  same  district,  as  regards  post- 
Glacial  times,  the  series  of  alternating  silts  and  peats  at  Barry  Docks, 
carefully  placed  on  record  by  Strahan,"  points  to  a  steady  dropping  of 
the  land,  amounting  to  55  feet,  during  a  period  extending  from  some 
time  after  the  close  of  the  Glacial  epoch  to  apparently  the  present 
day.  But  the  dating  of  the  uppermost  peat-bed  at  Barry  as  Neolithic, 
on  account  of  the  occurrence  therein  of  a  fragment  of  a  polished  flint 
celt,  which,  according  to  Professor  Hughes,  **  seems  to  have  been  used 
subsequently  as  a  strike- a-light,*'  though  accepted  by  Sir  A.  Geikie, 
can  hardly  be  considered  satisfactory — though  it  is  quite  possible  that 
that  bed  is  Neolithic. 

At  Southampton  the  Neolithic  or  post-Neolithic  age  of  the  sub- 
mergence seems  better  established.  We  have  not  seen  the  Paper  of 
T.  W.  Shore  and  J.  W.  Elwes,'  quoted  by  Sir  A.  Geikie,*  but  it  would 
appear  that  a  third  bed  of  peat,  descending  to  43  feet  below  mean-tide 
level,  yielded,  in  addition  to  an  abundant  flora  similar  to  the  present, 
and  remains  of  Red-deer,  Boar,  Hare,  Eeindeer,  and  Bos  primigenius^ 
some  flint-flakes,  a  hammer-stone,  and  a  bone  needle.  These  records 
are  not  inconsistent,  the  Cork  beach  proving  Glacial  elevation  and 
post-Glacial  depression,  the  Barry  and  Southampton  silts  and  peats, 
lying  at  a  lower  level,  representing  the  latter  movement  only.  But,  in 
any  case,  the  evidence  at  either  Cork,  Barry,  or  Southampton  precludes 
such  a  sequence  of  movement  as  took  place  in  northern  Ireland. 

In  Devonshire,  an  identical  succession  of  events  was  traced  by 
Ussher*  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago— namely,  '*intra-Glacial"  beach- 
formation,  considerable  elevation,  growth  of  forests  and  formation  of 
peat,  and  gradual  submergence  bringing  in  present  levels.  Professor 
Boyd  Dawkins,  after  quoting  from  Godwin- Austen  (Geological  Report 


1  B.  H.  Tiddeman :  "  On  the  Age  of  the  Raised  Beach  of  Southern  Britain,  as 
seen  in  Gower."    Report  of  Brit.  Assoc,  for  1900,  pp.  760-762. 

'A.  Strahan:  ''On  submerged  Land-surfaces  at  Barry,  Glamorganshire.'* 
Q.  J.  G.  S.  lu.,  pp.  474-489.  1896.  A.  Strahan  and  T.  C.  Cantrill:  *'The 
Country  around  Cardiff,"  pp.  82-94.  1902  (Mem.  Geol.  Surv.). 

'  Papers  and  Proc.  Hampshire  Field  Club,  no.  iii.,  p.  43.     1889. 

*  "Anniversary  Address,"  1904,  torn,  cit, 

»W.  A.  E.  Ussher:  **The  Chronological  Value  of  the  Pleistocene  Deposits  of 
DeTon."     Q.  J.  G.  S„  xxxiv.,  pp.  454-458.     1878. 
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on  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset,  in  Q.  J.  G.  S.,  xxi.,  1865)  a 
similar  succession,  narrates  his  own  finding  of  worked  flints  in 
angular  detritus  and  clayey  land-wash  underlying  submerged  forest- 
beds  in  Devonshire.* 

There  is,  indeed,  in  the  British  Islands  widespread  evidence  of 
Glacial  emergence,  a  high  land-level  extending  into  post-Glacial  times, 
and  post-Glacial  submergence*  It  is  the  sharp  Neolithic  uprise  that 
is  the  distinctive  character  of  the  Belfast-Forth-Mersey  area. 

In  this  connexion  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Munro,'  from  a  survey  of 
the  European  evidence,  concludes  that  along  a  line  passing  ixom 
the  north  of  Ireland  through  central  Scotland  and  Sweden,  the  land 
has  risen  during  the  Neolithic  period ;  while  in  the  south  of  England, 
Brittany,  extreme  south  of  Sweden,  southern  Baltic,  and  central 
Europe,  the  land  has  been  gradually  sinking  during  that  same  period. 
Mellard  Eeade,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  he  finds  in  Belgium' 
records  of  a  series  of  oscillations  closely  corresponding  with  those  of 
Lancashire.  So  that  the  impression  produced  by  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
evidence  is  that  these  recent  slight  fluctuations  are  of  an  uneven  and 
local  character. 

This  conclusion,  it  may  be  pointed  out,  has  more  than  a  local 
interest,  bearing,  as  it  does,  on  the  question  as  to  whether  such  changes 
in  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land  are  actually  due  to  a  displacement 
of  the  level  of  the  ocean  or  of  the  land-masses.  The  evidence  which 
we  have  had  under  review  lends  no  support  to  the  contention  of  Suess* 
that  these  changes  are  due  to  a  variability  of  the  sea-level,  but  tends 
to  confirm  the  view  lately  restated  by  Sir  A.  Geikie  that  **  the  changes 
of  level  of  which  our  islands  fumidi  such  signal  illustrations,  have 
been  primarily  due,  not  to  any  oscillations  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
but  to  movements  of  the  terrestrial  crust  connected  with  the  slow 
cooling  and  contraction  of  our  globe."* 


1  "  Early  Man  in  Britain,"  pp.  247-248.     1880. 

'  Robert  Mnnro :  '*  On  the  Halation  between  Archaeology,  Chronology,  and  Land 
Oscillations  in  Post-glacial  Times."  Arehaologieal  Journal^  Ir.,  pp.  269-285. 
1898. 

>  Q.  J.  G.  S.,  liv.,  pp.  676-681.     1898. 

*  "  Das  Antlitz  der  Erde." 

B  <*  Anniyersary  Address,"  1904,  already  quoted. 
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FuBTHKR  Notes  ov  the  Lahne  Kaised  Beach. 

The  raised  beach  of  the  Ciirran,  at  Lame,  is  of  the  highest 
importance  in  our  present  subject,  considered  either  geologically  or 
archseologically.  Seven  or  eight  years  ago  the  Northern  Counties 
Railway  Company  cleared  out  the  gravel,  which  formed  an  escarp- 
ment on  the  southern  side  of  their  line  .at  Lame  Harbour,  back  to  the 
boundary  of  their  property,  and  dressed  the  cutting  down  to  an  even 
slope ;  and  thus  the  classical  section  of  the  Lame  raised  beach,  so 
often  visited  by  geologists  and  archseologists,  disappeared  for  ever. 
Fortunately,  this  section — the  most  instructive  which  the  Curran  of 
Lame  has  yielded — ^had  previously  been  systematically  investigated, 
described,  and  measured.  Other  sections,  formerly  available,  are  also 
no  longer  exposed.  Last  Easter,  with  kind  aid  from  Mr.  B.  D. 
Wise,  chief  engineer  to  the  railway  company,  we  spent  three  days 
directing  digging  operations  at  the  Curran,  in  order  to  procure  for 
the  Academy's  collection  a  further  series  of  localized  worked  flint-s 
from  various  depths  in  the  gravels.  In  view  of  the  destruction  of 
former  sections,  and  the  prospect  of  building  or  other  operations 
obscuring  those  that  remain,  it  may  be  well  to  place  on  record  what 
observations  we  made,  and  to  attempt  a  general  description  of  the 
geological  topography  of  this  interesting  spot  from  the  materials  that 
are  available. 

The  general  configuration  of  the  ground  is  seen  in  Plate  IV.  The 
Curran  consists  of  a  long  tapering  gravel-spit,  rising  from  10  to  20  feet 
above  high -water  mark,  and  extending  from  the  west  side  of  the 
narrow  entrance  of  Lame  Lough  southward  into  the  waters  of  the 
bay  for  a  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  gravels  are  clean, 
and  include  many  marine  shells  ;  they  rest  in  some  places  on  Boulder- 
clay  ;  in  other  sections,  a  bed  of  blue  Estuarine  Clay,  accompanied  by 
blackish  sands  and  gravels,  is  interposed  between.  The  peculiar  interest 
of  the  Lame  raised  beach  in  local  geology  and  archsBology,  as  is  well 
known,  rests  on  the  fact  that  from  top  to  base  (a  maximum  depth  of 
20  feet)  it  yields  worked  flints  of  Neolithic  type. 

The  geology  of  the  Curran  having  been  already  described  in  several 
papers,^  we  need -not  repeat  here  what  is  already  published,  but  proceed 
at  once  to  the  additional  details  which  we  wish  to  place  on  record. 

^  For  an  account  of  the  litemture  of  the  Bubject,  and  of  the  beds  themselyes,  nee 
Praeger's  "Report  on  the  Lame  Gravels,"  ** Report  on  the  Estuarine  Clays,"  and 
**  Report  on  the  Raised  Beaches,'*  already  referred  to. 
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Map  of  the  Curran  at  Lame.     Scale — 6  inches  to  1  mile 
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A  ridge  or  mound  of  Boulder-clay,  which  attains  a  maximum 
height  of  18  feet  above  present  high  water,  runs  (or  ran — for  much  of 
it  has  been  long  removed)  north-east  from  the  south  side  of  the  arcli 
over  the  railway  across  the  site  of  the  British  Aluminium  Company's 
works  (from  2>  to  Fon  plan,  fig.  2).  This  ridge  has  a  steep  slope  on 
either  side.  Southwards,  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  Gurran,  the 
Boulder- clay  is  seen  again  a  couple  of  feet  above  high  water.  In  the 
opposite  direction,  the  ground  drops  to  the  northward ;  and  a  depres- 
sion runs  across  the  base  of  the  Curran  promontory  from  sea  to  sea. 
Bay  Road,  which  is  level  from  end  to  end,  occupies  the  centre  of  this 
hollow.  Cuttings  here  showed  no  trace  of  Boulder-clay  down  to  about 
half-tide  level.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  during  the  period  of 
submergence  in  which  the  gravels  and  associated  beds  accumulated, 
this  ridge  of  Boulder-clay  formed  an  island,  and  later  a  tidal  bank, 
against  and  finally  over  which  the  gravels  were  deposited.  That  the 
Boulder-clay  ridge  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves  before  it 
got  covered  over  with  gravels  was  evident  in  one  of  our  trial  pits, 
where  its  surface  was  found  to  be  covered  with  large  sub- angular 
blocks  of  stone  clearly  derived  from  the  attrition  of  the  clay.  On  this 
boulder-beach,  the  characteristic  implement-bearing  gravels  were  laid 
down  to  a  depth  at  this  spot  of  10  feet.  The  Boulder-clay  bank  rises 
near  its  northern  end  (at  the  Aluminium  Works)  to  1 8  feet  above  present 
high  water,  or  only  2  feet  less  than  the  highest  point  of  the  gravels. 
The  gravels  are  thickest  just  to  the  leeward  (southward)  of  this  knoll ; 
and  the  whole  conformation  of  the  Curran  shows  that  the  gravels 
collected  around,  and  as  a  long  tail  behind  this  Boulder-clay  islet,  on 
each  side  of  which  the  tides  streamed  up  and  down. 

Prior  to  the  deposition  of  the  gravels,  fine  blue  Estuarine  Clay  was 
laid  down  in  the  depressions,  both  to  the  north  and  Routh  of  this  knoll. 
The  formation  of  this  mud  is  not  so  easy  to  account  for,  requiring,  as 
it  does,  water  free  from  violent  currents.  Perhaps  we  may  reasonably 
assume  that  at  that  period  the  gravels  formed  a  barrier  further  on 
the  seaward  side,  and  shut  out  the  waves  of  the  open  sea,  even  as  the 
Curran  gravels  do  now ;  and  that  on  further  subsidence  of  the  land, 
the  gravelly  beach  advanced  till  it  covered  the  clay  as  at  present. 
Across  the  Bay  Road  depression,  a  broad,  yellow,  sandy  beach-deposit 
intervenes  between  the  clay  and  the  overlying  gravels,  facing  the  open 
sea ;  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  Boulder-clay  islet,  fronting  the 
sheltered  waters  of  the  lough,  thin  beds  of  black  sand,  the  product  of 
the  muddy  waters  of  the  bay,  overlie  the  clay. 

The  gravels  themselves  vary  ^eatly  in  the  sections  exposed,  not 
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only  in  thickness,  but  in  their  texture.  A  coarse,  clean  gravel,  with 
an  abundant  sandy  matrix,  is  the  characteristic  deposit.  The  pebbles  are 
chiefly  basalt  and  chalk  ;  with  them  are  occasional  pieces  of  the  Cushen- 
dun  eurite,  the  riebeckite  grauophyre  of  Ailsa  Craig,  and  other  erratics 
common  in  the  local  Boulder-clays,  from  the  washing  down  of  which 
the  gravel  is  probably  in  large  part  derived.  The  base  is  usually 
sandy  ;  and  at  various  levels  in  the  gravels,  sandy  beds  several  feet 
thick  alternate  with  the  coarser  material.  The  several  zones  are  often 
cross-bedded ;  thus,  in  the  section  examined  by  the  Belfast  Field  Club 
in  1889,  two  thick  beds  of  coarse  gravel  were  separated  by  several  feet 
of  sands,  all  three  zones  having  a  different  bedding.  At  the  harbour 
ballast-pit  {Z  on  fig.  2),  recently  examined,  on  the  other  hand,  10  feet 
of  gravels  and  3  feet  of  underlying  sands  had  a  uniform,  slight  dip 
northward  from  top  to  base  (Plate  YII.). 

A  suflicient  number  of  sections  of  the  Curran  beds  is  now  available 
to  allow  us  to  understand  the  modelling  of  the  spot.  In  fig.  8  these 
sections  are  shown,  excepting  a  section  along  the  line  WX  (Bay  Eoad), 
which  has  been  already  illustrated  in  the  Academy's  Proceedings  (3rd 
series,  vol.  iv.,  plate  1,  1897).  The  position  of  the  several  sections  is 
marked  on  the  plan,  fig.  2.  The  section  exposed  on  the  beach  at 
Curran  Point  (P  on  plan)  shows  the  gravels  resting  on  Boulder-clay 
at  a  little  above  high  water.  No  section  is  then  available  till  we  come 
to  the  railway  cuttings,  where  the  fine  series  of  beds  exposed  by  the 
digging  of  the  Belfast  Field  Club  Committee  in  1889  {B  on  plan)  shows 
a  depression  of  the  Boulder-clay,  occupied  by  the  Estuarine  Clay  series, 
overlaid  by  a  great  depth  of  beach-gravels.  Sections  A  and  C  were 
measured  by  us  on  our  recent  visit.  The  three  sections  A,  B^  Ciorm  a 
west-to-east  cross-section  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  railway  cutting, 
A  being  distant  1 50  feet  from  jB,  and  ^170  feet  from  C.  Only  350  feet 
northward  of  this  cross -section,  the  Boulder-clay  has  risen  up  to  form 
the  islet  already  described,  F  being  on  the  summit  of  the  knoll  in  the 
Aluminium  Works.  The  section  at  Z  in  the  harbour  ballast-pit,  300 
feet  eastward  of  F,  shows  the  rapid  dip  of  the  Boulder-clay,  and  its 
sea-eroded  surface.  Finally,  800  feet  to  the  northward  of  the  knoU, 
we  have  the  section  F(now  destroyed)  at  the  old  pottery,  where  again, 
the  Boulder-clay  has  dipped,  and  the  Estuarine  Clay  fills  the  hollow, 
with  beach-gravels  above  it.  The  cross-section  JTX  along  Bay  Bead, 
referred  to  above  as  already  figured  in  these  ProeeedingSy  must  finally 
be  added  to  the  series. 

To  trace  biiefiy  the  history  of  the  Curran.  In  early  post-Qlacial 
times,  we  find  a  ridge  of  Boulder-clay  occupying  roughly  the  site  of 
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the  present  raised  beach.  At  the  period  of  the  growth  of  the  peat-bed 
of  Belfast — the  earliest  post-Glacial  deposit  locally  recognisable — this 
ridge  was  joined  by  a  broad  base  to  the  rising  lands  north  of  Lame 
town ;  and  its  crest  was  at  least  fifty  feet  above  high  water.  Depres- 
sion setting  in,  the  ridge,  lying  in  the  tide-swept  entrance  of  Larne 
Lough,  suffered  denudation,  and  the  sea  presently  broke  througL 
across  the  neck  which  joined  it  to  the  mainland.  The  sweeping  away 
of  the  clay  on  the  seaward  (eastern)  side  left  a  beach  of  boulders, 
which  no  doubt  served  to  check  further  denudation.  A  barrier, 
probably  of  gravels,  occupying  somewhat  the  position  of  the  present 
sea-margin  from  the  steamboat  quays  northward,  allowed  of  the 
deposition  locally  of  fine  mud  and  blackish  sand  in  the  shallow  waters 
at  the  back  of  it.  As  submergence  continued,  we  find  a  mass  of  yellow 
sand,  full  of  shells,  thrown  across  the  seaward  end  of  the  Say  Eoad 
channel,  and  gravels  began  to  be  laid  down  against  and  around 
the  Gurran  islet,  especially  on  the  southern  side,  where  they  formed 
a  long  tail  moulded  by  the  tides.  Depression  continued  to  a  total 
amount  of  some  fifty  feet  or  more,  and  until  the  islet  sank  below  the 
sea,  allowing  a  few  feet  of  gravel  to  cover  its  highest  point.  By  & 
subsequent  emergence  (and,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Belfast  and 
other  places,  a  final  slight  depression),  the  Curran  was  left  as  it  was 
until  the  advent  of  railways  and  factories  broke  up  its  surface,  and. 
exposed  for  a  while  cuttings  through  the  several  beds  of  which  it  is 
built  up. 
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At  many  places  on  the  raised  beach,  between  Greenore,  County 
Louth,  and  Portstewart,  County  Londonderry,  flint  flakes,  with 
occasional  rude  "  implements,"  have  been  collected. 

The  shores  of  Belfast  Lough  were  formerly  a  famous  collecting- 
ground,  notably  at  Kilroot,  on  the  Antrim  side,  where  large  coarse 
flakes  were  abundant.  The  growth  of  watering-places  and  great 
increase  of  building  along  the  shores  of  the  lough  have  destroyed 
most  of  the  best  sites.  At  Ballyholme  Bay,  on  the  County  Down 
side,  a  flne  section  of  the  beach  was  formerly  exposed,  but  the  face 
has  been  since  trimmed  to  an  even  slope,  and  sown  with  grass. 

The  Laune  Flints. 

The  most  important  site  now  remaining  is  at  Lame,  County 
Antrim.  Attention  was  first  directed  to  this  site  by  G.  V.  Du  Noyer, 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  Ireland,  in  1868.^  Since  that  date  it  haa 
been  a  favourite  resort  of  collectors,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of 
the  flakes,  and  ease  with  which  they  can  be  gathered.  Indeed,  the 
flakes  are  so  abundant  that  the  untrained  visitor  finds  it  hard  to 
believe  that  they  are  not  due  to  some  natural  cause. 

The  Field  Club  Report. 

The  question  whether  the  flint  flakes  are  found  only  on  the  surface 
and  in  the  disturbed  surface  layers,  or  throughout  tiie  gravels,  liad 
been  for  some  time  in  controversy,  when,  about  1886,  a  committee  of 
the  Belfast  Naturalists'  Field  Club  was  appointed  **  to  investigate  the 
Lame  gravels,  and  determine  the  position  in  them  of  the  flint  flakes 
and  cores  for  which  they  are  noted."  The  final  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, drawn  up  by  B.  LI.  Praeger  in  1889,  represents  the  first 
systematic  examination  of  the  raised  beach  of  the  north-east  of 
Ireland  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  worked  fiiuts  in  the 
>{;ravels.' 

1  Q.  jr.  G.  S.,  vol.  XJtiv.,  p.  495;  Journal  R.  G.  S.  I.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  169.  Du 
Xoyer  presented  collections  of  specimens  from  Larne  and  Belfast  Lough  to  the 
Museum  of  the  Geological  Survey,  Ireland,  and  to  the  Jermyn-sti^eet  Museum, 
Xondon. 

'  Proc.  Belfaat  Nat.  Field  Club  (2),  iii.,  pp.  198-210,  1890. 
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A  section  was  opened  on  the  southern  side  of  the  railway  cutting 
through  the  Curran,  at  a  spot  where  the  surface  of  the  gravels  stood 
22  feet  above  high-watier  level.  The  section  was  cleared  down  to  the 
estuarine  clay,  a  deptli  of  21  feet.  A  trial  pit  was  further  sunk 
through  the  estuarine  clay  to  a  depth  of  8  feet,  or  in  all  a  depth  of 
29  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  gravels. 

As  regards  the  distribution  of  worked  flints  in  the  principal  section, 
it  was  found  that  the  uppermost  layer  of  gravelly  soil  (1  foot  6  inches) 
yielded  flakes  in  the  greatest  profusion.  The  flakes  were  all  of  a  very 
rude  type,  with  little  appearance  of  secondary  chipping,  the  edges 
blunt,  and  the  surface  much  oxidized.  Undoubted  cores  were  rare, 
and  no  scrapers  or  other  implements  were  found. 

In  the  succeeding  coarse  gravel  (4  feet  6  inches)  much  fewer 
flakes  were  found,  and  their  number  rapidly  diminished  as  the  depth 
increased,  ceasing  altogether  at  a  depth  of  from  4  to  5  feet  below  the 
surface.  In  character  the  flakes  were  identical  with  those  from  the 
surface  layer. 

In  the  next  following  sandy  layers  (3  feet  6  inches)  flakes  were 
very  rare,  only  two  being  found. 

In  the  coarse  gravel  below  the  sandy  layers  (8  feet  6  inches)  flakes 
occurred  sparingly  all  through  the  bed ;  a  few  cores  were  found,  and 
a  fine  example  of  a  rude  "celt**  (at  a  depth  of  11  feet  from  the 
surface).  It  was  noted  that  the  flints  were  fresher  and  less  oxidized 
than  those  in  the  upper  gravel,  and  the  edges  sharper. 

In  the  next  bed,  black  muddy  gravel  (2  feet  6  inches),  one 
fine  fiake  was  found  at  a  depth  of  19  feet  from  the  surface.  This 
bed  could  not  be  thoroughly  examined  on  account  of  water  rising 
in  it. 

The  statement  that  ** undoubted  cores  were  rare"  is  unexpected, 
as  cores  can  be  picked  up  in  numbers  in  the  talus  of  the  gravels,  and 
along  the  beach  wherever  a  section  is  exposed.  They  are  generally 
coarse  and  defective,  as  if  discarded  after  a  few  trial  flakes,  and  are 
usually  much  weathered.  The  good  pieces  were  probably  worked 
out,  and  fine  cores  are  very  rare,  but  the  characteristic  core-form  of 
those  which  can  still  be  collected  in  large  numbers  is  unmistakable, 
though  they  probably  should  be  looked  on  as  wasters  for  the  most 
part  rather  than  serviceable  cores. 

The  specimens  collected  by  the  committee  of  the  Belfast  Field 
Club  are  unfortunately  no  longer  forthcoming.  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  insisted  that  in  all  such  cases  a  type  series  of  specimens 
should  be  placed  in  some  public  museum  for  future  reference. 
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Personal  Investigations. 

In  1897,  we  (the  writers  of  this  paper)  made  a  further  examination 
of  the  Lame  gravels,  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
specimen  sections  for  the  National  Museum.  Mr.  J.  St.  J.  Phillips 
and  Mr.  E.  Welch,  of  the  Belfast  Naturalists'  Field  Club,  also  gave 
their  services;  and  Mr.  B.  D.  Wise,  m.inst. c.e.,  engineer  to  the 
Northern  Counties  Railway,  most  kindly  gave  all  the  facilities  in  his 
power  for  the  work. 

A  section  was  opened  on  the  southern  side  of  the  railway  cutting 
in  the  Curran,  close  to  the  spot  where  the  Field  Club  section  was 
excavated  in  1 889.  (The  sandy  band  is  a  marked  feature  in  this  section 
of  the  beach,  and  for  purposes  of  description  it  will  be  convenient 
to  use  the  terms  "  upper  gravels  "  and  **  lower  gravels  "  to  distinguish 
the  beds  of  coarse  gravels  above  the  sandy  layer  from  those  below  it.) 
Specimen  portions,  with  included  flints,  were  taken  here  of  the  upper 
and  lower  gravels.  A  core  was  got  at  a  depth  of  4  feet  (fig.  4,  No.  1)^ 
and  another  (below  the  sand)  at  a  depth  of  1 1  feet  from  the  surface 
(fig.  4,  No.  2).  But  very  few  cores  or  flakes  were  got  in  this  section, 
except  in  the  surface  layers.  In  the  aluminium  works,  at  the  other 
side  of  the  cutting,  a  good  sample  of  the  disturbed  gravelly  surface 
soil  containing  numerous  flakes  was  taken. 

Close  to  the  gate  lodge  of  the  aluminium  works  a  good  section  was 
exposed,  fronting  the  public  road  which  runs  beside  the  railway.  Here 
the  gravels  thin  out  on  the  bank  of  Boulder-clay  already  described 
{ante,  p.  168).  The  section  showed  about  5  feet  of  tiie  gravels 
resting  directly  on  the  Boulder-clay.  A  photograph  having  first  been 
procured  (Plate  VI.),  a  continuous  section  was  taken  from  the  surface 
to  the  Boulder-clay,  about  1  foot  wide  by  1  foot  deep.  It  has  been 
re-erected  in  the  Museum,  where  the  other  part  sections  have  also 
been  placed. 

During  the  excavation  a  considerable  collection  of  flakes  and  cores 
was  made,  each  {specimen  being  marked  at  the  time,  according  to  the 
place  and  depth  from  which  it  was  taken.  These  have  likewise  been 
placed  in  the  Museum,  and  lettered  to  correspond  with  the  levels  of  the 
sections.  No  scrapers  were  found,  and  only  one  flake  with  secondary 
working.  It  was  taken  from  a  depth  of  about  1  foot  8  inches  in  the 
aluminium  works  section.  Our  examinations  of  the  gravels  lust 
Easter  confirmed  the  previous  results.  We  shall  speak  later  of  the 
fiints  collected  on  that  occEision. 
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Patination  and  Ahrasim. 

The  flakes  from  the  surface  layers  and  upper  heda  of  coarse  gravel 
are  deeply  patinated,  presenting  a  white  deKt-like  appearance.  Tlie 
edges  are  much  chipped  and  abraded.  In  the  lower  beds  the  flints 
appear  to  be  somewhat  less  deeply  patinated,  and — a  more  important 
difference — are,  as  a  rule,  sharper  at  the  edges.  This  distinction  had 
been  already  noted  by  the  Field  Club  committee. 

Mr.  Enowles  states  that  he  has  found  flakes  and  cores  in  the 
gravels  which  have  had  the  hard  glazed  surface  worn  off  along  the 
ridges.  This,  he  considers,  shows  that  the  thick  delft-like  crust  had 
been  formed  on  the  flints  and  in  part  worn  away  before  they  were 
included  in  the  gravels,  and  that  therefore  the  worked  flints  are  older 
than  the  formation  in  which  they  are  found.^ 

Our  experience  is,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  that  of  the  Field 
Club  committee,  that  the  flints  with  abraded  crust  occur  chiefly  in  the 
upper  layers,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the  disturbed  surface  portion. 
Lower  down  the  flints  are  sharper  and  often  unpatinated  or  only  partly 
patinated.  A  large  number  of  the  flakes  got  in  the  aluminium  works 
were  quite  sharp  and  unpatinated.  The  sharpness  and  patination  of 
the  flakes  seem  indeed  to  vary  considerably,  not  only  with,  the  depth  but 
with  the  part  of  the  beach  examined.  In  our  recent  examination  we 
found  many  sharp  flints  near  the  surface  of  the  gravels  in  a  newly- 
tilled  field  at  the  coastguard  station  on  the  Curran  Point. 

Beach-rolling  is  not  a  marked  feature  of  the  flints.  In  the  surface- 
layers,  and  at  all  depths,  some  evidence  of  rolling  is  found  occasionally 
in  a  rubbing  down  of  the  edges  and  ridges  of  flints ;  but  it  is  not 
characteristic,  and  the  flakes  and  cores  present  a  contrast  to  many  of 
those  found  amongst  the  spread  gravels  of  the  present  beaches  at  Larne, 
which  are  often  so  much  rolled  as  to  be  hardly  recognisable.  This 
implies  that  the  gravels  of  at  least  the  more  inward  parts  of  the  raised 
beach  were  not  spread  and  exposed  to  wave-action  for  any  long  period 
during  the  deposition  of  the  gravels.  The  delft-like  and  white  colour 
of  the  patination  of  the  flakes  in  the  surface-layers — the  patination  of 
the  flints  in  the  lower  levels  being  of  a  cream-colour  and  less  glazed- 
looking — as  well  as  the  much-chipped  state  of  the  edges,  is,  no  doubt, 
a  result  in  part  of  the  constant  re-exposure  and  disturbance  of  the 
surface- layers  by  tillage.  At  some  places,  especially  towards  the 
point  of  the  Curran  (P),  we  found,  even  in  the  surface-layer,  numbers 

1  Proc.  R.  I.  A.,  2nd  Ser.,  vol.  ii.  (Polite  Lit.  and  Antiq.),  p.  437. 
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of  sharp  and  little  patinated  flakes.  This  was  a  portion  of  the  surface- 
gravels  that  had  not  been  disturbed,  or  possibly  the  site  of  comparatively 
recent  flaking. 

The  patination  of  a  flint  is  of  doubtful  value  as  an  indication  of 
antiquity.  It  depends  chiefly  on  the  ciicumstances  of  exposure,  the 
nature  of  the  bed,  and  quality  of  the  flint.  The  conditions  of  exposure 
on  a  beach  appear  to  be  specially  favourable  to  rapid  patination. 
Where  flints  have  remained  unexposed  in  a  non-porous  deposit,  they 
are  often  found  to  be  quite  fresh ;  and  we  have  taken  naturally  broken 
flints  from  the  Boulder-clay  which  were  translucent,  and  retained  the 
freshness  of  fracture  and  edges,  as  if  only  broken  yesterday. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  flints  when  first  taken  from  a  deposit 
are  often  dark,  and  partly  translucent,  but  when  they  dry  out  become 
grey  and  opaque.  Several  flakes  taken  from  the  aluminium  works 
section  have  turned  grey  and  opaque  in  the  Museum ;  in  fact,  an 
incipient  patination  may  be  said  to  have  begun.  The  evidence  of  the 
unrolled  flakes  in  the  lower  beds  points  to  the  working  of  the  flints 
having  been  contemporary  with  the  laying  down  of  the  gravels. 

The  series  of  flakes  from  the  section  in  the  aluminium  works 
(see  Plate  VI.),  which  we  will  now  describe  in  detail,  is  perhaps  the 
most  instructive  on  this  point. 

The  disturbed  surface  layer  ( 1  foot  3  inches)  yielded  weathered  and 
abraded  flakes  in  the  usual  abundance,  such  as  fig.  5,  ^os.  1  to  5.  At 
the  bottom  this  layer  passed  into  flner  gi'avel  (7  inches),  in  which  a 
considerable  number  of  unweathered  and  shai'p  flakes  were  found, 
representing  a  comparatively  undisturbed  deposit  or  pocket  (fig.  6, 
Nos.  1,  2).  Below  this  was  a  layer  of  coaree  stratified  gravel 
(6  inches).  In  this  layer  a  few  coarse  weathered  flakes  occurred, 
similar  to  the  sm*fuce  flakes.  Next  in  order  came  a  band  of  sand 
(10  inches) ;  in  it  a  few  broken  flints  were  found,  and,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sand,  resting  on  the  next  bed,  some  well-sti'uck  flakes  and  a 
rude  flint  '*  celt"  (fig.  6,  Kos.  3,  4).  The  flakes  and  celt  from  this 
sand-band  were  patinated,  but  not  deeply,  and  sand-stained  a  brown 
colour,  which  easily  distinguished  them  from  the  flints  from  the  other 
beds ;  the  edges  were  shai'p. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  sand-band  was  a  thin  layer  of  rolled  pebbles, 
about  4  inches  thick,  at  the  base  of  which  was  a  thin  ochreous  deposit 
from  decomposing  basalt  pebbles.  In  this  ochreous  deposit  numerous 
flakes  were  found  quite  unweathered  and  sharp,  marked  in  places  with 
ochre  stains  (fig.  6,  Nos,  5,  6).  Below  this  stony  layer  came  a  bed  of 
gravelly  clay  (I  foot  3  inches),  resting  directly  on  the  Boulder-clay. 
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Fio.  6. — Flakes  Scc^  from  the  section  in  the  Aluminium  Works  (near  Y),  Lame.    ^ 
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Throughout  this  bed,  down  to  the  Boulder-clay,  flakes  were  found 
unweathered  and  sharp  (fig.  6,  Nos.  8-9),  including  a  very  delicate 
and  well-formed  flake  (No.  9),  also  two  cores,  one  of  black  flint,  and 
the  other  of  translucent  yellow  flint  (No.  7). 

Tn  the  Boulder-clay  which  underlay  the  last  bed,  several  broken 
fragments  of  translucent  flint  were  found,  but  no  artificial  flakes. 
The  change  from  the  artificial  flakes  and  cores  of  the  lowest  bed  to  the 
naturally  broken  flints  of  the  Boulder-clay  was  most  instructive. 

The  condition  of  the  flints  in  the  gravelly  clay  below  the  f^and 
indicates  that  here,  on  the  slope  of  the  bank  of  Boulder-clay,  they 
escaped  the  beach  action,  and  lay  as  they  fell  from  the  hands  of  the 
flint-workers,  being  covered  up  gradually  as  the  land  sank,  till  at 
length  a  sandy  shore  overspread  the  bed  on  which,  as  the  land  sank 
further,  the  gravels  of  the  upper  beds  were  thinly  spread. 

The  only  place,  during  our  examination  of  the  gravels  last  Easter, 
at  which  a  systematic  collection  of  flakes  was  made,  was  the  ballast 
pit  Z  (Plate  VII.).  There  the  gravels  stood  10  to  12  feet  thick  on  the 
Boulder-clay,  passing  into  sand  at  the  bottom.  A  piece  5  ft.  by  4  ft.  was 
taken  down,  care  being  taken  to  guard  against  flakes  falling  from  higher 
levels  when  collecting.  The  disturbed  surface-layers,  here  as  at  the 
other  points,  yielded  great  quantities  of  chipped  and  abraded  flakes, 
not  counted  (fig.  7,  Nos.  1  and  2).  After  1  ft.  6  in.  flakes  became 
scarce ;  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  only  seven  flakes  were  got ;  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft. 
twenty-two  flakes  and  cores ;  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.,  thirty-eight  flakes 
and  cores  ;  from  8  ft.  to-  9  ft.,  twenty-two  flakes  and  cores.  After  a 
depth  of  9  feet,  flakes  and  cores  became  very  scarce  ;  between  9  and  10 
feet  only  six  were  found.     A  selection  of  these  is  illustrated  (flg.  7). 

Form  of  the  Flakes, 
A  noticeable  feature  of  the  Lame  flakes  is  the  number  of  examples 
in  which  the  bulb  of  percussion  is  at  the  narrow  end  of  the  flake  ;  the 
opposite  end  being  broad  and  thick  (fig.  6,  No.  1).  Moreover,  the 
broad,  thick  end  often  shows  a  portion  of  the  outer  crust  of  the  nodule 
from  which  the  flake  was  struck.  Flakes  of  this  class  are  so  numerous 
that  they  are  regarded  by  some  collectors  as  characteristic  of  the  Lame 
gravels,  as  also  of  the  raised  beach  sites  around  Belfast  Lough.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  are  the  outer  waste  flakes,  struck  off  in  the 
process  of  reducing  a  block  of  flint  to  the  proper  truncated  cone  shape, 
from  which  the  desired  flakes  could  then  be  struck.  A  core,  with 
replaced  flakes,  in  the  National  Museum,  prepared  by  the  Brandon 
flint-workers  to  illustrate  the  process  of  flaking,  shows  this  feature 


Klu.  7.  —Flakes  from  vaiiouit  dopths  at  tlie  IIuiLour  Ballast  Pit,  Lame. 
(See  Piute  vii).     j 
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particularly  well.  In  our  figures,  the  back  of  the  flakes  only  is  shoTrn 
as  a  rule  ;  but  in  all  cases  the  bulb  of  percussion  is  placed  uppermost. 
Where  the  depth  from  which  the  flake  or  core  was  taken  is  not  stated 
on  the  fig^ure,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  it  was  picked  up  among 
the  loose  flints  of  the  gravels. 

The  section  in  the  aluminium  works  at  Lame  shows,  however, 
that  from  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  beach  the  art  of  making 
delicate  and  skilfully  shaped  flakes  was  known.  The  delicate  flakes 
necessarily  suffered  most  in  the  gravels,  and  they  have  been  generally 
overlooked  by  collectors,  who  have  sought  the  large,  coarse  flakes, 
which  they  have  come  to  look  on  as  typical  of  the  site.  But,  in 
addition  to  specimens  collected  by  us,  Mr.  Coffey  has  obtained  from 
the  workmen  in  the  aluminium  works,  which  embrace  the  bank  of 
Boulder-clay  where  the  action  of  the  beach  was  least  active,  large 
numbers  of  slender  and  well-formed  flakes.  Typical  leaf-shaped  flakes 
are,  however,  comparatively  rare ;  an  example,  picked  up  in  the 
aluminium  works,  is  shown  (fig.  5,  I^o.  6). 

Larne  not  a  Dwelling' Site. 

The  Larne  gravels  were  not  a  dwelling-site.  The  general  evidence 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  a  quarry-shop,  or  roughing-out 
place,  where  the  flint  was  sought  and  flaked  to  carry  awuy.  This 
appears  to  be  the  only  adequate  explanation  of  the  enormous  number 
of  cores  and  waste  flakes  found  there.  Many  of  the  cores  are  evidently 
rejects,  cast  aside  after  a  few  trial  flakes  were  struck  off.  Thus  in 
fig.  4,  No.  4,  we  see  that,  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  quality  of  the  flint 
at  the  centre  of  the  core,  the  flakes  broke  off  short,  and  the  piece 
was,  no  doubt,  thrown  away  as  useless. 

The  absence  at  Lame  of  scrapers  and  flakes  with  secondary  dress- 
ing is  thus  sufficiently  accounted  for.  The  site  was  not  a  settlement, 
but  was  resorted  to  as  a  quarry  for  procuring  flakes,  which  were  then 
carried  away  to  be  used  for  various  purposes,  and  possibly  as  blanks 
for  further  specialization. 

The  Larne  Celt, 
The  rude  flint  celt  referred  to  (fig.  6,  No.  4)  was  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sand-layer.  It  was  also  in  the  undisturbed  gravels  that 
the  rude  celt,  mentioned  in  the  Field  Club  repoi-t,  was  found  in  the 
railway  section,  at  a  depth  of  11  feet  from  the  surface.  This  celt  has 
been  figured  by  Mr.  W.  Gray,  M.E.T.A.^     It  is  of  the  same  class  as 

1  Proc.  B.  N.  F.  C.  ^2),  vol.  iii.,  p.  GH. 
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that  from  the  alurainium  works.  A  third  example  of  these  rude 
<;elt8  was  found  hy  Mr.  R.  Young,  C.E.,  of  Belfast  (fig.  8,  No.  3). 
He  informed  Mr.  Coffey  that  it  was  found  at  a  considerable  depth  in 
the  gravels.  It  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Belfast  Natural  History 
and  Philosophical  Society. 

These  rude  celts,  thougli  commonly  known  as  '*Lame  type,"  are 
not  confined  to  Larne.  They  have  been  found  in  considerable  numbers 
in  the  denuded  gravels  of  the  raised  beach  at  other  stations.  Mr. 
Gray  has  figured  examples  from  Island  Magee  (the  opposite  shore  of 
Larne  Lough),  and  from  Holy  wood,  Cultra,  and  Ballyholme,  on  the 
County  Down  side  of  Belfast  Lough.  Mr.  Knowles  has  figured  an 
example  from  Kilroot  (Antrim  side),  and  one  from  Holywood.  Another 
example  from  Kilroot  is  in  the  National  Museum,  given  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Patterson,  M.K.I.A.  One  Mr.  Coffey  picked  up  on  the  beach  at  Port- 
stewart,  County  Londonderry,  is  shown,  fig.  8,  No.  6.  Pieces  more 
or  less  of  this  form  have  been  found  in  the  Bann  valley.  They  have, 
however,  been  found  in  greater  numbers  at  Lame,  and  along  the 
beach  at  Island  Magee  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Lough,  than  else- 
where. Mr.  Knowles  has  collected  over  100  specimens,  chiefly  at 
Lame  and  Island  Magee.  The  late  Rev.  G.  R.  Buick,  M.R.I.A.,  also 
collected  a  considerable  number  at  the  same  sites. 

The  most  distinguishing  feature  of  this  type  is  the  absence  of 
a  cutting  edge.  Tliey  are  more  or  less  pointed  at  both  ends,  but  no 
consistent  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  either  to  bring  the  ends  to 
a  point  or  to  form  a  cutting  edge.  They  resemble,  in  many  respects,  the 
roughly-chipped  celts  figured  by  Sir  John  Evans  in  chapter  iv.  of  his 
^'  Stone  Implements  of  Great  Britain,"  such  as  figs.  12-16,  and  ^g,  25, 
also  the  ruder  forms  from  the  flint  celt  factories  at  Cissbury,  regarded 
as  wasters,  or  unmarketable  pieces.^  Mr.  Knowles  describes  them  as 
mostly  triangular  in  section ;'  but  many  in  his  collection  are  of  a  more 
or  less  oval  section,  that  is,  rounded  on  both  faces  (fig.  8,  No.  1, 
found  on  the  beach  at  Island  Magee) ;  and  some  are  simply  irregular 
blocks,  such  as  fig.  8,  No.  2,  which  was  found,  at  a  depth  of  five  feet, 
in  the  gravels  near  station  Z,  at  Lame.  Some  of  the  specimens  are 
small,  such  as  fig.  8,  Nos.  4  and  6,  from  Lame,  now  in  the  Knowles 
collection. 

The  question  arises,  Are  these  implements  of  a  special  form,  as  they 
have  hitherto  been  regarded,  or  merely  unfinished  pieces,  roughed- 
out  blanks  and  wasters  ?    The  waste  and  unfinished  pieces  from  the 

»  Evans,  2ncl  ed.,  p.  80.  «  Joum.  R.S.A.I.,  vol.  xxiii.  (1893),  p.  141. 
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Bite  of  a  celt  factoiy  recently  discovered  by  Mr.  Knowles  at  Cushen- 
dall,  County  Antrim,  are  instructive  on  this  point.  The  stone  used  was 
chiefly  basalt.  The  process  of  manufacture  has  been  fully  described 
by  Mr.  Knowles.^  The  final  form  aimed  at  was  the  sub-triangular 
celt,  the  last  stage  of  the  chipping  being  carefully  done,  and  serving 
to  trim  the  piece  to  the  required  thickness  and  shape,  ready  for 
grinding  and  polishing.  But  in  the  early  stages  of  the  process  the 
linal  form  is  not  directly  attempted ;  in  other  words,  the  piece  is  not 
prematurely  specialised.  At  first  it  is  freely  chipped  into  an  oval 
form,  pointed  at  both  ends.  The  reason  for  this  will  be  easily  under- 
stood when  the  nature  of  the  work  is  considered.  The  block  of  stone 
has  first  to  be  thinned  down  ;  for  that  purpose  it  is  flaked  by  striking 
it  along  the  margin  of  the  upper  face,  flakes  being  thus  detached  from 
the  under  face,  the  blow  being  directed  downwards  and  inwards ;  the 
fracture  which  detaches  the  flake  reaches  in  a  considerable  way  on 
the  under  surface.  The  block  is  then  turned,  and  the  process  repeated 
on  the  other  face.  In  this  manner  the  laces  are  thinned  down  and 
the  transverse  section  reduced  to  a  flat  oval.  At  this  stage  the 
final  shaping  is  begun.  Tlie  advantage  of  leaving  the  ends  pointed 
is  now  seen.  The  excess  left  at  the  ends  allows  the  celt  to  be 
thinned  down  lengthways  at  the  butt  and  the  cutting  end  while 
bringing  them  to  shape,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  body  of  the 
celt  was  thinned  transversely  by  flaking  from  the  sides.  The  finished 
forms  were  rarely  found  at  the  quarry  site  on  Tievebulliagh  Mountain 
where  the  stone  was  got,  but  only  the  roughed-out  oval  pieces, 
many  of  them  discarded  pieces ;  the  final  chipping  was  apparently 
done  at  the  valley  sites,  where  the  more  finished  forms  were  found. 
The  section  of  the  rude  pieces  is  often  somewhat  triangular,  probably 
intentionally  in  the  case  of  odze-celt  forms,  but  also  a  result  of  the 
fact  that  the  faces  were  flaked  alternately,  and  that  the  flaking  has 
gone  deeper  on  one  face  than  on  the  other. 

It  might  be  expected  that  we  should  find  among  these  Lame 
rejects,  pieces  which  have  been  broken  across  in  the  ])roce88  of 
manufacture.  We  do  occasionally  find  these  roughed-out  "Lame 
celts"  broken  across.  But  as  few  sections  of  the  gravels  have  been 
dug  out,  and  the  majority  of  the  specimens  have  been  collected  from 
the  distributed  gravels  of  the  Larne  and  Island  Magee  beaches,  this 
point  has  not  been  satisfactorily  investigated.  It  may  be  pointed 
out,  however,  that  the  Lame  celt  is  stout  in  body,  and  not  likely 

I  Journal  of  the  Anlhropolojricil  Institute,  vol.  xxxiii.,  p.  360.     1903. 
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readily  to  snap,  even  in  chipping.  At  the  celt  manufactory  ne:ir 
Cushendall,  already  referred  to,  this  feature  of  accidental  fracture 
in  course  of  manufacture  was  not  noticeable  on  the  ronghed-ont 
pieces,  the  tendency  to  fracture  appearing  when  the  piece  was 
thinned  down.  The  broken  pieces  collected  were  cutting  ends,  or 
butt  ends,  of  developed  celt  form ;  in  one  instance  the  two  halves  of  a 
partly-finished  celt  being  found  side  by  side. 

Looking  at  the  so-called  Lame  celts  from  this  point  of  view,  we 
can  see  that  these  rude  pieces  correspond  closely  to  the  Cushendall 
quarry  forms.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  more  slender,  but  this  is  accounted 
for  by  the  difference  of  the  material  and  of  the  form  desired.  Flint 
celts  of  good  form  are  rare  in  Ireland,  and  arc  very  rarely  polished 
and  finished  in  the  typical  manner. 

The  Larne  type  must  have  been  a  stage  in  the  manufacture  of  such 
implements.  These  chisel  forms  have  been  found  in  the  fields  at 
Island  Magee  and  other  places  along  the  coast.  The  final  chipping 
and  dressing  or  grinding  of  the  edge  would  not  be  done  at  the 
quarry  site ;  and  we  can  readily  understand  that  only  the  ronghed-out 
pieces,  or  pieces  discarded  for  some  defect  in  working,  would  be  found 
in  the  Lame  gravels. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  at  least  some  of  the  Larne  celts 
may  have  been  implements  the  purpose  of  which  cannot  now  be 
determined.  When,  however,  we  consider  the  vast  accumulation  of 
waste  flakes  and  cores,  the  absence  of  any  indication  that  the  gravels 
were  used  as  a  dwelling-site — on  the  contraiT*,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  deposit,  strong  presumption  that  they  were  not — this  view 
will,  I  think,  recede  from  the  argument.  The  so-called  celts  show 
us  that  the  industry  at  Lame  was  not  confined  to  flaking.  If  the 
worked  pieces  are  not  for  the  most  part  wasters,  where,  we  may  ask, 
is  the  waste  of  these  pieces  ? 

The  Larne  celts,  though  we  cannot  accept  them  as  a  primitive  form 
of  stone  implement,  throw  some  light  on  the  age  of  the  gravels.  As 
already  stated,  flint  celts  of  good  form  and  finish  are  rare  in  Ireland, 
that  is,  the  sub -triangular  polished  celt,  which  may  be  taken  as 
reprcv'^enting  an  advanced  stage  of  I^eolithic  culture.  But,  as  men- 
tioned, the  rough  chisel  type,  narrow,  with  somewhat  sti'aight  sides, 
is  fairly  common.  In  some  tlie  edge  is  of  the  kitchen-midden  type : 
others,  which  seem  to  be  more  advanced,  have  the  edge  ground,^  as 
will  be   seen  in  ^^.  10.     Here   Noe.    1-3  (found,  respectively,  on 

*  For  English  examples,  see  Evans,  op.  eit.y  figs.  12,  13,  15. 
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Island  Magee,  in  Co.  Down,  and  in  the  Bann  valley)  have  been 
brought  to  an  edge  at  the  lower  end  by  flaking.  In  these,  as  also  in 
some  of  the  partly  ground  specimens,  the  somewhat  curved  sides 
recall  the  Lame  pieces,  and  it  is  evident  they  must  have  passed 
through  the  stage  represented  by  the  rougher  types  of  the  gravels. 
The  Lame  celts  would  thus  seem  to  be  the  roughed-out  stage 
or  blanks  for  this  class  of  implement.  Many  of  them  would  require 
little  more  than  the  striking-off  of  two  facets  from  one  of  the  ends, 
one  from  each  face,  to  convert  them  into  serviceable  chisels  of  the 
kitchen-midden  class,  the  intersection  of  the  facets  producing  the 
cutting  edge,  while  the  grinding  down  of  one  of  the  ends  would 
produce  an  edge  of  the  second  class.  The  edge  would  not,  of  course, 
be  put  on  at  the  quarry  site,  and  we  should  not  expect  to  And  finished 
specimens  in  the  gravels.  Moreover,  the  best  pieces  w^ould  have  been 
carried  away,  so  that  the  greater  number  of  those  found  in  the  gravels 
are  likely  to  have  been  rejects.  The  process  of  roughing-out  the 
blanks  was  evidently  rapid,  and  pieces  which  developed  defects  in  the 
working,  a  hump  on  one  of  the  faces,  or  an  irregular  section,  would 
be  thrown  aside. 

The  Kitchen-midden  Axe, 

The  kitchen-midden  axe,  or  chisel,  is  typologically  the  beginning 
of  the  celt  series.  Speaking  of  the  chipped  or  rough-hewn  celts 
generally,  Sir  John  Evans  says : — "  It  seems  almost  demonstrable 
that  some  at  least  of  tliese  unpolished  celts  must  be  among  the  earliest 
of  the  Neolithic  implements  of  this  country"  [Jiiitain].  The  art 
of  chipping  stone  into  shape  must,  he  continues,  ^*  in  all  probability 
have  preceded  that  of  grinding  or  polishing  its  edges."  But  he  is 
careful  to  add,  ''  We  have  as  yet,  in  Britain,  no  menus  for  assigning 
with  cei-tainty  any  of  these  roughly  chipped  forms  to  an  antiquity 
more  remote  than  that  of  the  carefully  finished  celts  with  their  edges 
sharpened  by  grinding,  though  in  all  probability  some  of  them  must 
date  back  to  a  far  remoter  period."^ 

Whether  the  kitchen-midden  forms  can  be  referred  in  Britain  and 
Ireland  to  as  early  a  period  as  the  Danish  kjokken-miiddings,  there  is 
not  evidence  to  say;  but  there  is  some  evidence  that  tlie  kitchen- 
midden  typo  belongs  to  an  early  stage  of  tlie  KeoUthic  period  in 
Ireland.  About  1886  the  removal  of  sand  from  the  south  side  of  the 
street  called  Spring-hill,  at  Portmsh,  County  Antrim,  to  make  room 

1  Op,  eit»f  p.  85. 
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for  new  buildings,  disclosed  an  old  surface,  resting  almost  on  the  solid 
rock.  In  this  old  surface  a  number  of  small  flint  axes  were  found 
with  characteristic  kitchen-midden  edges.  Mr.  Knowles,  who  has 
iigured  four  of  them  (there  seem  to  have  been  several  more  of  them 
in  the  find),  describes  them  as  small  axes,  wedge-shaped,  the  edges 
being  formed  by  a  single  large  flake  having  been  removed  from  each 
side.*    One  of  these  is  shown  (fig.  9).    A  few  of  this  class  of  kitchen- 


Fio.  9. — Kitchen -midden  axe  from  Portrush.     J 

midden  axe  have  been  found  at  Lame.  Rev.  W.  Adams,  of  Antrim, 
has  two  in  his  collection,  one  of  which  closely  resembles  that  figured 
above. 

The  circumstances  of  this  find,  and  the  absence  of  any  objects  of  a 
definitely  late  character,  seem  to  indicate  an  early  period. 

Tlie  Chisel  Type, 

The  narrow  flint  axes,  or  chisels,  ground  only  at  the  edge,  come 
next  in  order  of  development  in  the  celt  series  (fig.  10,  Nos.  4-6, 
from  Counties  Antrim  and  Londonderry).  When  we  consider  the 
series   as  a   wliole  —  the   further   stages   of  rubbing    down   of   the 


^W.  J.  Knowles  :  *'  Report  on  Prehistoric  Remains  from  the  Sandhills  of  the 
Coast  of  Ireland,"  Proc.  R.I.A.,  3rd  S.,  vol.  i.  (1889-91),  p.  177.  Mr.  Knowles 
states  that  he  has  seen  indications  of  such  a  process  of  manufacture  among  the 
objects  found  at  Whitepark  Bay.  He  here  refers  to  nondescript  or  chopper-like 
pieces  of  flint,  in  which  the  intersection  of  two  facets  forms  an  edge,  which 
may  or  may  not  have  been  intentional  in  particular  instances.  No  specimens  of 
the  kitchen-midden  form  of  axe  have  been  found  at  Whitepark  Bay. 


Fig.  10. — Kitchen-midden  and  partly  ground  Axes.     J 
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sides  left  jagged  in  the  process  of  chipping,  leading  to  the  type 
of  polished  celt  of  flat-oval  section  with  flatted  sides — a  form  condi- 
tioned hy  chipping — and  compare  with  the  latter  the  forms  of  the  celts 
produced  hy  a  different  method  of  manufacture — that  of  battering 
or  pecking  the  stone  into  shape — a  process  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  employed  till  au  advanced  stage  of  Neolithic  culture  had 
been  reached,  and  which  necessarily  eliminates  the  flatted  sides, 
producing  a  round-bodied  celt,  contracting  towards  the  cutting  edge, 
and  pointed  at  the  butt-end — we  cannot  reasonably  doubt  that  the 
series  representing  development  represents  also  progress  in  time,  and 
that  these  roughly  chipped  celts,  ground  only  at  the  cutting  edge, 
although  they  may,  in  some  cases,  have  been  made  in  later  times, 
are,  as  a  type,  to  be  placed  early  in  the  Neolithic  period  of  Ireland 
rather  than  towards  the  middle  or  end  of  that  period. 

If,  then,  the  Lame  celts  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  roughed-out 
pieces,  or  blanks,  from  which  the  celts  of  the  kitchen-midden  type 
and  the  narrow  forms  with  ground  edges  only  were  formed,  the  laying 
down  of  the  Larne  gravels  cannot,  as  far  as  this  evidence  can  be  relied 
on,  be  brought  down  to  a  later  period  than  the  earlier  stages  of 
Neolithic  times. 

The  Saxdhill  Sites. 

We  may  now  approach  the  problem  on  a  different  and  more  direct 
line  of  evidence.  In  the  sandhills  of  the  north  coast  of  li-elund  several 
occupation  sites  of  Neolithic  man  have  been  discovered.  The  most 
notable  of  these  are  at  Dundrum  Bay,  Coimty  Down,  Whitepurk  Bay, 
County  Antrim,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Eiver  Bauu,  near  Portstewart, 
County  Londonderry.  The  sandhills  overlie  the  raised  beach ;  and  in 
the  old  surfaces  laid  bare,  in  the  wind-blown  hollows  among  the  sand- 
hills, worked  flints  and  pottery  are  found  in  great  abundance. 

The  industry  at  these  sites  is  quite  different  in  character  from  that 
at  the  Lame  beach.  Long  flakes  of  the  Lame  type  are  not  found  in 
the  sandhills;  indeed,  flakes  of  any  considerable  length  are  rare  at 
those  sites,  lloughed-out  pieces,  such  as  the  Larne  celts  and  the  kitchen- 
midden  and  narrow-axe  types,  are  also  wanting.  Yet  the  working  of 
flint  was  earned  on  extensively  in  the  sandhills.  Cores  and  flakes  are 
abundant,  but  the  nodules  worked  were,  as  a  rule,  small ;  and  the 
flakes  for  the  most  part  are  short  and  broad,  or  irregular  in  shape. 
Scrapers  occur  in  great  numbers,  and  this  was  one  of  the  chief  im- 
plements manxifactured.      At  Dundrum  Bay  and  I'ortstewart  well- 
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wrought  arrow-heads  and  concave  scrapers,  or  hollow  saws,  as  they 
are  thought  to  have  been  by  some  authorities,  are  numerous,  besides 
other  forms  of  implements  of  an  advanced  Stone  Age  industry.  At  all 
the  sites  mentioned,  polished  axes  of  fully  developed  form  have 
been  found.  At  Whitepark  Bay  very  few  arrow-heads  have  been 
found,  and  concave  scrapers  are  exceptionally  rare.  .The  ordinary 
scraper  in  its  various  forms  is,  however,  common,  and  has  been 
collected  by  hundreds.  The  pottery  is  often  decorated,  and  is  in  this 
respect  as  advanced  as  at  the  other  sites.  It  is  probable  that  some  of 
it  is  Bronze  Age.  The  sandhill  sites  were  occupied,  whether  con- 
tinuously or  occasionally,  from  Neolithic  times,  tiirough  the  BronzQ 
Age,  and  into  the  Iron  and  Christian  periods.^ 

Oeeurrenee  of  **Zams  "  Ikfpes, 

But  while  the  industry  in  the  sandhills  is  consistent,  the  finds  at 
Portrush  being  exceptional  and  possibly  older,  we  find  outside  the 
sandhills  along  the  pebbly  parts  of  the  beach  at  Whitepark  Bay,  and 
along  the  pebbly  beach  between  the  Bann  sandhills  and  the  town  of 
Portstewart,  where  we  may  see  the  raised  beach  underlying  the  newer 
accumulation  of  the  sandhills,  occasional  fiint  fiakes,  which  dasB 
themselves  by  aspect  rather  with  the  Larne  flakes  than  the  sandhill 
flakes.  They  are  often  much  rolled,  and  it  requires  an  expert  eye 
to  recognise  the  original  flake  character  of  the  piece.  Mr.  Knowles 
has  noticed  the  difference  in  character  of  these  flakes,  and  he  also 
regards  them  as  older  than  the  sandhill  flakes,  classing  them  with 
the  flakes  of  the  raised  beach,  as  distinguished  from  the  sandhill 
industry.  Further,  he  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  re-worked  cores 
have  been  found  in  the  sandhills,  the  earlier  working  belonging,  he 
believes,  to  the  older  series.  Speaking  of  Whitepark  Bay,  he  says : — 
''  Plakes  and  cores  of  an  older  series  are  found  lying  along  the  shore 
of  the  bay.  These  are  greatly  weathered,  and  are  easily  known  by 
their  reddish-brown  crust.  That  they  were  old  and  crusted  when 
the  Neolithic  flint-workers  occupied  the  sandhills  is  evidenced  by 
the  numbers  which  have  been  re-worked  by  these  people.  In  many 
flakes  we  will  find  the  old  weathered  sui^ace  of  the  older  core  on 
one  side,  and  the  fresh  fracture  made  by  the  later  people  on  the  other 
side."' 

^  Moulds  for  bronse  weapons  have  been  found  at  one  of  the  hut  sites  at  White- 
park  Bay  (now  in  the  collection  of  Rev.  W.  Adams,  Antrim). 
*  Proo.  R.I.A.,  3rd  Ser.,  voL  L,  p.  176. 
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lir.  Coffey  has  often  discussed  this  point  with  Mr.  Enowles,  and 
is  inclined  to  agree  with  him  as  to  the  older  character  of  the  flakes 
found  along  the  shore  of  Whitepark  Bay.  They  are  generally  of  the 
long  finger-like  form,  such  as  is  foimd  in  the  raised  heach  at  Lame, 
rather  than  the  broad  and  often  nondescript  class  of  flake  common  in 
the  sandhills.  A  good  specimen  is  shown  in  fig.  11,  No.  1.  It  was 
found  by  Mr.  Coffey  in  the  stony  part  of  the  beach  at  Whitepark 


Fig.  11.— Rolled  flakes  from  Whitepark  Bay.    J 


Bay,  within  the  tide-wash.  Evidently,  it  had  only  recently  been 
exposed,  and  is  little  rolled.  The  chips  at  the  side  were  fresh,  and 
were  probably  caused  by  the  gale  which  had  not  quite  blown  itself 
out.  This  rather  implies  that  this  flake  had  come  out  of  the  raised 
beach  itself,  and,  therefore,  represents  the  older  formation  underlying 
the  sandhills.  A  much-rolled  flake  from  the  same  beach  is  shown 
(fig.  11,  No.  2). 

The  Lame-type  celt  (fig.  8,  No.  5)  was  found  by  Mr.  Coffey  in  a 
similar  position  on  the  exposed  beach  at  Portstewart,  between  the 
town  and  the  sandhills.    It  also  is  to  be  referred  to  the  raised  beach. 

The  large  pear-shaped  pieces  of  flint  collected  by  Mr.  Knowles 
along  the  shores  at  Lame,  Island  Magee,  and  Kilroot,  and  regarded 
by  him  as  artificial,  are  not  discussed  in  this  paper.  None  of  them 
have  been  found  in  the  gravels,  but  only  along  the  shore -line,  and 
they  do  not  affect  the  evidence  examined  in  this  section  of  the 
present  paper. 

We  may  also  mention  a  tooth  of  the  Mammoth  found  in  the 
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gravels  by  the  late  Dr.  Moran,  and  described  by  him  in  Proc.  Belfast 
Nat.  Hist,  and  Phil.  Society  for  1888-9,  p.  35.  Also  a  bone  in 
Mr.  Knowles'  collection,  identified  as  JSUphas,  and  found  in  the 
railway  section.  No  significance  can  be  attached  to  these  remains  as 
regards  the  age  of  the  gravels.  They  must  be  regarded  as  derived 
from  an  older  formation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mammoth  tooth  found 
at  Ballyrudder,  in  the  Lame  locality,  and  now  in  the  Grainger 
collection,  Belfast. 

The  figures  which  illustrate  this  section  of  the  present  paper 
are  drawn  from  specimens  in  the  National  Museum,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  mentioned  as  belonging  to  Mr.  Knowles,  which  have 
beien  drawn  by  Miss  M.  Knowles. 


CORRELATION  OF  CHANGES  OP  LEVEL  WITH  HUMAN 

PERIODS. 

Having  dealt  thus  far  witb  the  geological  history  of  the  district 
and  the  character  and  relative  age  of  its  Neolithic  remains,  we  may 
now  return  to  our  original  position,  and  point  out  the  bearing  of  these 
considerations  on  the  question  of  the  Broighter  gold  ornaments,  and  on 
the  general  history  of  the  district  in  post-Glacial  times. 

The  gold  ornaments  found  at  Broighter  were  ploughed  out  of  stifP 
clay  on  the  shelf  or  raised  beach  which  we  have  discussed,  at  a  point 
where  the  height  above  ordinary  high  water  is  4  feet.  We  have  seen 
that  the  top  of  the  marine  series  at  Lame  has  been  elevated  to  a  height 
of  no  less  than  22  feet  above  high  water,  and  also  that  the  amount  of 
elevation  increases  northward  in  Ireland.  It  follows  that  the  emer- 
gence of  Broighter  from  the  waters  of  Lough  Poyle  took  place  almost 
at  the  dose  of  the  movement  of  elevation.  The  point  to  be,  if  possible, 
decided  was,  at  what  period  did  the  emergence  of  Broighter  take  place  ? 

JSoidence  from  Lame, 

The  Lame  raised  beach  proves  that  practically  the  whole  move- 
ment of  depression,  as  represented  by  the  series  there,  took  place 
during  Neolithic  times.  The  lowest  beds,  up  to  the  top  of  the 
estuarine  clay,  have  so  far  furnished  no  evidence.  But  the  whole  of 
the  overlying  19  feet  of  gravels  yield  flints  of  human  workmanship, 
showing  that  man  was  on  the  ground  during  the  submergence  that 
allowed  of  the  continued  laying  down  of  this  mass  of  material  in 
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shallow  water  or  between  tides.  Further,  the  immense  abundance  of 
flint  flakes  in  the  surface  layers  renders  it  probable  that  Neolithic 
man  persisted  after  that  movement  of  elevation  had  set  in  which  made 
the  top  of  the  gravels  a  land  surface.  But  Lame  does  not  show  us 
for  liow  long  I^eolithic  man  remained  in  possession  after  the  elevation 
began,  except  that  the  great  abundance  of  the  surface  flakes  postulates 
a  considerable  period. 

Mfid&nee  from  Whitepark  Bay. 

At  Whitepark  Bay,  the  **  black  layers,"  or  old  land  surfaces,  occur 
at  various  levels  among  the  dunes.  Blown  sand,  an  aerial  deposit, 
lies  not  only  above  the  old  surfaces,  but  below  them.  We  thus  get 
the  following  order  of  events  : — 

(1)  Elevation  of  the  land  till  the  ground  on  which  the  dunes  rest 
rose  beyond  the  reach  of  the  waves. 

(2)  Accumulation  of  blown  sand  on  this  old  surface. 

(3)  Formation  of  sward  on  top  of  the  blown  sand,  and  settlement 
of  Neolithic  man  thereon. 

(4)  Accumulation  of  sand  on  this  surface. 

Clearly,  therefore,  not  only  the  surfaces  on  which  the  settlements 
are  situated,  but  the  older  surface  at  the  base  of  the  underlying  blown 
sand,  must  have  been  above  the  sea  in  not  later  than  Neolithic  times. 
If  these  surfaces  below  the  blown  sand  were  found  to  correspond  in 
elevation  with  Broighter,  it  would  necessarily  follow  that  Broighter 
was  elevated  above  the  sea  in  times  not  later  than  Neolithic,  instead  of 
between  the  fourth  and  sixth  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era,  as  con- 
tended at  the  trial.  To  test  this  point  we  visited  Whitepark  Bay,  and 
levels  were  run  from  high-water  mark  to  Neolithic  sites  at  four  points, 
and  the  nature  of  the  deposits  underlying  and  overlying  the  black  layers 
carefully  noted.  As  regards  levels,  we  found  that  the  Neolithic  sites 
vary  from  15  feet  to  33  feet  above  high- water  mark. 

In  comparing  these  levels  with  that  of  the  land  at  Broighter,  one 
important  point  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Broighter*  is  situated  on 
a  land-locked  bay,  which  on  that  side  is  extremely  shallow.  Hence, 
large  waves  are  not  met  with  on  the  Broighter  coast,  and  the  land 
proper,  %,e,  land  on  which  terrestrial  vegetation  can  grow,  begins 
immediately  above  high-water  mark. 

Whitepark  Bay  and  Portstewart,  on  the  contrary,  are  open  to  the 
North  Atlantic,  and  at  both  localities  a  well-marked  storm-beach 
fringes  the  sea.     The  elevation  of  the  storm-beach  at  Whitepark  Bay 
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was  measured  and  found  to  extend  to  5  feet  above  high- water  mark. 
Below  this  level  the  foreshore  is  exposed  to  alterations  at  every  gale. 
At  this  level  the  land  proper  commences,  and  it  is  only  above  this 
level  that  blown  sand  forms,  vegetation  begins,  and  man  conld  settle. 

We  must,  therefore,  deduct  from  the  levels  at  Whitepark  Bay  6  feet 
if  we  wish  to  compare  them  with  the  levels  at  Broighter.  In  other 
words,  the  high-water  mark  at  Whitepark  Bay  is,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  5  feet  higher  than  at  Broighter. 

The  lowest  points  at  which  Neolithic  man  was  found  at  Whit<3park 
Bay  were  13  feet  at  "  M ''  on  Mr.  Coffey's  map  of  sites,  in  Knowles' 
Fourth  Report/  and  19  feet  6  inches  at  "  f  "  (east  end  of  same  map). 
Deducting  5  feet  for  storm-beach,  and  also  the  actual  amount  of 
blown  sand  observed  below  the  black  layer  at  these  points,  we  find 
that  the  old  land  surface  on  which  the  sand-dunes  collected,  before 
Neolithic  man  settled  there,  is  at  present  6  to  8  feet  above  the  storm- 
beach,  or  practical  high- water  mark.  This  is  the  level  which  must 
be  compared  with  Broighter,  and  it  is  important  to  note  that  its  age 
as  a  land  surface  is  clearly  determined  to  be  pre-Neolithic,  or 
Neolithic. 

Thus  Whitepark  Bay  reduces  the  discrepancy  between  the  Neolithic 
land-level  and  that  of  Broighter,  but  still  leaves  a  margin  which  we 
were  anxious  to  eliminate,  as  it  could  not  yet  be  positively  asserted 
that  the  whole  of  the  elevation  took  place  prior  to  the  period  suggested. 
It  was  just  conceivable  that  a  pause  in  the  uplifting  might  have 
occurred,  leaving  Whitepark  just  above  tide-level,  and  Broighter  just 
below.  If  this  pause  were  long  enough,  Whitepark  might  have  been 
a  Neolithic  land  surface,  while  Broighter  remained  tidal  until,  say, 
Koman  times. 

Evidence  from  PoristewarL 

We,  therefore,  returned  to  the  problem,  and  selected  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Portstewart  for  further  measurements  and  observations. 
Here  extensive  sand-dunes  rise  between  the  Kiver  Bann  and  the  ocean. 
In  deep  wind-excavated  hollows  in  these  dunes  old  surfaces  with 
Neolithic  remains,  similar  to  those  at  Whitepark  Bay,  are  numerous. 
In  another  hollow  a  fine  storm-beach  is  exposed  (Plate  IX.),  consist- 
ing of  well-marked  ridges  of  large  pebbles,  and  separated  from  the 
present  storm-beach  by  160  yards  of  sand-dunes.  A  line  of  levels  was 
run  along  a  line,  starting  from  high-water  mark  on  the  sandy  shore, 


1  Proc.  B.L A.,  3rd  Ser.,  toI.  vi.,  p.  333. 
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passing  across  the  old  storm-beacli,  through  two  of  the  Neolithic  sites, 
and  back  to  high- water  mark.  This  section,  omitting  the  portion 
which  ran  from  the  one  Neolithic  site  to  the  other  over  the  summit 
of  a  90-foot  sand-dune,  is  shown,  fig.  12.     The  results  show : — 

(1)  Crest  of  old  storm-beach  6  feet  above  present  high  water. 

(2)  The  Neolithic  sites  lie  well  behind  this  line.     The  levels  of 

the  black  layer  at  two  sites,  A  and  J?,  measure  respectively 
11  feet  and  15  feet  8  inches. 

At  site  Ay  deducting  5  feet  for  storm-level  and  4  feet  for  blown 
sand  at  present  exposed  below  the  old  surface,  we  find  the  old 
Neolithic  or  pre-Neolithic  surface  on  which  the  blown  sand  accumu- 
lated to  be  not  more  than  2  feet  above  present  storm-level  of  high 
water. 


Section,  from  hi^  water  maris  ta  ^Ue  A 


OU  peAbU 
beach  ♦«.o 


Siinii 


Seciioti  from,  high  waUr  nuzrh  io^iteB 
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jM            «M  rtci 
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Fio.  12.— Horizontal  Sections  of  the  Portstewart  Sand-dunes. 

The  same  process  applied  at  site  B  reduced  the  old  surface  to 
3  feet  8  inches  above  present  storm  high  water  thus  : — 

ft.   in. 
Level  of  black  layer,    . .  .  •  ..158  above  H.W. 

Less  blown  sand  observed  below  black  layer,      7     0 
Less  storm  level,  • .  • .  . .       5     0 


3     8 
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Furthermore,  siinilar  obseryations  applied  to  an  adjoining  point 
gave  a  level  for  the  base  of  what  appeared  to  be  blown  sand  of  between 
1  and  2  feet  hehw  high  water.  The  fact  that  standing  water  hud 
altered  the  oppearance  of  the  sand  rendered  it  difficult  to  decide  with 
certainty  as  to  whether  the  blown  sand  continued  downward  to  this 
level ;  but  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  observation  was  correct.     If 


Fic»  13. — Neolithic  Remaius  from  Portstewart  Sand-dunes,  obtained 
from  Pit  B  (fig.  12,  and  Plate  VIII.).     No.  1,  J ;  the  rest,  J. 

SO,  it  supplies  additional  evidence  of  the  final  slight  subsidence  which 
has  been  already  referred  to  as  being  the  latest  movement  of  the  land 
traceable  in  our  area. 

The  site  B  is  illustrated  in  Plate  VIII,     Two  old  surface-layers 
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are  seen  in  the  photograph.  In  some  parts  of  the  pit  these  surfaces 
coalesce,  and  there  is  probahly  not  much  difference  in  date  between 
them.  It  was  from  the  upper  of  these  old  surfaces  that  Mr.  Coffey  dug 
out,  in  1897,  the  fragments  of  a  vessel  of  pottery,  with  round  bottom, 
and  the  scraper,  borer,  and  other  objects  of  flint  shown  in  fig.  1 3.  They 
lay  together  within  a  space  of  2^  feet  square.  A  fragment  of  the 
cutting  end  of  a  highly-polished  stone  celt  was  found  loose  in  the  pit. 
These  objects  are  characteristically  Neolithic,  and  we  are  certainly 
dealing  with  a  Neolithic  surface. 

The  above  observations  at  Portstewart,  which  lies  only  13  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Broighter,  prove  conclusively  that  the  ground  on  which  the 
gold  ornaments  were  found  has  been  a  land  surface,  with  an  elevation 
at  least  as  great  as  at  present,  since  Neolithic  times ;  the  greater  part 
of  the  movement  of  depression,  and  the  whole  of  the  movement  of 
elevation,  which  formed  the  post-Glacial  raised  beach  of  the  north-east 
of  Ireland,  having  been  accomplished  during  Neolithic  times. 


CONOLtTSION. 

Referring  once  more  to  the  diagram  constructed  for  Lame  (Plate  IV., 
fig.  2),  we  can  now  get  a  step  further.  The  Lame  beach  deposits 
show  that  Neolithic  man  was  in  existence  from  almost  the  commence- 
ment of  the  deposition  of  that  series,  until  after  its  conclusion — from 
the  point  -P,  approximately,  to  some  point  beyond  JV.  The  further 
evidence  of  Whitepark  Bay  and  Portstewart  carries  on  the  Neolithic 
period  to  J,  the  conclusion  of  the  period  of  elevation.  Applying  this 
to  the  Belfast  diagram  (Plate  IV.,  fig.  1),  we  have  the  Neolithic  period 
extending  from  somewhere  near  the  top  of  the  lower  estuarine  clay 
(or  earlier),  through  the  upper  estuarine  clay,  to  the  beach  deposit  of 
yellow  sand  which  overlies  it,  or  possibly  later. 

The  Mersey  district  in  England,  and  the  Forth  and  Tay  districts  in 
Scotland,  present  a  series  of  deposits  showing  oscillations  correspond- 
ing closely  with  those  of  the  North  of  Ireland.  As  regards  age,  the 
evidence  on  the  English  side  of  the  Irish  Sea  appears  still  to  be  dight ; 
but  the  occurrence  of  Eoman  remains  in  the  silts  which  represent  the 
final  small  depression,  throw  the  main  movements  of  the  series  back  to 
a  remote  period,  and  there  is  nothing  to  contradict  the  assumption  that 
these  movements  were  Neolithic,  as  in  Ireland.  In  Scotland  the 
evidence  at  present  available  is  somewhat  contradictory.  The  occur- 
rence of  early  kitchen-middens  with  marine  shells  along  the  ed^e  of 
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the  Garses,  and  of  implements  of  deer's  horn,  and  canoes  containing  stone 
celtSy  embedded  in  the  Carse  clays,  points  to  submergence  of  the  Carses 
daring  early  human  tinies,  which  would  correspond  with  the  Irish 
evidence.  Munro's  interpretation^  of  the  deposits  in  the  JUiac  Arthur 
cave  at  Oban,  also,  involves  a  land-level  during  Neolithic  times  30  feet 
lower  than  at  present.  Jamieson's  observation  of  worked  flints  and 
shell  mounds  on  the  top  of  the  25-foot  beach  would  show  that  elevation 
was  at  least  well  begun  before  the  end  of  the  Stone  Age ;  and  the 
Joppa  pagan  cemetery  (antf,  p.  161)  clearly  indicates  that  the  Bronze 
Age  found  the  movement  of  elevation  at  least  nearly  completed.  The 
peat  deposits  on  the  beach,  up  to  14  feet  in  thickness,  to  which  Jamieson 
draws  attention,  also  attest  a  considerable  age  for  the  uplift;  while  his 
statement  regarding  the  occurrence  of  artificially  chipped  flints,  which 
are  not  rolled,  on  the  raised  beach  north  and  south  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Tthan,  **  often  in  positions  a  very  few  feet  above  high- water  mark," 
suggests  a  parallelism  with  our  observations  at  Portstewart,  and  the 
conclusion  that  the  movement  of  elevation  was  completed  during  the 
Stone  Age — though  the  author  escapes  this  conclusion  by  assigning  the 
phenomenon  to  the  survival  of  the  use  of  stone  weapons  into  recent 
times  in  that  district.  The  evidence  in  Ireland,  we  may  remark  in 
passing,  does  not  admit  of  this  interpretation.  Speaking  ou  this 
question  in  general,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  earliest  forms  of 
metal  celts  (copper)  are  found  in  the  Counties  of  Antrim  and  London- 
derry equally  with  the  more  southern  counties ;  and  there  is  conse- 
quently no  reason  to  infer  that  the  spread  of  metal  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  was  relatively  much  later  than  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  As 
regards  the  sandhill  sites,  the  mouth  of  the  Bann  shows  an  advanced 
Stone  Age ;  and  as  that  river  mu^  have  been  always  an  important 
site  for  settlement,  owing  to  its  importance  as  a  salmon  river  and 
accessibility  to  Lough  Neagh,  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  earliest 
localities  for  metal  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  account  for  the  various  records  of 
iron  and  other  late  objects  found  in  the  Carse  clays,  which  would 
indicate  a  much  luter  date  for  the  movement  of  upheaval.  But  Munro*s 
investigations  of  this  question,  already  quoted,  leave '  it  very  doubtful 
if  any  geological  significance  attaches  to  the  occurrence  of  these 
objects. 

Some  observers,  again,  have  concluded  that  only  the  older  part  of 
the  beach  and  of  the  emergence  is  Neolithic,  and  that  by  the  time 

1  Loc.  eit.,  p.  270. 
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the  uplift  was  completed,  Bronze  Age  man  held  possession  of  the 
land.  But  as  the  assigning  of  a  later  date  to  the  beaches  'as  land 
surfaces  is  usually  founded  on  negative  evidence — the  apparent  absence 
on  or  in  them  of  traces  of  earlier  periods — we  find  no  testimony  that 
effectually  defeats  our  positive  evidence  of  a  Neolithic  age  for  the 
whole  movement  of  emergence. 

Oyer  an  area,  then,  including  northern  Ireland,  the  southern  half 
of  Scotland,  and  northern  England,  the  land-oscillations  during  post- 
Qlocial  times  appear  to  have  been  practically  identical.  Outside  of 
this  area,  to  the  southward,  the  evidence  points  to  a  high  land-level  in 
early  post-Glacial  times,  followed  by  submergence,  us  in  the  area  just 
defined ;  but  the  sharp  Neolithic  uplift,  which  formed  the  "  25-foot 
beach  "  in  the  area  mentioned,  appears  to  die  out  rapidly  northward 
and  southward.  To  the  southward,  the  evidence  points  to  a  continuous 
or  intermittent  submergence  since  early  post-Glacial  times,  the  land 
having  at  no  time  been  appreciably  lower  than  at  present.  There  is 
as  yet  but  little  evidence  available  wherewith  to  affix  dates  to  the 
phases  of  this  submergence ;  but  at  Southampton  it  appears  to  be 
satisfactorily  established  that  the  high  post-Glacial  land  surface 
endured  until  Neolithic  times  {ante,  p.  164),  and  at  ^inehead  in 
Devon,  the  earliest  post-Glacial  bed  is  a  land  deposit  containing 
worked  flints  {ante,  p.  165). 
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PREFACE. 

Tbe  best  apology  for  the  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Latin 
Writings  of  St.  Patrick  is  the  history  of  the  printed  text.  With  the 
exception  of  Sir  James  Ware,  and  Andreas  Denis  the  editor  of  the 
BoUandist  text,  none  of  those  who  have  printed  these  tracts  has 
availed  himself  of  all  the  ms.  evidence  which  he  knew  to  be 
extant  when  he  wrote ;  and,  great  as  were  the  services  to  leaming 
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of  Ware  and  Denis,  their  editorial  ideals  were  not  tkose  of  modem 
scholars. 

The  Latin  Writings  of  St.  Patrick  were  fiye  times  printed  during 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  every  case,  they  were  treated  as  a  fragment 
of  a  large  design ;  and  naturally  their  interests,  so  to  speak,  suffered. 
They  are  so  yery  short,  that  it  was  not  thought  worth  while  to  bestow 
on  them  the  exact  and  critical  treatment  which  their  importance 
demands.  A  glance  at  the  Bibliography  will  prove  the  truth  of  this 
statement. 

The  present  edition  is  the  first  in  which  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  construct  a  text  of  the  Libri  Sanoti  Patrieii  on  a  definite  critical 
principle  from  all  the  known  mss.  Finality  is  by  no  means  here  pre- 
tended to ;  tiie  discovery  in  some  Continental  library  of  a  us.  of  the 
type  of  the  text  in  the  Book  of  Armagh  would  certainly  necessi- 
tate a  revision  of  those  portions  where  that  ks.  is  not  available ;  but 
it  is  hoped  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  Introduction  as  to 
the  relative  value  of  the  other  mss.  will  so  far  commend  themselves 
to  scholars  as  to  minimise  the  importance  of  the  discovery  of  a  us. 
akin  to  that  of  Arras. 

The  absolutely  new  matter  in  this  edition  is  the  evidence  of  the 
Eouen  ks.,  the  existence  of  which  was  made  knowii  to  me  by  the 
Eev.  Hippolyte  Delehaye,  s.j.,  shortly  after  its  discovery  in  1903. 
For  this  kindness  I  desire  here  to  express  to  him  my  sincere  thanks. 
The  student  will  also  find  here  the  true  readings  of  the  extant  portions 
of  the  Arras  ks.  used  in  the  Bollandist  edition  of  1668  ;  and  the  com- 
plete evidence  of  A,  as  presented  in  the  first  really  accurate  transcript — 
that  prepared  by  Dr.  Gwynn  for  his  forthcoming  edition  of  the  Book  of 
Armagh.  It  is  also  hoped  that  the  presentation  of  the  readings  of 
the  other  three  kss.  will  be  found  satisfactory. 

My  obligations  to  others  are  manifold;  but  my  chief  debt  of 
gratitude  is  due  to  the  Rev.  John  Gwynn,  d.d.,  d.c.l.,  Eegius  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  who  permitted  me  to  use 
the  final  proof-sheets  of  his  edition  of  the  Book  of  Armagh,  and 
has  also  carefully  read  the  proofs  of  this  edition;  and  in  every 
difS^culty  has  most  generously  given  me  the  benefit  of  his  wide 
erudition  and  sound  critical  judgment.  The  suggestions  which  I 
have  acknowledged  in  the  notes  give  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  I  am  indebted  to  his  wise  counsels. 

My  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  Very  Rev.  J.  H.  Bernard,  d.d., 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  and  Archbishop  King's  Lecturer  in 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  at  whose  suggestion  this  edition 
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was.  undartaken,  and  who  kindly  communicated  to  xne  an  unpublished 
paper  of  eiitical  notes  on  the  Biblical  quotations  in  8t.  Patrick's 
writings;  and  in  this  connexion  I  must  acknowledge  my  obliga- 
lions  to  Mr.  F.  C.  Burkitt,  of  CambridgOi  who  was  good  enough 
to  read  over  the  proof-sheets  of  my  own  notes  on  the  Biblical  citations, 
and  supplied  me  with  some  important  references,  especially  to  St. 
Cyprian.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Prof.  H.  J.  Lawlor,  n.i).,  for  some 
valuable  suggestions. 

If  this  paper  contributes  in  any  degree  to  the  presentation  of 
the  mind  of  St.  Patrick — his  qualita* — ^in  somewhat  sharper  outline 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  it  will  have  fulfilled  its  purpose. 
The  scope  of  the  paper  is  very  limited,  as  I  have  deemed  it  advisable 
•to  confine  myself  altogether  to  St.  Patrick's  Latin  Writings.  The 
critical  narrative  of  his  personal  history  is  in  more  competent  hands. 


INTRODUCTORY   MATTER. 

The  Manuscripts  aot)  Text. 

Thb  manuscripts  of  the  Zibrt  Saneti  Patrieii  that  are  at  present  known 
to  scholars  are  six  in  number : — 

(1).  That  contained  in  folios  22-24  of  the  Book  of  Armagh,  in  the 
Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  These  leaves  present  considerably 
more  than  half  the  ConfeHsio.  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  note  that 
the  Book  of  Armagh  was  transcribed  between  a-d.  807  and  a.d.  846, 
by  Ferdomnach,  the  official  scribe  of  Armagh  (see  Graves,  Proceedingt^ 
Royal  Irish  Acad.,  vol.  iii.  p.  316;  Bury,  £ng.  Mist  Rsview,  Ap., 
1902,  p  238,  n.).  This  hs.  is  cited  as  A.  The  first  person  to  make 
literary  use  of  A  was  XJssher  in  his  Britannicarum  JScclesiarum  Anti- 
qtUtates,  Dublinii,  1639.  Ussher's  citations  will  be  noticed  further  on 
when  the  BoUandiat  text  comes  under  consideration.  The  Confessio 
was  printed  in  extenso  by  Sir  James  Ware  in  the  editio  princeps, 
S.  Patrido,  Qui  Ribsmas  adfidsm  Christi  eonvsrtit,  adseripta  opusctda, 
I/mdiniy  1656. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Gwynn  for  permission  to  use  the  proof-sheets 
of  his  reproduction  of  the  Book  of  Armagh  for  the  purposes  of  this 
edition. 

(2).  The  MS.  which  is  cited  by  Haddan  (^Councils,  ^c,  JSTaddan  and 
Stubbs)  as  B,  was  first  published — at  least  so  far  as  the  writings  of  St. 
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Patrick  are  concerned — ^in  the  Bollandist  i^^^a  Sanctorum  Jfartit,  torn,  ii., 
AntwerpisB,  1668.  The  title  is  given  as  follows :  Confesno  S,  Patridi 
de  vita  »t  eonversatione  sua.  Quam  ex  vetusiisstmo  Nohiliacensis  8. 
Vedasti  monasterii  eodiee  eruit  Andreas  Denis,  Atrehas,  e  Soeietate  Jesu, 

The  lis.  is  a  large  folio  measuring  44  x  31  centimetres,  written 
in  a  very  clear  twelfth-century  hand,  in  two  columns  of  forty-eight 
lines.  It  belonged  originally  to  the  Benedictine  establishment  of  Saint 
Yaast,  Arras,  and  with  the  rest  of  that  library  became  the  property  of 
the  State  at  the  Reyolution.  It  is  now  in  the  Public  Library  of  Anas, 
and  classed  **  No.  450.  Bibliothecae  Monasterii  Sancti  Yedasti  Atre*» 
batensis,  1 628,  P.  2."  Unfortunately,  since  its  first  and  only  publication, 
two  folios  have  been  lost — ^in  all  probability  in  the  unsettled  times 
that  followed  the  spoliation  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Yaast.  In  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  M.  Wicquot,  Conservateur  de  la  Bibliothdque 
d' Arras,  he  says:  "Plusieurs  manuscrits  de  la  biblioth&que  d'Airaa 
ont  6te  malheureusement  mutiles,  il  y  a  une  centaine  d'annees.  Les 
deux  feuillets  entre  folio  51  et  52  et  entre  52  et  53  ont  6t6  dechir^s, 
et  par  consequence  aujourd'hui  perdus,  sans  esp^er  pouvoir  lea 
retrouver." 

The  proportion  of  B  which  we  have  at  first  hand  maybe  calculated 
thus.  If  we  take  the  line  space  in  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes's  edition  as  a 
measure  of  length,  the  Gonfessio  occupies  571  lines,  and  the  Epistola 
178,  more  or  less.  The  manuscript  of  B  is  available  for  345  iLies  of 
the  Gonfessio,  and  57  of  the  Epistola.  The  Gonfessio  begins  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  column  of  fol.  50,  verso,  and  fol.  51  completes 
185}  lines,  or  to  the  beginning  of  section  20  in  the  present  option. 
Pol.  52  covers  159i|^  lines,  or  from  near  the  end  of  section  40  to  th& 
beginning  of  section  59 ;  and,  for  the  Epistola  we  have  1^  columns  of 
fol.  53,  recto,  covering  57  lines,  or  from  the  middle  of  section  15  to  the 
end.  The  two  gaps  amount  respectively  to  191  and  155j|^  lines.  This 
disparity  in  the  amount  of  matter  contained  in  the  two  lost  folios  can 
be  easily  accounted  for.  Two  scribes  at  least  were  employed  on  the 
Gonfessio,  and  one  of  them  wrote  the  first  24  lines  of  fol.  52,  recto. 
The  writing  of  this  scribe  is  so  much  smaller  than  that  of  his  colleague 
that  his  half  column  covers  26f  lines  against  20}  covered  by  the  other 
half  column.  Something,  too,  must  be  allowed  for  the  space  occupied 
by  the  initial  letter  of  the  Epistola  (the  initial  P  of  the  Gonfessio 
covers  7  half  lines),  and  the  interval  between  it  and  the  Gonfessio. 

Por  this  edition  I  have  used  a  first-rate  photograph  prepared  by 
J.  Gonsseaume,  of  Arras.  A  careful  collation  of  these  plates  with  the 
Bollandist  edition  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between 
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the  authority  of  the  k8«  itself  and  that  of  the  ks.  as  edited  by  A.  Denis. 
Hence  I  have  cited  them  respectiyely  as  B  and  Boll. 

(3).  The  Confessio  and  Epistola  are  contained  intact  in  the  Cotton 
MS.  Nero,  E.I.  in  the  British  Museum.  The  Confessio  begins  on  fol. 
169,  verso.  This  ks.  is  assigned  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  is  cited 
as  C.  C  was  used  by  Ussher  {Brit.  EeeUt,  Ant,),  and  also  by  Ware 
in  the  editio  princeps. 

(4  and  5).  Fell  3  and  Fell  4,  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  also 
contain  the  Confessio  and  Epistola  in  their  entirety. 

These  yolumes  of  Acta  Sanctorum  were,  with  four  others,  borrowed 
by  Archbishop  Ussher  in  September,  1640,  from  the  Library  of  Salis- 
bury Cathedral.  Ware  used  them  for  his  edition  {binis  JSedesia 
8ari9hurieni%9),  After  many  vicissitudes  four  of  the  six  volumes  came 
into  the  hands  of  Bishop  Fell,  and  finally  in  1686  passed  with  the  rest 
of  his  manuscripts  into  the  Bodleian  Library.  (See  H.  J.  Lawlor,  The 
M88.  of  Vita  8.  Columhani,  TramaetionB  R.I.A.,  vol.  xzziii.  C,  Part 
i.,  p.  36).  The  two  volumes  with  which  we  are  here  concerned  were 
formerly  classed  Fell  1  and  Fell  3.  The  Confessio  begins  on  fol.  7, 
recto,  of  Fell  3,  and  on  fol.  158,  recto,  of  Fell  4.  They  are  cited  here 
as  F  3  and  F4.  Mr.  E.  W.  B.  Nicholson  gave  it  to  me  as  his  opinion 
that  F  4  was  written  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eleventh  century,  and 
F  3  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  twelfth. 

(6).  The  last  leaves  (fol.  157,  verso— 169)  of  a  lis.  in  the  Public 
Library  at  Eouen,  containing  the  first  half  of  the  Confessio.  These 
leaves  are  in  a  very  damaged  condition,  and  are  not  mentioned  in 
Omont's  official  catalogue  of  the  Eouen  Library. 

For  my  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  ms.  of  the  Confessio  I 
am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Bev.  Hippolyte  Delehaye,  s.j., 
Soci6t6  des  Bollandistes,  Brussels,  one  of  whose  colleagues  discovered 
it  in  1903.  I  was  furnished  with  excellent  photographs  of  the  five 
pages  by  M.  Henri  Loriquet,  Conservateur  de  la  Bibliotheque  Publique 
de  la  Ville  de  Kouen.  The  following  extract  from  his  correspondence 
with  me  may  be  of  interest : — ''  Le  dernier  feuillet  porte  une  grande 
d6chirure  qui  entame  la  bordure  de  quelques  lignes.  .  •  .  Les 
dimensions  sont  308  sur  235  millimetres  .  .  .  Yotre  ms.  est  d6crit 
tout  au  long  avec  ses  nombreuses  vies  des  saints,  dans  le  Catalogue 
ghUral  des  bibliothiques  publiques  de  France^  1. 1.,  pp.  373-375.  II  y 
figure  sous  le  n*"  1391.  II  s'appelait  pr6c6demment :  'U.  39' ;  plus 
anciennement  :  'U.  63,'  et  plus  ancieonement  encore:  'Jumiiges, 
G.  9.'  M.  Omont,  auteur  de  ce  catalogue,  a  pr^cis^ment  oublie  de 
mentionner  la  '  Conf.  Patr.'     De  plus,  il  indique  le  ms.  comme  6tan 
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du  xii  dicle.  En  r6alit6  il  est  6crit  de  plttsienrs  mains,  et  j'indine  k 
croire  qu'il  est  plntot  da  xi  si^cle." 

We  mnst  now  take  into  consideration  the  textual  character  of 
these  six  kss. 

The  nnique  associations  that  are  recalled  hy  the  Book  of  Armagh,  and 
its  relatively  great  antiquity — having  heen  transcrihed  at  least  250  years 
earlier  than  any  of  the  other  iiss. — ^have  biassed  the  judgment  of  some 
scholars  when  dealing  with  its  peculiarities.  The  most  disturbing  of 
these  are  its  omissions.  It  does  not  contain  the  Epistola,  yet  the  title 
prefixed  to  the  Confessio,  Libri  Sanett  Patrieii^  implies  that  it  must 
have  been,  originally  at  least,  included  in  the  contents  of  the  exemplar 
which  Perdomnach  copied.  But  the  absence  of  the  Epistola  is  less 
perplexing  than  the  omissions — for  such  we  must  regard  them — xsi  the 
Confessio. 

Assuming  that  the  other  kss.  present  the  Confessio  in  its  entirety, 
there  are  five  lacunse  in  A.  The  first  begins  with  §  26  of  the  present 
edition,  and  covers  nearly  20  lines ;  then  we  have  1 1^1^  lines  of  A, 
followed  by  a  gap  of  30  lines;  then  5^  lines  of  A;  then  a  gap  of  15 
lines.  The  next  section  of  A  is  that  in  which  the  scribe  betrays  his 
impatience  of  the  string  of  texts  that  he  saw  before  him ;  so  that  in 
calculating  its  length  we  are  entitled  to  allow  for  the  texts  when 
written  in  full.  We  reckon  it  then  at  89  lines,  or  a  little  more.  We 
then  have  a  lacuna  of  about  88  lines,  followed  by  \l^  of  A,  and  finally 
ft  gap  of  about  37  lines  before  the  concluding  paragraph  of  A,  which 
covers  6  lines.  It  will  be  noticed  that  of  the  short  sections  of  A  two 
occupy  each  11^  lines,  and  two  others  5^  and  6  respectively,  and  that 
the  length  of  the  lacunse  are,  roughly  speaking,  multiples  of  5  and  6. 
I  have  estimated  them  respectively  as  20,  30,  15,  88,  37. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  each  page  of  the  exemplar 
would  contain  exactly  the  same  number  of  letters  and  letter  spaces ; 
and  therefore  the  fig^ures  just  quoted  point  to  the  hypothesis 
that  the  exemplar  from  which  the  Confessio  was  copied  into  the 
Book  of  Armagh  was  written  on  very  small  folios,  possibly  not  in  a 
very  neat  hand,  so  that  each  folio  did  not  contain  more  words  than  five 
or  six  lines  of  the  present  edition,  and  that  a  considerable  number  of 
leaves  had  been  lost.  The  note  at  the  end:  Hue  usque  uolumen 
quod  Patrieius  manu  conser^sit  sua,  cannot  be  pressed  as  proof  that 
Ferdomnach  had  before  him  the  actual  autograph,  since  it  might  have 
been  merely  repeated  from  a  copy  of  the  autograph.  But  aU  the  facta 
can  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  we  have,  in  the  Book  of 
Armagh,  all  that  remained  of  the  autograph,  or  what  was  thought  to 
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be  the  autograph,  in  the  year  807 ;  and  that  it  was  then  thought  well 
to  copy  the  precioTis  docament  into  the  official  Annagh  repertory, 
without  at  all  implying  that  other  copies  were  redundant  or  interpo- 
lated. The  marginal  notes  ineertus  liber  and  Z  (however  explained) 
certainly  support  the  theory  that  Ferdomnach's  exemplar  was  a  very 
old  one. 

The  truth  is,  that  if  these  lacnne  had  occurred  in  any  other  ms. 
than  the  Book  of  Armagh,  it  would  never  have  occuired  to  anyone  to 
speak  of  the  other  mss.  as  interpolated.  There  is  absolutely  no 
difference  in  style  between  the  passages  that  are  and  that  are  not  in  A. 
St.  Patrick's  style  is  abrupt ;  but  the  Confessio,  as  read  in  the  other 
MSS.,  is  much  less  violent  in  the  transitions  of  thought  than  as  read  in 
A.  It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  the  proofs  drawn  from  the 
manuscript  itself  in  support  of  the  view  that  the  Confessio  is 
deliberately  abridged  in  A  cannot  be  pressed.  Ghnaves  urged  as  bearing 
on  this  the  occurrence  here  and  there  of  Z  in  the  margin,  and  the 
words  in  §  40 :  $t  coetera^  rslipta  usque  dieit  saeeulij  reUqua  sunt  ex&mpla. 
But  this  Z  never  occurs  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  lacuna ;  it  is  found 
only  where  there  is  a  textual  or  exegetical  difficulty ;  and  the  disincli- 
nation to  copy  out  at  length  familiar  texts  is  not  unusual  in  transcribers 
of  catenas.^ 

The  fact  that  Tlrech^n  aetually  quotes  from  a  portion  of  the 
Confessio  which  is  not  in  A,  seems  a  conclusive  argument  against 
the  interpolation  theory  :  Extendit  [expendif]  Putrieim  etiam  praetium 
xu  animarum  hominumf  ut  in  seriptiane  sua  adfirmai,  ds  argento  $t  auro^ 
ut  nullum  malorum  hominmi  inpederet  eos  in  uia  reeta  transeuntes  toiam 
Hihemiam  (Bk.  of  Annagh,  fol.  10,  verso,  b.  1.  34).  See  Conf.  §  53 
Censeo  enim  non  minimum  quampreiiumquindecim  kiminum  disiribui  iUis. 

It  has  been  just  stated  that  the  marginal  notes  in  A  cannot  be 
urged  as  a  proof  that  the  text  is  an  abridged  one ;  but  at  the  same 
time  when  we  have  set  out  our  apparatus  eritieus,  we  find  that  there 
is  a  considerable  number  of  places  in  which  A  omits  words  and 
clauses  which  are  found  in  all  the  other  hss.,  and  which  in  most  cases 
seem  necessary  to  complete  the  sense. 

The   following  examples  do  not  include  the  two  omissions  of 


1  Omves  explained  this  Z  as  foTfiTf :  see  Todd,  St.  Fatrieky  p.  348 ;  but  the 
facts  just  stated  are  rather  in  favour  of  a  conjecture  which  has  been  suggested  to 
me,  that  it  stands  for  ZabtUut,  i.e.  Diabolus,  and  that  the  scribe  means  to  suggest 
tbat  ht  bad  been  at  work  to  cause  whatever  error  or  confusion  occurred  in  the  book. 
Professor  Bury  calls  it  **  the  mark  of  query."     ^np.  EitU  Rtview,  July,  1908. 
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texts  which  Ferdomnach  himself  acknowledges  in  §  40  bj  the  notes 
reliqua  usque  dieit  saeeuli  and  reliqua  sunt  exempla. 

At  the  end  of  §  20,  in  his  eagerness  to  abridge  a  text,  the  scribe 
omits  the  first  part  of  the  sentence  following ;  and  we  have  inquit 
Dominus,  non  uos  estis.  Multos  adhue  eapiuram  dedi  for  inquit :  In  ilia 
die,  Dominus  tesiatur, ''  Non  uos  estis  qui  loquimini,  sed  Spiritus  Patris 
uestri  qui  loquitur  in  uohisJ^*  M  iterum  postan  nos  multos  adhue 
eapturam  dedi. 

The  omissions  in  §  64  are  best  shown  by  quoting  them,  bracketed, 
in  their  context. 

Neque  ut  sit  oeeassio  [adulationis  uel  auaritiae  seripserim]  uohisy 
neque  ut  honorem  spero  ah  aliquo  uestro.  Suffidt  enim  honor  qui 
non\dum  uidetur  sed  eorde  ereditur.  Fidelis  autem  qui  promisity 
nunquam"]  mentitur. 

Less  remarkable  are :  Dominus  praestare  §  3,  et  inuisibilia  •  .  . 
ad  Patrem  reeeptum  §  4,  prodessem  §  13,  quo  §  17,  nocte  §  20,  dies  per 
§  22,  ah  extremis  terras  §  38,  eertissime  quodmihi  §  55,  Deiplaeitum  §  62. 

In  these  cases  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  A  is  wrong, 
and  in  only  two  instances,  viz.,  in  §§  20  and  62,  does  the  scribe 
indicate,  by  writing  Z  in  the  margin,  that  he  was  conscious  that  his 
exemplar  was  at  fault.  There  are  besides  some  sixteen  or  seyenteen 
other  places  in  which  clauses  are  omitted  in  A,  in  cases  where  the 
omission  does  not  make  nonsense. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  only  four  instances  in  which  A 
inserts  clauses  that  are  absent  in  the  other  mss.  These  are :  quid 
peterem  uel  §  10,  ipse  est  qui  loquitur  in  te  %  24,  et  ah  austro  et  ah 
aquilone  §  39,  and  et  dooet  §  40.  Of  these  insertions,  the  only  one 
which  is  possibly  wrong  is  the  first.  The  conclusion,  then,  at  which 
we  naturally  arrive,  is  that  the  fact  that  A  omits  certain  words  and 
clauses  is  not  strong  evidence  against  their  genuineness,  though  some 
of  A's  omissions  do  commend  themselves  on  consideration. 

In  truth,  although  we  cannot  acquit  the  scribe  of  A  of  the  charge 
of  carelessness  and  haste,  yet  such  is  the  relative  antiquity  of  the 
text  that,  save  as  regards  its  omissions,  it  seems  the  safest  course 
to  follow  it,  except  when  it  is  absolutely  unintelligible.  It  frequently 
happens  that  where  A  is  against  all  the  other  kss.,  their  reading, 
although  at  first  attractive,  is  found  on  mature  consideration  to  be 
merely  a  plausible  emendation. 

Before  we  deal  with  the  affinities  of  the  other  kss.  with  A  and 
with  each  other,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  word  about  their  respective 
peculiarities. 
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Hitherto  tho  Bollandist  edition  has  heen  cited  as  if  it  were  a 
manuscript ;  and  since  unfortunately  the  Bollandist  text  is  now  the 
only  representative  of  two  folios  of  B,  it  will  be  necessary  to  justify 
the  statement  made  above,  to  the  effect  that  B  and  Boll,  differ 
somewhat  in  their  authority. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Denis  did  not  profess  to  base  his  text 
exclusively  upon  his  manuscript.  It  was  the  only  one  to  which  he 
had  access ;  and  he  might  be  pardoned  for  thinking  it  very  imperfect. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  entitled,  Uita  Beati  Fairicii;  and  he  also  had 
before  him  Colgan's  2Viadi9  Thaumaturgae  .  .  .  Acta^  Lovanii,  1647. 
In  the  Fourth  Life  of  8t.  Patrick  contained  in  that  work,  §  16  of 
the  Conf  essio  is  quoted  as  in  lihro  qu$m  d$  vita  et  eonversatione  9ua  ipse 
eomposuit,  Denis  accordingly  fancied  that  the  Confessio,  as  it  came 
from  St.  Patrick's  pen,  was  a  fairly  exhaustive  autobiography.  Hence 
his  complaints  of  the  lacunsB  in  his  hs.  ;  e.g.,  after  n$gUgentiae  meaSy  §  46 
of  this  ed.,  he  prints  dots,  and  notes,  '*  Locus  hie,  Hbrariorum  sooordia 
deprauatus,  uidetur  de  peregrinationibus  Patricii  habuisse  nonnuUa." 
Similar  notes  occur  in  three  other  places.  Moreover,  .more  than  once 
he  confesses  to  having  amended  the  text  by  the  aid  of  the  extracts 
from  the  Confessio  in  Yita  iv.,  and  of  those  given  by  TJssher  from 
A,  as  Denis  assumed  them  to  be. 

Thus,  for  the  reading  in  eapturam  deddi  §  1,  for  eapt.  dedi,  he 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Yita  iv.  On  his  §  6,  on  the  word 
peeora  (§  16  of  this  ed.),  Denis  subjoins  the  foUowing  note : — 

*'  Reliqua  huius  numeri  ex  suo  ms  Usserus  exhibet,  unde  nonnuUas 
apograph!  nostri  lacunas  suppleuimus ;  plura  simili  mode  correcturi, 
si  iUe  totum  textum  protulisset."  The  section  ends  with  de  haminihut 
habebam  (§  17). 

Again,  on  §  20,  Eadem  v&ro  noete^  &c.,  we  find  this  note :  '^  Qui 
sequitur  locus,  in  Yita  iv.  totus  transcriptus,  ecgrapho  nostro 
emendando  profuit."  Again,  on  the  passage  commencing  M  iterum 
post  anno9  multos  §  20  ad  &a.,y  and  ending  experg$faciu9  sum  §  28.  Denis 
notes  **  Hactenus  totum  hunc  locum,  Maccutheno  citato,  profert 
Usserus,  p.  832.''  It  remains  that  we  should  determine  how  far  in 
reality  Denis  used  these  helps. 

Let  us  first  of  all  examine  the  citations  given  by  Ussher^  They  are 
five  in  all ;  and  we  shall  observe  that  Ussher  constantly  departs  from 
A,  and  gives  the  readings  from  G.  As  far  as  we  know  he  had  not  seen 
F  3  and  F  4  until  1640. 

I  ^ve  herewith  a  collation  of  the  passages  with  A,  not  noting 
Ussher's  modernisation  of  the  spelling. 
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(a)  §  1.  TJssher,  p.  818.  Patrem— Tabemiae. 

Cdpomium  CS  .  •  •  diaeanem  GB  .  . .  quondam  CB  .  .  .  im.  t» 
[uieoJC  .  .  .  Bonauem  no  ks. 

This  citation  has  not  affected  Boll. 

(^)  §§  li  2-  XTssher,  p.  828.  Annornm  eram — ^ut  pater  filium. 
mii^tu  Vita  tu  .  .  .  t^/  sero rememorarem  CB. .  .etut  eonuerterer  C  . . . 
adoUseeniiae  »t  ignorantiae  Yitae  ii.,  iv.,  yii.,  as  well  as  B  .  .  .  mm- 
iokUus  est  me  QB. 

There  are  here  five  material  variations  from  the  text  of  A.  Bnt 
for  none  of  the  yariants  of  Boll,  can  Denis  be  said  to  be  indebted  to 
Ussher. 

(^)  §§  16,  17.  Ussher,  p.  829.    Ootidie— sex  annis. 

Om.  itaque  [igitur  CB]  .  .  .  ins.  et  [ante  lueem]  GB  .  • .  [responsuim] 
dieens .  •  .  [<;ifffi]  quo  [fueram]  GB. 

We  have  here  f onr  material  variations  from  A.  dieens  and  omission 
of  Hitque  are  the  only  ones  not  fonnd  in  B  or  G.  Denis  adopted  these 
and  also  the  following  readings  of  A  preserved  by  XTssher: — 
amor  so  C  .  .  .  om.  in  bef.  monte  .  .  .  ins.  sentieham  •  .  .  om.  et 
terram  •  .  .  ins.  iterum  .  .  •  ins.  [non']  bef.  erat  prepe — six  in  alL 

It  is  characteristic  of  Denis  that  of  the  three  insertions  adopted 
from  A  only  one  is  indicated  by  square  brackets. 

{d)  §  21.  TJssher^  p.  832.  Et  iterum  post  annos — de  manibus 
eoram. 

ins.  M  iterum  post  annos  [multos']  G  .  . .  utique  for  itaque  no  ms. 
ins.  dieens  mihi  (G  has  dieentem  mihi)  .  .  •  duos  menses  G. 

Here  B  is  not  extant,  so  that  we  cannot  say  with  certainty  whether 
any  of  these  variations  from  A  which  are  in  Boll,  were  in  B.  Dieens 
for  dieentem  probably  was  not.  Od  the  other  hand,  A  and  Boll,  agree 
in  nocts  ilia  sexagessima  against  GF3F4  noete  ilia  sexagessimo  die, 

(tf)  §  23.  Ussher,  p.  832.  Et  iterum  post  paucos — expergefactus 
sum. 

Britanniis  No  hs.  .  .  .  nunquam  G  •  .  .  uidi  in  uisu  noete,  and 
om.  uidi  infra  G  .  .  .  om.  quasi  No  ks.  .  .  .  Vietorieius  G  .  .  . 
Ulis  G  .  •  .  Siberionacum  G  .  .  •  ^so  memento  G,  with  the  reading  of  A, 
ipse  in  mente,  noted  in  the  margin.  .  .  .  ins.  quasi  ex  uno  ore  C  .  .  , 
ambules  G  .  .  .  expergefactus  G.     Seven  material  variations. 

Here  again  B  is  not  extant ;  but  Denis  expressly  notes  that  the 
important  place-name  Foeluti,  which  he  adopts  from  Ussher,  was  not 
in  his  MB.,  *'  Virgulti  habebat  vs." 

There  are  a  few  other  places  in  which  Denis  quotes,  not  always 
correctly,  the  reading  of  his  ms»  in  rejecting  it. 
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These  may  be  giyen  in  their  order. 

Cont.  §  18.  repuli  9ugere  mammas  eorum  {reppuli  sugire  B).     Denis 

conj.  debui  surgere  in  nausm  eorum, 
Conf.  §  20.  nihil  mmnhrorum  meorum  praeuaiui  {deest  B).    Denis 

(from  Vita  iv.)  omnium  memhrorum  meorum  uires  ahstulit, 
Conf.  §  46.  intelligi,    Denis  conj.  iter  illud, 
Conf.  §  49.  nominibus,     Denis  conj.  in  omnibus ;  so  F4. 
Conf.  §  53.  iudieahant,  Denis  conj.  indigebant. 
Ep.     §  16.  Denis  notes  that  he  omits  :  Nonne  unum  Leum  habetis  f 
Quod  dereliquistis  unusquisgue  proximum  suum  f     B  has  quid  for  quod. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Conf.  §  11,  having  left  out  the  obscure  words 
raium  et /ortissimum,"he  merely  notes,  "  9i  haec  dispunctio  non  sufflcit 
sanando  huic  loco,  neoesse  est  aliqnid  ezcidisse,"  without  the  least 
hint  as  to  the  nature  of  the  omitted  words. 

But  this  does  not  carry  us  very  far.  The  quotations  found  in  the 
liives  are  not  much  more  extensiye  than  those  in  XJssher ;  and  it  might 
fairly  be  assumed  that  the  rest  of  the  text  was  a  faithful  transcript  of 
the  MS.  Denis  certainly  professed  to  mark  his  own  interpolations  by 
printing  them  within  square  brackets.  •  The  first  of  these  occurs  in  the 
creed,  §  4,  after  inuisibiUa  [qui  Filium  sibi  consubstantialem  genuit] 
with  the  added  note,  "  Haec  aut  similia  uerba  in  ms.  Atrebatensi 
dosiderari  contextus  indicat,  ad  cuius  exigentiam  in  sequentibus 
nonntilla  supplebimus  [  ]  includenda."  There  are  besides  in  the 
Confesfdo  26  such  insertions,  mostly  of  only  one  word,  3  are  of  two 
words,  and  1  of  three  words.  In  the  Epistola  there  are  19  interpola- 
tions thus  acknowledged,  2  of  them  being  of  two  words. 

Unfortunately  our  confidence  in  the  editorial  trustworthiness  of 
Denis  is  considerably  shaken  by  a  comparison  of  the  photograph  of 
the  extant  folios  of  B  with  the  printed  text.  I  have  classified  the 
deviations  of  Denis  from  his  hs.  under  the  heads  of  insertions, 
omissions,  transpositions,  and  alterations.  I  have  not  reckoned  the 
emendations  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  Ussher  and  to  Colgan's 
Lives,  nor  those  of  which  he  informs  the  reader;  and  I  find 
iiltogether  at  least  23  insertions  of  single  words  and  1  insertion  of  two 
words ;  24  omissions  of  single  words,  4  omissions  of  two  words,  2 
omissions  of  clauses;  15  transpositions,  one  of  them  being  of  two 
clauses;  and  finally  no  less  than  117  material  alterations,  9  of  them 
affecting  more  than  one  word.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  if  the 
whole  HS.  were  extant  we  should  find  a  greater  degree  of  fidelity 
exhibited  in  Denis's  treatment  ol  the  two  lost  folios. 
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So  much  it  has  been  necessary  to  say  in  order  to  explain  why  it  is 
that  we  cannot  be  sure  of  what  the  reading  of  B  was  when  we  are 
dependent  on  Denis's  presentation  of  it.  It  would  be  unreasonable  in 
the  highest  degree  to  expect  from  Denis  what  we  do  not  find  in  XJssher 
or  Ware.  The  degree  of  accuracy  which  is  an  ideal  in  the  twentieth 
century^was  unimaginable  in  the  seventeenth ;  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  it  is  chiefly  through  the  Bollandist  ^<;^a  Sanctorum  that 
the  writings  of  St.  Patrick  have  been  known  to  scholars  throughout 
Europe.  Many  of  the  textual  emendations  that  have  been  adopted 
in  this  edition  are  due  to  the  sagacity  of  Andreas  Denis. 

Even  a  passing  glance  at  the  apparatus  eritieus  reveals  the  fact 
that,  where  A  is  available,  the  great  majority  of  the  variants  from  its 
texts  are  supported  by  all  the  other  icss.  Accordingly,  in  these  cases, 
it  has  been  thought  best  to  use  the  term  rsU.  in  place  of  the  full 
series  BCF3F4R  or  Boll.  CFsFaR.  Further,  the  most  constant  members 
of  this  group  are  CF4*.  In  fact,  neither  of  these  two  mss.  presents 
any  distinctive  readings  worth  mentioning.  In  the  Confessio  C  has 
five  omissions  byhomoioteleuton  in  §§  1,  10,  40  his,  60,  and  some  other 
insignificant  variants,  most  of  which  are  unintentional  blunders  of  the 
scribe ;  and  F4*  has  fewer  still.  F4  has  been  corrected  throughout  in 
respect  of  grammatical  forms,  in  so  far  as  was  possible  to  do  so  by 
erasure  and  letters  written  over  erasure.  There  are  no  marginal 
corrections,  and  hardly  any  interlinear  ones,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  say  when  the  corrections  were  made.  In  any  case  they  have  no 
more  authority  than  the  emendations  of  a  modern  editor.  Nevertheless, 
as  being  after  a  fashion  ms.  evidence,  they  have  all  been  recorded  in 
the  foot-notes. 

1  have  only  noticed  two  cases  where  C  agrees  with  A  against 
BFsFi,  i.e.  amor  Lei  for  timer  Dei  in  §  16,  and  the  omission  of  mihi 
bef.  honor  in  §  54.  The  similar  agreements  of  F4  with  A  are  more 
trifiing  still,  i.e.  unde  for  inde  in  §  18,  and  the  omission  of  inquit  after 
Dominus  in  §  40,  sieut  Dom,  in  aeuanguelio  ammonetj  &c. 

C  and  F4  agree  so  closely,  not  only  in  genuine  variants,  but  also  in 
blunders  and  strange  spellings  of  words — ^they  actually  have  in  common 
an  omission  by  homoioteleuton  in  Ep.  §  13 — ^that  they  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  independent  authorities.  As  far  as  the  text  is  concerned, 
F4  cannot  be  a  copy  of  C;  both  are  probably  copies  of  the  same 
exemplar.  This,  however,  does  not  affect  the  fact  that  CF4,  which  we 
must  treat  as  one  authority,  is  the  most  constant  member  of  the  reU, 
group,  the  common  parent  of  which,  although  possibly  later  than  A, 
must  have  been  of  considerable  antiquity. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  unique  readings  of  B  are  too  numerous  to 
mention ;  and,  speaking  generally,  they  betray  the  hand  of  a  rather 
clever  editor.  Not  only  has  he  corrected  the  grammar  of  individual 
words,  but  in  very  many  cases  the  turn  of  phrase  is  altered.  This  is 
all  the  more  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as  B  more  frequently  agrees 
with  A  against  the  rest  than  any  of  the  others.  Where  A  is  absent, 
the  issue  nearly  always  lies  between  B  or  Boll,  and  GF4.  F,  is 
usually  found  on  the  side  of  GF4,  but  deserts  to  B  or  Boll,  occasionally. 
One  has  to  choose,  that  is,  between  rell.  whose  inferiority  to  A  is 
usually  evident,  and  B  or  Boll,  whose  greater  affinity  to  A  is  obscured 
by  its  predominating  artificial  character.  It  seems  the  lesser  of  two 
evils  to  follow  GF4  as  far  as  possible ;  that  is,  except  where  its  reading 
is  evidently  a  blunder  or  unintelligible. 

Fs  and  R  are  nearly  allied,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  examples  of 
group-readings  subjoined, 

Fs  is,  perhaps,  the  most  carelessly  written  of  the  six  icss.  Its 
contribution  to  the  list  of  unimportant  variants  is  the  largest  of  any ; 
but  occasionally  it  seems  to  have  preserved  the  true  reading,  B,  like 
B,  has  been  edited,  but  not  so  extensively.  Interesting  examples 
are: — §  1.  CaJpumium  diaeanem  quondam  filium  Potiti  for  filium 
quondam^  which  suggests  that  Galpumius  had  ceased  to  be  an  ecclesiastic 
before  his  marriage ;  §  K  Annorum  eram  tunc  fere  quindeeim  iortedeeim 
to  make  Patrick's  captivity  follow  immediately  upon  the  sin  to  which  he 
alludes  in  §  27 ;  and  §  14  galliot  for  exgalliae  BGFs  or  exagalliat  A,  in 
order  to  mark  an  allusion  to  Ghiul. 

List  of  GBovp-REAnnres. 

AB. 

§    1.  Conuerteretn  (B)  is  nearer  eonfirmarem  (A)  than  is  oonuerterer. 
§    2.  Aperuit  tensum  for  op.  tensus. 

Adoliseentiae  ignorantiae  meae  A  ;  same  order  in  B,  which  ins. 
$t ;  adol.  meae  et  ignor.  CFSF4B. 
§    4.  Ins.  nee  ante. 

§    6.  Fratribus  et  eognatis  meie^  dat  for  ace. 
§    9.  Doctrina  ueritatis  for  Doet.  uarietatit. 
§  10.  Spiritua  geitit  for  Spir.  gesiit. 
§  13.  liranttulit  et  donauit  for  Drane^  tit  don. 
§  15.  Non  eram  dignu*  for  iVbft  etiam  dign. 
§  16.  Uxoitahar  ad  orationem  for  Exereitahar  ad  or. 
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§  18.  Eeppuli  iuyere  mamtnelku  eorum  A.  B  here  has  euyire 
m4unma8;  but  the  variants  of  CF4,  FsR  are  still  more 
remote. 

§  20.  .Quandiu  fuero  in  hoe  eorpore  for  Q,ftteram^  &c. 

^41.   Uirgines  Chriiti  esse  uidentwr  for  Uirg,  C.  ipse  uid. 

§  55.  J^o  uero  miser,  ins.  uero  AB. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  B  breaks  off  near  the  commencement 
of  §  20,  and  that  the  two  mss.  only  meet  again  in  the  verj  short  §§41, 
54,  55.  The  following  agreements  of  A  and  Boll,  are  taken  from 
portions  of  the  Confessio  not  accessible  to  Denis  in  XJssher*s  work. 

§  20.  Dum  clamarem  Helutm  for  Dum  elamabam,  &c. 

§  22.  Feruenimus  omnes  (2).     Here  F,  joins  the  group.     CF4  read 

Peru,  ad  homines,  with  Muirchu.    ^ote  that  A  and  Boll. 

om.  ad  bef.  omnes  (1). 
§24.  Qui  dedii  animam,  &c.    "Eieire  CFi  read posuit.    FsKhaveno 

verb  at  aU. 
§  29.  Faeiem  designati  for  Fac.  Dei  signati  CF,F4. 
§  30.  Inpediret  a  profeetione  for  Inpenderet  CF3F4*. 
§  35.  JVm  iniuriam  legentibus  faciam  A.     Boll,  has  ye ;    CFsFi 

Nee  et 

The  groups  AC,  AF4  have  been  already  noticed,  p.  212.  I  have 
only  observed  one  reading  in  which  AF,  stand  alone,  %  4  et  omnis 
lingua,  where  the  other  four  read  ut  The  agreements  of  B  with  A  are 
not  worth  mentioning. 

The  two  passages  which  afford  the  clearest  guide  to  the  affinities 
of  the  Hss.  of  the  Confessio  are  to  be  found  in  §§  18  and  19. 

1.  (a)  Reppuli  sugere  mammeUas  eorum  A. 

Beppuli  sugire  mammals  eorum  B. 
(h)  Eepulis  fugire  mammas  illorum  FsH. 
{e)  Kepulsus  sum  fugere  amicitias  illorum  CF4. 

2.  (a)  Canes  eorum  repleti  sunt  A. 
{h)      „        „      reuelati  „    BF,E. 
{e)  Cames    „       releuati  „    CF4. 

We  see  here  at  a  glance  the  close  relationship  of  ihe  fundamental 
text  of  BF3R  to  A.  At  the  same  time,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the 
general  inartificial  character  of  CF4,  and  the  fact  noticed  above  that  in 
§  22  Muirchu  supports  its  reading  ad  hotnineSf  it  seems  difficult  to 
condemn  the  (c)  readings  as  mere  emendations.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
give  any  more  instances  of  the  peculiar  readings  of  CF4.     They  will 
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be  found  to  be  very  numerouB.     It  may,  however,  be  worth  while  to 
place  before  the  reader  other  examples  of  the  group  F9B. 

§    1.  Calpuimium.    A  has  Caipamum^  BCF4  Calf9rnium. 

§    4.   £^  diximus  for  Ut  dmrntis. 

§  19.  Conuertimini  m>  fide  ex  toto  eot^de,    A  has  Conu,  ex  fide,    B 

Conu.  ex  toto  eorde.     C  F4  ins.  et  after  fide* 
§  19.  Cihim  mittat  nohie  for  uohie. 
§  20.  Ignarum  et  sptritu.    All  the  others  read  in  sp. 
§  20.  M  eoee  spUndor,    All  the  others  om.  et. 
§  23.  Brittanniie,     A  has  Britannis ;  CF4,  Britanniit, 
§  24.  Qui  pro  te  animam  euam.    CF4  add  poeuit.     A  and  Boll,  read 

c^t^,  with  the  order  of  the  other  words  variously  altered. 
The  following  combinations  of  B  may  be  of  interest : — 

BF3. 

€onf.  §  18.  Fortiter  txelamare  for  Fort,  exolamahat. 

§  40.  Et  Osee  dieit.     CF4  ins.  in. 

§  42.  Ifuntio  Dei  for  Ifutu  Dei. 

§  44.  PrepoHta  oaetitate  for  Ftopoeita  eaet. 

^48.  Inter  uoe  for  Apud  uos. 
£p.     §  18.  Ignis  aetemi  for  J/n.  aetemae. 

§  21.  Foeniteant  for  Foeniteat. 

§  21.  Captiuo9...qua8  for  C7(i^^.  ^tio«. 

Boix,  Fj. 

Oonf.  §  25.  Aduocatus  est  noster.  .  The  others  om.  0«^. 

§  34.  Auderem  aggredi  Boll.     For  auderem  Fs  has  audirem^ 

CF4  fl^iW. 
§  35.  Admoneret  for  Admonuit. 
§  37.  Darem  me  et  ingenuitatem  meam  BoU.    J*,  om.  tf^;  GF4 

om.  md!  0^. 
§  60.  Ifeque  permanehit.     CF4  pr.  et, 
Ep.     §    4.  I^eseio  quid  for  Nesoio  quod.  .  . 

§    5.  QMoprop^tfT  reseiat.      C  has    Quarepropter  seiat\   F4 

Propter  quam  rem  sciat. 
§    8.  QtMMt  ^tft  uictimat.     om.  j^»  CF4. 
§    8.  Quas  eongregauit.     Quae  eongregahit  CF^. 
§  10.  Alligatus  sum  spiritu.  om*  sum  CF4. 
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BR. 

Conf .  §    3.  Quae  est  suh  omnt  eaelo,  om.  omni  BR. 

§    7.  Perdes  eos  qui  loquntur,    omnes  for  eos  BR. 
^IS,  Muos  Domini,    A  has  domtnieati;  CF^i  domni. 
§  18.  Etut  uenirem.    A  om.  et ;  OF,  corr  F4  ut  et. 
§  18.  Soe  ohtinuit  for  ohtinui. 

Boll.  R. 

§  23.   Ut  uel  modo  ego  post.  &o,,  om.  ego  Boll.  R;  GFsF^ 
read  me. 

ABF,. 

Conf.  §  17.  JSt  nihil  metueham,     CF4  have  JEx  nihilo  met. 

§  55.  Quotidie  spero.     CF4  have  Quotidie  spemo.     See  also 
§  22  noted  above  (p.  214). 

ABR, 

Conf.  §  14.  Dei  nomen  uhique  expanders.  CF,F4  ins.  nomine  bef . 
uhique. 

The  inartificial  character  of  CF8F4  is  perhaps  most  clearly 
perceived  on  an  examination  of  the  Biblical  citations  in  cases  where 
the  apparatus  eritieus  of  the  Conf essio  and  Epistola  exhibits  variants. 
A  scribe  is  always  liable  to  the  temptation  to  write  quotations  from 
the  Bible  in  the  phraseology  that  is  most  familiar  to  him.  Speaking 
generally,  the  text  of  the  Latin  Bible  that  was  current  when  these 
Mss.  were  written,  is  that  of  the  Yulgate  as  usually  printed.  In  the 
subjoined  list,  the  Biblical  quotations  are  taken  from  the  Clementine 
Yulgate,  those  words  only  being  italicised  of  which  there  are  variants 
in  the  hss.  of  St.  Patrick.  The  list  is  restricted  to  passages  from  the 
Psalms  and  Kew  Testament,  as  being  from  their  familiarity  most 
liable  to  emendation. 

Ps.  V.  7.    Conf.  §  7.    Perdes  omnes  quiloquunter  mendacium.  So  BR. 

eos  AF,F4 ;  Perdes  qui  C. 
Ps.  xxxiii.  4.   Conf.  §  34.    Hxaltemus  nomen  eius.    So  Boll.,  ExaUarem 

.  .  .  nomen  tuum.     ExuUarem  CF^^, 
Ps.  cxv.  12.     Conf.  §  57.     Pro  omnibus  quae  retrihuit  mihi.     So  B. 

retrihuat  CF^F4. 
S.  Matt.  iv.  19.    Conf.  §  40.     Uenite  post  me,  et  faciam  uos  fieri 

piscatores  hominum.     So  A.  Boll.  om.  et\  CF^^  om.  fieri  with 

A,  Ambr,  Aug. 
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8.  Matt.  yiii.  11.  Conf.  S  39.    Yg.  om.  et  ah  austro  et  ah  aquihne, 

which  A  alone  ins. 
8.  Matt.  xii.  36.    Conf.  §  7.     Reddent  rati<mem  de  eo  in  die  iudicii. 

So  A.    Pro  eo  rationem  BGF3E4 ;  de  eo  rat.  R. 
8.  Matt.  zvi.  26.    Ep,  §8.     Si  mundum  uniyersum  lucretur,  animae 

uero  iuao  detrimentum  patiatur.     Boll.,  8i  . ,  ,  lucr.,  se  autem 

ipsum  perdat  [8.  Luke  iz.  25]  et  detr.  an,  suae  pat.     CFaFi,  ITt 

.  .  .  et  an,  suae  detr,  pat. 
8.  Matt,  xzviii.  19.  Conf.  §40.      Euntes^yo,  docete  .  .  •  baptizantes 

eos  ,  ^  ,  docentes  eos  seruare  .  .  .  quaecunque  mandaui, 
A         ergo  nune  .  ,  ,  eas  .  .  ,  ohseruare  .  .  .  mandaui. 

Boll,    ergo    eos  .  .  .  seruare     .  . .  dixero  [8.  John  xir.  26]. 

CFsFi  ergo    eos  ,  ,  ,  ohseruare  .  .  .  mandaui, 

8.  Mark  xvi.  15,  16.    Conf.  §  40,   Ep.  §  20.    Euntes  in  mundum  .  .  . 

Qui  crediderit ,  ,  .  saluus  erit.      In   Conf.  §  40.  ACFsFi  ins. 

ergo  bef .  in ;   Boll.  om.     In  Ep.  §  20  B  has  erediderint  salui 

erunt,    CFsFi  retain  the  sing. 
8.  Luke  z.  30.     Conf.  §  1 9.     Semiuiuo  relioto,    A  has  semiuiui  relioti; 

rell  derelieti, 
8.  Luke  zxiy.  45.    Conf.  §  2.    Aperuit  iUis  sensum,    80  AB.    sensus 

CF3F4R. 
8.  John  Tiii.  34.     Ep.  §  4.     Qui  facit  peccatum  seruus  est  peeeati. 

80  Boll.     om.  peeeati  CFsFa  with  3,  d,  Cyprian. 
Acts  ii.  5.    Conf.  §  3.    Omni  natione  quae  suh  eaelo  est.    80  B.  quae  est 

suh  omni  eaelo  ACFsFi ;  quae  est  suh  caelo  R. 
Acts  ii.  17  (Joel  ii.  28).  Conf.  §  40.    luuenes  uestri  uisiones  uidebunt. 

80  B.     Filii  CF4.    Filii  uestri  is  omitted  in  F,. 
Acts  ziii.  47.    Conf.  §  38.    Posui  te  in  lueem  gentium^  ut  sis  in  salutem 

usque  ad  extremum  terrae.     ACFjFa  have  lumen  in  gentihus. 

Boll,  in  lueem  gentihus  .  .  .  salus  mea  [Is.  xlix.  6]  ,  .  .  ulti- 

mum, 
Rom.  ii.  6.    Conf.  §  4.    Reddet  unicuique  secundum  opera  eius.   80  R. 

faeta  ABCFjE*. 
Rom.  yiii.  16,  Filii  Dei.  Rom.  ix.  26,  Filii  Dei  uiui.      In  Conf.  §  59, 

Filii  Dei  uiui  et  coheredes  Christi  CFsFi.  om.  uiui  Boll.,  prob. 

because  it  interrupts  the  citation  from  Rom.  yiii.  17. 
Rom.  yiii.  26.  Conf.  §  25.  8piritus  adiuuat  infirmitatem  nostram  ;  nam 

quid  oremus,  sieut  oportet,  nescimus.     A,  infirmitates  orationis 

nostras,  nam  quod,  &c.    Boll.,  infirmitatem  orationis  nostras; 

tMm  quid,  and  om.   sieut  op,    CF3F4R,   infirmitatem  nostras 

orationis  num  [nam  R]  quid,  &c. 

II.I.A.  PUOC,  TOL.  XXT.,  SBC.  c]  [20] 
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Bom.  viiL  30.  Ep.  %  6.  Qaos  autempraedestinauit  hoa  et  uoeauU.    So 

Boll. ;  aduoeauit  CF,F4. 
BonL  xi.  36.  Conf.  §  59.    Ipsi  gloria  in  saecula,  Amen.    BolL  ins. 

saeeuhrum  bef .  Anien.    This  portion  of  the  text  is  not  in  CF4. 

Fs  does  not  contain  any  of  it. 
Bom.  zii.  15.  Ep.  §  15.    Flere  cum  flentibus.    So  Boll.   UeU  CFsF«. 

1  Cor.  X.  28.  Conf.  §  19.    Hoc  tmrnolatum  est.    So  B.    immolattcum 

A ;  tmmokUiuum  CB ;  tmmolatium  Y^T^  corr. 
2Cor.iii.  2.   Conf.  §11.    Scripta  in  coi^huB  nostri$.   Sorell.  icriptum 
. .  .  ueitrU  A. 

2  Cor.  xii.  15.     Conf.  §  53.     Imp&Hdam  fit  superimpendar  ipse  pro 

animabns  nestris.  impendar  B ;  impendat  CFs ;  imp$ndam  F4 
corr. 
Phil.  ii.  10,  11.  Conf.  §  4.  Caelestimn,  terrestrtum  .  .  .  et  omnis 
lingua  oonfiteatur  quia  Dominus  lesus  Christus  tn  ghria  ett  Dei 
Patris.  ACFjF*  ins.  et  bef.  terreetr.  ;  om.  terreetr.  B.  For  et 
BCF4B  read  ut ;  A  ins.  ei  bef.  quia ;  ACFSF4B  ins.  et  Deue  est 
bef.  leiUi  ^Deue  et  Dam.  eet  B]  ;  ACFSF4B  om.  in  gloria^  ftc. 

1  Thess.  ii.  5.     Conf.  §  54.     Neque  ...  in  sermone  adulationiB,  sicut 

scitis,  neque  in  oecaeione  auaritiae.  For  oceaeio  adulatianii^ 
Conf.  §  54,  B  reads  causa  adulatianii, 

2  Tim.  iy.  16.     Conf.  §  26.     Non  illis  impuUtur.     In  Conf.  BolL 

CF,F4  have  nan  iUis  inpeeeatum  reputetur.  B  reads  deputetur. 
This  is  possibly  due  to  a  recollection  of  Bom.  iy.  23,  where  1^ 
reads  deputatum  in  the  clause,  Reputatum  est  illi  ad  iuetitiam. 

Titus  iii.  5,  6.  Conf.  §  4.  Lauacrum  .  . .  renouatioDis  Spiritue  Sanati 
quem  ejffudit  in  nos  abunde.  The  allusion  in  Conf.  runs  thus 
in  A :  Et  effiidit  in  nobis  habunde  Spiritum  Sanctum^  donmn, 
&c.  Bell,  haye  infudit . .  .  Spiritue  Sahcti  donum,  &c. 

1  John  iii.  14.  Ep.  §  9.  Qui  non  diligit  manet  in  morte.  So  Boll. ;  in 
morte  manet  CF^i. 

I  John  iii.  16.  Conf.  §  24.  lUe  animam  euam  pro  nobie  posuit,  A 
reads  Qui  dedit  animam  euam  pro  te.  The  order  in  rell.  is 
Pro  te  animam  euam.  Boll  prefixes  dedit.  CF4  add  poeuit. 
There  is  no  yerb  supplied  in  FsB. 

Bey.  xxii.  15,  xxi.  8,  Ep.  §  18.  Foris  canes  et  uenefioi  .  .  .  et  omnibus 
mendaeihuey  pars  illomm  erit,  &c.  B  has  uenefici\  CF8F4*haye 
uenefieoe.  B  has  mendaeee — a  change  which  makes  the  composite 
quotation  read  more  smoothly. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  in  many  of  these  oases  the  true 
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Teading  is  not  that  of  A.  Take,  for  example,  S.  Matt  iv.  19,  xii.  86, 
Titns  iii.  5,  6,  1  John  iii.  16.  Nevertheless,  tintil  fuller  evidenoe  is 
forthconuDg,  it  would  be  an  arbitrary  method  of  procedure  to  desert  A 
in  cases  where  it  approximated  to  Jerome's  Yulgate  more  than  do  the 
other  less.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  equally  unfair  to  ignore  the 
testunony  of  CFjFi  when  discussing  the  character  of  St.  Patrick's  text 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

It  remains  that  I  should  give  a  list  of  the  conjectural  emendations, 
that  are  known  to  be  such,  which  have  been  printed  in  the  text  of 
this  edition.  Where  B  is  not  available,  and  a  reading  of  Boll,  has 
been  adopted,  it  is  at  least  a  charitable  hypothesis  that  it  is  indeed  a 
reading  of  B,  yet  a  doubt  must  always  remain  on  the  mind,  since  Denis, 
as  we  have  seen,  preferred  not  to  betray  to  the  general  public  all  the 
blemishes  of  his  manuscript,  as  he  conceived  them  to  be. 

€onf.  §  9.  iuraioT  iure.  This  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  Dr.  Gwynn. 
In  any  case  the  passage  must  be  so  translated. 

Conf.  §  10.  d09&rtu9.  So  W.  Stokes,  except  that  he  reads  disertui, 
desertuSf  however,  is  both  nearer  ACFj,  and  is  in  accordance 
with  the  usage  of  A,  in  which  d%9$rtu9  and  de»$rtum  interchange 
their  first  vowels. 

Conf.  §  10.  BmrmoMm  for  asrmane  ACF3R,  Bermantt  BF4  corr.  The 
horizontal  bar  above  0,  which  would  express  m,  is  easily  for- 
gotten or  obliterated.    So  present  editor. 

€onf .  §  24.    effatus  for  sffleiattu  A,  affatus  rell.     So  W.  Stokes. 

•Conf.  §  27.  Non  illis  in  peccatum  repatetur.  Oeeasummn  post  annos 
triginta  inuenerunt.  CFSF4B  have  oeeMtonum;  BolL  has, 
reputetur  oeeasio.  Nam,  &c.  All  kss,  ins.  tne  after  inumerunt 
The  present  editor  thinks  that  there  is  a  reference  to  Dan.  vi.  5. 

Conf.  §  30.  dediceram  for  dedideram  A,  didieeram  rell.  This  has 
been  suggested  to  me.     A  has  dediei  in  §  9. 

Conf.  §  34.  aptruuti  for  eooperuisti  CF^Yi,  which  yields  no  sense,  and 
denudoiti  Boll.     So  present  editor. 

Conf.  §  35.     me  ins.  bef.  liberauiL     So  Denis  [me]. 

Conf.  §  35.  idiotam  tamen  for  ideo  tamen  CF3F4.  So  present  editor. 
The  words  are  omitted  in  Boll.,  probably  because  they  yielded 
no  sense. 

Conf.  §  42.    patiuntur  ioTpatuntur  B,  patiantur  CFsFi.     So  Denis. 

Conf.  §  42.    iUae  for  iUai.    So  Ware  and  Denis  independently. 

Conf.  §  42.  etii  uetantur  for  et  9iue  tantum  BF,  »iue  tantum  CF4.  So 
Denis. 

[20«] 
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Conf.  §  51.     capermt  for  eaperet.     So  Denis. 

Conf.  §  57.    serutatur  for  scrutator  B,  scrulabor  CFsF*.     So  Denis. 

Conf.  §  58.     cantinyat  for  continyunt.     So  Ware. 

Conf.  §  58.    ins.  me  bef.  testem.     So  Denis  [me]. 

Ep.  §  11.    ins.  dedit  bef.  in  cords.     So  Denis  [dedit]. 

Kote  that  of  the  eight  emendations  adopted  from  Boll.,  only  three 
are  acknowledged  as  such  by  Denis. 

With  the  exception  of  the  above  seventeen  conjectures,  there  is 
nothing  printed  in  the  text  that  has  not  ms.  authority  of  some  kind. 
The  whole  of  the  diplomatic  evidence  of  A  is  presented  either  in  the 
text  or  in  the  foot-notes.  The  eccentricities  of  the  other  uss.  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix.  With  these  exceptions,  the  reading  in  the 
text  is  in  every  case  that  of  the  m ss.  whose  variations  are  not  recorded 
in  the  foot-notes. 


HiSTOBICAL  MaTEBIAXS   SUPPLIED   BT  THE  LaTDT   WmXINGS  OF 

St.  Patbick. 

Those  who  have  attempted  to  construct  a  history  of  St.  Patrick 
have  too  commonly  approached  the  consideration  of  his  Latin  writings 
from  a  virong  point  of  view.  They  have  consciously  or  ujiconsciously 
made  Jocelin's  twelfth-century  Life  their  starting-point,  and  have  in 
consequence  read  into  the  Confession  matters  which  are  not  really 
there  expressed,  or  even  implied. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  edition  of  the  Zibri 
8.  Patricii  to  discuss  at  JLength  the  facts  of  St.  Patrick's  Hfe,  or  his 
place  in  the  development  of  the  Western  Church.  The  sources  of  the 
ancient  Lives  are  at  present  being  investigated  by  Professors  Gwynn 
and  Bury ;  and  until  their  conclusions  as  to  the  comparative  value  of 
the  materials  are  fully  known,  it  would  be  rash  and  uncritical  for  one 
who  has  not  studied  the  subject  very  carefully  to  attempt  to  weave 
them  into  a  consecutive  narrative. 

Kevertheless,  the  Confessio  andEpistola,  which  are  here  presented 
to  the  student,  are  in  fact  the  primary  authorities  available  for  a  Life  of 
St.  Patrick ;  they  form  the  only  documentary  evidence  actually  contem- 
porary with  the  saint ;  and  later  authorities,  if  they  can  be  shown  to 
conflict  with  these,  must  be  disregarded  in  such  points  of  difference. 
This  being  so,  it  lies  within  the  province  of  the  present  editor  to  bring 
together  here  the  facts  and  inferences  that  may  be  gathered  from  these 
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writings,  considered  by  themselves,  without  reference  to  any  other 
docmnent  whateyer.  We  shall  endeayour  to  deal  with  them  as  if  they 
were  a  recent  find  in  some  European  library,  and  as  if  nothing  had  been 
hitherto  known  of  the  church-history  of  Ireland. 

The  first  of  these  two  documents  is  styled  by  the  writer  himself 
his  Confession,  in  §§  61,  62.  Brmiter  eaponam  u&rha  eonfossionii  m$ae 
....  Saee  est  eonfessio  mea;  and  the  main  purport  of  this  eonfessio 
is  summed  up  in  the  words,  Tutifiear  ....  ^ia  numquam  hahui 
aliquam  oeeasumem  praeter  euangelium  et  promisaa  tUius  ut  umquam 
redirem  adgent&m  Ulam  unde  prius  uix  euaseram,  ''  I  testify  •  •  .  • 
that  I  never  had  any  cause,  except  the  Gospel  and  His  promises,  for 
ever  returning  to  that  nation  from  wlience  previously  I  scarcely 
escaped." 

To  return  to  Ireland  and  preach  the  Gospel  there,  was  then  the 
uotum  animae  suae  to  which  he  alludes  in  §  6,  Opto  fratribus  ei  eognatis 
meis  scire  quaUtatem  meam  ut  possint  perspieere  uotum  animae  meae,  **  I 
wish  my  brethren  and  kinsfolk  to  know  what  manner  of  man  I  am, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  understand  the  desire  of  my  soul." 

We  gather  from  other  statements  why  it  was  that  this  desire, 
which  would  seem  to  us  a  laudable  one,  should  need  any  apology.  His 
action  was  not  only  against  the  wish  of  his  family,  but  also  against 
that  of  "  not  a  few  of  his  elders  "  (§  37).  '*  Many,"  he  says,  "  were 
forbidding  this  embassage  .  •  .  •  and  saying :  <  Why  does  this 
fellow  thrust  himself  into  danger  amongst  enemies  who  have  no  know- 
ledge of  God  ?'•..•  It  did  not  seem  meet  in  their  eyes  on  account 
of  my  rusticity  "  (§  46).  This  eonfessio  is  then  an  Apologia  pro  uita 
sua  rather  than  an  autobiography ;  and  we  need  only  expect  to  find  in 
it  what  seemed  to  Patrick  the  facts  bearing  immediately  on  his  return 
to  Ireland.  But  besides  the  vindication  of  his  character  and  motives, 
Patrick  informs  us  that  he  had  also  another  object  in  writing,  i.e.  the 
natural  desire  to  leave  behind  him  something  by  which  he  might  be 
remembered — ^a  legacy  to  his  brethren  and  spiritual  children,  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  their  faith  (§§  14,  47). 

It  is  well  to  remember  at  the  outset  of  our  enquiry  that  the  writer 
of  the  Confessio  did  not  intend  to  give  an  account  of  his  life ;  but  he 
does  incidentally  give  us  some  information  about  himself.  He  does 
not  expressly  state  where  he  was  bom ;  but  as  his  father  owned  a 
small  farm  near  a  town,  uieus,  named  Bannavem  Tabemiae,  and  was, 
moreover  a  deeurio,  i.e.  a  town  councillor,  presumably  of  Ihat  town, 
we  may  safely  assume  that  Patrick  was  bom  there.  Bannavem 
Tabemiae  was  certainly  in  Britain,  since  he  twice  speaks  of  Britain  as 
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l)eing  the  home  of  his  family.  In  Britannis  eram  eum  parentibus  meis 
(Conf.  23).  Pergene  in  Brittanniis  .  .  .  quasi  ad  patriam  et  parentee 
(Conf .  43). 

Iforeover,  it  seems  probable  that  he  was  of  British  race.  At  least 
that  is  a  plausible  inference  from  the  language  he  uses  in  Ep.  §§  2,  II, 
about  Coroticus,  who  was  most  probably  a  North-British  chieftain, 
Hon  dieo  eiuibus  meis  neque  eiuibus  sanctorum  Bomanorum  ....  S% 
mei  me  non  eognoseunt.  He  was  ashamed,  that  is,  to  own  Coroticus  and 
his  followers,  as  fellow-countrymen.  They  were '*  his  own."  Cf. 
8.  John  i.  11. 

The  father's  name  is  variously  spelt — Calpomus,  Galpomius, 
Calpumius.  We  have  seen  that  he  was  a  deeurio,  and  possessed  a 
uillula.  We  learn  incidentally  from  Ep.  10  that  he  had  a  considerable 
establishment,  seruos  et  aneUlas  domus  patris  mei.  Patrick  emphasizes 
more  than  once  the  fact  that  his  father  was  in  a  good  social  position, 
Barem  ingenuitatem  meam  (Conf.  37).  Ingenuus  fui  secundum  eamem  ; 
uendidi  .  •  •  .  nohilitatem  meam  (Ep.  10).  Calpomus  was  also  a 
deacon  in  the  church,  and  his  father  again,  Potitus,  had  been  a 
presbyter.  The  obvious  meaning  of  Patrem  hahui  CaHpomum 
diaeonum  JUium  guendam  Potiti  preshgteri  is  that  Calpomus  and 
Potitus  were  in  Holy  Orders  when  their  children  were  bom.  Long 
after  the  enactments  of  Popes  Siricius  (a.d.  385),  Innocent  I. 
(a.i>.  405),  and  Leo  I.  (a.d.  443),  and.  the  disciplinary  canons  of  the 
Councils  of  Orange  (a.d.  441)  and  of  Tours  (a.d.  461),  the  law  of 
clerical  celibacy  was  not  strictly  observed,  even  in  places  less  remote 
than  was  Bannavem  Tabemiae.  The  remarkable  thing  about  thia 
statement  is  that  it  is  made  without  any  explanation,  qualification,  or 
apology.  The  writer  is  a  bishop  himself  (Ep.  1)  ;  he  fully  appreciates 
the  spiritual  value  of  celibacy  (Conf.  41,  42) ;  he  has  not  always  lived 
on  the  confines  of  civilisation  ;  he  has  spent  some  time  in  Gaul  (Conf. 
43) ;  and  after  we  have  made  every  allowance  for  a  son's  reluctance  to 
pass  judgment  on  his  father,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  inci- 
dental language  of  Patrick  here  indicates  a  date  not  later  than  the 
fifth  century.  The  point  is,  not  what  was  allowed  or  connived  at  in 
later  times,  but  what  was  likely  to  be  the  character  of  public  utter- 
ances by  church  dignitaries  on  the  subject  of  clerical  marriage. 

As  we  have  touched  upon  the  question  of  the  date  of  these 
writings,  some  other  indications  of  the  fifth  century  may  here  be 
noticed.  In  Ep.  14,  the  Pranks  are  spoken  of  as  heathen,  gentes,  whe 
raided  the  Christians  in  Gaul.  This  points  to  a  date  anterior  to  a.d. 
496,  when  the  Pranks  with  their  Eing,  Clevis,  entered  the  Christian 
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Church.  Moreover,  the  writer  twice  speaks  of  the  Picts,  or  some  of 
them,  as  apostates.  Kow  the  mission  of  Ninian  to  the  Southern  Picts 
hegan  not  later  than  a.d.  398,  and  possihly  lasted  until  a.i>.  432. 
Christian  remains  of  an  earlier  date  than  Ninian  are  said  to  exist  in 
Pictland  (Ferguson,  Tram.  ILI^A.^  vol.  zxyii.,  p.  100.  But  see  Bishop 
J.  Dowden,  Proceedings  of  the  Soeiety  of  Antifuan'et  of  8eotlandy 
1897-98,  p.  247,.  sgq.\  so  that  this  point  cannot  he  pressed  as 
necessarily  proving  that  Patrick  wrote  after  ▲.]>.  398.  Again, 
the  trace  of  Boman  organization  implied  in  the  term  decurio^  and 
the  writer's  constant  use  of  Britanniae^  implying  a  knowledge  of  the 
Boman  division  of  Britain  into  provinces,  cannot  fairly  he  urged  as 
proof  that  he  wrote  hefore  the  Boman  legions  withdrew  from  Britain 
in  A.D.  410.  The  Boman  municipal  institutions  would  no  douht 
survive  for  some  time,  even  in  the  most  disturbed  districts,  and  this 
is  still  more  true  of  the  Boman  nomenclature. 

To  resume,  the  name  of  the  great-grandfather  of  Patrick,  Odissus, 
is  supplied  in  the  margin  of  A.  As  regards  his  boyhood,  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  accept  literally  his  self-depreciatory  statements :  '^  I 
knew  not  the  true  God,"  ''I  did  not  believe  in  the  living  God" 
(Conf.  1,  27).  The  prayers  that  he  repeated  in  the  land  of  his 
captivity,  so  fervently,  and  with  an  ever  deepening  sense  of  their 
meaning  {fides  augehatur,  Conf.  16),  must  have  been  learnt  at  home; 
and  he  must  also  have  commenced  there  the  rudiments  of  other 
learning,  for  he  tells  us  that  his  education  had  been  interrupted  by  his 
captivity,  '*  My  sins  prevented  me  from  mastering  what  I  had  read 
through  before  "  (Conf.  10).  He  does  indeed  allude  to  one  definite  act 
of  sin  committed  when  he  was  about  fifteen  years  old  (Conf.  27).  His 
moral  sensitiveness  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  this  so  preyed 
on  his  mind,  that  he  felt  it  necessary  to  confess  it  before  taking 
Holy  Orders.  It  was  sufficiently  pardonable  for  his  confessor  at  the  time 
not  to  consider  it  a  bar  to  ordination,  although  at  a  later  period  the 
memory  of  it  was  revived  with  the  object  of  effecting  his  ruin. 

When  Patrick  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  a  raid  was  made  by  Irish 
pirates  on  the  district  in  which  he  lived.  That  they  were  Irish  is 
proved  by  £p.  10,  where,  speaking  of  his  ministry  in  Ireland,  he 
asks,  *'  Is  it  from  me  that  springs  that  godly  compassion  which  I 
exercise  towards  that  nation,  who  once  took  me  captive,  and  harried 
the  menservants  and  maidservants  of  my  fathers  house?*'  This 
passage,  taken  in  conjunction  with  Conf.  1,  *'  a  small  farm  .  .  .  where 
I  was  taken  captive,"  justifies  us  in  concluding  that  Patrick  was  at 
the  farm  when  the  raid  took  place,  and  that  he  and  the  farm  servants 
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were  carried  off,  but  that  his  parents  escaped.  They  may  have  been 
sheltered  within  the  walls  of  Bannarem  Tabemiae.  The  language  of 
Conf .  23,  Iterum  .  .  .  tn  Britannis  eram  oum  parentihus  tneis  qui  me  ut 
JUium  8us€ip$runt  cannot  be  urged  as  proof  that  his  father  and  mother 
were  not  killed  on  this  occasion,  since  parentss  might  simply  mean 
*  relatives,'  and  it  probably  has  this  meaning  in  Conf.  43,  where  he 
speaks  of  the  possibility  of  seeing  his  parentes  were  he  again  to  visit 
Britain.  It  is  not  likely  that  his  father  and  mother  were  alive  at  the 
time  that  the  Confession  was  written.  The  raid  was  on  a  large  scale. 
Patrick  reckons  the  captives  by  thousands,  tot  milia  hominum — 
probably  a  natural  exaggeration. 

The  man  to  whom  Patrick  became  a  slave  employed  him  in  tending 
flocks,  eotidie  pseora  paseebam  (Conf.  16) ;  and  in  the  solitade  of  this 
employment  the  germs  of  the  love  and  fear  of  God,  sown  in  childhood, 
soon  developed.  He  would  say  as  many  as  a  hundred  prayers  in  the 
day  time,  and  nearly  as  many  in  the  night.  He  would  rise  to  his 
devotions  before  daybreak,  even  when  he  was  out  in  the  woods  and  on 
the  mountains. 

At  last  his  special  prayer  was  answered  in  two  successive 
heavenly  voices  :  Thou  fastest  well,  who  art  soon  to  go  to  thy  faiker- 
land;  and  Lo,  thy  ship  is  ready.  Patrick  was  now  a  young  man  of 
twenty-two,  and  he  terminated  his  six  years'  servitude  by  flight. 
He  tells  us  that  the  place  where  he  found  his  ship  was  about 
two  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  scene  of  his  captivity ;  but  in  what 
direction  it  lay,  he  does  not  say.  On  the  one  hand,  some  place  on  the 
east  coast  of  Ireland  obviously  suggests  itsdf  as  being  near  Britain.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  passage,  further  on,  which  is  most  naturally 
explained  by  supposing  that  he  fled  westwards  through  Connaug^t. 
He  tells  us  that,  in  the  vision  which  determined  his  return  to  Ireland, 
I  thought  I  heard  the  voics  of  them  who  lived  hsside  the  wood  o/Ibehluiy 
which  is  nigh  unto  the  western  sea  (Conf.  23).  Kow,  at  the  time  that 
this  vision  occurred  he  had  not  been  in  Ireland  since  his  escape  from 
captivity.  How,  then,  did  he  know  the  name  of  the  wood  of  Fochlut, 
or  recognise  the  accent  of  the  men  who  dwelt  there  ?  The  testimony  as 
to  County  Antrim  having  been  the  scene  of  his  captivity  is  too  strong  to 
permit  us  to  place  it  in  County  Mayo  instead.  Again,  Patrick  does 
not  tell  us  how  long  he  spent  on  the  journey  to  his  ship.  Doubtiess, 
he  would  delay  as  little  as  possible ;  but  the  mention  of  the  hut  in 
which  he  was  being  entertained  before  he  accosted  the  sailors,  proves 
that  he  had  time  to  learn  something  of  the  country  through  which  he 
passed.    He  tells  us  (Conf.  18)  that  when  he  was  repulsed  by  the 
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master  of  the  ship,  /  left  them  to  go  to  the  hut  where  I  was  lodging. 
There  is  no  need  to  repeat  here  the  details  of  the  narrative.  Patrick 
does  not  tell  ns  to  what  nation  the  sailors  belonged.  He  understood 
their  language  and  they  his,  so  probably  they  were  Irish  or  British. 
He  tells  us  that  the  reason  he  stayed  with  them  was  his  hope  that 
they  might  become  Christians. 

After  a  voyage  of  three  days  they  reached  land.  What  was  this 
land  ?  The  heavenly  voice  had  promised,  Cito  iturus  adpatriam  tuaniy 
and  so,  if  we  had  no  other  source  of  information,  we  should  naturally 
suppose  that  Patrick  intended  to  declare  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise, 
and  that  the  land  was  Britain.  The  only  objection  alleged  to  this  is, 
that  in  §  23  an  interval  of  a  few  years  seems  to  be  placed  between 
this  voyage  and  his  return  to  Britain :  M  iterum  poet  paueoe  annoa  in 
Britannia  eram  eum  parentihua  meia.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
force  in  this  objection.  The  words  may  mean,  **  I  paid  a  aeeond  visit 
to  Britain,  after  a  few  years"  ;  but  in  any  case  the  Confessio  is  not  an 
autobiography ;  it  is  only  concerned  with  the  facts  and  visions  that 
connected  Patrick  with  Ireland.  He  does  not  tell  us  where  he  spent 
the  few  yeara  that  elapsed  between  his  escape  from  the  sailors  and 
his  meeting  with  his  family.     But  we  are  anticipating. 

Patrick  does  not  tell  us  what  the  sailors  had  in  view  in  this  trip, 
whether  plunder  or  trade.  In  any  case  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
landed  where  they  intended,  for  they  had  to  journey  for  twenty-eight 
days  before  they  reached  their  destination.  According  to  the  text  of 
A,  the  providential  encounter  with  the  herd  of  swine  occurred  on  the 
eighteenth  day  of  their  journey ;  according  to  the  other  mss.,  on  the 
fourteenth  day.  The  story  is  told  confusedly.  The  parenthetical 
remark,  Et  iterum poat  annoa  multoa  adhuc  eapturam  dedi,  is  best  explained 
by  a  change  of  feeling  towards  Patrick  on  the  part  of  the  sailors.  His 
strange  behaviour  on  the  night  of  the  feast  on  pork — shouting  Helias — 
may  have  determined  them  to  treat  him  no  longer  as  one  of  themselves, 
but  as  a  captive. 

The  annoa  multoa  will  then  refer  to  the  time  that  had  elapsed — 
over  six  years — since  his  first  captivity.  This  second  period  of 
slavery  only  lasted  two  months,  when  Patrick  again  made  his 
escape.  An  interval  of  a/ew  yeara  now  occurs  (§  23),  and  as  they  were 
not  spent  either  in  Ireland  or  Britain,  it  seems  natural  to  suppose  that 
Patrick  escaped  to  Gaul,  and  in  the  shelter  of  some  monastery  prepared 
for  Holy  Orders.  It  seems  to  be  implied,  further  on,  that  Gaul  was  the 
furthest  limit  of  his  travels.  In  §  45  he  speaks  of  his  longing  to 
revisit  Britain :  Non  id  aolum,  aed  etiam  uaque  ad  OaUiaa  uiaitare  fratrea 
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uc  ui(ki'$m  faciem  sanetorum  Domini  mei.  It  was  during  these  few 
\  cars,  wo  must  suppose,  that  Patrick  acquired  the  knowledge  of  Holy 
S(.iipture  which  his  writings  display, and  also  made  many  friends,  one  of 
whom  in  particular,  amietssimus  meu9  (§§  27,  32),  was  his  confessor, 
uud  afterwards  his  bitterest  opponent. 

Patrick  now  returned  once  more  to  Britain,  and  Tisited  his  family. 
They  begged  him  to  stay  with  them,  but  there  was  a  stronger  counter- 
influence  at  work.  Here  in  Britain  came  the  definite  call  to  work  in 
Ireland,  Itogamus  te,  sanete  puer,  ut  uenias  et  adhue  amhuku  inter  no$. 
Though  Patrick  must  have  been  not  far  from  thirty,  he  was  still  in  hi» 
dreams  the  holy  youth  whose  fastings  and  prayers  had  excited  the 
veneration  of  the  heathen  Irish. 

After  narrating  this  vision,  Patrick  exclaims  :  JDeogratias^  quia  post 
plwrimos  annos  praestitit  iUis  Dominus  secundum  elamorem  eorum.  We 
cannot  fairly  infer  from  this  more  than  the  fact  that  many  years 
passed  before  Patrick  preached  in  Connaught.  It  gives  us  no  clue  as 
to  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  his  visit  to  his  family  and  his 
landing  in  Ireland.  There  is,  however,  a  note  of  time  a  little  further 
on  in  §  27,  where,  speaking  about  the  unfair  attack  made  on  him  by  the 
senioresy  he  says,  Oeeasionem  post  annos  triginta  inuenerunt^  et  aduersus 
uerbum^  quod  eonfessus  fueram  antequam  essem  diaeonus.  This  is  most 
naturally  explained  to  mean  that  as  thirty  years  had  passed  since  the 
commission  of  the  sin  which  he  had  confessed,  it  was  therefore  un- 
generous to  revive  the  memory  of  it.  The  sin  in  question  had  occurred 
when  Patrick  was  about  fifteen  years  old ;  consequently  he  was  forty- 
five  when  it  was  employed  as  a  ground  of  accusation  against  him. 
We  have  seen  that  he  cannot  have  been  more  than  thirty  at  the  time 
of  the  vision  in  which  Yictoricus  appeared,  and  the  call  from  Ireland 
came.  The  inference  is  a  fair  one,  that  some,  if  not  the  greater,  portion 
of  those  fifteen  years  had  been  spent  in  evangelistic  work  in  Ireland. 
It  is  not  likely  that  he  would  resist  the  Divine  summons  for  fifteen 
years.  There  was  doubtless  some  delay.  He  tells  us  himself,  I  did  not 
proceed  of  my  own  accord  to  Ireland  until  I  was  almost  worn  out  (§  28) ; 
worn  out,  that  is,  by  the  tearful  pleadings  of  his  family  (§§  23,  37)^ 
and  by  the  somewhat  scornful  depreciation  of  his  powers  expressed  by 
his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  who  thought  it  very  presumptuous  in  so 
rustic  and  unlearned  a  man  to  attempt  to  initiate  a  mission  amongst 
such  savage  heathens  as  were  the  Irish  (§§  37,  46).  This  two-fold 
opposition  not  unnatul*ally  raised  misgivings  in  Patrick's  own  mind  : 
I  did  not  quickly  assent  in  accordance  with  what  had  been  shown  to  me^ 
and  as  the  Spirit  brought  to  my  remembrance  . .  .  I  did  not  know  what .  •  • 
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Ithauid  do  about  my  po%iHon  .  ,  .J[  did  not  quickly  recognise  the  grace 
that  was  then  in  me  (§  46). 

This  first  oppoBition  o{  the  seniores  Patrick  acknowledges  to  have 
been  quite  devoid  of  malice,  and  this  proves  that  it  was  in  fact  distinct 
in  time  from  the  attack  of  which  he  speaks  in  terms  of  great  bitter- 
ness. 

The  question  now  arises,  Was  it  from  Britain  or  from  Ganl  that 
Patrick  started  on  his  first  missionary  journey  to  Ireland  ?  On  the 
one  hand,  it  seems  to  have  followed  a  visit  to  his  family  in  Britain 
(§§  23,  37) ;  and  the  scene  of  the  attack  made  on  Patrick  in  his 
absence,  namely,  the  occasion  when  his  dearest  friend  took  his  part, 
was  almost  certainly  Britain ;  for  he  says  (§  32),  I  was  not  present  on 
that  occasion,  nor  was  I  in  Britain.  As  we  should  say,  "  Nor  was  I  even 
in  Britain."  If  we  could  accept  the  Bollandist  reading  illic  for  tllos 
necnon  in  §  37,  the  matter  would  be  decided  in  favour  of  Britain,  as 
patriam  et  parentes  occurs  immediately  before. 

On  the  other  hand,  Qaul  was  almost  certainly  the  nurse  of  his 
clerical  studies.  In  §  43,  when  expressing  his  natural  longing  to 
revisit  his  old  haunts : — while  the  attraction  to  Britain  is  that  it  was 
his  fatherland,  the  home  of  his  family,  in  Gaul  he  could  visit  his 
brethren,  and  see  the  face  of  the  Lord's  Saints. 

Another  question  of  some  importance  is,  Had  Patrick  been  raised 
to  episcopal  rank  before  he  started  on  his  first  missionary  journey  to 
Ireland  ?  or,  to  put  the  matter  in  a  simpler  form.  Was  the  opposition 
of  the  seniores,  that  is  mentioned  in  Gonf .  §  26,  opposition  to  his 
being  consecrated  bishop,  or  an  impeachment,  on  his  return,  of  his 
conduct  as  missionary  bishop  in  Ireland?  The  latter  is  the  more 
probable  alternative,  if  we  take  the  words,  peccata  mea  contra 
lahoriosum  episeopatum  meum  in  their  natural  sense,  i.e,,  that  in  the 
judgment  of  the  seniores,  Patrick's  sins,  past  and  present,  more  than 
counterbalanced  his  work  in  Ireland,  his  laborious  episcopate.  It 
would  be  unnatural  to  suppose  that  Patrick  would  describe  his  past 
ministerium  in  Ireland  as  a  laboriosus  episcopatus,  if  he  had  been 
merely  a  bishop  designate.  Moreover,  Patrick  does  not  say  that  on 
this  occasion  his  promotion  was  at  stake.  It  was  rather  his 
character.  Dominus  .  .  .  mihi  subuenit  in  hac  conculcatione  quod  in 
labem  et  in  obprobrium  non  male  deueni.  Again,  he  contrasts  the 
conduct  on  this  occasion  of  the  man  who  had  been  his  dearest 
friend,  when  he  publicly  disgraced  him  (§  32),  with  his  former  friend- 
liness when  he  had  said,  Zo,  thou  art  to  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  bishop. 

We  conclude  then  that  Patrick  was  a  bishop  at  all  events  when 
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he  was  about  forty-five  yean  of  age.  He  does  not  tell  ns  if  lie  was 
sent  as  a  bishop  to  Ireland,  or  if  the  occasion  when  he  was  impeached 
by  the  seniores  was  the  only  visit  he  had  paid  to  his  friends  since  he 
first  set  foot  in  Ireland  as  a  missionary.  It  is  possible  that  the 
person  to  whom  he  refers  as  my  dearest  friend — amieissimus  mens — 
and  who  had  been  his  confessor,  actually  consecrated  him  bishop, 
but  where  or  when  we  cannot  gather  from  Patrick  himself. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  terms  of  the  responsum 
diuinum  in  §  29,  Male  uidimus  faeiem  designati  cannot  mean,  We  have 
seen  with  displeasure  the  face  of  the  bishop  designate.  That  the  Divine 
Voice  as  heard  by  Patrick  was  explicitly  condemnatory  of  his 
friend,  is  proved  by  the  opening  words  of  Gonf.  32.  But  I  am  the 
rather  grieved  for  my  dearest  friend^  that  toe  should  have  deserved  to  hear 
sueh  an  answer  as  that. 

In  speaking  of  this  crisis  in  his  life,  Patrick  calls  it  (Conf.  32) 
defensionem  illam — a  plain  allusion  to  the  language  of  St.  Paul  when 
speaking  of  his  trial  for  his  life.  At  my  first  answer  no  man  stood  with 
me — In  prima  mea  defensione  nemo  affuit  mihi^  2  Tim.  iv.  16.  We 
gather  that  he  was  acquitted;  but  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  this 
terrible  experience  determined  him  never  to  return  again  to  Britain 
or  Oaul.  He  seems  to  have  taken  a  vow  to  this  effect.  At  least  this 
is  suggested  by  his  words  in  Ep.  10,  /am  bound  in  the  spirit  not  to  see 
any  one  of  my  kinsfolk.  The  same  purpose  is  expressed  in  Conf.  43  : 
Christ  the  lord  commanded  me  to  come  and  be  with  them  for  the 
remainder  of  my  life^  cf.  also  Conf.  58,  Ep.  1. 

We  have  seen  that  Patrick  was  about  forty-five  years  of  age 
when  he  returned  to  Ireland  for  the  last  time.  The  only  other  notes 
of  time  in  connexion  with  his  personal  history  are  those  in  Conf.  10 
and  Ep.  3.  In  the  former,  speaking  of  his  pretensions  as  an  author, 
he  says,  Mode  ipse  adpeto  in  seneetute  mea  quod  in  iuuentute  non 
eonparaui ;  in  the  latter,  describing  his  first  attempt  to  negotiate  with 
Coroticus,  Misi  epistolam  cum  saneto  presbytero  quern  ego  ex  infantia 
doeui. 

It  is  evident  that  seneetus  may  connote  any  age,  from  a  little  over 
forty  upwards,  according  to  the  speaker's  point  of  view,  and  the  usage 
of  his  contemporaries.  The  passage  in  the  Epistola  is  slightly  more 
definite.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  supposing  that  this  presbyter 
had  accompanied  Patrick  from  Gaul  when  he  began  his  work  in 
Ireland.  He  may  have  been  ordained  later.  He  had  been  very 
possibly  a  pupil  at  the  school  of  the  monastery  in  which  we  have 
supposed  that  Patrick  found  a  shelter  after  his  escape  from  the  sailors. 
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Patrick  was  then  about  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  old.  He 
could  scarcely  have  been  entrusted  with  the  education,  even  in  part, 
of  a  child  before  he  had  been  himself  a  year  under  instiniction ;  before, 
say,  he  was  twenty-four.  Again,  ax  in/antia  cannot  be  taken  literally. 
The  boy  can  scarcely  have  come  under  Patrick's  tuition  before  the  age 
of  eight  or  nine ;  and  if  he  had  been  ordained  presbyter  at  the  earliest 
possible  age,  we  must  conclude  that  Patrick  was  at  least  forty  at  the 
time  of  his  writing  the  Epistola.  This  is  the  very  lowest  computation. 
He  was,  in  all  probability,  considerably  older.  How  much  older  we 
cannot  say. 

It  remains  to  inquire,  What  light  do  these  writings  throw  on  the 
question  of  the  first  preaching  of  Christianity  in  Ireland,  and  on  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  work  accomplished  by  Patrick  ? 

If  we  accept  his  statements  without  any  qualification,  we  must 
suppose  that  Ireland  was  utterly  heathen  until  his  arrival  as  a 
Christian  preacher.  Numquam  notitiam  Dai  hahuerunt  nissi  idula  et 
inmunda  usque  nunc  semper  eoluerunt  (Conf.  41).  Again,  he  represents 
those  who  opposed  his  attempt  as  describing  the  Irish  as  hostes  qui 
JDeum  nan  nouerunt  (Conf.  46).  It  may  be  noted  that  the  expression 
hostes  would  be  appropriate  if  a  previous  attempt  to  evangelise 
Ireland  had  been  badly  received  by  the  natives.  Moreover,  Patrick 
certainly  speaks  of  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  Church  in  Ireland 
as  a  recent  event,  and  implies  that  it  was  due  to  his  efforts:  e.g. 
Iniqui  dissipauerunt  legem  tuam,  Dcmine,  quam  in  supremis  temparibus 
Miberione  optime  et  henigne  plantauerat  (Ep.  5).  [Filii  Det]  quos 
nuper  adquisiuit  in  ultimis  terrae  per  exhortaticnem  paruitatis  nostrae, 
Ep.  9.  Zupi  rapaees  deglutierunt  gregem  Domini  qui  utique  JERherione 
cum  summa  diligentia  optime  ereseehat,  Ep.  12. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  language,  when  speaking  of  the  range  of  his 
labours,  is  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  the  statements  quoted 
refer  only  to  the  parts  of  Ireland  evangelised  by  himself.  For  example, 
in  Conf.  51  :  Fergebam  .  .  ,  ,  ad  exteras  partes  ubi  nemo  ultra  erat,  et 
ubi  numquam  aliquis  peruenerat  qui  bapti%aret,  aut  elericos  ordinaret  aut 
populum  eonsummaret,  Cf.  §  34.  This  language  certainly  permits 
us  to  suppose  that  there  may  have  been  not  only  Christian  congre- 
gations, but  an  organised  Christian  Church,  in  those  parts  of  Ireland 
more  accessible  to  Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe  than  was  the 
"Wood  of  Fochlut,  which  is  the  only  definite  place  mentioned  by 
Patrick  as  having  been  visited  by  him  (Conf.  23).  Indeed,  the  whole 
tone  of  the  Confessio  implies  that  there  were  Christians  in  Ireland  who 
took  the  same  view  of  Patrick  as  did  the  seniores  of  Britain  or  of 
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Gaul.  The  writing  is  addressed  to  his  Irish  conyeris,  and  certainly 
suggests  that  they  were  likely  to  come  in  contact  witti  persons  who 
would  detract  from  his  merits. 

On  the  other  hand,  Patrick  speaks  as  if  he  were  the  only  hishop  in 
Ireland:  Hiberiane  eonstitutum  episeopum me  em  faUor  (Ep.  1);  and 
olaims  to  have  ordained  clergy  everywhere — ubique — Conf .  88,  40,  50. 
He  reckons  his  converts  by  thoueande,  countless  numbers,  Gonf.  14, 
38,  42,  60,  Epp.  12, 16,  and  refers  to  his  constant  joumeyings  through 
the  country  (Conf.  61,  68).  His  was,  indeed,  a  laboriosus  episeopatus 
(Conf.  26) ;  and  the  incident  which  called  forth  the  Epistola  was,  no 
doubt,  only  one  of  the  twelve  perils  whereby  his  life  had  been 
imperilled  (Conf.  35).  He  refers  to  one  other  narrow  escape  from 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  heathen  Irish  (Conf.  52)  ;  and  at  the  moment 
of  writing  the  Confessio  he  declares :  Daily  lexpeet  either  slauyhter  or 
to  be  defrauded,  or  be  reduced  to  slavery,  or  an  unfair  attack  of  some  hind  ; 
and  he  even  prays  for  martyrdom.  I  pray  Him  to  yrant  to  me  that  I 
may  shed  my  blood  with  those  strangers  and  captives  for  Sis  nameU  sake 
(Conf.  65,  69).     A  man  who  can  look  on  life  so,  will  go  far. 

The  only  date  in  St.  Patrick's  history  about  which  there  is  ever 
likely  to  be  a  general  agreement  amongst  scholars  is  the  year  in  which 
he  died.  Professor  Bury  has  a  long  discussion  in  Ihe  English  Historical 
Jteview,  1902,  p.  239,  sqq.,  of  the  statement  by  Tfrechdn,  Apassione 
autem  Christi  coUeguntur  anni  cccc  xxx  ui  usque  ad  mortem  Patricii 
(Book  of  Armagh,  fol.  9,  r°,  b).  Professor  Bury  proves  that  T{rech&i 
considered  a.d.  29  as  the  year  of  the  Passion,  and  emends  Tlzechin's 
text  by  reading  zzziii  for  xxzui.  This  would  make  a.d.  461  the 
year  of  St.  Patrick's  death;  and  this  is  supported  by  the  " IJltonian 
Annals." 

Biblical  Text  used  bt  St.  Patbick. 

The  number  and  wide  range  of  quotations  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures,  direct  and  indirect,  that  are  to  be  found  in  these  two  short 
tracts,  give  us  reason  to  suspect  that  St.  Patrick's  rustieitas  was  not 
quite  so  great  as  his  modesty  represents  it  to  have  been.  £ude  in 
speech  he  certainly  was,  but  not  in  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  Our  purpoee, 
however,  at  present  is  not  to  discuss  St.  Patrick's  educational  qualifica- 
tions, but  to  sum  up,  as  succinctiy  as  possible,  the  evidence  supplied 
by  his  Scriptural  citations  and  allusions  as  to  the  character  of  the 
Biblical  text  used  by  him. 
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If  it  be  asked,  Do  these  writings  bear  any  trace  of  St.  Jerome's 
Vulgate  ?  the  answer  mnst,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  be  in 
the  affirmative.  But  our  assent  must  needs  be  a  qualified  one.  The 
text  of  the  Confessio  and  Epistola  printed  here  is,  after  all,  only 
relatively  certain.  In  view  of  the  occasional  approximations  of  A  to 
the  Yulgate,  as  contrasted  with  GF,F4,  and  the  fact  that  its  evidence 
altogether  fails  us  for  the  larger  part  of  the  work,  it  cannot  be  stated 
with  absolute  certainty  that  we  know  the  very  words  that  St.  Patrick 
wrote.  And  again,  the  0.  L.  ks.  evidence  for  the  N.  T.,  the  (Gospels 
excepted,  is  in  truth  so  scanty  and  conflicting,  that  it  seems  precarious 
to  assert  of  many  renderings  that  they  are  undoubtedly  Yulgate,  when 
they  may  very  possibly  represent  the  0.  L.  text  used  by  St.  Jerome  as 
the  basis  of  his  revision,  and  left  unaltered  by  him. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  iu^er^  mammellaa^  the  reading  of  A 
in  Gonf.  18,  there  are  no  distinctively  Yulgate  citations  from  the 
O.  T.,  while  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  very  remarkable  purely 
O.  L.  ones.  There  is,  indeed,  a  citation  of  Ps.  xciv.  9  in  Conf.  34, 
which  is  identical  with  the  rendering  in  St.  Jerome's  Hebrew  Psalter ; 
but  apparently  Hebrew  renderings  are  found  in  God.  Yeron.,  which 
is  reckoned  an  0.  L.  codex.  See,  e.g.,  Gonf.  5.  If  eugere  mammeUae  is 
the  true  reading  in  Gonf.  18,  and  if  it  can  only  be  explained  as  a 
reference  to  Is.  Ix.  16,  then  it  is  unquestionably  an  instance  of 
St.  Patrick's  use  of  St.  Jerome's  Yulgate  ;  and,  of  course,  even  one  such 
instance  would  necessarily  affect  our  decision  in  doubtful  cases.  In 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  scholars  whose  opinions  carry  weight,  I 
have  italicised  these  words  as  a  Scriptural  citation,  but  I  am  myself 
very  doubtful  of  it :  see  note,  pp.  287,  321. 

There  are  two  Oospel  citations  which  may  be  plausibly  claimed  as 
Yulgate— (a)  the  quotation  of  S.  Mark  xvi.  15,  16  in  Gonf.  40,  and 
{h)  the  allusion  to  S.  John  x.  16  in  Ep.  11.  I  have  given  reasons  in 
the  note,  p.  314,  on  the  latter  text,  for  believing  the  reference  to  be 
not  necessarily  Yulg.  The  quotation  from  S.  Mark  is  certainly  almoit 
identical  with  the  Yulgate,  and  quite  unlike  the  three  0.  L.  icss.  that 
contain  the  verses.  In  this  case  the  0.  L.  evidence  is  very  scanty, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  text  is  one  which,  from  its  familiarity  and 
the  nature  of  the  context,  we  should  expect  a  later  copyist  of  the 
Gonfessio  to  assimilate  to  the  Yulgate.  However,  as  the  case  stands, 
the  citation  is  a  Yulgate  one.  With  these  two  exceptions,  the  other 
Oospel  citations  in  these  tracts  have  O.  L.  support,  even  when  they 
agree  with  the  Yulg.  Where  the  evidence  is  divided,  St.  Patrick's 
chief  supporters  are  ^,  /,  ^,  d,  h.  < 
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Fassing  on  to  the  Acts,  we  have  a  number  of  short  phrases  which 
agree  with  the  Vulg.,  and  differ  from  the  extant  0.  L.  kss. 
(1)  Audenter  dieo,  ii.  29 ;  (2)  ExeUem  .  .  •  •  p&rseeutionem,  ziii.  50  ; 
(3)  AUigatus  tpiritu,  zx.  22;  (4)  Mthi  protestatur^  zx.  23; 
(5)  Sed  nihil  horum  uereor,  xx.  24  ;  (6)  Zupi  rapaces,  xx.  29  ;  In  (I) 
df  e  conflict  with  g^  P2\  in  (2)  d,  e^  g  agree ;  in  (3)  d  conflicts  with 
0f  g;  ia  (4)  d,  e,  g  agree ;  in  (6)  d^  e,  g  differ  widely  from  each  other ; 
in  (6)  df  By  g  agree.  Thus,  in  three  out  of  the  six  places  the  extant 
0.  L.  U88.  give  a  most  uncertain  sound ;  and  in  (6),  where  they  agree, 
it  is  most  likely  that  St.  Patrick  was  confusing  Acts  xx.  29  with  the 
more  familiar  S.  Matt.  vii.  15,  where  lupi  rapaces  occurs.  On  the 
other  hand,  St.  Patrick  agrees  with  some  form  of  0.  L.  in  Acts  i.  4 ; 
ii.  5 ;  xiii.  47.  It  is  at  least  possible  that,  in  the  above  six  places, 
and  in  many  others  in  the  Acts,  the  Yulgate  reproduces  the  render- 
ings of  the  0.  L.  text  used  by  St.  Jerome  as  the  basis  of  his  revision. 

And  the  same  theory  has  still  more  plausibility  when  we  come 
to  the  Pauline  Epistles.  I  have  been  warned  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Burkitt 
that  of  the  six  xss.  noticed  in  the  list  of  abbreviations  under  Paul,  only 
three,  d,  e^  and  r  have  a  right  to  be  reckoned  as  0.  L.  Of  these  e  is 
a  poor  copy  of  d,  and  r  is  fragmentary.  That  means  that  we  have  only 
one  continuous  0.  L.  text  for  the  Pauline  Epistles.  We  have  seen  from 
the  examples  cited  just  now  from  the  Acts,  that  there  is  no  uniformity 
amongst  0.  L.  mss.  Is  it  not  possible  that,  in  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
where  the  Vulgate  differs  from  d,  it  may  often  preserve  0.  L.  renderiDgs 
as  distinguished  from  0.  L.  readings  ?  There  are  some  nine  places  in 
which  St.  Patrick's  citations  from  the  Pauline  Epp.  (incl.  Hebrews) 
agree  with  the  Yulgate  against  d,  i.e.  Eom.  xiii.  9 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  10 ; 
2  Cor.  iii.  2,  3;  xi.  6 ;  Phil.  ii.  15 ;  iv.  13 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  15 ;  Tit.  iii. 
5,  6 ;  Heb.  xii.  28.  In  every  case  but  two,  2  Cor.  xi.  6  and  Heb. 
xii,  28,  the  Yulgate  rendering  is  supported  by  pre-Hieronymian 
patristic  citations  quoted  by  Sabatier.  One  cannot,  however,  place 
any  confidence  in  alleged  patristic  citations,  unless  in  the  case  of 
writers  whose  works  have  been  critically  edited  in  quite  recent 
times. 

All  this  may  possibly  read  like  the  special  pleading  of  one  who  is 
contending  for  a  theory  of  his  own.  I  have  no  theory  on  the  subject 
whatever,  but  am  merely  deprecating  decisions  based  on  insufficient 
evidence.  Even  if  St.  Patrick's  use  of  St.  Jerome's  Yulgate  was  demon- 
strated, it  would  not  be  an  argument  against  the  date  assigned  to  his 
death  above,  p.  230,  i,e.  ▲.».  461.  St.  Patrick  was  not,  as  far  as 
Biblical  knowledge  is  concerned,  a  product  of  Ireland  or  Britain. 
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We  have  seen  (p.  225)  reason  to  believe  that  his  theological  training 
was  acquired  in  Gaul,  possibly  South  Gaul ;  and  he  would  naturally 
use  the  Biblical  text  current  there.  If  he  had  written  more,  we  should 
doubtless  be  better  able  to  explain  the  nature  of  his  Biblical  text. 
He  has  two  readings  (St.  Matt.  viii.  11 ;  Phil.  ii.  9)  identical  with 
those  of  Irenseus ;  three  or  four  agreeing  with  Cyprian  (Is.  xlii.  25  ; 
xliii.  21 ;  Ps.  xlix.  15;  St.  John  viii.  34);  and  one  (Mai.  iv.  2,  3) 
which  is  so  exactly  identical  with  the  citation  of  the  text  as  given  by 
St.  Augustine,  that  Prof.  J.  H.  Bernard  has  suggested  that  it  may  be 
a  citation  from  the  De  Civitate  Dei  rather  than  from  the  Bible.  The 
remarkable  doublet  in  Bom.  viii.  26  (Conf.  25)  is  also  found  in  a  hs.  of 
Yisigothic  origin;  and  the  rendering  of  Bom.  xiii.  9  (Ep.  9)  is 
characteristic  of  Southern  Gaul  (Berger,  La  Vulgate^  I.e.).  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  scholar  who  has  a  wide  knowledge  of  0.  L.  and 
mixed  Vulgate  texts  may,  from  the  materials  here  supplied,  construct 
an  acceptable  theory.  The  phenomena  certainly  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  hypothesis  that  St.  Patrick  brought  with  him  to  Ireland  a 
copy  of  the  text  current  in  Southern  Gaul.  Professor  Lawlor  {Booh 
of  Mulling^  p.  134)  sumis  up  a  very  full  discussion  of  the  affinities  of 
ttie  Irish  0.  L.  texts  thus: — **The  version  upon  which  the  Irish 
recension  was  founded,  and  from  which  its  Airican,  Italian,  and  d 
elements  were  derived,  may  have  been  imported  from  the  region  which 
gave  birth  to  the  text  represented  by  A."  But  the  extremely  fragmen- 
tary nature  of  the  extant  Irish  0.  L.  uss.  (ri,  fj,  /x)  renders  it  impossible 
to  state  positively  what  the  relation  of  St.  Patrick's  text  was  to 
that  subsequently  current  in  Ireland. 
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CONTESSIO. 


Incipiunt  Libm  Sancti  PATBicn  Episoopi.^ 

1.  Ego    Patricins    peccator,    rusticissimus  et  minimus  omnium 
fidelium  et  contemptibilis  sum'  apud  plurimos. 

Fatrem  habui  Calpomum'  diaconum  filium  quendam^  Potiti'  pres- 
byteri  qui  fuit*  uico  Bannauem^  Tabemiae.      TJillulam"  enim  prope  ^ 
babuit,  ubi  ego  capturam  dedi.' 

Annorum  eram  tunc  fere  xui.*®  Deum"  uerum  ignorabam,  et 
Hiberione  in  captiuitate  adductus  sum,  cum  tot  milia"  bominum, 
secundum  merita  nostra,  qiiia  a  Deo  recessimus  et  praecepta  eius  non 
eustodiuimiM,  et  sacerdotibus  nostris  non  oboedientes"  fuimus  qui  lo 
nostram  salutem  admonebant.  Et  Dominus  induxit  super  nos  iram 
animatianis^*  suae  et  dispersit  nos^^  in  genttbus  multis  etiam  usqus^^  ad 
ultimum  terrae  ubi  nunc  paruitas  mea  esse  uidetur"  inter  alenigenas.^* 

2.  Et  ibi^'  Dominus  aperuit  senium^  incredulitatis  meae'^  uf  uel 
sero  rememorarem^  dilicta  mea  et^  ut  eonuerterem^^  Mo  eorde  ad  i& 
Dominum  Deum^'  meum  qui  reepexit  humilitatem  meam  et  missertus 
est^  adoliscentiae*^  ignorantiae   meae,   et  custodiuit  me  antequam 

^  Incipit  Confesaio  Sancti  Patricii  Episcopi  CFsFi  (Confesio  .  .  Putrici  F3)  add 
Q'  -r  zvi  Kt  Apt  Fs ;  add  zri  Kt  April!  F4 ;  Incipit  uita  Beati  Patricii  B ;  no 
tUl$  in  B.  '  contemptibilisaimus  relL        '  Calpurnium  FsB  ;     Calpornium 

BCF4.  *  quondam  rell.  (quondam  filium  B).  *  int.  filii  Odissi  A^if, 

'  t'ltf.  in  CF4.        ^  Banauem  rtll.        ^  uillam  B.        *  didici  B.         ^^  quindecim 
B.  ^^  ina.  enim  relL  ^'  milibus  F4  eorr.  ^'  inobedieDtes  rtU, 

^*  indignationiB  B.        ^'  iram-nos  om,  C.        ^'  om.  usque  K.         ^^  uidetur  esse 
relL  i>  allenigenas  BCF4B  ;  alienienas  F3.  ^'  ubi  nil.  ^  sensus 

CF3F4B.  '^  sens,  cordis  mei  (mee  F4)  incred.  rtli.  ^  om.  ut  B. 

^'  For  uel— remem.y  serorem  orarem  A  with  z  in  marg.        '*  om.  et  A.        '^  con- 
firmarem  A  ;  conuerteier  CFSF4B.  ^  om.  Deum  rtll.  ^  om.  est  BFsK. 

*•  im.  et  B :  adol.  mee  et  ignorantie  CFaF4B. 

1.   Es.  69,   13;   Ezod.   20,  6;    Es.  42,  25;    Jer.   9,   16;    Act.   13,   47. 
8.  Luc.  24,  46;  Joel  2,  12;  Luc.  1,  48. 
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scirem  eum  et  antequam  saperem  uel  distinguerem  inter  bonum  et 
malum  et  muniuit^  me  et  consulatus  est  me'  ut  pater  filium. 

3.  TJnde  autem'  tacere  non  possum,  neque  expedit  quidem,^  tanta 
beneficia  et  tantam  gratiam  quam'  mihi  Dominus  praestare*  diguatus 

6  est^  in  terra  eaptiuitatis  meae ;  quia  haec  est  retrtbuttc^  nostra  ut  post 
correptionem'  uel  agnitioneni  Dei  exaltare  et  eonfiteri^^  mirdbilia  eius 
coram  omni  natione  quae  est^^  sub  omni}^  caelo}^ 

4.  Quia  non  est  alius^*  Deus  nee  umquam  fuit  nee  ante^^  neo  erit 
post  haec^'  praeter  Deum  Patrem  ingenitum,  sine  principio,  a  quo  est 

10  omne  principium,"  omnia  tenentem"  ut  dioimus",  et  eius*"  Filium 
lesum  Christum,  qui'^  cum  Patre  scilicet  semper  fuisse''  testamur 
ante  originem  saeculi  spiritaliter  apud  Patrem  inenarrabiliter^  geni- 
tum  ante  omne  principium.  Et'^  per  ipeum^  facta  sunt'*  uiesibilia  et 
inuieibilia^"  hominem  factum,^  morte  deuiota''  in  caelis  ad  Patrem 

16  reeeptum,^  Et  dedit  iUi  omnem  potettatem  super  omne  nomen  eaelestium 
et^^  terrestrium  et  infemorum,  et^  omnis  lingua  eonfiteatur  ei^  quia 
Domtnus  et  Dew^  est  lesus  Christw^  quem  credimus.  Et  expectamus'^ 
aduentum  ipsius*^  mox  futurum'"  iudex^  uiuorum  atque  mortuorum. 
Qui  reddet  unicuique  secundum  faoto^  sua.     Et  effudit^^   in  nohis*^ 

2u  hdbunde  Spiritum  Sanctum,^  donum  et  pignus  inmortalitatis,  qui  facit 
credentes  et  oboedientes  ut  Bintjilii  JDei^  et  eoheredes  Christi^^  quem. 
confitemur  et  adoramus  unum  Deum^  in  Trinitate  sacri^^  nominis. 

5.  Ipse  enim  dixit  per  profetam,  Inuoea  me  in  die  tribulationis 
tuae  et  liherabo  te  et  magnifieahis  me.     Et  iterum  inquit.  Opera  autem^ 

26  Dei  reuelare  et  eonfiteri  honorificum  est. 

^  monuit  nil.  >  mei  A.  ^  ego  quidem  B ;  autem  e,  punet.  del.  A. 

*  om.  quidem  B.  ^  qu^  K.  *  om.  Dom.  praest.  A.  "^  om.  eet  A.  ^  im.  mea 
c.  punet.  del.  A.  *  coirectionem  F4  corr.  B  ;  add  nostram  B.  ^^  exaltaremur  et 
confiteremur  rell.  ^^  om.  est  B  ;  B  def.  1*  om.  omni  BB.  ^'  int.  est  B. 
^*  Non  enim  alius  est  B.  ^^  otn.  nee  ante  OF3F4B.  ^^  hunc  rell.  ^^  om.  omnia 
—  principium.    Et  B.  "  tenens  F3.  !•  diximus  F3R.  *»  huius  reU. 

(B  def.),  21  quem  y,//,  (B  ^y,j,  si  fui^ge  semper  CF3F4 ;  fu.  test.  semp. 

B  (B  def,).  w  inerrabiliter  A.  '   ^^  om,  'Ex  rell.  ^  ins, 

quippe  B.  ^*  int.  omnia  B.  '^  om.  et  inuis.  A.         *>  homo  factus  F3. 

2»  deuicta  morte  rell,  '<>  om.  ad  Pat.  rec.  A ;  receptus  F3 ;  rec.  ad  Pat.  R. 

31  om,  et  B  ;  om.  et  terrestrium  B.  ^  ut  BGF4B.  's  q,^.  ei  rell.  ><  Deus 
et  Dominus  B ;   om.  et  Deus  est  B.  ^5  ^^t.  in  gloria  eet  Dei  Patris  B. 

*•  excepectamus  A.  '^  om.  ipsius  A.         '*  futurus  F4  eorr.  '•  iudicem  B  ; 

int.  futurus  B  {tU  end  of  liney  in  marg.),  *^  opera  B.  ^^  infudit  rell. 

*'  nobis  A.  *'  Spiritus  Sancti  rell.  **  int.  Patris  rell.        -  *»  om.  et  coh. 

Chr.  B.      ^  unum  Deum  ador.  B.      *^  sacrosancti  B.      ^^  A  Am  autem  vtrit  over. 

8.  2  Par.  6,  37  ;  Ps.  115,  12  ;  Col.  2,2  ;  Ps.  88,  6  ;  Act.  2,  6.  4.  Col.  1,  16  ; 
Marc.  16, 19 ;  Phil.  2,  9  ;  Rom.  2,  6 ;  Tit.  3, 6 ;  Act.  2,  38 ;  2  Cor.  1, 22 ;  Rom.  8, 16. 
5.  Ps.  49,  16 ;  Tob.  12,  7. 
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6.  Tamen  etsi  in  multis  inperfectus  sum  opto  fratribua  $i  eognatis 
nieis^  scire  qnalitatem  meam*  ut  possint  perspicere*  uotmn  animae 
meae. 

7.  Non^  ignore  testimonium  J)omini  mei  qui  in  psalmo"  testatur, 
Perdes  eos^  qui  loquntur  msndaeium.      Et  itemm  inqnit,^   Os  ptotfi  & 
mentitur  oeeidit  animmn.      Et  idem  Dominus  in  enangelio  inquit,' 
Verhum  otiossum  quod  locuti  fu&rint  homines  reddent  rationsm  ds  so^^  in 
die  iudieii. 

8.  TJnde  autem*^  uehimenter  debueram^'  eum  timore  et  tremore 
metuere  hanc  sententiam  in  die  ilia  ubi  nemo  se  poterit^'  subtiahere  lo 
nel  abscondero,  sed  omnes  omnino  reddituri  sumus  rationem  etiam 
minimorum  peccatomm'*  ante  trihtmal  Domini  Christi}^ 

9.  Quapropter  oUim  cogitani  scribere,  sed  et"  nsqne  none  hessitaui; 
timni  enim  ne  incederem^''  in"  linguam  hominum,"  quia  non  dedici*^ 
sicut  et'*  caeteri  qui  optime  itaque"  iura**  et  sacras  literas  utraque**  15 
pari  mode  combiberunt,  et  sermones"  illorum  ex  infantia  numquam 
motarunt,^  sed  magis  ad  perfectum  semper  addidenmt.  Nam  sermo 
et  kqnela"  nostra  translata  est  in  lingnam  alienam,  sicut^  facile  potest 
probari^'  ex  salina'^  scripturae  meae,  qualiter  sum  ego'*  in  sermonibus 
instructus  atque  eruditus ;  quia  inquit  Sapiens,  Per  linguam » 
dinosceiur^  ei^  sensus  et  seientia  et  doetrina  ueritatis,^ 

10.  Sed  quid^  prodest  excnssatio  iuxta  ueritatem,  praesertim  cum 
praesumptione  ?  quatinus''  modo  ipse  adpeto  in  senectute  mea''  quod 
in  iuuentute  non  conparaui;   quod"  obstiterunt*  peccata  mea**l  ut 
confirmarem  quod**  ante"  perlegeram.**     Sed**  quis  me  credit*"  etsi  26 
dixero  quod  ante  praefatus  sum? 

*  cognotatia  meis  A ;  f  ratres  et  cognatoe  meos  CFsFiK.  '  ins,  et  rell, 

'  perficere  A ;  R  def.  «  tn«.  enim  B.  ^  ^mo  A.  *  omnet  BB, 

perdes  qui  C.  "*  em.  inquit  relL  *  qui  B.  '  em.  in  eu.  inq.  A ;  em.  inquit  B. 
*^  de  eo  rat.  B. ;  pro  eo  rationem  BCF3F4.  **  ego  deberem  B.  ^^  em.  debueram 
AB.  *' poterit  se  r#2^.  ^^  tM«.  noetronim  B.  "  Christi  Domini  CFjFiR ; 
Domini  nostri  lesu  ChriBti  B.  **  om.  et  rtU.  "  inciderem  B.  *^  em.  in  rtll. 
**  tut.  et  rtll,  «>  legi  reU.  *^  om.  et  rell.  ••  Fer  itaque-illorum, 

B  hat,  sacria  litteria  imbuti  sunt,  et  atudium  suum ;  A  Am  in  marg.,  a  rnceitUB 
liber  bic  and  dott  after  comb.  "  So  J.  Gwynn ;  iure  mss.  '^  utroque  A. 

»*  sermonem  CF3F4R.  »•  mutauerunt  reU.  "  lingua  B.  ^  sed  B.  *•  probare  B. 
'^  ezaliue  A  uiih  a  writ  over  and  z  in  marg. ;  ex  saline  B.  '^  ego  sum  B. 

»2  dinoecitur  r$lL  »»  om.  et  B.  »*  uarietatis  CF3F4B.         '*  om.  quid  rell 

^  ut  B.  '7  otn.  mea-inuentiite  C.  ^  quia  CFsFiB ;  om.  B.  '*  in$.  enim  B. 
*<*  otiu  peccata  mea  A.  **  quodque  reU.  *>  int.  non  r$ll,  *>  legeram  B. 
*^  int.  si  A.        *^  credidit  A. 

"  eTLicrai,  16.  7.  2  Tim.  1,  8;  Ps.  6,  7 ;  Sap.  1,  11;  Matt.  12,  36. 
8.  Eph.  6,  6 ;  Bom.  14,  10,  12.    0.  Job.  8,  43  ;  Sir.  4,  29. 
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Adoliscens,  immo  pene  puer  in  nerbis  capturam  dedi,^  anteqnam 
scirem  quid  peterem  iieP  quid  adpeterem  uel  quid  uitare'  debaeram. 
TJnde  ergo  bodie  erubesco  et  uebimenter^  pertimeo'  denudare  imperi- 
tiam  meam,  quia  non'  desertus^  breuitate  sermonem"  explicare  nequeo. 
6  Sicut  enim  Spiritus  gestit'  et  animas^^  et  sensus  monatrat^^  adfectus.^^ 
11.  Sed  si  itaque  datum  mibi^'  fuisset  sicut  et^^  caeteris,  uerum- 
tamen  non  silerem  propter  retrihutionem,  Et  si  forte  uidetur^'  apud 
aliquantos  me  in  hoc  praeponere  cum  mea  inscientia  et  tardiart  lingua^ 
sed^'  Bcriptum  est,^^  Linguae^^  halbutimtes  ueloeiter  diseent  loqui}^  paeem, 

10  Quanto  magis  nos  adpetere  debemiis  qui  sumus,  inquit,^^  aepistola 
Christiy  in  salutem,^^  usque  ad  ultimum  terras^  etsi  non  deserta,  sed 
ratum'^  fortissimum^'  seriptwn^  in  cordihus  uestris^^  non  atramento  sed 
Spiritu  Dei  uiui,  Et^  iterum  Spiritus  testatnr,  M  rustieationem^ 
ah  AUissimo  ereata  est,^ 

16  12.  TJnde  ego^'  primus  rusticus,  profuga,  inductus  scilicet  qui 
nescio  in  posterum  prouidere,'^  sed  illud  scio'^  certissime  quia  utique 
priusquam  humiliarer^  ego  eram  uelut  lapis  qui  iacet  in  luto  profundo ; 
et  uenif  quipotens  est,  et  in  sua  missericordia  sustulit  me,  et  quidem 
scilicet  sursum  adleuauit  et  coUocauit  me  in  summo  pariete.^ 

20  Et  inde  fortiter^  debueram  exclamare  ad  retrihuendum^  quoque 
aliquid  Domino  pro  tantis  beneficiis  eius,  hie  et  in  aeternum,  quae 
mens  bominum^  aestimare  non  potest. 

13.  TJnde  autem  ammiramini^  magni  et  pusilli  qui^  timetis  Deum^ 
et  uos  dominicati''  retborici  audite^  et  scrutamini.    Quis^^  me  stultum 

26  excitauit  de  medio  eorum  qui  uidentur  esse  sapientes^'  et  legis^  periti 
et  potentes  in  sermons  et  in  omni  re  ?    Et  me  quidem  detestabilem^ 

^  didici  B.     ^  onu  quid  peterem  uel.  reU,    ^  inuitare  R.    ^  itu.  ualde  B ;  E  def, 
^  protimeo  A ;  pertimesco  B  ;  R  def,  \  ins,  palam  B.  ^  <m,  non  rell.         ^  So 

W,  Stoket ;  non  possum  de  deeritis  A  wiih  z  in  marg. ;  disertis  BF4R  ;  desertis  CFs. 
^  So  N.J.  B.  White ;  sermonis  BF4  eorr. ;  sennone  ACF3R.  »  gessit  CFjFiR. 
10  animus  relU  "  monstrare  Fs  ;  int.  et  B.  ^^  effectus  R.  "  michi  datum  B. 
"  om.  et  F4R.  "  uideatur  B.  "  in:  etiam  reU.         "  int.  enim  BCF3F4 

(writ  over),  i^  ins.  et  Fa.*  "  loqui  diseent  B.  20  ^os  A.  '^  om.  in  sal.  B. 
^  raptum  R  ;  rata  F4  corr,  ;  ins.  et  rell. ;  A  has  z  in  marg,  ^  fortiasime  F4  eorr. 
**  sciipta  rell.  ^a  nostris  rell.  ^  om.  et-testatur  B.  *'  rusticatio  relL  ;  A 
has  z  in  marg.         '^  ins.  teste  eodem  Spiritu  Dei  uiui  B.  2'  ergo  CF^tU. 

^  preuidere  B.  ^i  gcio  illud  CF8F4R  ;  otn.  scio  B.  ^j  ueniens  A*.  ^  in  sua 
parte  A.  '^  forte  B.         '^  So  F4  eorr. ;  retribuendam  Mas.  ^^  bumana  B. 

''  ins.  itaque  rell. ;  R  def,  ^^  et  uos  dominicati  qui  timetis  Deum .  .  reth.  &c.,  A. 
^  domni  CF3F4 ;  domini  BR  ;  ins.  ignari  reU.  *o  ins.  ergo  rell.  **  qui  R. 
<2  sapientes  esse  BCF3F4.        ^^  leges  A.        «^  detestabilis  A. 

11.  Ps.  118, 112 ;  Exod.  4, 10  ;  Es.  32,  4  ;  2  Cor.  3,  2  ;  Act.  13,  47  ;  Sir.  7,  16. 
12.  Ps.  118, 67 ;  Ps.  68, 14 ;  Luc.  1,  49;  Ps.  116, 12.    13.  Apoc.  19, 5  ;  Act  7,  22. 
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huius  mnndi  prae^  caeteris  inspirauit,  si  talis  essem ;  dummodo  autem 
nt  cum  metu  et  reuerantia  et  nine  querella  fideliter  prodessem^  genti  ad 
quam  earitas  Chruti  transtulit  et^  donauit  me,  in  uita  mea,  si  dignus' 
f  uero,  denique  ut  cum  humilitate  et  ueraciter  deseruirem  illis. 

14.  In  menBuraitei(\\xefidei  Trinitatis  oportetdistingaere,  sine  repre-  6 
hensione  pericnli  notum  facere  donum  Dei  et  e&nsulatianem  aetemaniy 
sine  timore  fiducialiter  Sei  nomen^  ubique  expandere  ut  etiam  post 
ohitum  meum  exagallias^  relinquere''  fratribus  et  filiis  meis  quos  in 
Domino  ego  babtizaui,^  tot  milia  hominum. 

15.  Et  non  eram'  dignus  neque  talis  ut  hoc  Dominus  seruulo  suo  lo 
eoQcederet  post  erumpnas  et  tantas  moles, ^^  post  captiuitatem,  post 
annos  multos,  in  gentem  illam^^  tantam  gratiam  mihi  donaret,  quod  ego 
aliquando*'  in  iuuentute  mea  numquam  speraui^^  neque  cogitaui. 

16.  Sed  postquam  Hiberione^^  deueneram,  cotidie  itaque^"  pecora 
pascebam,  et  frequens*'  in  die  orabam ;  magis**^  ac  magis  accedebat  16 
amor**  Dei  et  timor  ipsius,"  et  fides  augebatur  et  spiritus  agebatur,** 
ut  in  die  una  usque  ad  centum  orationes  et  in  nocte  prope  similiter, 
ut'*  etiam  in  siluis  et*'  monte  manebam.*^  Ante  lucem  excitabar**  ad 
orationem  per  niuem  per  gelu  per  pluiam'* ;  et  nihil  mali  sentiebam,** 
neque  ulla  pigritia  erat  in  me,  sicut  modo  uideo,  quia  tunc  spiritus  in  so 
me^'' feruehat. 

17.  Et  ibi  scilicet  quadam'*  nocte  in  somno  audiui  uocem 
dicentem*"  mihi,  Bene  iciunas,  cito*^  iturus  ad  patriam  tuam.^*  Et 
iterum''  post  paululum  tempus  audiui  responsum^  dicentem'^  mihi, 
Ecce  nauis  tua  parata  est.  Et  non'^  erat  prope,  sed  forte  habebat  26 
•cc  milia  passus.  Et  ibi  numquam  fueram,  nee  ibi  notum  quem- 
quam  de  hominibus  habebam.*^    Et  deinde  postmodum  conuersus  sum 

1  de  A«.         »  om.  prodesflem  A.         «  ut  CFsFi^R.         *  uiuus  A*.  »  ina, 

nomine  CFa  (nomone)  F4.  >  A  hoi  in  nutrg.,  incercertus  liber,  and  z  toith  *^  (mer 
% ;  exgalliM  BCFs  ;   ex  gallicis  F4  eorr,  ;  gallias  R.  "^  relinquere  F4  ewr. 

*  ego  in  Domino  baptizaui  BCF3K  ;  ego  bapt.  in  Dom.  F4.  '  etiam  CF3F4B. 
'^  tante  molifl  vU.  '^  magnam  B.  ^^  aliquando  ego  B.  ^^  J(9rnumq. 
eper.,  non  quia  desperaui  tell,  >^  Hiberionem  B.  ^^  igitur  rcU. 

"  frequent  F4  ewr.  "  magisque  B.  "  timor  BF3F4B.  i»  illius 

veil,  (F3  illis).  "  augebatur  F3.  21  et  B  ;  ut  et  B.  «  •««.  in  ralL 

^  ifM.  et  relL  >«  ezercitabar  CF3F4B.  '^  pluuiam  per  gelu  B. 

2^  om.  sentiebam  B.  ^^  in  me  spiritus  t%U,  ^  quidam  C.  '*  in»,  sib 

A   t,  punet.  del,  '^  int,  ieiunans  A  e,  punct,  del.  '^  int.  et  teiram 

relL  ^^om.itesTom  rell.;  Kdef.  ^^  reep.  aud.  B.  '*  dicens  F4 

tarr.  ^  f^^  ^on  BGFsFi ;  B  de/.  >«  hab.  quemq.  de  bom.  CFSF4R 

quemq.  bab.  de  bom.  B. 

13.  Heb.  12,  28  ;  1  Thess.  2,  10  ;  2  Cor.  6, 14.    14.  Bom.  12,  3 ;  Phil.  2,.16i 
Job.  4,  10 ;  2  Tbess.  2,  15  ;  2  Pet.  1,  15.    16.  Act.  18,  25.    17.  Bom.  11,  4. 
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in  fugam,  et  intermiBBi  hominem  cum  quo^  fneram  •ui*  annis' ;  et 
aeni  in  uirtute  Dei  qui  uiam  meam  ad  bonum  dirigehatj^  et  nihil^ 
metuebam  donee*  perueni  ad  nauem  illam. 

18.  Et'  ilia  die''  qua^  peraeni  profecta  est  nauis  de  loco  suo.     Et 
6  locntoB  sum  ut  haberem^  unde^^  nauigarem^^  cum  illis ;  et^'  gubernatori 

displicuit  illi/'  et  acriter  cum  indignatione^*  respondit,  Nequaquam  tu 

nobiscum  adpetes^*  ire. 

Et  ctmi  haec  audiissem  seperaui  me  ab  illis  ut^'  uenirem  ad  tego- 

riolum^^  ubi^^  hospitabam ;   et  in  itenere  caepi  orare ;  et  antequam 
10  orationem  consuramarem  audiui  unum  ex^*  illis,  et'°  fortiter  exclama- 

bat'^  post  me,  Ueni  cito  quia  uocant  te  homines  isti ;  et  statim  ad  illos 

reuersus**  sum. 

Et  coeperunt  mihi  dicere,''  XJeni,  quia  ex  fide  recipimus'^  te.'*  Fac 

nobiscum  amicitiam  quomodo  uolueris.     Et  iv?^  ilia  die  itaque"  reppuli 
16  iugere  mammellas  eorum'^  propter  timorem''  Sei,  sed^  uerumtamen 

ab  illis  speraui'^  uenire  in  fidem^  lesu*^  Christi,  quia  gentes  erant,  et 

ob**  hoc  obtinui**  cum  illis,  et  protinus  nauigauimus.'* 

19.  Et  post  triduum  terram  caepimus,  et  xxuiii^  dies  per  disertum 
iter  fecimus,  et  cibus  defuit  illis*®  et  fames  tnualutt  supet^  eos.^ 

M  Et  alio**  die  coepit  gubernator  mihi*'  dicere,  Quid,**  Christiane,  tu 
dicis  ?  Deus  tuus  magnus  et  omnipotens  est** ;  quare  ergo  pro  nobis 
orare  non  potes?**  quia  nos**  a*^  fame  periclitamur ;  difficile  est** 
enim  umquam  ut  aliquem  hominem*'  uideamus.   Ego  enim*^  euidenter 

^  om,  quo  A.  >  annis  sex  rell. ;  R  def.  ^  et  in  uirtute  Dei  ueni  ad  bonum 
qui  uiam  meam  dir.  B.  ^  For  et  nihil,  ez  nihilo  CFi ;  B  dtf.  ^  om,  doneo  Fs* 
>  £t  mox  cum  perueni  ad  eam  profecta  est  de  loco  suo  B.  "f  om.  die  CF^FiR, 
*  ad  quam  F*  eorr. ;  om.  qua  R.         '  abirem  A.  ^o  inde  BCFsK ;  unde  AF4. 

1^  nauigare  rell,  ^^  For  et-illi,  gubernatori  autem  displicuit  B.  ^^  ^^^  m£ 
BF4  eorr,  ^^  interrogatione  A*  ;    indignationem  E.  ^^  adpetas  rell. 

!•  et  ut  BR ;  ut  et  CF3  eorr.  F4.  "  tuguriolum  reU. ;  om.  ad  F4.  "  ibi  F4. 
"  clamare  ex  illis  fortiter,  R.  ^  om.  et  rell.  ^^  exclamare  BFs  ; 

exclamantem  F4  eorr.  **  reuersuru  R  {end  of  word  de/,).  ''  dicere 

mihi  R.  '*  recepimus  rell.  **  int.  et  rell.  *•  om,  in  R.  ^  om,  itaque  B. 
^  lepulsus  sum  fugere  amicitias  illorum  CF4 ;  repulis  fugire  mammas  illorum  FaR ; 
reppuli  sugire  mammas  eorum  B.  '^  om.  timorem  B  ;  R  def,  ^o  0^,  g^d 

F4  eorr.  ^^  sper.  ab  illis  rtll.  ^^  For  uenire~fld.,  ut  mihi  dicerent,  Ueni 

in  fide,  rell.  ^  om.  lesu  B ;  B,  def.  3*  om.  ob  reU.  3*  obtinuit,  BR. 
^  om,  et-nau.  A.  ^7  uiginti  et  septem.   rell. ;  om.  et  F3.  '*  cibus 

autem  et  potus  defecit  nobis  B.  ^9  jj^  j^^  io  ^Qg  b.  ^^  alia   rell. 

^'  micbi  gub.  R.  ^^  ^^f.  ^gt  rell.  **  est  et  omnip.  R.  *^  non  pot.  pro  nob. 
orare  rell. ;    add  era  pro  nobis  B.  *^  om.  nos  B.  ^^  om.  a  BRF4  eorr. 

*8  om.  est  AF3R.        "  ut  al.  hom.  umq.  rell.        w  uero  B. 

17.  Gen.  24,  40.     18.  Es.  60,  16  P    19.  4  Reg.  14,  10. 
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dixi  illis,  Conuertemini  ex  fide  et  ex  toio  eorde^  ad  Dominum  Deum 
meum  cui  niliil  est  tnpossihile,^  ut  hodie'  cibum  mittat  iiobis^  in 
uiam  uestram  usque  dum  satiamini,^  quia  ubique  habundat  illi. 

Et*  adiuuante^  Deo  ita  factum  est.     Ecce  grex  porcorum  in  uia^ 
ante  oculos  nostros  apparuit,'  et  multos  ex  illis  interficerunt  et  ibi^^  6 
•ii*  noctes^^  manserunt ;   et^'  bene  refecti,  et  canes^'  eorum  repleti^^ 
sunt,  quia  multi  ex  illis^^  defecerunt  et^"  secus  uiam  semiuiu*  relieti^^ 
sunt. 

Et  post  haec^^  summas  gratias  egerunt  Deo,  et  ego  honorificatus 
sum  sub  oculis  eorum,  et*'  ex  hac  die  abundanter  cibum  habuerunt.  lo 
Etiam  mel  stluistre  inuenierunt,^  et  mibi  partem  ohtulerunt.     Et  unus 
ex  illis  dixit,   Sbo  immolatietim^^  eat.      Deo   gratias,   exinde  niliil 
gustaui. 

20.  Eadem  uero  nocte^'  eram  dormiens,  et  fortiter  temptauit  me^ 
Satanas,  quod**  memor  ero  quandiu  fuerd^  in  hoe  earpore.  Et  cicidit  16 
super  me  ueluti  saxum  ingens,*^  et  nihil  membrorum  meorum*'  prae- 
ualui,"  8ed  unde  mihi'*  uenit**  in'*  spiritura**  ut?"  Heliam  uocarem?'* 
Et  in  hoc^  uidi  in  caelum^  solem  oriri,  et  dum  clamarem"  Heliam, 
Heliam,^  uiribus  meis^  ecce  splendor  solis  illius  decidit^  super  me,  et 
statim  discussit  a  me  omnem*^  grauitudinetn.^'  Et  credo  quod  a  20 
Christo  Domino^  meo  subuentus*^  sum,  et  Spiritus  eius  iam  tunc 
clamabat^  pro  me.  Et  spero**  quod  sic  erit  %n  die  presurae  roeae, 
sicut  in  aeuanguelio  inquit :    /»*'   ilia  die,  Dominus  testatur,  iVon 

^  am.  ex  fide  et  B  ;  om.  et  FaR  ;  om.  et^-corde  A  ;  add  uestro  B.  ^  quia 

n.  e.  illi  inp.  veil.  (imp.  illi  B).  ^  0,„,  hodie  A.  ^  mit.  uob.  cib.  B  ;  mit. 

db.  R  ;  nobis  FsR.  ^  satiemini  rell.  ^  om.  et  reil.  ''  adiuante  A  ;  int.  ergo  B. 
«  int.  ueniebat  B.  •  om.  appaniit  rell.  ^^  ubi  R.  ^^  noctes  duas  B. 

*2  om,  et  rell.  *'  cames  CF**  ;  came  F*  eorr,  "  releuati  CF4 ;  reuelati 

BF3R.  "  eis  F4.  "  om,  def.  et  A.  "  derelicti  rell.         »  hoc  rell. 

*'  om.  et-babuerunt  A ;  ex  ilia  autem  die  cib.  habund.  hab.  Sed  B.  ^^  inuene- 
runt  BCF3F4 ;  deinuene  R.  '^  om.  Hoc  A ;  immolatium  FjFi  eorr.  immolatum  B ; 
immolatiuum  CR  (inmo.  R).  '^  om.  nocte  A.  '^  me  tempt.  R.  ^*  cuiua  F4 
eorr.  25  fueram  CF3R ;  fuero  F4  ew-r.  ••  saza  ingentia  rell.  H  B  breaks  oflF. 
^  om.  meonun  A.  ^  praeualens  A.  >'  om.  mihi  Boll. ;  me  CFsFi^R. 

^  int.  ignoro  Boll.  F4  eorr. ;  int.  ignarum  CF3R.  '*  et  FsR  ;  utBoll.  ''  spiritu 
rell.  ^  om.  ut  rell.  **  inuocarem  Boll. ;  uocare  F4  eorr.  *'  inter  haec  rell, 
5«  caelo  rell, ;  solem  in  celo  R.  *'  clamabam  GF3F4R.  '*  om.  Heliam 

(2)  A  ;  add  totis  Boll.  ^^  int.  et  F3R.  ^  cecidit  Boll.  *^  om.  omnem  A. 
^2  grauedinem  Boll,  ^^  om.  Domino  Boll,  **  om,  subu.-tunc  A.  *^  clamauit 
rell,  ««  Spero  autem  Boll,  *^  In-annos.  So  CF3F4R  (test.  Dom.  Fs ;  illo  R, 
def.  qui  loquitur-iterum) ;  Boll.,  euangelio  Dom.  test,  In  ilia  die,  inquit,  non 
uos,  Ac. ;  A,  Inquit  Dominus  non  uos  estis.  multos  adhuc,  &c.,  with  z  in  mary 

19.  Joel  2, 12 ;  Luc.  1,  37 ;  Matt.  16,  32  ;  Luc.  10,  30  ;  Matt.  3,  4  ;  Luc.  24,  42 ; 
1  Cor.  10.  28.    20.  2  Pet.  1, 13;  Ps.  49,  16;  Matt.  10,  19. 
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uos  estis  qui  loquimini,  sed  Spiritus  Pain's  uestri  qui  loquitur  in 
uohis. 

21.  Et  iterum  post  annos  mnltos  adhuc  capturam  dedi.^  Ka^ 
nocte   prima  itaque  mansi   cum   illis.      Eesponsum  autem   diuinum 

6  audiui  dicentemlmihi,'  Duobus  autem  mensibus^  eris  cum  illis.  Quod 
ita  factum  est.  Kocte^  ilia  sexagensima*  liherauit  me  Dominus  de 
manihus  eorum, 

22.  Etiam^  in  itenere  praeuidit^  nobis  cibum  et  ignem  et  siccitatem 
cotidie  donee  decimo'  die  peruenimus*"  omnes."     Sicut  superius  in- 

10  sinuaui,  xx  et  -uiii*  dies  per"  disertum  iter  fecimus.^'  Et  ea  nocte  qua 
peruenimus**  omnes**  de  cibo  uero"  nihil  habuimus, 

23.  Et"  iterum  post  paucos  annos  in  Britannis^^  eram  cum  paren- 
tibus  meis,  qui  me  ut  filium  susciperunt^'  et  ex  fide  rogauerunt  me  ut 
uel  modo  ego'°  post  tantas  tribulationes  quas  ego  pertuli  nusquam'^  ab 

16  illis  discederem. 

Et  ibi  scilicet  uidi^^  in  uisti  noetis^  uirum  uenientem  quasi  de 
Hiberione,  cui  nomen  Uictoricus,**  cum  aepistolis  innumerabilibus." 
Et  dedit  mihi  nnam  ex  his,^^  et  legi'^  pnncipium  aepistolae  contincn- 
tem,  Uox  Hyberionacum'* ;  et  dum'*  recitabam  principium*^  aepistolae 

20putabam'*  ipso  raomento**  audire  uocem  ipsorum'*  qui  erant  iuxta 
siluam  Focluti**  quae  est  prope  mare  occidentale,**  et  sic  exdamaue- 
runt  quasi  ex  uno  ore,^  Eogamus  te,  sancte  puer,^  ut  uenias  et  adhuc 
ambulas^  inter  nos. 

1  in  capt.  decidi  BolL  Boll,  tratupoaea  Et  iteram-manibus  eorum  and  In  itinere- 
habuimus.  ^  Nocte  uero  prima  mansi  Boll.  R  def,  ^  om.  die.  mihi  A ;  dicens  BolL 
Fi  eorr.  dicente  Fa  (mihi  def.  in  R).  *  duos  menses,  reU. ;  R  def.  &  int.  igitur 
Boll.  R  def,  <  sezagessimo  die  CFsF^  ;B,def.  ^  om.  etian^  BoU. ;  ecce  CF9F4R. 
B  autem  nofttro  prouidit,  Boll.  ^  x  decimo  A  ;  quarto  deciino  rell.  ^^  prae- 
uenimiis  Boll. ;  om.  peruenimus-qua  F3.  ^^  homines  Boll,  ad  homines  CF4 ; 
.  .  •  omines  R.  ^^  otn.  dies  per  A  ;  R  def,  ^^  facimus  A*.  ^*  praeiuimus  Boll, 
"  ad  homines  CF|.  "  om.  uero  ;  R  Boll.  def.  "  om.  et  BoU.  "  Uritanni4 
Boll. ;  Brittaniis  CF4  ;  Brittanniis  F3R.  ^*  ezceperunt  BoU.  ^o  ^m.  ego  Boll. 
R  ;  me  CF3F4.  **  numquam  rell.  ;  R  def.  2*  For  uidi-uisu,  in  sinu  A. 

23  nocte  BoU.  (pr.  de)  CF3F4R.  «*  H.  Uictricius  nomine  Boll. ;  H.  ITictoricius 

nomen   CFsFiR.  =*  int.  uidi  A  ;  R  <fo/.      .    2«  illis  rell.         «'  lego  Boll. 

2®  Hiberionacum  CF4R ;  Hiberio&cnacum  F3 ;  Hyberionarum  Boll.  ^*  cum 

reU,  ^  initium  Boll.  ;  R.  def  ^i  ^„,^  ^^\xsi  A.  ^2  ipg^  in  mente  A. 
S3  iUorum  R.  34  uirgulti  B ;  uirgulti  uolutique  CF4  (uolutique  being  under* 
dotted  in  F4) ;  uirgultique  Fa ;  uirgulti  ueluti  R.  36  occidentem  CF3F4R. 

3*  om.  quasi-ore  A.        37  sanctum  puerum  CF3F4R ;  om.  ut  Boll,  38  ambules 

reU. ;  int.  nos  amb.  R. 


21.  Rom.  11,  4  ;  Gen.  37,  21.    88.  Dan.  7,  13  ;  3  Reg.  22,  13. 
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Et  ualde  eonpuneius  sum  corde  et^  amplius  non  potui  legere,  et  sic 
ezpertus^  sum.  Deo  gratias,  quia  post  plurimos  annos^  praestitit  illis 
Dominus  secundum  clamorem  illorum.* 

24.  Et,  alia  nocte,  tieseio,  Deus  scit,  utrum'  in  me  an  iuzta  me, 
uerbis  peritissimis*  quos  ego  audiui  et  non  potui  intellegere  nissi  ad  5 
posterum^  orationis  sic  efPatus^  est,  Qui  dedit  animam  suam  pro  te* 
ipse  est  qui  loquitur  in  te.*®    Et  sic  expertus"  sum  gaudibundus." 

26.  Et  iterum  uidi^'  in  me  ipsum  orantem,  et  eram**  quasi^^  intia 
corpus  meum,  et  audiui  super  me,^*  hoc  est  super  interiorem  homtnem, 
et  ibi*^  fortiter  orabat  gemitibus.  Et  inter  haec  stupeham  et  ammira-  lo 
bam^^  et  cogitabam  quis  esset  qui  in  me  orabat  ;^*  sed  ad  postremum 
oi*ationis  sic^  efPatus'^  est  ut  sit  Spiritus  ;^^  et  sic  ezpertus  sum,  et 
recordatus  sum  apostolo  dicente,^  Spiritus  adiuuat  infirmitates  orationis 
nostras.^^  Nam^  quod^^  oremus  sicut  oportef^  nescimus^  sed  ipse  Spiritus 
postulat  pro  nobis  gemitibus  inenarrabilibus^  quae  uerbis  expremi  non  is 
possunt.^^   Et  iterum,  Dotninus^  aduocatu^^  noster^  postulat  pro  nobis,^ 

26.  Et  quando  temptatus  sum  ab  aliquantis  senioribus  meis  qui 

uenerunt  ef  peccata  mea  contra  laboriosum  episcopatum  meum  

utique**  in  illo  die  fortiter  inpulsus  sum  ut  caderem  hie  et  in  aetemum ; 
sed  Dominus  pepercit  ^ro^^Zi^o  et  peregrino  propter  nomen  suum  benigne  20 
et  ualde  mihi^subuenit  inhac  conculcatione  quod  in  labem^et  in'^obpro- 
brium  non  male  deueni.    Deum  oro,  ut  non  illis  in  peccatum  reputetur.^ 

27.  Occasionem^*  post  annos*°  triginta  inuenerunt,^^  et"  aduersus 
uerbum  quod  confessus  fueram  antequam^  essem  diaconus. — Propter  26 

1  i««.  iiaia  A*.         '  expergef actus  rell,         '  ann.  plur.   relL  *  eorum 

rell.  '  om,  utrum  Boll.  *  peritissime  A  {with  z  in  marg.) ;  per  territus,  R ; 
ins,  audiebam  quosdam  ex  spiritu  psallentes  intra  me,  et  nesciebam  qui  essent 
Boli.  ''  postremum  rell  ^  80  W.  Stokes ;  efficiatus  A  ;  affatus  rell.  ^  Qui 
ded.  pro  te  an.  su.  Boll. ;  Qui  pro  te  an.  su.  posuit.  CF3F4R,  om.  posuit  F3R ; 
^^om.  ipse-te  rell.       "  expergefaot^s  rell.        ^'  £t  sic  euigilaui  Boll.       ^^  audiui 

Boll.         "  erat  Boll.         "  om.  quasi  C.  "  om.  super  roe  A.  "  etbi  A. 

"  admirabar  rell.  "  oret  in  me  OF3F4R  ;  oraret  in  me  Boll.  ^  For  sic- 

sum,  dixit  se  esse  Spiritum  Boll.  ^^  efficiatus  A ;  effactus  F3 ;  effectus  R. 

S3  episcopus  (eps)  ACF3R;  sps  Fi  eorr.  ^^  apostoli  dicentis  Boll. 

^  infirmitatem  noetre  orat  rell.  {Boll.  inf.  orat.  nostr.].  ^  So  \  Boll. 

Fi  eorr.  R ;   num  CFsF**.  '•  quid  rell.  *J  om.  sic.  op.   Boll. 

^  inerrabilibuB  A.  '*  exprimere  non  possum  Boll.  ;    exprimi  non  potest 

CFsFiR.  '°  Deus  C.  ^^  int.  est  Boll.  F3.  ^^  ins.  et  ipse  Boll,  f  A  breaks  of. 
^  ob  Boll.  ^*  nonnumquam  Boll.  ^  et  mihi  benigne  ualde  Boll.  ^  labe 
CFsR  {an  erasure  follows  in  F3).  "  om.  in  Boll.         *»  deputetur  R.  '»  $0 

y.  J.  D.  White ;  occasionum  CF3F4R ;  rep.  occasio.  Nam  Boll.  *^  ins.  uero  R. 
*^  ins.  me  icss.        *'  om.  et  Boll.        **  antequod  CF**. 

88.  Ps.  108, 17.  84.  2  Cor.  12,  2 ;  1  Job.  3, 16.  85.  Eph.  3, 16  ;  Dan.  8,  27 ; 
Rom.  8,  26  ;  1  Job.  2,  1 ;  Rom.  8, 34.  86.  Ps.  117, 13 ;  Lev.  25,  23  ;  Ps.  105,  8 ; 
2  Tim.  4,  16.    87.  Dan.  6,  5. 
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anzietatem  mesto  animo  insinnaui  anucusiino  meo^  quae  in  pneritia 
mea  una  die  gesseram,  immo  in  una  hora,  quia  necdum  praeualebam. 
Nescio,  Deu8  sett,  si  habebam^  tunc  annos'  quindecim,  et  Deum  niunm' 
non  credebam,  neque  ez^  infantia  mea ;  8ed  in  morte  et  in'  incredoli- 
5  tate  mansi  donee  ualde  castigatus  sum,  et  in  ueritate  hunuliatus  som 
a  fame  et  nuditate  et  cotidie. 

28.  Contra,  Hiberione*  non  sponte  pergebam  d<mee  prope  ieJUiehen^ 
Sed  haec^  potius  bene  mihi^  fuit,  quia  ex  hoc  emendatns  sum  a 
Domino ;  et  aptauit  me  ut  hodie  essem  quod  aliquando  longe  a  me 

10  erat,  ut  ego  curus  liaberem  ant  satagerem  pro  salute  aliorum,  quando 
autem'  tunc  etiam  de  me  ipso  non  cogitabam. 

29.  Igitur  in  illo  die  quo  reprohatus  sum  a  memoratis  supradictis, 
ad  noctem  illam  %uid%  in  uissu  noctis.^^  Scriptum  erat"  contra  fadem 
meam  sine  honore.     Et  inter  haec  audiui  reiporuum  diuinum}^  dicen- 

16  tem^'  mihi,  Male  uidimus"  faciem  designati^'  nudato  nomine.  Nee 
sic  praedixit,  Mule  uidisti,  sed  Male  uidimus;  quasi  ibi^*  se  iunxisset." 
Sicut  dixit,  Qui  uos  tanguit  quasi  qui^^  tanguit  pupiUam  oculi  met, 

30.  Idcirco  gratias  ago  ei  qui  me  in  omnibus  confortauit  ut  non  me 
inpediret*'  a  profectione*^  quam'*  statueram  et  de  mea  quoque  opera" 

20  quod  a  Cbnsto  Domino**  meo  dediceram,"  sed  magis"  ex  eo  senei  in 
me^^  uirtutem  non  paruam,  et  fides  mea  probata  est  coram  Deo  et 
hominibus. 

31.  TJnde  autem'^  audenter  dico  non  me  reprehendit  conscientia 
mea  hie  et  in  futurum.'^     Testem  Deum  babeo^  quia  mm  sttm  meniittu 

25  in  sermonibus  quoa  ego*^  retuli  uobis.**^ 

32.  Sed  magis  doleo  pro  amicissimo  meo  cur  hoc  meruimus  audire 
tale  responsum.''  Cui  ego  credidi  etiam  animam  P  £t  comperi**  ab 
aliquantis  fratribus'^  ante  defensionem  illam,  quod  ego  non  interfui, 

H  R  breaks  of.  i  habeam  CF4.  »  annis  CFsFi*-  '  unum  BdL  *  Ft 
neque  ex,  ab  Boll.  '  et  in  crudelitate  F3.  *  Hibeiionem  F4  Hyberionem  B^IL 
"^  hoc  Boll.  Fi  corr.  ^  mihi  bene  Boll,  '  auteni  underdotted  in  F4 ;  BolL  eai. 
autem  tunc.  {  A  resumes.  ^^\n  uisu  noct.  [uidi]  Boll.  "  out.  erat  BM. 
^^  oni.  diuinum  A.  ^^  dicens  Boll.  F4  eorr.  ^^  audiuimus  A.  '^  dei  sigDati 
CF3F4.  ^>  sibi  A.  "  iunzit  rell.  (seiunxit  C  ;  ibise  F3 ;  F4  Am  ertued  9pme9 
between  ibi  and  se).  ^^  otn.  quasi  qui  Boll. ;  om.  qui  CF3F4.  ''  inpenderet 
CF3F4*.  '0  in:  me&.  Boll.  ^\  qua  A.  *»  meo  q.  oper©  Boll.  F4  ctrr^ 
23  om.  Domino  rell.  '*  didiceram  rell. ;  dedideram  A.  **  in*,  et  Fj. 

2*  om.  in  me  A.  *'  om.  autem  Boll.  '*  om.  hlc-futurum  BolL  ^  teste  deo 
abeo  A.  ^^  o,„,  gg^  ^^//^  si  ^^^  \io\iiB  rell.  f  A  break$  of:  *»  cur  tale 
mer.  habere  resp.  Boli.      ''  int.  meam  Boll.      '*  comperit  Boll.      **  in$.  mcia  IWI, 

27.~2  Cor.  12,  2.  28.  Ps.  17,  38.  29.  Ps.  117,  22  ;  Dan.  7,  13 ;  Rom.  11,  4 ; 
Zech.  2,  8.  80.  Phil.  4,  13;  Maro.  6,  29 ;  1  Pet.  1,  7.  81.  Act.  2,  29; 
2  Cor.  1,  23;  Gal.  1,  20.    82.  2  Tim.  4,  16. 
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sec  in  Brittanniifi  eram,  nee  a  me  orietur,  ut  et  ille  in  mea  absentia 
pro  me  pulsaret.^  Etiam  mihi  ipse  ore  buo  dizerat,  Ecce  danduB^  es 
ta  ad  gradum  episcopatus.  Quod'  non  eram  dignus.  Sed  unde  uenit 
illi  postmodum,  ut  coram  cunctis,  bonis  et  malis,  et^  me  publico  deho- 
wsiarety  quod  ante  Bponte  et  laetus  indulserat,  et^  Dominus  qui  maior  6 
omnihut  est  ? 

33.  Satis  dico ;  Sed  tamen  non*  debeo  abscondere  donum  Dei  quod 
largitus  est  nobis^  in  ^^rra  eaptiuitatis  meae,  quia  tunc  fortiter  inquisiui 
eom,^  et  ibi  inueni  ilium,'  et  seruauit  me  ab  omnibus  iniquitatibus. 
Sic  credo,*®  propter  inhabitantem  Spiritum  eitts,  qui  operatus  est  usque  ^o 
in  hanc^*  diem  in  me.  Audenter  rursus.  Sed  scit  DeuB  si  mihi  bomo 
hoc  effatuB  fttisset/'  forsiton  tacuissem  propter  earitatem  Christi. 

34.  Unde  ergo"  indefessam  gratiam  ago  Deo  meo  qui  lue  fidelem 
seruauit  in  die  teniptationis  meae,  ita  ut  hodie  conMenter  ofFeram  illi 
sacrificium,  ut*^  hostiam  uiaentem,  animam  meam  Ghristo*^  Domino  meo,  15 
qui  me  seruauit  ah  omnibus  angustiis  meis,  ut  et*'  dicam :  Quis  ego  sum, 
Domine,  uel  quae  est  uoeatio^^  mea,  qui  mibi  taiitam  diuinitatem 
aperuisti  ?^"  ita  ut  hodie  in"  gentibus  constanter  exaltarem^  et  magni" 
fiearem  nomen  tuum  ubicumque^*  loco**  fuero ;  nee  non^'  in  secundis, 

sed  etiam  in  pi*e6suris ;  ut  quicquid  mihi  euenerit,  sine  bonum  sine  20 
malum,  aequaliter  debeo^^  suscipere,  et  Deo  gratias  semper  agere,  qui 
mihi  ostendit  ut  indubitabilem  eum  sine  fine  crederem,^  et^  qui  me 
audierit,  ut  et  ego  inscius^  in  nouissimis  diehus  hoc  opus  tam  pium  et 
tarn  mirificum  adire  adgrederer,^  ita  ut  imitarem*"  quispiam^  illos 
quos  ante*^  Dominus  iam  olim  praedixerat  praeDuntiaturos"  euangelium  26 
Buum  til  testimonium  omnibus  gentibus  ante  Jinem  mundi.  Quod  ita 
ergo  ut  uidimus,  itaque  suppletum  est.^  Ecce  testes  sumus  quia 
euangelium  praedicatum  est  usque  ubi  nemo  ultra  est. 

1  pulaetur  pro  me ;  om,  Etiam  mihi  BolL        ^  promouendus  Boll. ;  datus  F3. 

*  quo  BoU.  ^  in  Boll.  ^  est  Boll.  *  om.  non  F3.         ^  om.  nobis  Boll. 

•  illam  BcU.  *  euni  Boll,  ^^  om.  sic  credo  Boll.  ^^  hunc  Boll. 
>'  For  Audenter -fuisset,  Nouit  autem  Dominus  si  ab  homine  ista  audissem  Boll. 
*•  ^go  Boll.  **  et  uelut  BolL  ^*  consecro  Boll.  ^*  ei  Boll.  i'  inuocatio 
Boa.  "  So  If.  J.  B.  White  ;  cooperuisti  CFsF*  ;  denudasti  Boll.  "  om.  in  F3  ; 
MR.  in  gent,  const.  Boll.  ^  ezultarem  CF3F4.  '^  in  quocumque  Boll.  ^a  0,^, 
loeo  F4  eorr.  ^  nee  tantum  Boll.  ^*  debeam  Boll.  ^^  cred.  sine  fine  Boll. 
*•  ut  P».  ^  om.  inscius  Boll. ;  im.  sim  CF4.  *®  audirem  adgrederer  F3 ; 
anderem  aggredi  BoU.  '^  imitarer  Boll.  F4  eorr,  ^  quospiam  F4  eorr. ;  om.  Boll. 
'>  om.  ante  Boll,  ^  prenuntiaturus  C  ;  prenuntiaturum  F3 ;  prenuntiatus 
F4.        ^  Quod  sicut  uid.  ita  suppl.  est  BolL  ;  om.  ut  F3. 

*         ».  ProY.  25,  8 ;  Job.  10,  29.      83.  Job.  4,  10 ;  2  Par.  6,  37  ;  Eom.  8,  11 ; 

1  Cor.  12,  11 ;  Act.  2,  29  ;  2  Cor.  6,  14.     84.  Ps.  94,  9 ;  Eom.  12,  1 ;  Ps.  33,  7  ; 

2  Reg.  7,  18 ;  1  Cor.  1,  26  ;  Ps.  33,  4  ;  Act.  2,  17 ;  Matt.  24,  14. 
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35.  §  Longum  est  autem  totum  per  singula  enarrare^  laborem  meam 
uel  per  partes.  Breuiter  dicam  qualiter  piissimus'  Deus  do  seruitate 
sepe  [me]^  liberauit  et^  de  periculis  xii  qua^  periclitata  est  anima 
mea,  praeter  insidias  multas,  et  quae  uerhit  expremere  nan  tutlec ;  nee* 

5  iniuriam  legentibus  faciam ;  sed  Deum''  auctorem  habeo'  qui  nouit 
omnia  etiam  antequam  fiant,^  ut  me  pauperculum  pupillum'  idioUm 
tamen^^  responsum  diuinum  creberrime  admonuit.^^ 

36.  TJnde  mihi  baec  sapientia,  quae  in  me  non  erat,  qui  nee  nume- 
rum  dierum  noueram,  neque  Deum  aapteham  ?     Cnde  mifai  postmodum 

10  donum  tam  magnum  tarn  salubre  Deum^'  agnoscere  ueP  diligere,  aed'^ 
ut  patriam  et  parentes  amitterem  ? 

37.  Et  munera  multa  mibi  offerebantur  cum  fietu  et  lacrimis.  £t 
offendi  illos,  necnon^'  contra  uotum,  aliquantos^*  de  senioribus  meis ; 
sed,  gubemante  Deo,  nullo  mode  consensi  neque  adquieui  illis ;  non 

16  mea  gratia,  sed  Deus  qui^^  uincit^®  in  me,  et  resistit^'  illis  omnibus  at 
ego  ueneram'"  ad  Hibemaa  gentes  euangelium  praedicare,  et  ab  incre- 
dulis  contumelias'^  perferre,  ut  aurem^  ohprohnwn  peregrinaiiani$ 
meae  et  persecutiones  multas  wqu^  ad  uinada^  et  ut  darem" 
ingenuitatem   meam   pro   utilitate**    aliorum  ;    et    si   dignus  faero 

20  promptus  sum,  ut  etiam  animam  meam  incunctanter  et  lib^niiisims  pro 
nomine  eius,  et  ibi^  opto  inpendere  eam  usque  ad  mortem  si  Dominus 
mihi**  indulgeret. 

38.  §  Quia  ualde  debitor  sum  Deo  qui  mihi  tantam  gratiam  donauit 
ut  populi  multi  per  me  in  Deum'^  renascerentur**  et  postmodum  con- 

26  summarentur,^  et  ut  clerici  ubique  illis*^  ordinarentur,  ad  plebem 
nuper  uenientem  ad  credulitatem  quam  sum  sit  Dominus  ah  extremi$ 
terrae,  sicut'^  olim  promisserat  per  profetas  suos  :  Ad  te  yentet  uenient 
ah  extremis  terrae,  et  dicent,  Sieut  falsa  eonparauerunt  patres  nottri  idola 

}  A  reswnes.  ^  naiTOre  Boll,  *  piaaimua  A.  ^  So  2>mi9  [me],  *  For  et-xii^ 
ex  duodecun  per.  reU,  ^  quibus  roll.  ^  ne  Boll. ;  ins.  et  CF3F4.  ^  dum  CFsFi ; 
Dominum  BolL  ^  om,  habeo  A.  IT  A  hreaka  off,  *  et  pusillum  BoU,  ^^  So 
y.  /.  J).  White  ;  ideo  tamen  CFaFi ;  wn.  Boll.  "  admoneret  Fj  Boil.  "  tarn 
magn.  et  sal.  donum  Dei  Boll,  "  et  Boll,        "  om,  sed  Boll,         "  Ar  illos 

necnon,  illic  Boll.  "  aliquantis  CF3F4.  "  non  ego,  sed  Dei  gratia  quae  iW/. 
"  uicit  Boll,  Fi  eorr.  ^^  SoVz\  restitit  CF4  ;  restiti  BoU,  ^  For  ut-ueo., 
quatenus  uenirem  Boll.  ^^  iniurias  Boll.  **  audirem  Boll, ;  hmuxirem  F4  eorr. 
M  int.  me  et  Boll. ;  iru,  me  F3.  **  utilitotem  C.  "  illi  BoU.  *•  «m.  mihi  BcU. 
}  A  returnee.  "^  Domino  Boll.  *■  renascantnr  roll.  '•  «*•  etr-ooos.  A 

^  illi  F4  eorr,         '*  om,  sicut-terrae  (1)  Boll. 
'"~86.~Kom.  8,  26;   Act.  4,  13;    Eom.  11,4.     86.   Ps.  38,6;    Matt  16,23. 

87.  Sir.  29,  30 ;  2  Tim.  2,  9  ;  Rom.  1,14;  Joh.  13,  37 ;  2  Cor.  12, 15 ;  PhiL  2, 80. 

88.  Jer.  16,  19. 
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gt  nan  est  in  eis  utilitas}     Et  iterum :  Poani  te  lumen  in*  gentilms  ut^ 
its  in  salutem^  usque  ad  extremum^  terrae, 

39.  Et  ibi  uolo  expectar^  promissum  ipsius  qui  utique  numquam 
fallit,  sicut  in  aeuanguelio  pollicetur  f  Uenient  ah  oriente  et  oeeidente  et 
ah  austro  et  ah  aquHane,  e^  reeumhent  eum  Ahraam  et  Issae  et  lacoh ;   & 
sicut  credimus'  ab  omni  mundo  uenturi  sunt  credentes.*^ 

40.  Idcirco  itaque"  oportet"  bene  et  dilegenter  piscare,"  sicut 
DominuB  praemonet  et  docet^^  dicens  :  Uenite  post  me  et^^  faeiam  uos 
fieri>^  piseatores  hominum.  Et  iterum  dicit  per  propbetas :"  Hece^^ 
mitto  piseatores  et  uenatores  multos,  dicit  Deus,^^  et  caetera.  la 

TJnde  autem*^  ualde  oportebat^^  retia  nostra  tendere  ita  ut  multi- 
tudo  eopiossa  et  turba  Deo  caperetur,  %\P  ubique  essent  clerici  qui 
babtizarent  et  exbortarent'^  populum  indegentem  et  dissiderantem,^^ 
sicut  Dominus*^  in  aeuanguelio  ammonet^  et  docet"  dicens:  Euntes 
ergo  nun^  docete  omnes  gentes  hahtizantes  ea^^  in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  is 
et  Spiritus  Sanctify  doeentes  eos  ohseruare^^  omnia  quaecunque  mandauP* 
uohis;  eteeee  ego  uohiseum  sum  omnihus  diehus  usque  ad  eonsummationem 
saseuli,  Et  iterum  dicit  :^  JEuntes  ergo^  in  mundum  uniuersum  praedi- 
cate  aeuanguelium  omni  ereaturae ;  qui  crediderit  et  hahtizatus  fuerit 
saiuMs  erit,  qui  uero  non  crediderit  condempnahitur.^  Et  iterum  :^  20> 
Ptaedieahitur  hoc  euangelium  regni  in  uniuerso  mundo  in  testimonium 
omnthus  gentihus  ;  et  tunc  ueniet  finis, 

Et  item  Dominus  per  prophetam*^  praenimtians  inquit :  M  erit 
in  n(missimis  diehus,  dicit  Dominus,  ejundam  de  Spiritu  meo  super  omnem 
eamem,  et  prophetahunt  JUii  ^uestri  et  filiae  uestrae,   et  fili^  uestri 

^  Ad-utilitas :  om.  te  CFsF^ ;  om,  sicut  BolL  ;  in*,  et  bef,  patres  Fs ;  ina,  sibi 
he/,  idola  BolL ;  utilitas  in  eis  BolL  CF3F4 ;  A,  sicut  false  conp.  pair.  nost.  id. 
et  non  est  in  eis  util.  ad  te  gent,  ueniunt  et  dicent.  '  in  lucem  BolL  ^  et  F3. 
«  For  in  sal.,  salus  mea  BolL  ^  ultimum  BolL  *  aspectare  F3.  "^  pollicitur 
CFsFi.  ^  om,  et  ab  aust.  et  ab  aq.  et  r$lL  (BolL  has  et  rec).  *  credimur  BolL  • 
^^  om,  sunt  cred.  Boll,  ^^  om.  itaque  roll,  ^^  int.  quidem  relL  ^^  piscari  BolL 
F4  eorr.  "  om.  et  docet  relL  "  om,  et  Boll.  i«  om.  fieri  CFJF4.  "  om, 
dieit--pn>pb.  A.  ^^  in$,  ego  relL  ^'  Dominus  r«//.  '^  oportuit  ualde  ^0//. 
u  oportebatur  CF3F4*.  ^^  ut  reU.  »  ezortarentur  F4  Boli.  (exhort.).  ^^  indi- 
gentem  et  desiderantem  rell.  ^  ina.  inquit  Boll,  CFs ;  apaeo  erated  in  F4.  ^*  admo- 
neos  BoU,  "  om.  docens  Boll,  **  om,  nunc  relL  *•  eos  roll,  ^  For  dooentes- 
— aculi,  reliqna  usque  dicit  saeculi  A.  ^^  seruare  BoR,  ^  dixero  BolL  ^^  om. 
dicit  A.  ^  om.  ergo  Boll,        ^  om,  qui-condemp.  BoU. ;  For  £t  iterum-Del 

oiui,  rdiiqua  sunt  exempla  A.        ^^  om,  iterum  Boll,        '^  For  item-proph.,  iterum 
Damisi  propheta  BolL        §  B  rentmet.        ^^  iuuenes  6 ;  om,  fll.  uestr.  F3. 

~^U,  Act.  13,  47.    89.  Act.  1,  4  ;  Matt.  8,  11.    40.  Matt.  4,  19 ;  Jer.  16,  16 ; 
Luc.  5,  6 ;  Matt.  28,  19  ;  Marc.  16,  16  ;  Matt.  24,  14  ;  Act.  2,  17. 
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uisiones  uOehwit  et  seniores  uesiri  sonmia  somniahunt ;  et  quidem  super 
seruos  meos  et  super  ancillas  meas  in  diehus  Ulis  ejundam  de  Spiritu  mm 
et  prophetahunL  Et  in^  Osee  dieit :  Uocaho  nonplehem  meamplebem  meam* 
et  non  misericordiam  conseeutam  misericordiam  eonseeutam.*  Et  erit  in 
6  loeo  uhi  dictum  est :  Non  plels  mea  uos,  ihi  uoeahuntur  filii  Dei  uiui, 

41.  TJnde  autem  Hiberione  qui  numquam  notitiam  Bei^  habue- 
runt,^  nissi  idnla  et^  inmunda  usque  nunc^  semper  coluenint,  quomodo* 
nuper  facta'  eatplehs  Domini  etJUii  Dei  nuncupantur?  Filii  Scottomm^^ 
et  filiae  regulorum  monachi  et"  uirgines  Christi  esse^'  uidentur.^ 

10  42.  Et  etiam  una  benedicta^'  Scotta  genitiua,^*  nobilis,  pulchenima, 
adulta^^  erat,  quam  ego  baptizaui ;  et  post  paucos  dies  una  causa  uenit 
ad  nos;  insinuauit^^  nobis  responsum  accepisse  a  nutu^^  Dei,  et 
monuit  etiam**  ut  esset"  uirgo  Cbiisti*  et'^  ipsa**  Deo  prozimaret.  B€?o 
gratias,   sexta  ab  hac  die  optime  et  auidissime  arripuit  illud  quod 

15  etiam  omnes  uirgines  Dei  ita  hoc**  faciunt ;  non  sponte**  patram 
earum,  sed  et'*  persecutionem**  patiuntur^  et  inproperia  falsa  a  par- 
entibus  suis,  et  nihilominus  plus  augetur  numerus,  et  de  genere  nostro 
qui  ibi  nati  sunt  nescimus  numerum  eorum,  praeter  uiduas  et  conti- 
nentes. 

20  Sed  et  illae"  maxime  laborant  quae  seruitio  detinentur.  Usque 
ad  terrores  et  minas  assidue  perferunt  ;^  sed  Dominus  gratxam  dedit 
multis  ex  ancillis  meis'*  nam  etsi  uetantur^  tamen  f  ortiter  imitantur. 

43.  TJnde  autem  etsi  uoluero'*  amittere  illas,  et  ut  pergens  in  Brit- 

tanniis et  libentissime  paratus  eram quasi  ad  patriam  et 

26  parentes,  non  id  solum  sed  etiam  usque  ad'*  Gallias,  uisitare  fratres  et 
ut  uiderem  faciem  sanctorum  Domini  mei ;  scit  Deus  quod  ego  ualde 
optabam.  Sed  alligatus  Spiritu  qui  mihi  protestatur  si  hoc  fecero,  ut 
futiirum  reum  me  esse**  designat,  et  timeo  perdere  laborem  quern 
inchoaui;  ct  non  ego  sed  Christus  Dominus  qui  me**  imperauit  ut 

*  ofn,  in  BFs.  '  om.  pleb,  meam  C.  »  am,  miaer.  cona.  C.  *  Q$n,  Dei  A. 
^  habuerant  relL  *  om.  et  B.  ^  om.  nunc  A.  >  om.  mode  C.  *  effecta  B  ; 
fecta  C  ;   perfecta  FiPi   (pfecta).  lo  lanctonim  A.  »  am.  «t  Fu 

"ipse  CF3F4.        f  A  breaks  of.        "Scotta  ben.  B.         "  om.  geniUuA  B. 
>^  adultera  Fs.  **  ina.  namque  B.  ^f  nuntio  BFs.  ^®  earn   B. 

i»  permaneret  B.        »o  om.  ChriBti  Fs  (uirgo  uirgo).        «i  aic  B.        **  Far  ita  hoc, 
similiter  B.         ^  uoluntate  B.  *«  Jbr-sed  et,  immo  B ;  om.  et  C.  ^  per* 

secutiones  B.       ^  So  Bmu ;  patuntur  B ;  patiantur  CFsFi.        "  Sa  Ware ;   ilUa 
BCFs,  ilia  F4  corr.  ^s  perBuaaenmt  CF« ;  perseuerunt  Fs.  =•  suis  B. 

^0  So  Dtnia ;  nam  et  aiue  tantum  BFs ;  om.  et  CF4.  'i  i^^  ermsad  apaea  ut  K4. 

^'  om.  ad  CF3F4.  3»  reum  fut.  esse  B.  »*  mihi  B. 

40.  Kom.  9,  26.    43.  Act.  20,  22  ;  Act.  20,  23. 
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uenirem  essemque  cum  illis  residuum  aetatis  meae,  si  Dominus 
noluerity  et  cufitodierit  me  ab  omni  uia  mala,  ut  non  peccem  coram  illo. 

44.  Spero  autem  hoc  debueram;  Bed  memetipsum'  non  credo 
quaindiu  Juero  in  hoc  ewrporc  mortis^  quia  fortis  est  qui  cotidie  nititur 
sabuertere  me  a  fide  et  proposita'  castitate  religionis  non  fictae  usque  6 
in  finem  uitae  meae  Christo  Domino^  meo.  Sed  earo  inimica  semper 
trahit  ad  mortem,  id  est,  ad  inlecebras  in^  infelicitate  perficiendas. 
£t  scio  ex  parte  qua  re*  uitam  perfectam  ego  non  egi^  sicut  et  caeteri 
credentes ;  sed  confiteor  Domino  meo  et  non  erubesco  in  conspectu^ 
ipsins,'  quia  nan  mentior^  ex  quo  cognoui  eum  a  iuuentute  mea  creuit  lo 
in  me  amor  Dei  et  timor  ipsius;  et  usque  nunc  fauente  Domino  Jidcm 
seruaui, 

45.  Rideat  autem  et  insultet  qui  uoluerit,  ego  non  silebo  neque 
ab«condo  signa  et  mirabiHa  quae^®  mibi  a  Domino   ministrata  simt 
ante  multos  annos  quam  faerunt,"  quasi  qui  nouit  omnia  etiam  ante  i^ 
Umpara  saeeularia. 

46.  TJnde  autem"  debuero  sine  cessatione  Deo  gratias  agere,  qui 
sepe  indulsit  insipientiae  meae  et^'  neglegentiae  meae,  et  de  loco  non 
in  ano  quoque  ut  non  mihi  uehementer  irasceretur  qui  adiutor  datus 
sum,  et  non  cito  adquieui,  secundum  quod^^  mihi  ostensum  fuerat,  et  20 
sicat  Spiritua  suggerehat}^  Et  misertus  est  mihi^*  Dominus  in  milia 
milium^  quia  uidit  in  me  quod  paratus  eram,  sed  quod  mihi  pro 
his  nesciebam  de  statu  meo  quid  facerem,  quia  multi  banc  legationem 
prohibebant  Etiam  inter  seipsos  post  tergum  meum  narrabant  et 
dicebant,  Iste  quare  se  mittit  in  periculum  inter  hostes  qui  Deum  26 
non  nouerunt  ?  Non  ut  causa  malitiae,  sed  non  sapiebat  illis,  sicut 
et  ego  ipse  tester,  intelligi/^  propter  rusticitatem  meam.  Et  non 
cito  agnoui  gratiam,  quae  tunc  erat  in  me.  Nunc  mihi  sapit^^  quod 
ante  debueram. 

47.  Nunc  ergo  simplidter  insinuaui  fratribus  et  conseruis  meis,  30 
qui  mihi  crediderunt,  propter  quod  praedixi  et  praedieo  ad  roborandam 
et  confirmandam  fidem  uestram.   Utinam  ut  et  uoa  imitemini  maiora,  et 

^  6Me  me  cum  CF4*  (m  (1)  erated) ;   esse  meum  F3.  *  memetipso  F3. 

*  prepoeita  SFa.  ^  Deo  F4.  '  For  in  infel.,  inUcitate  GPs  ;  inlicite  F4  eorr, 
^  tiM.  ego,  om.  ego  infra  S.  "^  didici  B.  ^  erubesco  inspectu  Fs.  '  eius  B. 
>•  quern  Fs.  ^^  flerent  B  ;  fuerant   F4.  ^'  ego  quidem  debueram  B. 

''  Mt.  et  CFsFi.  ^^  quid  Fs.  '^  Et  spiritua  nichilominuB  sug.,  et  B. 

^«  mei  B.        ^^  teeUtor  intellezi  Fs.        ^>  capit  CFsF*. 

isTjac.  4,  16  ;  Luc.  16,  18.  44.  2  Pet.  1,  13  ;  Bom.  7,  24 ;  Rom.  8,  7 ; 
1  Cor.  13,  9 ;  Gal.  1,  20 ;  Ps.  87, 16 ;  2  Tim.  4,  7.  45.  2  Tim.  1, 9.  46.  1  Cor. 
3,  9;  Job.  14,  26;  Exod.  20,  6.     47.  2  Cor.  13,  2. 
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potiora  faciatis !    Hoc^  erit  gloria  mea,  quia,  Filius  sapiens  glcriw 
patris  est, 

48.  TJ08  scitis  et  Deus  qualiter  apud  uos  eonusrsatus  sum*  a  iwun- 
tute  msa  ei?  fide  ueritatis  et^  sinceritate  cordis.  Etiam  ad  gentes 
6  illas  inter  quas  habito,  ego  fidem  illis  praeBtaui'  et  praestabo.  Deus 
scit,  neminem  illorum  cireumueni;  nee  cogito,  propter  Deam  et 
ecclesiam  ipsius,  ne  exeitem  illis  et  nobis  omnibus  psrseeutiomtm^  et 
ne  per  me  blasphemaretui^  nomen  Domini ;  quia  scriptmn  est :  Uos 
homini  per  quern  nomen  Domini  blasphematur, 

10  49.  J^am  etsi  imperitus  sum  in  omnibus'^  tamen  conatus  sum  quip- 
piam  seruare  me  etiam  et^  fratribus  Ghristianis  et  uirginibus  Ghristi 
et  mulieribus  roligiosis,  quae  mihi  ultronea  munuscula  donabant,  et 
super  altare  ioctabant  ex  omamentis  suis,  et  iterum  reddebam'  illis. 
Et  aduersus^^  me  scandalizabantur  cur  boc^^  faciebam.     Bed  ego  prop- 

16  ter  spem  perennitatis,  ut  me  in  omnibus  caute  propterea  conseruarem, 
ita  ut  me  in  aliquo  titulo  infideles^'  eaperent  uel  ministerium  seruitutis 
meae,  nee  etiam  in  minimo^^  incredulis  locum  darem  infamare  sine 
detractare. 

50.  Forte  autem  quando  baptizaui  tot  milia  hominum  speiauerim 

20  ab  aliquo  illorum  uel  dimidio^^  scriptulae  ?  Dieite  mihi  et  reddam 
uohis.  Aut  quando  ordinauit  ubique  Dominus  cleiicos  per  modicitatem 
meam  et  ministeiium  gratis  distribui  illis,  si  poposci  ab  aliqua 
illorum  uel  pretium  uel  ealciamenti  mei,  dieite  aduersus  me^^  et  rediam 
uohis  magis. 

25  61.  Ego  inpendi  pro^^  nobis  ut  me  eaperent -^"^  et  inter  uos  et  ubique 
pergebam  causa  uestra  in  multis  periculis  etiam  usque  ad  extens 
partes  ubi  nemo  ultra  erat,  et  ubi  numquam  aliquis  pemenerat  qui 
baptizaret,  aut  clericos  ordinaret  aut  populum  consunimaret,^^donante 
Domino,  diligenter  et  libentissime  pro  salute  uestra  omnia  gesei.^* 

;o  52.  Interim  praemia  dabam  regibus'®  praeter'^  quod  dabam  merce- 
dem**  filiis  ipsorum,  qui  mecum  ambulant ;  et  nihilominus**  compre- 

^  Haec  B.     *conu.  siuu  iater  uo6  B  ;  Fj/or  apud  ha*  inter  iorit  wer.      »in  B. 
^  int.  in  FsF^.  >  prestiti  B.  •  blasphemetur  B.  ?  nominibus  BGF3. 

«  001.  et  B.        •  reddebant  Fj.        "  aduersum  F4.         ^'  ego  CF4.  »  infideli 

OF3F4.  "  minimis  B.         "  dimidium  F4  eon.         "  For  adu.  me,  Buchi  B. 

^«  otn.  pro  B.  "  80  Bmia ;  caperet  mss.  "  in  fide  confirmaxet  B. 

"  generaui  C  ;  generari  F3 ;  geneiaur  F4.  •»  reg.  dab.  B.  »i  propter 

CF3F4.  »  mere.  dab.  B.  »  nihil  CFsF4, 

47.  Prov.  10,  1.  48.  Act.  28,  1 ;  Pb,  87,  16 ;  2  Car.  7,  2 ;  JAot.  13,  60  ; 
Rom.  2,  24;  Matt.  18,  7.  49.  2  Cor.  11,  6;  7,  2.  50.  1  Keg.  12,  3. 
61.  2  Cor.  12,  15. 
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bendenint  me^  cum  comitibus  meis.  Et  ilia  die  auidissime  cupiebant' 
interficere  me ;  sed  tempus  nondum  uenerat.  Et  omnia  quaecumque 
nobiflcum  inuenenmt  rapuerunt,'  et  me  ipsum^  ferro  uinzerunt.  Et 
quarto  decimo  die  absoluit  me  Dominus  de'^  potestate  eorum ;  et  quic- 
quid  nostrum  fuit  redditum  est  nobis  propter  Deum  et  neeewarios  6 
mmieoi  quos  ante  praeuidimus. 

63.  TJoB  autem  experti  estis  quantum  ego  erogaui  illis  qui  indica- 
bant^  per  omnes  regiones  quos  ego  frequeutius  uisitabam ;  censeo  enim 
non  minimum  quam^  pretium  quindecim  bominum  distribui  illis,  ita 
ut  TDLefnutmini ;  et  ego  uoUm  Bemper  fruar  in  Deum.  Non  me  poenitet,  lo 
nee  satis  est  mibi ;  adbuc  inpendo  et  superinpsndam,  Potens  est" 
DomiuuB  ut  det  mibi  postmodum  ut  meipsum  inpendar^  pro  animabw 
nMtris, 

54.  §  Ecce  tett^m  Deum  inuoeo  in  animam  meam  quia  non  mentior, 
Neque  ut  sit  oceoisio^^  adulationis  uel  auaritiae  scripserim^^  uobis,"  ib 
neque  ut  bonorem  spero  ab  aliquo  uestro.^*    Sufflcit  enim^^  bonor  qui 
nondum"  uidetur  sed  corde  creditur.    Fidelis  autem  qui  promisit; 
numquam  mentitur. 

56.  Sed  uideo  iam  in  praesenti  saeeulo  me  iupra  modum  ezaltatum^* 
a  Domino.  Et  non  eram  dignus  neque  talis  ut  boo  mibi^^  praestaret,  20 
dum  scio  certissime  quod  mibi^' melius  conuenitpaupertas  et  calamitas 
quam  diuitiae  et  diliciae.^'  Sed  et  Ghristus  Dominus  pauper  fuit 
pro  nobis.^  Ego  uero'^  miser  et  infeliz,  etsi  opes  uoluero  iam 
non  babeoy  neque  meipsum  iudieo,  quia  quotidie  spero^'  aut  inter- 
nicionem  aut  circumueniri  aut  redigi  in  seruitutem,  sine  occasaio''  2b 
cniuslibet.^  Sed  nihil  hcrum  uereor  propter  promissa  caelomm; 
quia  iactaui  meipsum  in  manus  Dei  omnipotentis,  quia*^  ubique 
dominatur,  sicut  propbeta  dioif :  lacta  eogitatum  tuum  in  Deum  et 
ipse  te  enutriei, 

66.  Ecce  nunc  eomm«nd<^  animam  meam  fidelissimo  Deo  meo,  pro  30 

>  MM.  tunc  S.  '  cupiebam  CFsF«.  '  int,  illud  CFs  ;  ilia  F4  ewrr. 

^  om,  ipema  0 ;  ipso  F3.         ^  a  B.         *  iudicabant  B.  ^  quam  ertued  in  F4. 

•  enim  B.  '  impendat  CFs ;  impendam  F4  eorr.  {  A  resumes,  ^^  causa  B. 
'^  MN.  adul.-«crips.  A.  ^  nobis  F3.        ^'  For  spero-uestro,  Bperarem  ueetrum 

reO.  '*  tfM.  mibi  BF3F4.  ''  om.  dum— numquam  A.  ^'  exaltatus  sum  A ; 
exoltatum  CFsF«.  "  micbi  hoc  B.  ^^  om,  cert.-mihi  A.  ^*  dil.  et  diu.  B  ; 
dilitias  «t  diuitias  CF3F4* ;  deliciae  et  diu.  F4  corr.  ^  pro  nob.  fuit  paup.  B. 

*^  0m.  uero  CFsF4.  '  spemo  CF4.  ''  occasionem  F4  corr,  H  A  breaks  off. 
*•  qui  F4  eorr.        "  ait  B.        ••  com.  nunc  F4. 

68.  Act.  10,  24.  5S.  Eom.  16,  24;  2  Cor.  12,  16.  M,  2  Cor.  1,  23; 
Gml.  1,  20  ;  1  Thess.  2,  6  ;  Heb.  10,  23 ;  Tit.  1,  2.  66.  Gal.  1,  4 ;  2  Cor.  1,  8  ; 
8, 9  ;  1  Cor.  4,  3 ;  Act  20,  24  ;   Fs.  64,  23.    66.  1  Fet.  4,  19. 
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quo  Ugatumem^  fungor  in  ignobilitate  mea,  sed  quia  ptfrnmam  wm  aeetpU 
et  elegit  me  ad  hoc  officimn  ut'  imus  eBsem  de  euis  minimis  minister. 

67.  XJnde  autem  retribuam  illi  pro  omnibus  quae  rstrihuit*  nUhi^ 

6  Sed  quid  dicam  uel  quid  promittam  Domino  meo  ?    quia  nihil  uideo* 

nisi  ipse  mihi  dederit,  sed  serutatw*  eorda  et  renes,  quia  satis  et  nimis 

cupio  et  paratus  eram  ut  donaiet  mihi  hibere  ealieem  eius  sicut  indulnt 

et'  caeteris  amantibus  se. 

58.  Quapropter^  non  contingat^    mihi  a  Deo'  meo  ut  nnmquam 
10  amittam  plebem  suam^°  quam  adquisiuit  in  ultimis  terrae.  Ore"  Detim 

ut  det  mihi  perseuerantiam,  et  dignetur  ut  reddam  illi  [me]^*  testem 
fidelem  usque  ad  transitum  meum  propter  Deum  meum. 

59.  Et  si  aliquid  boni  umquam  imitatus  sum^*  propter  Deum  memn 
quem  diligo,  peto^^  ^  illi^'  det  mihi  ut^'  cum  illis  proselitis  et  captiais 

16  pro  nomine  suo  efiPundam  sanguinem  meum  etsi  ipsam"  etiam  caream 
sepulturam,  aut^^  miserissime**  cadauer  per  singula  membra*"  diuida- 
tur^^  canibus  aut  bestiis  asperis,  aut  uolueres  eaeli  eomederent  illud." 
Certissime^  reor  si  mihi  hoc  incurrisset^  lucratus  sum  animam  cum^ 
corpore  meo,  quia  sine**  uUa  dubitatione  in  die  ilia  resurgemus  in 

20  claritate  solis,  hoc  est,  in  gloria  Christi  lesu  redemptoris  nosfcri,'' 
quasi  filii  Dei  uiui^  et  eoheredes  Christi,  et  eonformes  futurae*  MW^mw 
ipsius  ;  quoniam  ex  ipso  et  per  ipsum  et  in  ipso  sunt  omnia :  ipsi  gloria 
in  saecula  saeeulorum.  Amen,     In  illo  enim  regnaturi  sumus.*" 

60.  Nam  sol  iste  quem  nidemus,  Deo'^  iubente,  propter  nos  cotidie 
26  oritur,  sed  numquam  regnabit?*  neque  permanebit  splendor  eius ;  sed  et 

omnes  qui  adorant  eum  in  poenam  miseri  male  deuenient.    Nos  autem 
qui'^  credimus  et  adoramus  solem  uerum*^  Christum,  qui  numquam 

1  legatione  F4  eorr.       »  et  P3.      '  retribuat  CFsFi.     *  ualeo  B.      »  So  Denu; 
scrutabor  CF3F4  ;  scrutator  B.  •  om.  et  CFsFa.  '  quia  propter  CFjFi* ; 

i  erased  in  F*.     ^  jg^  Ware ;  contingunt  mss.  •  Domino  B.  "  meam  C». 

"  t«*.  ergo  B.  1'  5!o  Lenit  [me].  1*  inuitatua  sum  unq.  B.  "  •«• 

igitur  B.        f  B  leaves  off,        "  ilium  F4  eorr, ;  iw*.  ut  Boll.        "  quateoua  BM- 
"  ipsum   C  ;    ipse-sepultura  F*  eorr,  \   ipsa-sepultursl  BoU,  "  et  BeXi. 

!•  miserrime  Boll,  F4  eorr,  ^  om,  membra  Boll,  '^  ine,  auibus  B«0. 

'2  Por  asperis-illudy  ac  feris  proiiciatur  ut  oomedant  illud  BoU, ;  com^enint  Fs ; 
comederint  F4  eo^r,  '^  iru,  enim  Boll,  **  cume  sit  BoU.  '*  in  Bo^, 

^>  nulla,  .  .  iUa  die  BoU,  ^  For  Chr.-nostri,  lesu  Chr.  redempti  omnes 

enmus  Boll,  ^^  o,„,  ujui  j^qH,  29  creaturae  Boll,  **  om.  quoniam- 

Bumus  F3  ;  om,  sunt-enim  CF4.  ^^  Deo  F4  vsHtUn  over ;  om,  CFs ;  illo  BoU, 

M  tf»».  et  OF4.  '*  om,  qui  F4  eorr,  '*  itu,  lesum  BoU, 

wTEplil'e,  20  ;    Gal.  2,  6  ;    Job.  16,  16  ;    Matt.  25,  40.      57.  Ps.  115.  12; 

7,  10  ;  Matt.  20,  22.      68.  Es.  43,  21.      69.  3  Beg.  16,  4  ;    Bom.  8,  16;  9,  26 ; 

8,  29;  11,36.    60.  Ps.  71,  5. 
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interibit  neque  qui  feeerat^  uoluntatem  ipsius,^  sed  manshit  in  aeter- 
MiMi,  qnomodo'  et  Christus  manehit*^  in  aeiemum^  qui  regnat  cum 
Deo  Fatre  omnipotente  et  cum^  Spiritu  Sancto  ante  saecula  et  nunc  et 
per  omnia  saecula  saeculomm,  Amen. 

61.  Ecce  iterum  iterumque'  breuiter  ezponam  uerba  confessionis  b 
meae.     Testificor  in  ueritate  et  in  exultatione  cordis^  earam  Deo  et 
Sanctis  angelis  eius,  quia^  numquam  habui  aliquam*  occasionem  praeter 
euangelium  et  promissa  illiuB  ut  umquam  redirem  ad^°  gentem  illam, 
unde"  priu8  uix"  euaseram. 

62.  §  Sed  precor  Tcredentibus  et^'  timentibus  Deum,  quicumque  lo 
dignatus  fuerit  inspicere  uel  recipere  banc  scripturam  quam  Patricius 
peccator^*  indoctus  scilicet  Hiberione  conscripsit,^'  ut  nemo  umquam 
dicat  quod  mea  Ignorantia,^*  si  aliquid  pussillum  egi^^  uel  demonstra- 
uerim  secundum  Dei  placitum,^^  sed  arbitramini  et^'  uerissime  credatur^^ 
quod  dcnuw?^  Dei^  fuisset.  Et^  baec  est  confessio  mea  antequam  i6 
moriar.^ 


[Epistola. 


^  fecerit  BoU.  F4  ecrr,  *  suam  BolL  '  om,  quomodo-aetemum  C  ; 

Ml.  et  BoiL  ^  permanebit  Fi  ;   manet  Boll.  ^  om.  cum  BolL  *  atque 

itaniiii  Boll.  ''  om.  cordis  BolL  ^  qui  GFsFi.  *  ullam  BolL 

i«  ledderem  a  OFsFa.  ^^  ina.  autem  GFsF4.  ^^  om.  uix  BolL  }  A  r«tumes. 
^  Ml.  petentibiiB  ac  Boll.  ^^  pecc.  Pat  BolL  ^'  conacripsi  BolL 

i^meaa  ignorantiae  [faeiit]  Boll.  "ego  CFsFi.  ^^  om.  Dei 

pUc.  A  with  E  in  marg.   (plac.   Dei  BoU.).  ^*  ac  Boll.  ^  credatis 

BoU.',  crediturFa.        ^V  on.  donum  r^//.  "  Deua  j9o//.  >' atque  ^o^/. 

>^  A  mddti  Hue  usque  uolJmen  quod  Patricius  manu  consoripsit  sua]-  Septima 
dedma  Martii  die  trai^alatus  est  Patricius  ad  caelos.  CF4 :  Explicit  liber  *i- 
Ineipit  lib.  'ii*    F3:  Explicit  Liber  primus.     Incipit  secundus. 

M».  1  Job.  2,  17 ;  Ps.  88,  37.    61.  1  Tim.  5,  21.    62.  Job.  .4,  10. 
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1.  Patbicius  peccator  indoctuB  scilicet^ : — Hiberione  constitatam' 
episcopxini'  me  esse  fateor>  Certissiine  reor  a  Deo  aee^i  id  quod  nan. 
Inter  barbaras'  itaque*  gentes^  hnbito^  proselitus  et  profnga*  ob  amorem 
Dei.  Testis  est  ille^^  si  ita  est.  Kon  quod  optabam  tarn  dure  et  tarn 
6  aspere  aliquid  ex  ore  meo  effundere.  Sed  cogor,  telo  Dei  et"  ueriUdis 
Christi  excitatus,^'  pro  dilectione  proximorum  atque  filiorum  pro 
quibus  tradidi  patriam  et  parentes  et  animam  meam  usque  ad  mortem. 
Si  dignus  sum,  uoui^'  Deo  meo  docere  gentes  etsi  oontemnor  a 
quibusdam.'^ 

20  2.  Manu  mea  scripsi  atque  condidi  uerba  ista  danda  et^'  tradenda, 
militibuB  mittenda  Corotici ;  non  dico  ciuibus  meis  neque^*  ciuibus 
sanctorum  Romanorum,  sed  ciuibus  daemoniorum  ob  mala  opera  ip«o- 
rum.  Kitu  bostili  in  morte  uiuunt,  socii  Scottorum  atque  Pictomm 
apostatarum,  quasi  sanguine  uolentes  saginari^^  innocentium  Christiano- 

16  rum,  quos  ego  innumeros^*  Deo  genui  atque  in  Cbristo  confirmaui. 

3.  Postera  die  qua  crismati^*  neofiti  in  ueste  Candida*^ — ^flagrabat^^ 
in  fronte  ipsorum  dum"*  crudeliter  trucidati  atque  mactati  gladio 
supradictis,  — "  misi  epistolam  cum  sancto  presbytero  quern  ego  ex  in- 
fantia  docui,  cum  dericis,  ut  nobis  aliquid  indulgerent**  de  praeda  uel 

so  de  captiuis  baptizatis  quos  ceperunt.*'    Cacbinnos  feoerunt  de  illia. 

4.  Idcirco  nescio  quod^  magis  lugeam,'^  an  qui  interlecti,  uel  quos 
ceperunt,  uel  quos  grauiter  Zabulus  inlaqueauit.  Perenni  poena 
gebennam'"  paiiter  cum  ipso  mancipabunt,^  quia  utique :  ^t  fadt 
pcecatum  seruus  est^  et  JUius  Zahuli^^  nuncupatur. 


^  om,  scilicet  Boll,  ^  constitutus  CFs  Boll.  '  epiBcq;>iis  BoU,  *  m 
fateor  BolL  *  barbaros  F4  corr,  ^  utique  BoU.  ''  om.  gentes  CFsFi.  *  mh. 
habito  Boll.  *  perfuga  Boll,  ^^  ille  est  BoU,  "  ao  Boli,  "  ezcitaiiit 
OFsFi  (F4  add  me,  written  over).  ^'  noui  0  ;  uiuo  F3.         ^^  quibus  CF1F4 ; 

etsi  nunc  oontemnar  a  quibusdam.     £t  manu,  &c.  Boll. ;  om.  a  F4  eorr.  ^*  ao 

Boll.         ^*  atque  Boll.         ^^  For  quasi-sag.,  que  sanguelentoe  sangoinare  da 
sanguine  CF3P4 ;  sangulentos  Fs ;  sanguinolentos  F4  eorr.  ^^  innumemun 

CFsFa.  ^>  crismate  F4  eorr.  ^  ins.  dum  [fides]  BoU.  *^  flagrabant 

F4  eorr. :  fragrabat  Fs.         '*  om.  dum  Boll.         >»  tm.  et  CFsF4».  »*  indnl- 

geretur  BoU.  '"  ceperant  F4.  ^  quid  Fs  BoU.  ;    qnoa  F4  eorr. 

'^  lugebam  Fs.  '^  [qui]  perenni  poenae  in  gehennft  BoU. ;  perenne  CFsFi ; 

gehennae  F4  eorr,     ^'  mancipabuntur  BoU.    ^  in*,  peccati  BoU.      *^  diaboli  Boli. 

1.  1  Cor.  4,  7  ;  15, 10 ;  Ley.  25,  23 ;  Bom.  10,  2 ;  2  Gor.  11, 10  ;  PhiL  2,  SO* 
4.  Job.  8,  34,  44. . 
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6.  Qnarepropter  sdat^  omnishomo  timens  Deum'  quod  a'  me  alieni 
flnnt  et  a  Chiisto  Deo  moo  pro  quo  Ugationem^  fungor ;  patricida,  fratri- 
dda,^  lupi  rapacM,  deuorantes  plebem  Domini  ut  edum  pants.  Sicut  ait : 
Iniqui  dissipauerunt  legem  tuam,  Domine^  quam'  in  supremis  tempori- 
bns  Hiberione  optime  et^  benigne  plantauerat,  atqne  instracta  erat,"  5 
fanente  Deo.' 

6.  Non  Ufiurpo.  Partem  habeo  cnm  his  quos^^  aduoeauit  et^^  prae- 
destinauii  euangelinm  praedicare  in  penecutionibas  non  paruis  usque 
ad  extremum  terrae,  etsi  inuidet  inimicus  per  tirannidem  Corotici,  qui 
Deum  non  neretur  nee  sacerdotes  ipsius^'  quos  elegity  et  indulsit  illis  lO 
0ummam  diuinam  sublimem^'  potestatem :  quos  ligarent  super  terram 
ligatos  esse^^  et  in  caeUs, 

7.  TJnde  ergo  quaeso  plurimumy^'  saneti  et  humiles  eorde,  adulari 
talibus  non  licet,  nee  cibum  nee  potum  Bumere  cum  ipsis,  nee  elemo- 
Binas  ipsorum  recipere  debere^'  donee  crudeliter  poenitentiam  agentes  16 
effasiB  lacrimifl  satis  Deo  faciant,"  et  liberent  seruos  Dei  et  ancillas 
Christi  baptizatas,  pro  quibus  mortuus  est  et  crucifixus. 

8.  Dofia^'  iniquorum  reprohat  Altissimus?^  Qui  offert  sacrificium 
ex  substantia  pauperum^  quasi  qut^  uictimat  JUium  in  conspeetu  patris 
9ui.^  DiuitiaSf^  inquit,  quas  eongregaui^  iniuste^  euomentur  de  uentre  20 
eius,  trahit  ilium  angelus  mortis^^  ira  draeonum  multahitur,^  interfieiet 
tUum  lingua  eoluhris,^  eomedif^  eum  ignis  inextinguibilis.  Ideoque, 
Uiu  qui  replent  se  hi^  quae  non  sunt  sua.  TJel,'^  Quidprodest  homini 
uf^  totum  mundum  lueretur,^  et  animae  suae  detrimentum^  patiatur. 

9.  Longam  est  per  singula  diseutere"  uel  insinuare,  per  totam  2b 
legem   carpere^   testimonia   de    tali  cupiditate.      Auaritia  mortale 

*  Quapropter  resciat  Boll,  Fa ;  Proptor  quam  ram  8c.  F4.  ''  Domini  Fa. 

*  OM.  a  C.  *  legatione  Boll.  F4  corr,  «  patricidae  et  fratricidae  Boll. 

fl  qaoniam  C.  **  om.  et  GF3F4.  *  instnixerat  Boll.  *  Domino  F3 

written  owr.  ^®  om.  quo9|Fs.  ^^  uocauitac^o//.  ^' eiiu^o//.  "  diuinamque 
pot.  BoU.  ;   sublimam  CF3F4*.  >^  esse  lig.  Boll.  ^^  primum  Dei  {otn. 

nncd}  Fj.  *«  debent  recipi  Boll.  *'  eff.  lacr.  poen.  agentes  aatisfaciant 

Deo  Boll. ;  om.  agentes  CF3F4.  ^^  iru.  enim  Boli.  "  itu,  et  Boll. 

^  pauperis  Boll.  21  om.  qui  CF|.  »'  om.  sui  Boll.  «»  Diuitiae  Boll. 

**  cODgregabit  CF4.  **  iniustus  F4  eorr.  »•  ang.  mort.  Irah.  ilium  Boll ; 

angelnm  CFsF4*.  »^  muc'abitur  F3 ;  mulctabitur  Boll.    -     '^  colubri  F4  corr, 

BolL  ;  coluris  CF4*.  »•  comedet  Boll.  ;  int.  autem  F3.         ^  om.  his  CF3F4. 

»>  et  BoU.  »«  si  Boll.  »s  i^,  g^  tiVii&m  ipsum  perdat  Boll.  -  3*  jetr.  an. 
■nad  BoU.  ^  discurrere  Boll,  ^e  capere  C ;  carptim  Boll. 

ft.  Eph.  6, 20 ;  Act.  20,  29  ;  Matt,  7, 16  ;  Ps.  13, 4 ;  118,  126.  6.  Eom.  8,  30  ; 
Act.  13,  47;  Job.  16,  16;  Matt.  16,  19.  7.  Dan.  3,  87.  8.  Sir.  34,  23,  24  ; 
Job  20, 16 ;  Hab.  2,  6  ;   Matt.  16,  26. 
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crimen.  Non  ecneupisees  rem  proximi  tut,  ITcn  ocetdes,  Homiciim 
nan  potest  esse  cum  Christo.  Qui^  odit  fratrem  suum  homicide  adscrt- 
hitur,  XJel,'  Qui  nan  diligit  fratrem  suum  in  marts  manet}  Quanto 
magis  reus  est  qui  manns  saas  coinquinauit'  in  sanguine  filiorum 
s  Dei,  quos  nuper  adquisiuif  in  ultimis^  terrae  per  exhortationem 
paruitatis  nostrae  ? 

10.  Numquid  sine  Deo,  uel  secundum  camem  Hiberione^  neni? 
Quis  me  compulit — AUigatw^  spiritu — ut  non^®  uideam  aliquem  de 
cognatione  mea?     Numquid  a  me^'  piam  misericordiam  quod^  ago 

10  erga  gentem  illam^'  qui^*  me  aliquando  ceperunt,"  et  deuaatauemnt^* 
seruos  et  anciUas  domus"  patris  mei?  Ingenuus  fni"  secundam 
camem.  Decorione^*  patre  nascor.  Uendidi  enim*^  nobilitatem 
meam — ^non  erubesco  neque  me'^  poenitet — pro  utilitate  alionun. 
Denique  seruus*'  sum  in  Christo  genti  exterae  ob  gloriam  ineffabilem 

15  perennis  uitae  quae  est  in  Christo  lesu  Domino  nostra. 

11.  Et  si  mei  me''  non  cognoscunt,  propheta  in  patria  sua  hanorem 
nan  hahet.  Forte  non  sumus  ex  una  ouili^^  neque  unum  Deum 
Patrem  habemus ;  sicut  ait :  Qui  non  est  meeum  contra  me  est,  et  qui 
non  eongregat  mecum  spargit.^     Non   conuenit,  Uhus  destruit  alter 

20  aedificat.    Non^  quaere  quae  mea  sunt. 

Non  mea  gratia,  sed  Deus  quidem  han^  sallicitudinem  £dedit]^  im 
cards  meo,  ut  unus^  essem  de  uenatarihus  siue'^  piscaiarihus  quoe  dim 
Deus  tVi  nouissimis  diehus  ante  praenuntiauit. 

12.  Inuidetur  mihi.     Quid   faciam  Domine?    Ualde  despicior. 
25  £cce  ones  tuae  circa  me  laniantur  atque  depraedantur,  ef^  supradictifl 

latrunculis,  iubente  Corotico  hostili'^  mente.^  Longe  est  a  caxitate 
Dei  traditor  Gbristianorum  in  manus  Scottorum  atque  Pictorum. 
Zupi  rapaces  deglutierunt  gregem  Domini  qui  utique  Hiberione  com 
summa  diligentia  optime  crescebat^;   Et  filii  Scottorum  et*  filiae 

*  ins.  enim  Moll.  '  im.  essu  Jioll.  '  et  £oU.  *  inanet  in  murte 

£oU.  B  ooinquinat  Boll.  *  conquisiuit  Boll.  "*  im.  flnibus  BM. 

>  Hyberionem  Soil.  •  ins.  sum  Fs  Boll.  ^^  om.  non  C.  "  amo  Boll. ;  erm^d 
iff  Ft.  "  quod  «ra«rf  III  F4.  ^^  iUi^i^  gentem  £0//.  "  quae  Ifott.  ^^  coepit 
Boll.  ^*  deuastauit  Boll.  ^^  om.  domus  Boll.  ^^  sum  Boll.  ^*  nam  deeuriooe 
Boll.  ^  autem  Boll.  **  om.  me  Boll.  "  om.  seruna  Boll.  ^  om.  me  B0II. 
'*  patre,  neque  ex  uno  ouili ;  aicut  ait  Dominus,  qui  &c.  Boll. ;  Beum  unum  F4, 
>>  om.   contra-mecum  C.  ^  num  Boll.  '^  hano  quidem   Boll. 

a«  So  DenU.  *•  om.  unus  Boll.  ^  im.  de  BoU.  »»  a  BoU^ 

»»  boete  Boll. ;  hostile  CFsFi*.  "  im.  enim  Boll.  ^  creed,  opt-  F4. 

«  nc  BoU. 

9.  Kom.  13,  9  ;  1  Job.  3,  14,  16 ;  Es.  43,  21.  10.  2  Cor.  1, 17 ;  Act.  20,  22  ; 
Rom.  6,  23.  11.  Job.  4,  44';  10,  16  ;  Epb.  4,  6  ;  Matt.  12,  80  ;  Sir.  34,  2S  ; 
1  Cor.  13,  6  ;  2  Cor.  8,  16 ;  Jer.  16,  16 ;  Act.  2,  17.     IS.  Act.  20,  29. 
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regaloram  moDachi  et  uirgines  GhriBti  enumerare  nequeo.  Qtiam  ob 
lein  iniurta  itutarum  non  te^  placeat ;  etiam  tuque  ad  inferos  non 
plaeebit.^ 

13.  Quis  sanctorani  non  horreat  iocundare  uel  conuioium'  fruere* 
cum  talibus  ?  De  spoliis  defimctorum  ChriBtianorum  repleaerunt  6 
domus'  Buas.  De  rapinis  uiuunt.  Nesciunt  miseri^  uenenumj 
letalem"  cibum  porrigunt  ad*  amicos  et  filios  saos:  sicut  Eua  non 
intellexit  quod  utique^^  mortem  tradidit  uiro  suo.  Sic  sunt  omnes 
qui  male  agunt ;  mortem^^  perennem  poenam  operantur?* 

14.  Consuetude  Bomanorum  Gallorum^'  Cbristianorum — Mittunt  lo 
uiros^*  sanctos  idoneos  ad  Francos  et  caeteras^'  gentes  cum  tot 
milia^*  solidorum  ad  redimendos  captiuos  baptizatos";  tu  toties^"  iater- 
fids  et  uendis  illos  genti  exterae  ignoranti  Deum.  Quasi  in  lupanar 
tradis  fnemhra^^  Chrisii,  Qualem  spem  babes  in  Deum,  uel*"  qui 
te  cansentit,'^  aut  qui  te**  communicat  uerbis  adulationis**  ?  Deus  16 
indicabit ;  scriptum  est  enim :  Nan  solum  fadentes  mala^  sed  etiam 
canseniienies  dampnandi  sunt, 

15.  Ncscio  quid  dieam  ueP^  quid  hquar  amplius  de  defunctis 
filiomm  Dei  quos  gladius  supra  modum  dure^  tetigit.  Scriptum  est 
enim :  FleU^  eum  flentibus,  Et  iterum :  8%  dolet  unum  membrum  so 
eandoleant^  omnia  membra.  Quapropter  ecclesia  plorat*^  et  planget'* 
filiofi  et  filias  suas  quas^  adhuc  gladius  nondum^^  interfecit,  sed 
prolongati  ef  expoi*tati§  in^  longa  terranim,^  ubi  peccatum  mani- 
feste  grauetur,  impudenter^  habundat.  Ibi  uenundati  ingenui 
homines,  Cbristiani  in  seruitutem^  redacti  sunt,  praesertim  indignissi-  26 
monim  pessimorum  apostatarumque  Pictorum.^ 

16.  Idcirco  cum  tristitia  et  merore  uociferabo*" :    0  speciosissimi 

'  tibi  F4  eorr.       *  qui  pxx)pter  iniur.  . . .  placat . . .  placabit  Boli.      ^  conuiuio 
F4  eorr.  *  frui  F4  corr,  ;   facere  Boll.  ^  domos  F4  eorr.  Boll. 

•  miaereri  Boll.  '  int.  bibunt  Boll.  »  letale  CFa.  »  et  Fs. 

**  MR.  utique  G.  *^  om.  tradidit-mortem  CF4.  ^'  poenamque  perpetuam 

op.  Boll. ;  operator  F4  eorr.  "  int.  que  Boll.  1*  presbyteros  Boll.  ^^  exteraa 
Boll.  !•  millibus  Boll.  "  baptizat  CF3F4.  "  So  F4  eorr. ;  totiue  CFj  ; 
onines  Boll.  ^'  membria  Fs.  ^  om.  uel  Boll.  '^  tecum  sentit  Boll. 

»  MR.  te  Boll.  *^  alienis  et  adulationi  Boll.  ^  aut  Boll.  '«  o„,,  dure  Boll. 
^  flere  Boll.  ^  condolent  Boll.  '^  ploiet  Fs.  '*  plangit  Boll. 

^  quos  Boll.  '1  nond.   glad.  bostiliB  Boll.  3'  om.  prol.   et  Boll, 

i  B  reewiits  (exporta  §  ti).  '^  per  B.  s*  int.  spatia  B.  ^  int. 

impudena  ibi  habitat  et  B.  ^  seruitute  CFiFi.  '^  pessimorumque  atque 

apostatarum  Pict.  B.  '^  uociterabor  F4. 

la.  Sir.  9, 17.    18.  2  Cor.  7, 10.    14.  1  Cor.  6, 16 ;  Rom.  1,  32.   16.  Job.  12,  49  ; 
2  Cor.  1,  8;  Bom.  12,  16;  1  Cor.  12,  26. 
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atque  amantissimi  fratres  et  filii  quos  in  Christo  genui,  enomerare 
nequeo,  quid  faciam  uobis  ?  l^on  sum  dignus  Deo*  neque  hominibus 
subuenire.  Praeualuit  iniquiias  iniquorum  super  nos.  Quasi  extranet 
facti  sumus.  Forte  non  credunt  unum  haptistnum  percepimnB*  uel' 
5  unum  Deum  Patrem  habemus.  Indignum  est  illis^  Hiberia  nati 
Bumus.  Sicut  ait' :  Nonne  unum  Deum  hahetis  f  Quid  dereliquiefis 
unusquisque  proximum  suum  f 

17.  Idcirco  doleo  pro  uobis,  doleo,  carissimi  mihi';  sed  iterum 
gaudeo  intra  meipsum.''      Non  gratis  labor aui  ueP  peregrinatio  mea 

10  in  uaeuum  non  fuit.*  Et  contigit  scelus  tarn  horrendum*^  et 
ineffabile !  Deo  gratias,  creduli^^  baptizati  de  saeculo"  reoeesistis 
ad  paradisum.  Gemo  uos.  Migrare  cepistis  ubi  nox  mm  erit^ 
neque  luetus,  neque  mors  ampliusy  sed  exultahitis  sicut  uituli  ex 
uinculis  resoluti,  et  coneuleahitis  iniquos,  et  erunt  einis  sub  pedibus 

16  uestris, 

18.  Uos  ergo  regnabitis  cum  apostolis  et  prophetis  atque  martyr- 
ibus*' ;  aeterna  regna  capietis,  sicut  ipse  testatur  inquiens^^ ;  Uenient 
ab  oriente  ef^  oeeidente  et  recumbent  cum  Abraham  et  Isaac  et  laeob  in 
regno  eaelorum  ;  Foris  canes  et  uenefici^^  et  homieidae  ;  et  mendacibus  et 

^periuris^"^  pars  eorum  in  stagnum  ignis  aetemi}^  Non  merito"  ait 
apostolus,  Ubi  iustus  uix  saluus  erit^  peeeator  et  impius^  transgressor 
legis  ubi  se  recognoseef^  f 

19.  Unde  enim  Coroticus  cum  suis  sceleratissimis,  rebellatoreaP^ 
Christi,    ubi    se  uidebimt?   qui"  mulierculas    baptizatas^  praemia 

56  distribuunt**  ob  misenim'*  regnum  temporale  quod  utique  in  memento 
transeat*^  sicut  nubes  uel  fumus  qui  utique  uento  dispergitur.  Ita 
peccatore^  fraudulenti  a  facie  Domini  peribunty  iusti  autem  epulenimr 
in  magna  constantia  cum  Christo,^  iudicabunt  nationes  et  regibos 
iniquis  dominabuntur  in  saecula  saeculorum,  Amen. 

^  om.  Deo  B.  *  percipimus  CF3F4.  ^  et  B.  *  tiw.  quod  de  B. 

*  sic  enim  aiunt  B.         «  mei  FaF*.  "^  in*,  quia  B.  •  et  B.  •  om.  non 

F3.  ^°  Bcelua  illo  in  tempore  horridum  B  ;  om.  foil,  et  CFjF*.  **  credentes 
et  B.  12  celo  Fs.  "  ina.  et  B.  »*  inquit  CFsF*.  "  ab  F*. 

"  ueneficos   CFsF**.  "  mendacea  . , .  periuri  BF4  corr. ;  om.  et  CFjF4- 

18  aeternae  CF4*.  *•  immerito  F4  corr, ;  enim  in  uanum  B.  *•  ««*.  et  R. 

'1  recognoscit  CF8F4.  22  rebeUatoribue  BF4  corr.  **  quam  CFjF4^ 

'*  int.  et  predia  orphanorum  spurcissimis  satellitibus  suis,  om.  praemia  B.  *^  &  F4 
eorr.  \  distribuuntur  BCF3.  2«  go  Yi  eorr, ;  misero  B ;  miserere  C  ;  miacere  Fj. 
"  transit  B.         "  »„,.  et  B.  »»  int.  et  B. 

18.  Ps.  64,  4  ;  68,  9  ;  Eph.  4,  6 ;  Mai.  2,  10.  17.  Pbil.  2,  16 ;  Apoc.  22,  5 ; 
21,  4;  Mai.  4,  2.  18.  Matt.  8,  11;  Apoo.  22,  16;  21,  8;  1  Pet.  4,  IS. 
19.  Sap.  5,  15 ;  Ps.  67,  3. 
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90.  Tfstifieor  coram  Deo  et^  ang$li9  sois,  quod  ita  erit  sicut 
intiinaiiit'  imperitiae  meae.  Non  mea  uerba,'  sed  Dei  et  apostolomm 
atque  prophetarum,  quod*  ego'  Latinum  exposid/  qui  numquam' 
mentiti  sunt.  Qmi  ersdiderit  ioluua  orit^^  qui  uero  non  erediderit  eon- 
dempnabitur.    Deut  enim'  loeutus  ent.  ^ 

21.  Quaeso  plurimum  ut  quicumque  famulus  Dei^^  promptus 
fnerit  ut  sit  gerulus  litterarum  harum,  ut  nequaquam  subtrahatur 
a  nemine,  sed  magis  potius  legatur  coram  ounctis  plebibus,  et  prae- 
sente  ipso  Corotico.  Quod  si  Deus  inspirat  illos  ut  quandoque  Deo 
resipiscant,  ita  ut"  uel  sero  poeniteant"  quod  tarn  impie  gesserunt. —  lo 
Homicida^*  erga  fratres  Domini  !^^ — et  Hberent  captiuas  baptizatas 
quas^  ante  ceperunt,  ita  ut  mererentur^'  Deo  uiuere,  et  sani  efficiantur 
hie  et  in  aeteznum.    Pax  Patri  et  Filio  et  Spiiitui  Sancto,  Amen." 


1  inf.  aanctifl  B.  ^  intiioabit  Fs  ;    intimauer  F4  ettrr,  >  tiu.  sunt 

iita  B.  «  quae  B.  >  tti#.  in  B.  <  transtuli  B.  ''  «im.  enim  CFsFa. 
•  Et  qui  crediderint  aalui  erunt  B.  >  om.  enim  GFsFa.  ^^  tfw.  nt  CF3F4. 
"  Mn.  ut  Ft.  "  peniteat  C  ;  peniteatur  F4  eorr,  ^^  homicidae  F4  corr, 

>*wM.  fnenintySedpeniteantB;  et  tfrofMf  in  F4.  "quo«OF4.  ^*  meieantur  BF4 
«prr.  ^7  Explicit  Paaa:   F4. 


SO.  1  Tim.  6,  21 ;  Maro.  16,  16 ;  Pa.  59,  8. 
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TBAHSLATIOir. 

[Ab  far  as  18  possible,  in  the  quotations  from  the  Bible,  the  xendezing  of  the 
•RngliA  Yenion  of  1611  has  been  fbUoired,  except  in  O.  T.  Apocrypha,  in  which 
the  Douay  Yenion  of  1609  has  been  used.] 

CONFESSION, 

1.  I,  Patbicx  the  siimer,  am  the  most  matic  and  the  least  of  all  the 
faithful,  and  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  very  many. 

If 7  father  was  Calpomns,  a  deacon,  a  son  of  Potitns,  a  presbyter, 
who  belonged  to  the  village  of  Bannayem  Tabemiae.  Now  he  had  a 
small  farm  hard  by,  where  I  was  taken  captire. 

I  was  then  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  I  knew  not  the  true  God, 
and  I  was  led  into  captivity  to  Ireland  with  many  thousands  of  persons, 
in  accordance  with  our  deservings,  because  we  departed  away  /rem 
Godj  and  kept  not  Hie  eommandmentSj  and  were  not  obedient  to  our 
priests,  who  were  wont  to  admonish  us  for  our  salvatioiL.  And  the 
Lord  poured  upon  us  the  Jury  of  Hie  anger ^  and  scattered  us  amongst 
many  heathen  unto  the  ende  of  the  earthy  where  now  my  littleness  may 
be  seen  amongst  men  of  another  race. 

2.  And  there  the  Lord  opened  the  understanding  of  my  unbelief  that, 
even  though  late,  I  might  call  to  mind  my  faults,  and  that  I  might 
turn  with  all  my  heart  to  the  Lord  my  GK>d  who  regarded  my  low 
estate f  and  pitied  the  youth  of  my  ignorance,  and  preserved  me  before  I 
knew  Him,  and  before  I  had  discernment  or  could  distinguish  between 
good  and  evil,  and  protected  me  and  comforted  me  as  a  father  does  his 
son. 

3.  Wherefore,  I  cannot  keep  silence — nor  would  it  be  fitting — 
concerning  such  great  benefits  and  such  great  grace  as  the  Lord  has 
vouchsafed  to  bestow  on  me  in  the  land  of  my  captivity ^  because  this  is 
what  we  can  render  unto  Him,  namely,  that  after  we  have  been 
chastened,  and  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  God^  we  should  exalt  and 
praiee  His  wondrous  works  before  every  nation  which  is  under  tke  whole 
heaven. 

4.  Because  there  is  no  other  God,  nor  was  there  ever  any  in  times 
past,  nor  shall  there  be  hereafter,  except  God  the  Father  nnb^ottaa. 
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without  beginning,  from  whom  is  all  beginning,  Almighty,  as  we 
saj,  and  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  whom  we  declare  to  have  always 
existed  with  the  Father  before  the  beginning  of  the  world,  with  the 
Father  after  the  manner  of  a  spiritual  existence,  begotten  ineffably, 
before  all  beginning.  And  hf  Him  were  made  things  visible  and 
imfisihls.  He  was  made  man,  and  having  overcome  death  He  was 
received  up  into  heaven  to  the  Father.  And  J72p  gave  to  Sim  all  power 
above  every  name  of  things  in  heaven  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under 
the  earth  ;  and  let  every  tongue  confess  to  Him  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord 
and  God  in  whom  we  believe.  And  we  look  for  His  coming,  soon  to 
be  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead,  who  will  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  deeds.  And  He  shed  on  us  abundantly  the  Holy  Ohost^ 
the  gift  and  earnest  of  immortality,  who  makes  those  who  believe  and 
obey  to  become  children  of  Ood  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  whom  we 
confess  and  adore  as  one  God  in  the  Trinity  of  the  Holy  Name. 

5.  For  He  hath  Himself  said  through  the  prophet :  Call  upon  me 
in  the  day  of  trouble,  1  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  me.  And 
again  He  saith  :  It  is  honourable  to  reveal  and  confess  the  works  of  God. 

6.  Nevertheless,  although  I  am  faulty  in  many  things,  I  wish  my 
brethren  and  kinsfolk  to  know  what  manner  of  man  I  am,  that  they 
may  be  able  to  understand  the  desire  of  my  soul. 

7.  I  do  not  forget  the  testimony  of  my  Lord,  who  witnesseth  in  the 
Psalm,  Thou  shalt  destroy  them  that  speak  a  lie.  And  again  He  saith  : 
The  mouth  that  belieth  killeth  the  soul.  And  the  same  Lord  saith  in  the 
€k>6pel :  The  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak  they  shall  give  account  thereof 
in  the  day  of  judgment. 

8.  Therefore  I  ought  exceedingly,  with  fear  and  trembling,  to  dread 
this  sentence  in  that  day  when  no  one  will  be  able  to  absent  himself 
or  hide,  but  when  all  of  us,  without  exception,  shall  have  to  give 
account  of  even  the  smallest  sins  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ  the 
Ixnd« 

9.  On  this  account  I  had  long  since  thought  of  writing,  but  I 
hesitated  until  now  ;  for  I  feared  lest  I  should  fall  under  the  censure 
of  men's  tongues,  because  I  have  not  studied  as  have  others,  who  in  the 
most  approved  fashion  have  drunk  in  both  law  and  Holy  Scripture 
dike,  and  have  never  changed  their  language  from  the  time  that  they 
were  bom,  but  on  the  contrary  have  been  always  rendering  it  more 
perfect. 
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Por  my  ipeeeh  and  word  is  translated  into  a  tongue  not  my  own,  as 
can  easily  be  proyed  from  the  savour  of  my  writing,  in  what  fashion  I 
have  been  taught  and  am  learned  in  language ;  for,  saith  the  Wise  Man, 
By  the  tongue  wiU  he  discovered  understanding  and  knowledge  and  the 
teaching  of  truth, 

10.  But  what  avails  an  excuse,  no  matter  how  true,  especially 
when  accompanied  by  presumption?  since  now  I  myself,  in  mine 
old  age,  covet  that  which  in  youth  I  did  not  acquire,  because  my  sins 
prevented  me  from  mastering  what  I  had  read  through  before.  But 
who  gives  me  credence  although  I  should  repeat  the  statement  that  I 
made  at  the  outset? 

When  a  youth,  nay  almost  a  boy  in  speech  [or,  a  beardless  boy],  I 
was  taken  captive  before  I  knew  what  I  should  seek,  or  what  I  should 
desire,  or  what  I  ought  to  avoid.  And  so  to>day  I  bluah  and  am 
exceeding  afraid  to  lay  bare  my  skillessness.  Because,  not  being 
learned,  I  am  unable  to  make  my  meaning  plain  in  few  words;  for  as 
the  Spirit  longs,  the  affection  displays  the  souls  of  men,  and  their 
understandings. 

11.  But  if  I  had  had  the  same  privileges  as  others,  nevertheless  I 
would  not  keep  silence  on  account  of  the  reward.  And  if  pexchance  it 
seems  to  many  that  I  am  thrusting  myself  forward  in  this  matter  with 
my  want  of  knowledge  and  slow  tongue^  yet  it  is  written :  The  tongue 
of  the  stammerers  shall  quickly  leam  to  speak  peace.  How  much 
rather  should  we  covet  so  to  do,  who  are,  he  saith,  the  epistle  of  Christ, 
for  salvation  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth,  although  not  a  learned  one,  yet  a 
most  powerful  decree,  written  in  your  hearts,  not  with  Mt  hut  with 
the  Spirit  of  the  living  God,  And  again  the  Spirit  witnesaeth,  And 
rusticity  was  ordained  hy  the  Most  High, 

12.  Whence  I  who  was  at  first  a  rustic,  an  exile,  unlearned  as 
everybody  knows,  who  know  not  how  to  provide  for  the  future — but 
this  I  do  know  of  a  certainty  that  verily  hefore  I  was  ajfUeted  I  was 
like  a  stone  lying  in  the  deep  mire,  and  He  that  is  mighty  came,  and 
in  His  mercy  lifted  me  up,  and  indeed  raised  me  aloft  and  placed  me 
on  the  top  of  the  wall.  And  therefore  I  ought  to  cry  aloud  that  I 
may  also  render  somewhat  to  the  Lord  for  His  benefits  which  are  so 
great  both  here  and  in  eternity,  the  value  of  which  the  mind  of  men 
cannot  estimate. 

13.  Wherefore  then  be  ye  astonied,  ye  that  fear  God,  hoik  saudi 
and  great,  and  ye  lordly  rhetoricians,  hear  and  search  out.     Who  was 
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it  that  called  up  me,  fool  though  I  be,  out  of  the  midst  of  those  who 
seem  to  be  wise  and  skilful  in  the  law,  and  powerful  in  word  and  in 
everything  ?  And  me,  moreover,  who  am  abominated  of  this  world, 
did  He  inspire  beyond  others — ^if  such  I  were — only  that  with  reverence 
and  godly  fear  and  unhlamably  I  should  faithfully  serve  the  nation  to 
whom  the  love  of  Christ  conveyed  me,  and  presented  me,  as  long 
as  I  live,  if  I  should  be  worthy ;  in  fine,  that  I  should  with  humility 
and  in  truth  serve  them. 

14.  And  so  it  is  proper  that,  according  to  the  proportion  of  faith  in 
the  Trinity,  we  should  make  doctrinal  distinctions,  and  make  known  the 
gift  of  God  and  everhuting  consolation^  without  being  held  back  by 
danger;  to  spread  everywhere  the  name  of  God  without  fear,  con- 
fidently ;  so  that  even  after  my  decease  I  may  leave  a  legacy  to  my 
brethren  and  sons  whom  I  baptized  in  the  Lord,  so  many  thousands 
of  persons. 

15.  And  I  was  not  worthy,  nor  such  an  one,  as  that  the  Lord 
should  grant  this  to  His  poor  servant  after  calamities  and  such  great 
difficulties,  after  a  life  of  slavery,  after  many  years ;  that  He  should 
bestow  on  me  so  great  grace  towards  that  nation,  a  thing  that  formerly, 
in  my  youth,  I  never  hoped  for  nor  thought  of. 

16.  Now,  after  I  arrived  in  Ireland,  tending  flocks  was  my  daily 
occupation;  and  constantly  I  used  to  pray  in  the  daytime.  Love  of 
God  and  the  fear  of  Him  increased  more  and  more,  and  faith  grew  and 
the  spirit  was  roused,  so  that  in  one  day  I  would  say  as  many  as  a 
hundred  prayers,  and  at  night  nearly  as  many,  [even]  while  I  was  out 
in  the  woods  and  on  the  mountain  side.  Before  daybreak  I  used  to  be 
roused  to  prayer,  and  I  felt  no  hurt,  whether  there  were  snow,  frost, 
or  rain ;  nor  was  there  any  sluggishness  in  me — as  I  now  see,  because 
then  tha  spirit  was  fervent  within  me. 

17.  And  there  verily  one  night  I  heard  in  my  sleep  a  voice  saying 
to  me,  *'  Thou  fastest  well ;  who  art  soon  to  go  to  thy  fatherland." 
And,  again,  after  a  very  short  time  I  heard  the  answer  of  Ood  saying 
tome,  '•  Lo,  thy  ship  is  ready."  And  it  was  not  near  at  hand,  but  was, 
perhaps,  distant  two  hundred  miles.  And  I  had  never  been  there, 
nor  did  I  know  anyone  there.  And  thereupon  I  shortly  took  to  flight, 
and  left  the  man  with  whom  I  had  been  for  six  years,  and  I  came  in 
the  strength  of  Ood  who  prospered  my  way  for  good,  and  I  met  with 
nothing  to  alarm  me  until  I  reached  tiiat  ship. 
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18.  And  on  the  Teiy  day  that  I  airiTed,  the  ship  left  its  mooringi, 
and  I  said  that  I  had  wherewith  I  mif^t  sail  thence  with  them,  bat 
the  shipmaster  was  angry,  and  replied  harshly  with  indignation,  ''  On 
no  account  seek  to  go  with  ns." 

When  I  heard  this  I  left  them,  to  go  to  the  hnt  where  I  was  lodging, 
and  on  my  way  I  b^an  to  pray,  and  before  I  had  finished  my  prayer, 
I  heard  one  of  them  shooting  loadly  after  me :  ^'  Come  quickly,  for 
these  men  are  calling  thee  " ;  and  straightway  I  returned  to  them. 

And  they  began  to  say  to  me :  ^'  Come,  far  we  receiTe  thee  in  good 
fsith ;  make  friends  with  us  in  any  way  thou  desbrest."  And  so  on 
that  day  I  refused  to  emek  their  hretuUy  on  account  of  the  fear  of 
€rod;  but  nevezthelesB  I  hoped  that  some  of  them  would  come  iuto 
the  futh  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  they  were  heathen,  and  on  this  account 
I  continued  with  them ;  and  f oitiiwith  we  set  saiL 

19.  And  after  three  days  we  reached  land,  and  journeyed  for 
twenty-eight  days  through  a  desert ;  and  food  failed  them,  and  hunger 
or«r«e9M  them.  And  one  day  the  shipmaster  began  to  say  to  me, 
''  What  sajest  thou,  O  Christian?  Thy  God  is  great  and  almighty, 
wherefore  then  canst  thou  not  pray  for  us  ?  for  we  are  in  danger 
of  starvation.  It  will  be  hard  for  us  erer  to  see  a  human  being 
again.^' 

Then  said  I  plainly  to  them,  *^  Tmm  earnestly  and  wUk  mil  ymir 
heort  to  the  Lord  my  God,  to  whom  making  u  impasnUf,  that  tlds 
daj  Ue  may  send  you  food  in  your  journey  until  ye  be  lati^eal,  for 
He  has  abundance  CTerywhere." 

And,  by  the  help  of  God,  so  it  came  to  pass.  Lo,  a  herd  of  swine 
appeared  in  the  way  before  our  eyes,  and  they  killed  many  of  tlicm  ; 
and  in  that  place  they  ronained  two  nights;  and  they  were  well 
refreshed,  and  their  dogs  were  sated,  for  many  of  than  Ytad/mmUd^ 
and  were  i<rft  half  dead  by  the  way. 

And  after  this  they  rendered  hearty  thanks  to  God,  and  1 
honrmraMe  in  their  eyes ;  and  frcmi  that  day  they  had  food  in 
Moreover,  they  found  wild  hm^^  and  gmM  wu  a^MCV  •fit,     Asd 
of  them  said,  ''  TnU  m  •ferwd  im  smmyUe."    Thank  God,  1 
of  it. 


20.  ^ow  on  that  same  night  when  I  was  sleefung,  Satan  tempted 
me  mishtily,  in  such  sort  as  I  shall  remember  ai  iemg  milmmim  tkim  htdy. 
And  there  fell  upon  me  as  it  were  a  huge  rock,  and  1  had  no  power 
oTer  my  limbs.     But  whence  did  it  come  into  my  mind  to  cmll  XMpam. 
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HeHas?  And  on  this  I  saw  the  son  rue  in  the  heaven,  and  while  I 
was  shonting  ''Helias,  Helias,"  with  all  my  might,  lo,  the  splendour  of 
that  son  fell  npon  me,  and  straightway  shook  all  weight  from  off 
me.  And  I  beUeve  that  I  was  helped  by  Christ  my  Lord,  and  that 
TTiK  Spirit  was  even  then  calling  aloud  on  my  behalf.  And  I  trust 
that  it  will  be  so  m  ^  day  of  my  dutreUf  as  He  saith  in  the  Gospel, 
In  thai  day,  the  Lord  witnesseth,  it  u  not  ye  that  Mpeak^  hut  the 
Spirit  of  your  Father  which  speaieth  in  you. 

21.  And  again,  after  many  years  more,  I  was  taken  captiye.  And 
so  on  that  first  night  I  remained  with  them.  Iforeover  I  heard  the 
anewer  of  God  saying  to  me  :  '*  For  two  months  thou  shalt  be  with 
them.*'  And  so  it  came  to  pass.  On  the  sixtieth  night  after,  the 
Lord  delivered  me  out  of  their  hande. 

82.  Moreover  He  provided  for  us  on  our  journey  food  and  fire  and 
dry  quarters  every  day  until  on  the  tenth  day  we  all  reached  our 
d^tination.  As  I  stated  above,  for  twenty-eight  days  we  journeyed 
through  a  desert ;  and  on  the  night  on  which  we  all  reached  our 
deatination  we  had  in  truth  no  food  left. 

23.  And  again,  after  a  few  years,  I  was  in  Britain  with  my  family, 
who  received  me  as  a  son  and  earnestly  besought  me  that  at  all  events 
now,  after  the  great  tribulations  which  1  had  undergone,  I  would  not 
depart  from  them  anywhither. 

And  there  indeed  I  saw  in  the  night  visions  a  man  whose  name  was 
Tictoricus  coming  as  it  were  from  Ireland  with  countless  letters. 
And  he  gave  me  one  of  them,  and  I  read  the  beginning  of  the  letter, 
which  was  entitled.  The  Voice  of  the  Irish  ;  and  while  I  was  reading 
aloud  the  beginning  of  the  letter  I  thought  that  at  that  very  moment 
I  heard  the  voice  of  them  who  lived  beside  the  wood  of  Foclut,  which 
is  nigh  unto  the  Western  Sea.  And  thus  they  cried,  as  with  one 
mouthy  ''We  beseech  thee,  holy  youth,  to  come  hither  and  walk 
among  us.'* 

And  I  was  exceedingly  hrohen  in  hearty  and  could  read  no  more. 
And  so  I  awoke.  God  be  thanked  that  after  many  years  the  Lord 
granted  to  them  according  to  their  cry. 

84.  And  another  night,  whether  within  me  or  beside  me,  /  cannot 
telly  God  knoweth,  in  most  admirable  words  which  I  heard  and  could 
not  understand,  except  that  at  the  end  of  the  prayer.  He  spoke  thus : 
*'He  who  laid  down  Sis  life  for  thee.  He  it  is  who  speaketh  in  thee." 
And  so  I  awoke  rejoicing. 

B.I. A.  PMOC,  VOL.  XXV.,  SEC.  c]  [23] 
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26.  And  another  time  I  saw  Him  praying  within  me,  and  I  was  as  it 
were  within  my  body ;  and  I  heard  [Him  praying]  over  me,  that  is  oTer 
the  inner  man^  and  there  He  was  praying  mightily  with  groanings.  And 
meanwhile  1  was  astonied,  and  was  marvelling  and  thir^lriTig  who  it 
could  be  that  was  praying  within  me ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  prayer 
He  spoke  to  the  effect  that  He  was  the  Spirit ;  and  so  I  awoke,  and  I 
remembered  how  the  apostle  saith :  The  Spirit  helpeth  the  infirmities 
of  our  prayer,  for  we  know  not  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ouyki; 
but  the  Spirit  Himself  maketh  intercession  for  us  with  yroaningn  wkieh 
cannot  he  uttered,  which  cannot  he  expressed  in  words.  And  again, 
The  Lord  our  advocate  maketh  intercession  for  us, 

26.  And  when  I  was  tempted  by  not  a  few  of  my  elders,  who 
came  and  [urged]  my  sins  against  my  laborious  episcopate — certainly 
on  that  day  /  was  sore  thrust  at  that  I  miyht  fall  here  and  in 
eternity.  But  the  Lord  graciously  spared  the  stranger  and  sojourner, 
for  His  name^s  sake,  and  Ho  helped  me  exceedingly  when  I  was  thus 
trampled  on,  so  that  I  did  not  fall  badly  into  disgrace  and  reproach. 
I  pray  God  that  it  be  not  reckoned  to  them  as  sin. 

27.  After  the  lapse  of  thirty  years  they  found  occasion,  and  that 
against  a  word  that  I  had  confessed  before  I  was  a  deacon.  On  account 
of  anxiety,  with  sorrowful  mind  I  disclosed  to  my  dearest  friend  what 
I  had  done  in  my  youth  one  day,  nay,  in  one  hour,  because  I  was  not 
yet  able  to  prevail.  I  cannot  tell,  God  knoweth,  if  I  was  then  fifteen 
years  old ;  and  I  did  not  believe  in  the  living  God,  nor  had  I  since  my 
infancy ;  but  I  remained  in  death  and  in  unbelief  until  I  had  been 
chastened  exceedingly,  and  humbled  in  truth  by  hunger  and  nakedness, 
and  that  daily. 

28.  Contrariwise,  I  did  not  proceed  to  Ireland  of  my  own  accord 
until  I  was  nearly  worn  out.  But  this  was  rather  well  for  me,  because 
in  this  way  I  was  corrected  by  the  Lord.  And  He  fitted  me,  so  that  I 
should  to-day  be  something  which  was  once  far  from  me,  that  I  should 
care  for  and  be  busy  about  the  salvation  of  oth^rs,  whereas  then  I  did 
not  even  think  about  myself. 

29.  And  so  on  that  day  on  which  I  was  disallowed  by  the  persons 
whom  I  have  mentioned  above,  on  that  night  I  saw  in  the  night  visions. 
There  was  a  writing  void  of  honour  opposite  my  face.  And  meanwhile  I 
heard  the  answer  of  Qod  saying  to  me :  "  We  have  seen  with  pain 
the  face  of  him  who  is  designated  by  name  stripped  [of  its  due  title]  '^ 
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nor  did  He  say  thus:  "Thou  hast  seen  with  pain,"  hut,  **We 
hare  seen  with  pain,"  as  if  in  that  matter  He  had  joined  Himself 
with  me.  As  He  hath  said :  JHe  that  toucheth  you  is  as  he  (hat  taucheth 
thd  apple  of  mine  eye. 

30.  Therefore  I  render  thanks  to  Him  who  hath  strengthened  me  in 
all  things,  so  as  not  to  hinder  me  from  the  journey  on  which  I  had 
resolved,  and  from  my  lahour  which  I  had  learnt  from  Christ  my 
Lord;  hut  rather  I  felt  in  myself  no  little  virtvie  proceeding  from  Him, 
and  mj  faith  has  been  approved  in  the  sight  of  God  and  men. 

31.  Wherefore  then  I  «ay  loldly  that  my  conscience  does  not  hlame 
me  here  or  hereafter.  God  is  my  witness  that  1  have  not  lied  in  the 
matters  that  I  have  stated  to  you. 

32.  But  I  am  the  rather  grieved  for  my  dearest  friend  that  we 
should  have  deserved  to  hear  such  an  answer  as  that.  A  man  to  whom 
I  had  even  entrusted  my  soul !  And  I  ascertained  from  not  a  few  of 
the  hrethren  hefore  that  defence — it  was  at  a  time  when  I  was  not 
present,  nor  was  I  in  Britain,  nor  will  the  story  originate  with  me — 
that  he  too  had  fought  forme  in  my  ahsence.  Even  he  himself  had 
said  to  me  with  his  own  lips :  ''  Lo,  thou  art  to  he  raised  to  the  rank 
of  hishop  "  ;  of  which  I  was  not  worthy.  But  how  did  it  occur  to  him 
afterwards  to  put  me  to  shame  puhlicly  hefore  everyone,  good  and  had, 
in  respect  of  an  [office]  which  hefore  that  he  had  of  his  own  accord  and 
gladly  granted  [me],  and  the  Lord  too,  who  is  greater  than  all  ? 

33.  I  have  said  enough.  Nevertheless,  I  ought  not  to  hide  the 
gift  of  God  which  He  hestowed  upon  us  in  the  land  of  my  captivity  ; 
hecause  then  I  earnestly  sought  Him,  and  there  I  found  Him,  and  He 
preserved  me  from  all  iniquities.  This  is  my  helief ,  hecause  of  Mis 
indwelling  Spirit  who  hath  worked  in  me  until  this  day.  Boldly  again 
[am  I  speaking].  But  God  knoweth  if  man  had  said  this  to  me,  per- 
chance I  would  have  held  my  peace  for  the  love  of  Christ. 

34.  Hence  therefore  I  render  unwearied  thanks  to  my  God  who 
kept  me  faithful  tn  the  day  of  my  temptation^  so  that  to-day  I  can 
confidently  offer  to  Him  a  sacrifice,  as  a  living  victim,  my  soul  to  Christ 
my  Lord,  who  saved  me  out  of  all  my  troubles^  so  that  I  may  say:  Who  am 
/,  0  Lord^  or  what  is  my  calling^  that  Thou  hast  disclosed  such  Divine 
power  to  me  ?  so  that  to-day  among  the  heathen  I  should  steadfastly 
exalt  and  magnify  Thy  name  wherever  I  may  he ;  and  that  not  only  in 
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proBperity,  but  also  in  afflictions,  so  that  whatever  may  happen  to  me, 
whether  good  or  ^ad,  I  ought  to  receive  it  with  an  equal  mind,  and 
ever  render  thanks  to  God  who  shewed  me  that  I  might  trust  Him 
endlessly,  as  one  that  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  who  heard  me,  so  that  I, 
ignorant  as  I  am,  should  in  the  last  day$,  begin  to  undertake  this  work 
so  holy  and  so  wonderful ;  so  that  I  might  imitate,  in  some  degree,  thoee 
whom  the  Lord  long  ago  foretold  woidd  herald  His  Qospel for  a  witnew 
unto  all  nations  before  the  end  of  the  world.  And  accordingly,  as  we 
see,  this  has  been  so  fulfilled.  Behold,  we  are  witnesses  that  the 
Gospel  has  been  preached  to  the  limit  beyond  which  no  man  dwells. 

36.  Now,  it  were  a  tedious  task  to  narrate  the  whole  of  my  toil  in 
its  details,  or  even  partially.  I  shall  briefly  say  in  what  manner  the 
most  gracious  God  often  delivered  [me]  from  slavery  and  from  the 
twelve  perils  whereby  my  soul  was  imperilled,  besides  many  plots, 
and  things  which  1  am  not  able  to  express  in  words.  Nor  shall  I  weary 
my  readers.  But  I  have  as  my  voucher  God  who  knoweth  all  things, 
even  before  they  come  to  pass,  as  the  answer  of  God  frequently  warned 
me,  though  I  was  but  a  poor,  humble,  unlearned  orphan. 

36.  Whence  came  to  me  this  wisdom,  which  was  not  in  me,  I  who 
neither  knew  the  number  of  my  days^  nor  savoured  God?  Whence 
afterwards  came  to  me  that  gift  so  great,  so  salutary,  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  God,  but  only  ^at  I  might  part  with  fatherland  and 
parents  ? 

37.  And  many  gifts  were  proffered  me  with  weeping  and  tears. 
And  I  displeased  them,  and  also,  against  my  wish,  not  a  few  of  my 
elders,  but,  God  being  my  guide,  I  did  not  at  all  consent  or  assent  to 
them.  It  was  not  my  grace,  but  God  who  overcometli  in  me,  and  He 
withstood  them  all,  so  that  I  came  to  the  heathen  Irish  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  and  to  endure  insults  from  unbelievers,  so  as  to  htar  the 
reproach  of  my  going  abroad^  and  suffer  many  persecutions  even  unto 
bondSf  and  that  I  should  give  my  free  condition  for  the  profit  of 
others.  And  if  I  should  be  worthy,  I  am  ready  [to  give]  even  my 
life  for  His  name's  sake  unhesitatingly  and  very  gladly ;  and  there  I 
desire  to  spend  it  until  I  die,  if  the  Lord  would  grant  it  to  me. 

38.  Because  I  am  a  debtor  exceedingly  to  God,  who  granted  me 
such  great  grace  that  many  peoples  through  me  should  be  regenerated 
to  God  and  afterwards  confirmed,  and  that  clergy  should  everywhere 
be  ordained  for  them,  to  a  people  newly  come  to  belief  which  the 
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Lord  took  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  As  He  bad  in  times  past 
promised  thxongh  His  prophets :  The  Gentiles  shall  come  unto  thee  from 
the  ends  of  the  earthy  and  shall  say :  As  our  fathers  have  pot  for  them- 
selves false  idols  J  and  there  is  no  profit  in  them.  And  again,  I  have  set 
thee  to  he  a  light  of  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  shouldest  he  for  salvation  unto 
the  ends  of  the  earth. 

39.  And  tbere  I  wish  to  wait  for  Sis  promise  who  yerilj  never 
disappoints.  As  He  promises  in  the  Gospel :  They  shall  eomefrom  the 
east  and  west,  and  from  the  south  and  from  the  north,  and  shall  sit  down 
with  Ahraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob ;  as  we  believe  that  believers  will 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

40.  For  that  reason,  therefore,  we  ought  to  fish  well  and  dili- 
gentlj,  as  the  Lord  forewarns  and  teaches,  saying :  Cwoie  ye  after  me, 
and  I  will  make  you  to  heeome  Jishers  of  men.  And  again.  He  saith 
through  the  prophets :  Behold,  I  send  fishers  and  many  hunters,  saith 
God,  and  so  forth. 

Wherefore,  then,  it  was  exceedingly  necessary  that  we  should 
spread  our  nets,  so  that  a  great  multitude  and  a  throng  should  be  taken 
for  God,  and  that  everywhere  there  should  be  clergy  to  baptize  and 
exhort  a  people,  poor  and  needy,  as  the  Lord  in  the  Gospel  warns  and 
teaches,  saying :  Go  ye  therefore  now,  and  teach  all  nations,  haptiting 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  JBoly  Ghost  : 
teaching  them  to  ohserve  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you : 
and,  lo,  lam  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  And  again 
He  saith :  Go  ye  therefore  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature.  He  that  helieveth  and  is  hapti%ed  shall  he  saved;  hut  he 
that  helieveth  not  shall  he  damned.  And  again :  This  Gospel  of  the 
kingdom  shall  he  preached  in  all  the  world  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations  ; 
emd  then  shall  the  end  come. 

And  in  like  manner  the  Lord,  foreshowing  by  the  prophet,  saith : 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  saith  God,  I  will  pour  out  of 
my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh :  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy, 
and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  your  old  men  shall  dream 
dreams :  and  on  my  servants  and  on  my  handmaidens  I  will  pour  out  in 
those  days  of  my  Spirit:  and  they  shall  prophesy.  And  Be  saith  in 
Osee,  I  will  call  them  my  people^  which  were  not  my  people ;  and  her  that 
had  obtained  mercy,  which  had  not  obtained  mercy.  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass  that  in  the  place  where  it  was  said,  Ye  are  not  my  people  ;  there  shall 
they  he  called  the  children  of  the  living  God. 
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41.  Whence  then  in  Ireland  they  who  never  had  the  knowledge 
of  God,  but  until  now  only  worshipped  idols  and  abominations — how  I 
has  there  been  lately  made  there  a  people  of  the  Lord,  and  they 

are  called  children  of  God  ?      Sons  of  the  Scots  and  daughters  of  { 

chieftains  are  seen  to  become  monks  and  yirgins  of  Christ.  r 

I 

42.  In  especial  there  was  one  blessed  lady,  of  Scottic  birth,  of  | 
noble  rank,  most  beautiful,  grown  up,  whom  I  baptized ;  and  after 

a  few  days  she  came  to  us  for  a  certain  cause.  She  disclosed  to  us 
that  she  bad  received  an  answer  by  the  good  pleasure  of  Gbd,  and  He 
warned  her  to  become  a  virgin  of  Christ,  and  live  closer  to  God. 
Thank  God,  six  days  after,  most  admirably  and  eagerly  she  seized  on 
that  which  all  virgins  of  God  do  in  like  manner ;  not  with  the  consent 
of  their  fathers ;  but  they  endure  persecution  and  lying  reproaches 
from  their  parents ;  and  nevertheless  their  number  increases  more  and 
more,  and  wo  know  not  the  number  of  our  race  who  are  there  bom 
again,  in  addition  to  widows  and  continent  persons. 

But  they  who  are  kept  in  slavery  suffer  especially.  They 
constantly  endure  even  unto  terrors  and  threats.  But  the  Lord  gave 
grace  to  many  of  my  handmaidens,  for,  although  they  are  forbidden, 
they  earnestly  follow  [the  example  set  them]. 

43.  Wherefore  then,  even  if  I  wished  to  part  with  them,  and 
proceeding  to  Britain — and  glad  and  ready  I  was  to  do  so — ^as  to  my 
fatherland  and  parents,  and  not  that  only,  but  to  go  as  far  as  Gaul  in 
order  to  visit  the  brethren,  and  to  behold  the  face  of  the  saints  of  my 
Lord — God  knoweth  that  I  used  to  desire  it  exceedingly.  Yet  /  am 
hound  in  the  Spirit,  who  witnesseth  to  me  that  if  I  should  do  this  He 
would  note  me  as  guilty ;  and  I  fear  to  lose  the  labour  which  I  began, 
and  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  the  Lord,  who  commanded  me  to  come  and 
be  with  them  for  the  remainder  of  my  life,  if  the  Lord  will,  and  if  he 
should  guard  me  from  every  evil  way,  so  that  I  may  not  sin  in  His 
sight. 

44.  Now  I  hope  that  I  ought  to  do  this,  but  I  do  not  trust  myself 
as  long  as  I  am  in  the  body  of  this  death,  because  he  is  strong  who  daily 
endeavours  to  turn  me  away  from  the  faith,  and  from  that  chastity  of 
unfeigned  religion  that  I  have  purposed  to  keep  to  the  end  of  my  life 
for  Christ  my  Lord.  But  the  fleshy  the  enemy,  is  ever  dragging  us  unto 
death,  that  is  to  allurements  which  end  in  woe.  And  I  know  in  part 
wherein  I  have  not  led  a  perfect  life,  as  have  other  believers ;  but  I 
confess  to  my  Lord,  and  I  do  not  blush  in  His  presence, /or  / /i>  not 
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when  I  say  that  from  the  time  that  I  knew  Him,  fr(m  my  youth, 
there  grew  in  me  the  loTe  of  God  and  the  fear  of  Him,  and  nnto  this 
hour,  the  Lord  heing  gracious  to  me,  I  have  kept  the  faith, 

45.  Let  who  will  laugh  and  insult,  I  shall  not  he  silent  nor  conceal 
the  signs  and  wonders  which  were  ministered  to  me  hy  the  Lord 
many  years  hefore  they  came  to  pass,  since  He  knoweth  all  things 
even  before  tlie  world  hegan. 

46.  Therefore  I  ought  without  ceasing  to  render  thanks  to  God 
who  oftentimes  pardoned  my  folly  and  carelessness,  and  that  not  in  one 
place  only,  so  that  He  he  not  exceedingly  wroth  with  roe,  I,  who  have 
heen  given  to  Him  as  a  felloto-labourer ;  and  yet  I  did  not  quickly 
assent  in  accordance  with  what  had  heen  shewn  to  me,  and  as  the  Spirit 
brought  to  my  remembrance.  And  the  Lord  shewed  mercy  upon  me 
thousands  of  timeSf  hecause  He  saw  in  me  that  I  was  ready,  hut  that  I 
did  not  know  what  was  due  hy  me  in  return  for  these  hleesings ;  what, 
in  fact,  I  should  do  ahout  my  position,  hecause  many  were  forhidding 
this  emhassage.  Moreover  they  were  talking  amongst  themselves 
behind  my  back,  and  saying,  *'  Why  does  this  fellow  thrust  himself  into 
danger  amongst  enemies  who  have  no  knowledge  of  God  ?  "  They  did 
not  say  this  ont  of  malice,  but  it  did  not  seem  meet  in  their  eyes,  on 
aocoimt  of  my  rusticity,  as  I  myself  witness  that  I  have  under- 
stood. And  I  did  not  quickly  recognise  the  grace  that  was  then 
in  me.  Now  that  seems  meet  in  mine  eyes  which  I  ought  to  have 
done  before. 

47.  Now,  therefore,  I  have  simply  disclosed  to  my  brethren  and 
fellow-servants,  who  have  believed  roe,  for  what  reason  /  told  you 
hefore,  and  foretell  you  to  strengthen  and  confirm  your  faith.  Would 
that  you,  too,  would  imitate  greater  things,  and  do  things  of  more 
consequence.  This  will  be  my  glory,  for  A  wise  son  is  the  glory  of 
his  father. 

48.  You  know,  and  God  also,  in  what  manner  I  have  lived  from  my 
youth  with  yon,  in  the  faith  of  truth  and  sincerity  of  heart.  Moreover, 
as  regards  those  heathen  amongst  whom  I  dwell,  I  have  kept  faith 
with  them,  and  will  keep  it.  God  knoweth,  I  have  defrauded  none  of 
them,  nor  do  I  think  of  doing  it,  for  the  sake  of  Gkxl  and  His  Church, 
lest  I  should  raise  persecution  against  them  and  all  of  us,  and  lest 
through  me  the  name  of  the  Lord  should  be  blasphemed ;  for  it  is 
written.  Woe  to  the  man  through  whom  the  name  of  the  Zord  is  blasphemed. 
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49.  But  though  I  he  rude  in  all  things,  nevertheless  I  hare 
endeavoured  in  some  sort  to  keep  watch  over  myself,  even  as  regaids 
the  Christian  brethren,  and  the  virgins  of  Ghrist,  and  the  religioiis 
women  who  used  of  their  own  accord  to  present  me  with  their  little 
gifts,  and  would  throw  off  their  ornaments  upon  the  altar,  and  I 
returned  them  again  to  them.  And  they  were  scandalized  at  mr 
doing  so.  But  I  did  it  on  account  of  the  hope  of  immortality,  so  as 
to  keep  myself  warily  in  all  things,  for  this  reason,  namely,  that  the 
heathen  might  receive  me  and  the  ministry  of  my  service  on  any 
grounds,  and  that  I  should  not,  even  in  the  smallest  matter,  gire 
occasion  to  the  unbelievers  to  defame  or  disparage. 

50.  Perchance,  then,  when  I  baptized  so  many  thousands  of  men, 
I  hoped,  from  any  one  of  them  even  as  much  as  the  half  of  a  scruple  ? 
Tell  me,  and  I  shall  restore  it  to  you.  Or  when  the  Lord  ordained  clergy 
everywhere  by  means  of  my  mediocrity,  and  I  imparted  my  serxice  to 
them  for  nothing,  if  I  demanded  from  one  of  them  even  the  price  of 
my  shoe ;  tell  it  against  me,  and  I  shall  restore  you  more. 

'61.  I  spent  for  you  that  they  might  receive  me,  and  both  amongst 
you,  and  wherever  I  journeyed  for  your  sake,  through  many  perHi, 
even  to  outlying  regions  beyond  which  no  man  dwelt,  and  where  never 
had  anyone  come  to  baptize  or  ordain  clergy,  or  confirm  the  people, 
I  have,  by  the  bounty  of  the  Lord,  done  everything,  carefully  and 
very  gladly,  for  your  salvation. 

62.  On  occasion,  I  used  to  give  presents  to  the  kings,  besides  the 
hire  that  I  gave  to  their  sons  who  accompany  me,  and  ncTerthelex 
they  seized  me  with  my  companions.  And  on  that  day  they  most 
eagerly  desired  to  kill  me,  but  my  time  had  not  yet  come.  And  every- 
thing  they  found  with  us  they  plundered,  and  they  bound  me  myself 
with  irons.  And  on  the  fourteenth  day  the  Lord  freed  me  from  their 
power,  and  whatever  was  ours  was  restored  to  us  for  the  sake  of  God, 
and  the  near  friends,  whom  we  had  provided  beforehand. 

63.  Moreover,  ye  know  by  proof  how  much  I  paid  to  those  who 
acted  as  guides  through  all  ike  districts  which  I  more  frequently 
visited;  for  I  reckon  that  I  distributed  to  them  not  less  than  the 
price  of  fifteen  men,  so  that  ye  might  enjoy  me,  and  I  might  ever 
enjoy  you  in  God.  I  do  not  regret  it,  nor  is  it  enough  for  me. 
Still  /  spend  and  will  spend  more.  The  Lord  is  mighty  to  grant  to 
me  afterwards  to  be  myself  spent  for  your  souls* 
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94.  Behold,  I  call  God  for  a  record  upon  my  soul  that  I  lis  not,  nor 
would  I  write  to  you  that  there  may  he  an  occasion  for  flattering 
teords  or  eovetousnesSf  nor  that  I  hope  for  honour  from  any  of  you. 
SniBcient  is  the  honour  which  is  not  yet  seen,  hut  is  helieved  on  in 
tbe  heart.     And  faithful  is  Ms  that  promissdy  never  does  He  lie. 

55.  But  I  see  that  already  in  this  present  world  I  am  exalted  above 
wssure  hy  the  Lord.  And  I  was  not  worthy  nor  such  an  one  as  that 
He  should  grant  this  to  me ;  since  I  know  of  a  surety  that  poverty 
tod  affliction  become  me  better  than  riches  and  delights.  But  Christ, 
too,  the  Lord,  was  poor  for  our  sakes :  I  indeed  am  wretched  and 
unfortunate,  though  I  should  wish  for  wealth,  now  I  have  it  not,  nor 
do  I  judge  mine  own  self  for  daily  I  expect  either  slaughter  or  to 
be  denuded,  or  he  reduced  to  slavery,  or  an  unfair  attack  of  some 
kind.  But  none  of  these  things  move  me,  on  account  of  the  promises  of 
kinTen,  because  I  have  cast  myself  into  the  hands  of  God  Almighty, 
for  He  rules  everywhere,  as  saith  the  prophet :  Cast  thy  care  upon  God, 
and  He  shall  sustain  thee. 

56.  Behold,  now  I  commit  the  keeping  of  my  soul  to  my  most  faithful 
God, /or  whom  I  am  an  ambassador  in  my  ignoble  state,  only  because  He 
eceepteth  no  man^s  person,  and  chose  me  for  this  duty  that  I  should  be 
a  minister,  one  of  Sis  least. 

57.  Whence  then  shall  I  render  unto  Him  for  all  His  benefits  towards 
me  ?  But  what  shall  I  say,  or  what  shall  I  promise  to  my  Lord  ?  For 
1 8ee  nought  except  what  He  Himself  has  given  to  me ;  but  He  trieth 
the  hearts  and  reins.  Because  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  do  I 
desire,  and  was  ready,  that  He  should  grant  roe  to  drink  of  His  cup, 
as  He  permitted  to  others  also  who  love  Him. 

58.  Wherefore  let  it  not  happen  to  me  from  my  God  that  I  should 
ever  part  with  His  people  which  He  purchased  in  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  I  pray  God  to  give  me  perseverance,  and  to  deign  that  I 
render  myself  to  Him  as  a  faithful  witness  until  my  passing  hence 
for  the  Bsike  of  my  God. 

59.  And  if  I  ever  imitated  anything  good  for  the  sake  of  my  God 
whom  I  love,  I  pray  Him  to  grant  to  me  that  I  may  shed  my  blood 
with  those  strangers  and  captives  for  His  name's  sake,  even  though  I 
should  lack  burial  itself,  or  that  in  most  wretched  fashion  my  corpse 
be  divided  limb  by  limb  to  dogs  and  wild  beasts,  or  that  the  fowls  of 
the  air  eat  it.    Most  surely  I  deem  that  if  this  should  happen  to 
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me  I  have  gained  my  soul  with  my  body,  because  without  any  doubt 
we  shall  rise  on  that  day  in  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  that  is,  in  the 
glory  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Redeemer,  as  sons  of  the  living  Ood  vsAjmt- 
heirs  with  Christy  and  conformed  to  Mis  image  that  will  be,  since  oA^tii 
and  through  Him  and  in  JSim  are  all  things.  To  Him  he  glorg  for  em 
and  ever.    Amen.    For  in  Him  we  shall  reign. 

60.  For  that  sun  which  we  behold,  by  the  command  of  God,  rises 
daily  for  our  sakes ;  but  it  will  never  reign,  nor  will  its  splendour 
rndure-y  but  all  those  who  worship  it  shall  go  in  misery  to  sore 
punishment.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  who  believe  in  and  worehip 
the  true  sun,  Christ,  who  will  never  perish,  nor  will  anyone  who  dottk 
His  willy  but  he  will  abide  for  ever,  as  Christ  will  abide  for  ever,  who 
reigneth  with  God  the  Father  Almighty  and  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
before  the  worlds,  and  now,  and  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 

61.  Lo !  again  and  again  I  shall  briefly  set  forth  the  words  of  mj 
confession.  /  testify  in  truth,  and  in  exaltation  of  heart  before  God  eni 
His  holy  angels^  that  I  never  had  any  cause  except  the  Gospel  and  His 
promises  for  ever  returning  to  that  nation  from  whence  previouslj 
I  scarcely  escaped. 

62.  But  I  pray  those  who  believe  and  fear  God,  whosoever  shall 
have  deigned  to  look  upon  or  receive  this  writing  which  Patrick  the 
sinner,  unlearned  as  everybody  knows,  composed  in  Ireland,  that  no 
one  ever  say  it  was  my  ignorance  that  did  whatever  trifling  matter  I 
did,  or  proved  in  accordance  with  God's  good  pleasure,  but  judge  ye, 
and  let  it  be  most  truly  believed  that  it  was  the  gift  of  God,  And 
this  is  my  confession  before  I  die. 
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EPISTLE. 

1.  I,  Patbick  the  siimer,  unlearned  as  everybody  knows : — I  confess 
that  I  have  been  appointed  a  bishop  in  Ireland.  Most  assuredly  I 
deem  that  I  have  received  from  God  what  I  am.  And  so  I  dwell  in 
the  midst  of  barbarous  heathen,  a  stranger  and  exile  for  the  love 
of  God.  He  is  witness  if  this  is  so.  Not  that  I  desired  to  utter 
from  my  mouth  anything  so  harshly  and  so  roughly;  but  I  am 
compelled,  roused  as  I  am  by  zeal  far  Ood  and  /or  the  truth  of.  Christ ; 
by  love  for  my  nearest  friends  and  sons,  for  whom  I  have,  not 
regMried  my  fatherland  and  parents,  yea,  and  my  life  unto  death,  1 
bare  rowed  to  my  God  to  teach  the  heathen  if  I  am  worthy,  though 
I  be  despised  by  some. 

2.  With  mine  own  hand  have  I  written  and  composed  these  words 
to  be  giren  and  delivered  and  sent  to  the  soldiers  of  Coroticus ; — I  do 
not  say  to  my  fellow-citizens  or  to  the  fellow-citizens  of  the  holy 
Komans,  but  to  those  who  are  fellow-citizens  of  demons  because  of 
their  evil  works.  Behaving  like  enemies,  they  are  dead  while  they 
lire,  allies  of  the  Scots  and  apostate  Picts,  as  though  wishing  to  gorge 
tliemselves  with  the  blood  of  innocent  Christians,  whom  I,  in  countless 
numbers,  begot  to  God,  and  confirmed  in  Christ. 

8.  On  the  day  following  that  on  which  the  newly-baptized,  in 
▼bite  array,  were  anointed — it  was  still  fragrant  on  their  foreheads, 
while  they  were  cruelly  butchered  and  slaughtered  with  the  sword  by 
the  above-mentioned  persons — I  sent  a  letter  with  a  holy  presbyter, 
whom  I  taught  from  his  infancy,  clergy  accompanying  him,  with  a 
request  that  they  would  allow  us  some  of  the  booty,  or  of  the  baptized 
captives  whom  they  had  taken.     They  jeered  at  them. 

4.  Therefore  I  know  not  what  I  should  the  rather  mourn, 
whether  those  who  are  slain,  or  those  whom  they  captured,  or  those 
whom  the  Devil  grievously  ensnared.  In  everlasting  punishment  they 
will  become  slaves  of  hell  along  with  him,  for  verily  whosoever 
eommitteth  sin  is  a  bondservant ,  and  is  called  a  son  of  the  Devil. 

6.  Wherefore  let  every  man  that  feareth  God  know  that  aliens 
they  are  from  me  and  from  Christ  my  God,  for  whom  I  am  an  amhas- 
patricide,  fratricide  !  ravening  wolves  eating  up  the  people  of  the 
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Lord  as  it  were  bread.  As  he  saith :  0  Zord,  the  ungodly  have  destroyed 
thy  law,  which  in  the  last  times  He  had  excellently  and  kindly  planted 
in  Ireland,  and  it  was  bnilded  by  the  fayour  of  God. 

6.  I  make  no  false  claim.  I  have  part  with  those  whom  JSe  called 
and  predestinated  tQ  preach  the  Gospel  amidst  no  small  persecutions, 
even  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth,  even  though  the  enemy  casts  an  evil  eje 
on  me  by  means  of  the  tyranny  of  Coroticus,  who  fears  neither  God  nor 
His  priests  whom  He  chose,  and  to  whom  He  granted  that  highest 
divine  sublime  power,  that  whom  they  should  hind  on  earth  should  he 
hound  in  heaven. 

7.  Whence  therefore,  ye  holy  and  humble  men  of  hearty  I  beseech 
you  earnestly,  it  is  not  right  to  pay  court  to  such  men,  nor  to  take 
food  or  drink  with  them,  nor  ought  one  to  accept  their  almsgiviDgs, 
until  by  doing  sore  penance  with  shedding  of  tears  they  make  amends 
before  God,  and  liberate  the  servants  of  God  and  the  baptized  hand- 
maidens of  Christ,  for  whom  He  died  and  was  crucified. 

8.  The  Most  Sigh  approveth  not  the  gifts  of  the  wicked.  He  that 
offereth  sacrifice  of  the  goods  of  the  poor  is  as  one  that  saerificeth  the  sois 
in  the  presence  of  his  father.  The  riches,  he  saith,  which  he  hath  gathered 
unjustly  will  be  vomited  up  from  his  belly.  The  angel  of  death  draggeih 
him  away.  Me  will  be  tormented  by  the  fury  of  dragons.  The  viper' t 
tongue  shall  slay  him  ;  unquenchable  fire  devoureth  him.  And  theie- 
fore.  Woe  to  those  who  fill  themselves  with  what  is  not  their  own.  Or 
again,  JFhat  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lea 
his  own  soul  f 

9.  It  would  be  tedious  to  discuss  or  declare  [their  deeds]  one  by 
one,  [and]  to  gather  from  the  whole  law  testimonies  concerning  such 
greed.  Avarice  is  a  deadly  sin :  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbowr^t 
goods.  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder.  A  murderer  cannot  be  with  Christ.  He 
that  hateth  his  brother  is  reckoned  as  a  murderer.  Or,  again,  Me  that 
loveth  not  his  brother  abideth  in  death.  How  much  more  guilty  is  he 
that  hath  stained  his  hands  with  the  blood  of  the  sons  of  God  whom  he 
Tecentlj  purchased  in  the  ends  of  the  earth  througb  the  exhortations 
of  my  littleness. 

10.  Did  I  come  to  Ireland  without  God,  or  according  to  thefiesh^ 
"Who  compelled  me — lam  bound  in  the  spirit — ^not  to  see  any  one  of 
my  kinsfolk  ?  Is  it  from  me  that  springs  that  godly  compassion  which 
I  exercise  towards  that  nation  who  once  took  me  captive  and  harried 
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the  menserrants  and  maidservants  of  my  father's  house  ?  I  was 
freebom  according  to  the  flesh.  I  am  bom  of  a  father  who  was  a 
decnrion,  but  I  sold  my  noble  rank,  I  blush  not  to  state  it,  nor  am  I 
aoiry,  for  the  profit  of  others.  In  short,  I  am  a  slave  in  Christ  to  a 
foreign  nation  on  account  of  the  unspeakable  glory  of  the  eternal  life 
which  %$  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

11.  And  if  my  own  know  me  not,  a  prophet  hath  no  honour  in  his 
own  country.  Perchance  we  are  not  of  one  and  the  same  fold  nor  have 
one  God  and  Father.  As  He  saith  :  Me  that  is  not  with  me  is  against 
msy  and  he  that  gathsreth  not  with  me  seattereth  abroad.  It  is  not 
meet  that  one  pulleth  down  and  another  buildeth  up.  I  seek  not  mine 
own. 

It  was  not  my  own  grace  but  God  that  put  this  earnest  care  into  my 
hearty  that  I  should  be  one  of  the  hunters  ov  fishers  whom  long  ago  God 
foretold  would  come  in  the  last  days. 

12.  Men  look  askance  at  me.  What  shall  I  do,  0  Lord?  I  am 
exceedingly  despised.  Lo,  around  me  are  Thy  sheep  torn  to  pieces 
and  spoiled,  and  that  too  by  the  robbers  aforesaid,  by  the  orders 
of  Coroticus  with  hostile  intent.  Far  from  the  love  of  God  is 
he  who  betrays  Christians  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots  and  Picts. 
Ea^ening  wolves  have  swallowed  up  the  flock  of  the  Lord,  which  verily 
m  Irelimd  was  growing  up  excellently  with  the  greatest  care.  And 
the  sons  of  Scots  and  the  daughters  of  chieftains  who  were  monks  and 
virgins  of  Christ  I  am  unable  to  reckon.  Wherefore,  Be  not  pleased 
with  the  wrong  done  by  the  unjust;  even  unto  hell  it  shall  not  please 

18.  Whicli  of  the  saints  would  not  shudder  to  jest  or  feast  with 
such  men?  They  have  filled  their  houses  with  the  spoil  of  dead 
Christians.  They  live  by  plunder.  Wretched  men,  they  know  not 
that  it  is  poison,  they  offer  tiie  deadly  food  to  their  friends  and  sons : 
just  as  Eve  did  not  understand  that  verily  it  was  death  that  she 
handed  to  her  husband.  So  are  all  they  who  do  wrong.  They  work 
death  eternal  as  their  punishment. 

14.  The  custom  of  the  Boman  Christian  Gauls  is  this: — They 
send  holy  and  fit  men  to  the  Pranks  and  other  heathen  with 
many  thousands  of  solidi  to  redeem  baptized  captives.  Thou  slayest 
as  many  and  sellest  them  to  a  foreign  nation  that  knows  not  God. 
Thou  deliverest  the  members  of  Christ  as  it  were  to  a  brothel.     What 
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maimer  of  hope  in  God  hast  thou,  or  whoso  consents  with  thee, 
or  who  holds  conTerse  with  thee  in  words  of  flattery?  God  will 
judge ;  for  it  is  written,  Not  only  those  who  eommii  evUy  hst  thou  ikti 
consent  with  them,  shall  be  damned. 

15.  I  know  not  what  I  should  sa%,  or  what  I  should  speak  further 
ahotit  the  departed  ones  of  the  sons  of  God,  whom  the  sword  has  touched 
sharply  above  measure.  For  it  is  written :  Weep  with  them  that  wetp, 
and,  again,  If  one  member  suffer ,  let  all  the  members  sufer  with  it.  The 
Church,  therefore,  hewails  and  will  lament  her  sons  and  daughters 
whom  the  sword  has  not  as  yet  slain,  hut  who  are  hanished  and  carried 
off  to  distant  lands  where  sin  openly  oppresses,  and  shamelessly 
abounds.  There  freemen  are  put  up  for  sale,  Christians  are  reduced 
to  slavery,  and,  worst  of  all,  to  most  shameful,  most  vile,  and  apostate 
Picts. 

16.  Therefore,  in  sadness  aii^^^ef  shall  I  cry  aloud.  0  most 
loToly  and  beloved  brethren,  andlB^hom  I  begot  in  Christ,  I  camiot 
reckon  them,  what  shall  I  do  for  yoA?  I  am  not  worthy  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  either  God  or  men.  The  wiekednsss  of  the  wicked  hsth 
prevailed  against  us.  We  are  become  as  it  were  strangers.  Perchance 
they  do  not  believe  that  we  received  ons  baptism,  or  that  we  have  om 
Qod  and  Father,  It  is  in  their  eyes  a  shameful  thing  that  we  were 
bom  in  Ireland.  As  He  saith.  Save  ye  not  one  Qodf  Whydoye^ 
each  one,  forsake  his  neighbour  f 

17.  Therefore  I  grieve  for  you,  I  grieve,  0  ye  most  dear  to  me. 
But  again,  I  rejoice  within  myself.  I  have  not  laboured  for  nought, 
and  my  journey  to  a  strange  land  was  not  in  vain.  And  yet,  there 
happened  a  crime  so  horrid  and  unspeakable !  Thank  God,  it  was  as 
baptized  believers  that  ye  departed  from  the  world  to  paradise.  I  can 
see  you.  Ye  have  begun  to  remove  to  where  there  shall  benonightnor 
sorrow  nor  death  any  more,  but  ye  shall  leap  like  calves  loosened  from 
their  bonds,  and  ye  shall  tread  down  the  wicked,  and  they  shaU  he  ashes 
under  your  feet. 

18.  Ye  therefore  shall  reign  with  apostles,  and  prophets,  and 
martyrs.  Ye  shall  take  everlasting  kingdoms,  as  He  Himself  wit- 
nesseth,  saying:  2'hey  shall  come  from  the  east  and  west,  and  shaUsit 
down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Without  are  dogs  and  sorcerers  and  murderers ;  and  liars  and  falsi 
swearers  shall  have  their  pant  in  the  lake  of  everlasting  fare.    Doth  not 
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the  apostle  rightly  say :  Where  the  righteous  shall  scarcely  be  saved, 
where  shall  the  sinner  and  the  ungodly  transgressor  of  the  law  recogniu 
himself? 

19.  Wherefore  then,  where  shall  Coroticus  with  his  guilty 
followers,  rebels  against  Christ,  where  shall  they  see  themselves— they 
who  distribute  baptized  damsels  as  rewards,  and  that  lor  the  sake  of  a 
miserable  temporal  kingdom^  which  yerily  passes  away  in  a  moment 
like  a  cloud  or  smoke  which  is  verily  dispersed  by  the  wind  ?  So  shall 
the  deceitful  wicked  perish  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord^  but  let  the 
righteous  feast  in  great  constancy  with  Christ.  They  shall  judge 
nations,  and  shall  have  dominion  over  ungodly  kings  for  ever  and 
ever.    Amen. 

20.  /  testify  before  God  and  His  angels  that  it  will  be  so  as  He 
has  signified  to  my  unskilfulness.  The  words  are  not  mine,  but  of 
God  and  the  apostles  and  prophotgfcwrho  have  never  lied,  which  I 
have  set  forth  in  Latin.  He  th^f^mjieveth  shall  be  saved,  but  he  that 
helieteth  not  shall  be  damned,     "For  God  hath  spoken, 

21.  I  beseech  earnestly  that  whatever  servant  of  God  be  ready 
that  he  be  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  so  that  on  no  account  it  be  suppressed 
by  anyone,  but  much  rather  be  read  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people, 
yea,  in  the  presence  ol  Coroticus  himself,  if  so  be  that  God  may  inspire 
them  to  amend  their  lives  to  God  some  time,  so  that  even  though  late 
they  may  repent  of  their  impious  doings  (murderer  as  he  is  in  regard 
of  the  brethren  of  the  Lord !),  and  may  liberate  the  baptized  women 
captives  whom  they  had  taken,  so  that  they  may  deserve  to  live  to 
God,  and  be  made  whole,  here  and  in  eternity. 

Peace  to  the  Pather,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Amen. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  TEXT. 

TMe, — ^Although  the  titles  Canfettio  and  ^[nstola  are  here  applied 
to  these  two  little  works  respectiyely,  in  accordance  with  established 
usage,  yet  it  is  probable  that  they  were  originally  known  as  Lthri  Sancti 
Patrieii  Episcopi^  the  title  we  find  in  A«  This  is  supported  by  the 
colophon  of  the  Confession  in  CF,F4,  Explieii  Itber  t ,  Inciptt  liber  it, 
and  by  the  Yitae,  which  refer  to  them  as  Lihri^  or  Liber  j^tofanwi 
(so  Yitae  iii.  1 1 ;  iv.  1 ;  Trip.  pp.  10»  1 8),  or  Libri  or  Liber  Epieeepi  (so 
Yitae  ii.  4,  1 1 ;  iiL  4).  The  special  name  Cimfeeeio  found  in  the  titles 
of  Liber  i.  in  CFsFi  is  one  of  the  many  indications  of  the  affinity  of 
those  three  mss.  It  is  possible  that  the  scribe  of  B,  in  using  the  term 
Uita  Beati  Patrieii^  was  influenced  by  Yita  iv.  1 6,  in  which  §  16  of  this 
edition  is  cited  as  in  libro  quern  de  uiia  et  eonuereatiane  eua  ipse  em- 
poiuit 

P.  235,  1.  2. — Patrieiue, — According  to  Muirchu  (B),  cap.  1,  he 
was  also  named  Sochet :  ''  Fatricius  qui  et  Sochet  uocabatur."  So  the 
Hymn  of  St.  Fiacc,  ''  Sucat  his  name  [it]  was  said."  This  was  *'  his 
name  from  his  parents"  (Yit.  Trip.,  p.  17).  A  note  on  St.  Fiaoc's 
Hymn,  quoted  Fit  IHjPv  p.  413,  explains  Sucat  as,  J)eui  beUi^  ml 
Fortie  belli.  Tfrechdn  assigns  him  four  names  :  "  Inueni  iiii  nomma 
in  libro  scripta  Patricio  apud  XJltanum  episcopum  Conchubumensium : 
Sanctus  Magonus,  qui  est  clarus,  Succetus  qui  est . . .  Patridus . . . 
CothirthiacuB  quia  seruiuit  uii  [iu]  domibus  magorum.  Etempsit 
ilium  unus  ex  eis  cui  nomen  erat  Miliuc  maccu-Boin  magus,  et 
seruiuit  illi  uii  annis."  The  Tripartite  life  (p.  17)  adds  to  this  that 
Patrick  received  the  name  Magonius  from  Saint  Germanus,  and  that 
of  ''Fatricius,  that  is,  j9a^  eiuium^  from  Pope  Oelestine."  So  too 
the  Preface  to  the  Hymn  of  St.  SechnalL  It  is  possible  that  the 
name  Patrieiue  is  indicative  of  eurialie  rank. 

P.  235,  1.  2. — Peeeator  is  a  self-depredatory  epithet  of  Fatndus. 
Cf.  "  Fatricius  peeeator  iudoctus  scilicet,"  Conf.  62,  Ep.  1.  Compare 
Dionysiue  £xiguue. 

P.  285, 1.  ^.—Rustieieeimue.—Ct  §§  11, 12,  46. 

P.  235,  1.  3. —  Contemptibilie  sum. — In  A  the  words  apudplmrimet 
close  a  paragraph  which  is  followed  by  a  space,  such  as  is  that  between 
the  last  words  of  the  Conf  esdon  and  the  appended  note.  This  is  a 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  reading  eantentptibilis  sum.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  superlative  is  most  in  accordance  with  Patrick's  hyper- 
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boHcal  style ;  and  it  is  not  natural  to  take  apud  plur.  in  connection 
with  rust  et  min.  He  was  rustidssimus  et  minimus  omn.  fd,  in  his 
own  estimation,  eontemptihilissimus  in  that  of  others. 

P.  235,  I.  4. — Calpomum  diacanum,  &c. — ^According  to  Ep.  10, 
Patrick's  father  was  a  decnrio  in  his  native  Tillage,  as  well  as  a 
deacon  of  the  church  :  ''  Ingennus  fui  secundum  camem,  decorione 
patre  nascor."  Mnirchu  (B),  cap.  1,  repeats  the  statement  of  the 
Confession  as  to  the  ecclesiastical  rank  of  Calpomus  (''  Cnalfami 
diaconi  ortns  ")  and  Potitus ;  Marianus  Scotus,  in  his  Chronicle,  Ann. 
372,  reverses  it:  ''Preshyter  fuit  ipse  Calpum,  filius  diaconi  nomine 
Fetid."  Similarly  Vit.  Trip.,  p.  9 ;  while  the  Hymn  of  St.  Fiacc 
anppresses  the  fact  that  Patrick's  father  and  grandfather  were  both 
in  Holy  Orders :  "  S<»i  of  Calpnrn,  son  of  Otide,  grandson  of  deacon 
Odisse."  The  same  pedigree  is  also  found  in  the  Leabhar  Breac  twice, 
and  in  the  Book  of  Leinster. 

If  Odissus  were  a  deacon,  this  would  be  a  sufficient  objection  to  the 
insertion  of  the  words //«  Odissi  (A  "*.)  after  Potiti^  once  preshyteri 
would  naturally  be  taken  with  Odissi,  not  with  the  remoter  antecedent. 
The  Preface  (B)  to  the  Hymn  of  St.  Sechnall  agrees  with  Marianus 
Scotus  in  the  statement  that  Potitus  was  a  deacon,  not  a  presbyter. 
The  words  are :  '^  As  to  Patrick,  his  origin  was  of  the  Britons  of  Her- 
cluaide :  Calpum  was  his  father's  name ;  Potaid  his  grandfather's,  who 
was  a  deacon ;  Conchess,  further,  was  his  mother ;  Lupait  and  Tigris 
were  his  two  sisters." 

Patrick's  mother's  name  is  also  given  by  Muirchu  (B),  cap.  1 : ' '  matre 
etiam  conceptus  Concesso  nomine,"  and  the  Vita  iv.  J,  which  quotes  as 
if  from  the  Confessio :  *'  Ipse  testatur  lib.  Epist.,  J^o  turn  Patrtcim 
Kdfmmii  JUius  matrem  habens  Canchestam.*^  Marianus  Scotus  adds, 
L  c,  that  she  was  sister  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  **  She  was  a  kins- 
woman of  Martin's."     (Vit.  Trip.,  p.  9.) 

The  reading  of  E,  Calpumium  diaeanem  quondam,  is  intended  to 
suggest  that  Calpumius  had  renounced  his  orders  before  his  marriage. 
Jocehn,  on  the  other  hand  (Vita  vi.  1),  represents  his  ordination  as 
having  taken  place  after  the  birth  of  his  children. 

P.  235, 1.  4.  PiUum  qusndam. — "  A  son."  The  reading  quondam, 
^dK^KHbe  late  Potitus,"  is  pointless. 

^P.  235,  1.  5. — Qui  fuit  uico  is  also  the  reading  of  Muirchu  (B), 
eap.  1. 

P.  235, 1.  5. — JBannauem  Tabemiae. — The  most  ancient  comment  on 
this  name  is  that  given  by  Muirchu  (B),  cap.  1  /'  Bannauem  thabuiindec 
haut  procttl  a  mari  nostro,  quem  uicum  constanter  indubitanterque 
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comperimus  esse  TJentre."  This  last  clause  is  quoted  by  Probm, 
(Vita  y .  1 ),  with  the  change  of  Uenire  into Neutriaepnminciae.  Muirchu 
has  preTiously  stated  that  Patrick  was  ''in  BritaimiB  natus."  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Muirchu*8  UetUre  is  another  form  or 
a  corruption  of  the  name  Nemthur^  which  is  stated  to  have  been 
Patrick's  birthplace  in  the  Hymn  of  St.  Fiacc :  <'  Patrick  was  bom  in 
Nemthur ;  this  is  what  is  narrated  in  stories." 

A  note  on  this  opening  line  of  the  hymn  explains  Nemthur  as 
''  a  city  which  is  among  Britons  of  the  North,  viz.  Ail-cluade" ;  and 
with  this  agrees  the  Preface  (B)  to  the  Hymn  of  St  Sechnall,  quoted 
above,  "  As  to  Patrick,  his  origin  was  of  the  Britons  of  Her-cluaide." 
Ail-cludde,  or  Her-cluaide,  is  Dumbarton  on  the  Clyde.  Hogan 
{Anahet  BoU.  i.,  p.  549),  following  TJssher  {op,  eit.,  p.  819),  ident^es 
Bannauem  with  Eillpatrick,  near  Dumbarton.  Todd  {St.  Patrieky 
p.  357)  quotes  Lanigan  as  having  suggested  that  Bonauem,  as  they 
spell  it,  might,  as  a  Celtic  word,  be  possibly  translated  rwer^i  mouth. 
There  is  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  in  an  article  by  Bishop 
P.  F.  Moran  in  The  Dvhlin  Review,  April,  1880.  See  alao  Irish  LAer 
ffymnorumy  ii.,  p.  176. 

It  is  right  to  mention  that  Mr.  £.  W.  B.  Nicholson  published  in 
The  Academy  of  11th  May,  1895,  a  very  ingenious  conjecture  that 
hanfMuem  Taibemiae  (last  word  written  ta^nie  in  F,)  is  a  mistake  for 
hannauetahrniaey  i.e.,  Bannauenta  Britanniaey  which  he  identifies 
with  Borough  Hill,  near  Daventry  in  Northamptonshire.  Similarly 
F.  Haverfield  in  JEny,  Sist.  Review,  Oct.  1895.  Daventry  is  in  the 
very  centre  of  England;  and  this  certainly  does  not  agree  with 
Muirchu's  description  of  Ventre  as  *'  haut  procul  a  mari  uostro."  It 
is,  perhaps,  worth  noting  too  that  the  intense  dislike  which  Patrick 
displays  towards  the  Picts  Cprsesertim  indignissimorum  pessimorum 
apostatarnmque  Pictorum,"  £p.  §§  2,  15)  is  most  naturally  accoonted 
for  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  lived  near  them.  Besides,  he  would 
have  written  Britanniarum. 

P.  235,  L  6.  Capturam  dedi, — This  peculiar  phrase  occurs  again, 
Conf.  §§  10,  21.  B  has  the  emendation  didici  here  and  in  §  10.  Denis 
has  the  following  note  on  his  own  reading,  in  capturam  decidi :  "  It« 
haec  verba  citat  auctor  Yitae  iv.  apud  Colganum  :  ecgraphum  nostnm 
habebat  eapt.  dedi:  Usserus,  pag.  832,  capt.  didiei^  A  reference  to 
TJssher's  work,  Brit.  JEeoles,  Ant.,  l.c.,  shows  that  Denis  has  here  made 
a  slip.  Ussher  gives  the  reading  <Mt.  It  is  possible  that  Patrick  coined 
the  phrase  on  the  analogy  of  Ps.  Ixvii.  18,  **  Cepisti  captiuitatem." 

P.  235,  L  7.   Annorum—xui.— The  reading  of  £,  qmndedm^  i» 
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intended  to  suggest  that  Patrick's  captivity  immediately  followed  the 
an  committed,  as  he  tells  us  (§  27),  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 

P.  235,  L  8.  Miherume. — ^This  form  occurs  alsoin  Conf.  16,  23,  28, 
41,62;  £p.  1,  5, 10,  12;  Hiheria,  Ep.  16;  Vox  JEfyherionaeum^  Conf. 
23;  Ad  HtbemM  genteBy  Conf.  37. 

P.  235,  1.  8.  Tot  milia  hominum  occurs  again,  Conf.  14,  50 ;  cf . 
Ep.  14,  "  Cum  tot  milia  solidorum." 

P.  235, 11. 11, 12.  Iram  animationis  suae. — The  emendation  indigna- 
timis  in  B  is  intended  to  bring  the  quotation  into  exact  agreement 
with  the  text  of  Ps.  Ixxvii.  49.  But  the  words  really  are  cited  from 
Isaiah  xlii.  25. 

P.  235, 1. 13.  Paruitas  mea. — There  are  several  such  periphrases  for 
^0 in  these  tracts,  e.g.,  ''Paruitas  nostra,"  Ep.  9;  "Incredulitasmea," 
Conf.  2 ;  "  Ignorantia  mea,"  Conf.  2,  62  ("  Mea  ign.")  ;  •*  Mea  gratia," 
Conf.  37,  Ep.  11 ;  "  Insipientia  mea,"  Conf.  46 ;  **  Neglegentia  mea," 
Conf.  46  ;  "  Modicitas  mea,"  Conf.  50 ;  •'  Imperitia  mea,"  Ep.  20, 

P.  235,  L  14.  Aperuit  ssnsum  ineredulitatis  meae. — Ineredulitas  mea 
is  best  taken  as  a  periphrasis  for  sgo.  The  insertion  of  the  words 
^^rdis  msi  is  consequently  not  necessary  to  complete  the  sense.  It  was 
possibly  due  to  a  desire  to  see  a  reference  to  Jer.  iv.  19,  "  Sensus  cordis 
mei,"  and  Heb.  iii.  12,  "Cor  malignum  ineredulitatis."  The  phrase 
sMiieentias  ignarantiae  meae  just  below  was  similarly  a  stumbling- 
block  to  later  copyists.  Note  that  B  differs  from  the  others  in  its 
method  of  getting  over  it. 

P.  236, 1.  2. — Cansulatus  «  consolatus^  as  always  in  A.  It  is  there- 
fore better  to  read  me  than  mei,  in  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding. 

P.  236,  U.  5, 6.  Ut...  exaltare. —  Ut  is  followed  by  an  infinitive  also 
in  Conf,  14,  "  Ut  .  .  .  relinquere,"  and  Conf.  43,  "TJt .  .  .  uisitare." 

P.  236, 1. 10.  Omnia  tenentem, — Omnitenens  is  found  in  Tertullian 
and  St.  Augustine  as  the  rendering  of  iravroKpanap,  Almighty. 

P  236, 1.  18. — CF,F4  punctuate  :  ipsius.     Moxfuturum,  &c. 

P.  237,  1.  10. — In  die  ilia. — Dies  (sing.)  is  feminine  also  in  Conf. 
16,  18  (only  read  in  A),  19  (bis  in  roll.)  27,  33  (CF3F4),  42,  52,  59. 
Ep.  3.     It  is  masc.  in  Conf.  19  (A),  26,  29,  33  (Boll.)  52. 

P.  237,  1.  14.  He  ineederem  in  linguam  hominum. — Ineedertm 
^imfiiderem,  as  R  writes  it.  Todd  {St.  Patrick,  p.  311)  renders  the 
phrase,  "  I  was  afraid  of  falling  upon  the  language  of  men  [i.e.  I  was 
afraid  of  attempting  to  write  in  the  language  of  the  civilized  world]  " ; 
and  W.  Stokes  {Fit  Trip.,  p.  359)  explains  it,  ''I  feared  offending 
against  [doing  violence  to]  the  language  of  men."  Both  these  explana- 
tions seem  rather  forced.     It  means  rather,  as  Ferguson  renders  it,  "I 
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feared  Lest  I  should  &11  in  censure  of  men's  tongues."  The  phrase  i» 
possibly  modelled  on  2  8am.  zxiv.  14,  *^  Melius  est  ut  inddam  in 
manus  Domini  .  .  •  quam  in  manus  hominum."  Dr.  Grwynn  compares : 

*'  On  eyil  days  though  fall*!!,  and  evil  tongues."— i\if*.  Lost,  Tii.  26. 

P.  237, 11. 15, 16.  Quioptime — eomhiherunt. — ^Prof.  Bury  "  suspects 
that  itaque  has  got  out  of  its  place,  and  should  precede  dediei:  iteque 
•^sieut^  as  in  p.  238, 1.  6.  But  if  the  text  is  sound,  p.  239,  L  14, 
should  be  compared,  where  it  seems  to  have  somewhat  the  force  of 
the  German  'also."'  The  sense  is  well  given  by  Sir  Samuel 
Ferguson : — 

**  Who,  excellently  yened  in  ciyio  law. 
And  sacred  letters,  in  a  like  d^iree." 

lura  is  a  necessary  emendation :  see  §  13,  ''  legis  periti." 

P.  237,  1. 17.  Sermo  et  loquela,  in  S.  John  viii.  43,  are  the  transla* 
tion  respectively  of  Xoyos  end  Xoktd ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
distinction  in  meaning  of  the  two  words  was  present  to  Patrick's  mind. 

P.  237, 1.  18.  In  linguam  alienam, — It  is  not  clear  whether  he 
means  Latin  or  Irish*  The  latter  is  probable  from  the  fact  that  he 
speaks  (Conf.  1)  of  the  Irish  as  alieniyenae. 

P.  237,  1.19.  i^ff^HM.—Ferguson,  ''By  the  saTour  of  the  style  1 
use."  Cf.  Aug.,  Opp.f  tom.  3,  p.  395,  a.  1.,  *'  £t  ab  altera,  ut  oedo,. 
saliua  oris  eius  uicem  laborem  causam  suscepi." 

P.  237, 1. 26.  Quod  ante  praefatus  ewn. — Viz.,  concerning  the  early 
age  at  which  his  education  was  interrupted.  He^  proceeds  now  to 
repeat  the  fact  with  emphasis. 

P.  238, 1.  1.  in  uerhis. — The  substitution  of  u  for  h  is  common  in 
Hss. ;  and  it  has  been  very  generally  thought  that  the  true  reading 
here  is  imherhis  or  inberbie  (so  Ware).  However,  in  aerhie  gives  a  good 
sense,  whether  we  connect  jnmt  fit  uerbis,  'a  boy  in  language,'  or,  as  in 
B,  in  uerbis  capt.  dedi, '  I  went  into  bondage  in  lang^uage  as  well  as 
limb.' 

P.  238, 1.  4.  Ifan  desertue. — This  is  practically  the  conjectore  of 
W.  Stokes,  who  reads  diaertue.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  A 
desertus  =  '  learned'  (see  1.  1 1  ''  etsi  non  deserta"),  but  dieeriwn  «  '  a 
desert ' :  e.g.  §§  19,  22,  *'  Per  disertum  iter  fecimus  " ;  deseriui  is  also 
nearer  in  form  to  deeritia  (A). 

P.  238, 1.  4.  Sermonem. — So  present  editor.  The  contiaction  bar 
which  denotes  i»  orn  is  easily  forgotten  by  a  scribe,  or  obliterated. 

P.  238, 1.  5.  Spiritue  • .  .  adfeetue. — Adfeetue  in  the  sphere  of  the 
human  corresponds  to  Spiritua  in  the  sphere  of  the  divine. 
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P.  238,  1.^8.  Aliquanios.'^l.e.  the  dliquanti  »0niaret  of  §§  26,  37. 

P.  238,  1.  10.  Adpetere  Mmu9  refers  to  §  10,  "Adpeto  in 
tenectate  mea,"  &c. 

P.  238,  1.  12*  Ratum  fortisaimum.^-^RiUum  occurs  in  Ducange 
(GloiMTtum  M$dia$  et  Infimas  Latinitatii)  in  the  sense  deliheralum^ 
emdiUUum.  Forti9%imum  is  possibly  an  echo  of  2  Cor.  x.  10, 
"  Epistolae  inquinnt  graues  sunt  et  fortes.''  It  is  also  possible  that 
rakm  may  be  a  trace  of  an  original  reading,  miniitratum  or  mtnistrata. 
This^word  occurs  in  2  Cor.  iii.  3,  which  is  quoted  in  the  context. 

P.  238,  1. 15.  Unde  egoy  &c. — The  sentence  is  incomplete;  neseio 
suggested  9eio,    Yor  priimu^  Prof.  Bury  conjectures  tmiM. 

P.  238, 1. 24.  Daminieati.^ThQ  term  dwnni  (CFsFa)  was  applied 
to  Church  dignitaries.  DwninieatuB  is  the  adj.  of  daminieum^  '  a 
Aemesne ' :  ''  Lords  of  the  land  ".  (Perguson).  Ducange  does  not  give 
any  instance  of  the  word  as  applied  to  persons.  Ptof.  Bury  sap,  ''  It 
is  simply  damini  eaiij  '  clever,  or  smart,  sirs,'  "  Jhmini  ignari  is  a 
plausible  reading,  suggestiug  that  Patrick  had  two  classes  of  scoffers 
in  riew :  those  who  were  religious,  and  those  who  were  not. 

P.  238,t  1.  26.  D€U%tdbilem  huitu  mundi.—*'  The  butt  of  this 
world's  scorn"  (Ferguson). 

P.  239,  1.  8.  JSzagaUioi. — This  is  almost  certainly  the  same  as 
t3ui§$Ua^  which  is  thus  explained  by  Ducange — '^  Trutina,  seu  potius 
quota  pars  quae  unicuique  haeredum  ex  successione  obuenit:  legitima 
pars  haeredis,  cum  aliis  ueluti  ad  exagium  seu  trutinam  exaequata." 
The  word  thus  passes  from  the  meaning  of  halaneea  to  that  of  legacy. 

P.  239, 1.  9.  BabtiMoui  tot  milia  hominum. — The  same  claim  is  made 
in  identical  terms  in  §  50 :  cf .  §  42,  ''  Nescimus  numerum  eorum*' ; 
£p.  2,  "  Quos  ego  innumeros  Deo  genui" ;  £p.  12,  16,  '^Enumerare 
nequeo." 

P.  239,  L  11.  Cime&deret. — Prof.  Bury  conjectures  eoneederet,  et 
fOity  &c. 

P.  239,  L  12.  Q!uod  ego^  &c. — Quod  is  constantly  used  by  Patrick  as 
an  indeclinable  relative ;  e.g.  Conf.  20,  <<  Quod  memor  ero  "  ;  30,  '<  De 
mea  opera  quod  dediceram  " ;  32,  ''  Defensionem  quod  ego  non  inter- 
fni"  . .  .  <<Quod  non  eram  dignus";  £p.  10,  ^* Misericordiam  quod 
ago" ;  20,  ''  Uerba  quod  ego  Latinum  exposui." 

P.  239,  1.  14.  Sad. — ^Ferguson  explains  aed  here  and  in  p.  241, 
L 17,  as  equivalent  to  the  Irish  aeht »  nisi.  He  connects  sad  d&usneram 
with  the  preceding  words,  **  such  grace  Ab,  till  I  came  to  Ireland,  I 
nor  knew  Nor  ever  hoped*" 

P.  239, 1. 14.  Peeora  paaeeham. — Pacora  mor^  naturally  denotes  ouaa 
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than  iues,  Tirech^n,  however,  says  positively  **  Milinc  .  . .  poreariiini 
possuit  enm  in  montanis  convallibns."  And  also  Mnirckn  (A),  il, 
cap.  14,  *'  Aliquando  sues  custodiens  perdidit  eas,  et  angnelos  ueniens 
ad  enm  sues  indicauit  illi.'* 

P.  239, 1. 23.  Ad  patriam  tuam. — The  addition  in  rsU,,  tt  Urrmis 
evidently  a  corruption  of  et  it&rum,  Muirchn  gives  the  orade  as  in  A. 

P.  239, 1.  25.  Parata  m^.— Tirech&n  adds :  '<  Surge  et  ambula." 

P.  239,  1.  25.  Hahehat «  il-y  avait  (W.  Stokes). 

P.  240, 1. 1.  Interm%$s%.—T\i\%  must  mean  'I  left' ;  but  the  nnge 
is  unparalleled.  Ferguson  notes  that  it  is  ^'as  if  the  thought 
expressed  in  this  singular  use  of  iwtermiito  had  been  conceived  in 
some  form  of  the  Irish  etar-scairifny  that  is,  inter  m^mto." 

P.  240,  1.  1.  H(minem.—i.e.  Miliuco  (Muirchu,  A).  Tlrechfai 
gives  the  name  as  Miliuc  maccu-Boin.  Muirchu  (B),  cap.  1,  speaks  of 
Patrick  as  '*  apud  quendam  gentilem  immitemque  regem  in  serritate 
detentus,"  and,  *^  deserto  tiranno  gentilique  homine  cum  actibus  sais." 

P.  240,  1.  1.  Sex  annis, — "more  hebraico,"  Muirchu (B),  cap.  1. 
Tfrecbdn  fixes  the  duration  of  Patrick's  captivity  as  seven  years. 

P.  240, 1.  2.  Ad  honum, — ^Ferguson  trans.,  "  God,  wbo  shewed  me 
well  The  way  to  go,"  and  compares  the  Irish  yo  maith,  B  transposes 
the  clauses  so  as  to  make  benum  «  '  a  good  man.'  In  Boll,  a  fuither 
transposition  takes  place:  ^^ In  uirt,  Dei  qui  uiam  meam  Or,  ueni  ei 
BenumJ*  Benum  is  probably  a  misprint  for  Bomuny  as  Denis's  note 
is  '*Beandum  Yitae  scriptores  uocant,  Buuindam  Ptolemaeus,  Beyn 
hodiemae  tabulae."  Denis  assumed  then  that  Patrick  embarked  at 
the  Boyne,  following  Yit.  Trip.,  p.  22.  There  is  no  «pecification  of 
place  in  the  other  Lives. 

P.  240, 1.  5. — ffaherem.  This  reading  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
in  §  31  haheo  is  spelt  aheo  in  A.  The  reading  ut  haherem  inde  na9ig0re 
might  be  an  example  of  the  use  of  habeo  found  in  Low  Latin  to  express 
the  future  ;  e.g.  resuryere  hdbent  =  '  will  rise  again,'  in  the  Athanasian 
Creed.  Yita  ii.  18  paraphrases :  **  locutus  est  ut  haberet  nauiga- 
tionem  cum  illis."  On  the  other  hand,  Probus  (Vita  v.  4)  thus 
explains  the  wrath  of  the  shipmaster:  "Nauclerus  uero  cum  locutus 
esset  ad  eum  de  mercede  nauis,  ille  respondit  se  non  habere." 

P.  240, 1.  IZ.—Exfide^'in  good  faith,  sincerely,  earnestly' :  cf. 
§  19,  '<  Gonuertemini  ex  fide,"  and  23,  '*  Ex  fide  rogauerunt  me." 

P.  240,  11. 14, 15. — Beppuli  eugere  mammellas  eorum, — As  has  been 
already  pointed  out  (Introd.,  p.  214),  the  ms.  variations  in  this  passage 
constitute  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  that  the  six  existing  xss. 
fall  into  three  groups.     The  reading  fuyere  or  fuyire  can  be  easily 
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explained  from  the  great  similarity  of  the  letters  f  and  f  (s)  in  mss. 
AwMitM  (GF«)  is  a  not  very  intelligent  attempt  to  solve  the 
difficnltj  by  a  reference  to  the  context,  ''Fac  nobiscum  amicitiam/' 
and  mammat  (BF|R)  is  a  natural  substitution  for  the  not  very 
obnous  diminutive  mamnMUas. 

We  may,  I  think,  dismiss  the  idea  that  there  is  any  reference  here 
to  the  Yulg.  of  Is.  Ix.  16,  ''  Suges  lac  gentium,  et  mamiUa  regum  lacta- 
beiis."  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  regard  to  thel^.  T.,  there 
tie  no  traces  of  the  Yulg.  in  Patrick's  citations  from  the  0.  T. ;  and 
he  quotes  Isaiah  five  times.  The  LXX  is  irXovrov  Paa-tXimv  ^ayc<rai, 
'^Divitias  regum  comedes"  (Hieron.  in  Esai.).  Some  plausibility 
is  giTen  to  the  reference  by  tiiie  transposition  of  clauses  effected  by 
Dr.  W.  Stokes,  who  places  quia  gmtet  srant  immediately  after  Dei.  The 
words  of  Isaiah  convey  a  promise  of  an  advantageous  domination  over 
the  Oentiles.  Here  the  context  implies  that  sug&re  mammellas  refers 
to  some  compliance  with  heathen  customs,  some  form  of  ratification  of 
friendship,  which  Patrick  judged  to  be  inconsistent  with  his  '*  fear  of 
God  "  ;  but  that  his  hope  of  converting  some  of  the  heathen  sailors  to 
Christianity  induced  him  to  remain  in  their  company.  Prof.  Bury 
takes  a  similar  view.    See  his  note  on  p.  321. 

P.  240, 1. 16.  Gentes  =  •  heathen  ' :  cf .  Conf .  84,  87,  48,  Ep.  1,  14. 

P.  240, 1. 17. — Ohtinui, — Ducange  assigns  to  ohtinere  in  Low  Latin 
the  meanings  oeeuparey  uincer$,  superare.  It  does  not,  of  course,  mean 
to  *  remain'  or '  stay,'  but  the  context  demands  that  sense  to  be  assigned 
to  the  word  here :  "  So  I  clave  to  them  "  (Ferguson). 

P.  240, 1. 18. — Terram  eaepimus. — Muirchu  (B),  cap.  1,  says :  **  Ad 
Britanias  nauigauit."  This,  Professor  Bury  considers  a  blunder  due 
to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  statement  in  §  23,  *'  Et  iterum  post 
paacoe  annos  in  Britanuis  eram."  {Guardian^  Nov.  20,  1901.)  But 
see  Introd.,  p.  225. 

P.  241,  1.  6.  Befeeti. — The  ellipse  of  e9t  or  9unt  after  the  past 
participle  is  common  in  St.  Patrick:  cf.  Ep.  3,  *'Dum  crudeliter 
tmcidati  atque  mactati." 

P.  241, 1.  6.  Cane$  eorum  repleti  $unt. — The  reading  eames  (GF4*) 
is  due  to  some  scribe  who  did  not  understand  how  the  dogs  came  to 
be  with  the  sailors.  Reufilati  (BFaR)  is  plainly  an  emendation  of 
relmiati  (CF4),  and  means  that  the  dogs  that  were  left  behind,  having 
somehow  obtained  food,  overtook  their  masters. 

P.  241,  1.  12.  Deo  gratias  must  be  connected  with  what  follows, 
B8  in  Conf.  28, 42,  Ep.  17.  Vita  ii.  19  represents  the  words  as  having 
been  actually  spoken  by  Patrick  in  reply  to  the  heathen :  '*  Et  dixit  P., 
Beo  giatias  ago."    Mtdrchu  (B),  cap.  2,  extends  the  abstinence  of 
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Patrick  from  the  honey  to  abstinenoe  from  all  food,  on  the  gnmnd 
that  it  had  heen  offered  to  idols:  ''lUe  autem  sanctas  Patridas 
nichil  gustans  de  his  cihis,  immolaticimi  enim  erat,  nee  efloricns, 
nee  sitiens,  mansit  illesns."  In  this  he  is  followed  by  Yita  iii.  16. 
D90  gratias  is  a  fayonrite  expression  with  8t.  Patrick.  It  occnii 
twice  in  the  Bieta  Patrieit ;  cf.  also  Gonf .  30,  "  Gratias  ago  ei" ;  34, 
'^  Indefessam  gratiam  ago  Deb  meo" ;  ''Deo  gratias  semper  agere"; 
46, ''  Sine  cessatione  Deo  gratias  agere" ;  and  the  story  in  Mniichu  (A), 
cap.  23,  of  St.  Patrick's  constant  repetition  of  yraaaeham^  Le.  GnAiM 
ayamus. 

P.  241,  1.  16.  Nihil  fnsmhrorumy  &c.  The  reference  to  this  in 
Moirchn  (B),  cap.  2,  is  worth  quoting :  *'  Satanas  .  .  .  fingens  saxa 
ingentia,  et  quasi  comminuens  iam  membra ;  sed  inuocato  Helia  bina 
uoce,  ortus  est  ei  sol,"  &o.  The  reading  of  Boll.,  et  omnium  mmtmsi 
membrorum  uires  ahstulit^  is  taken  from  Yita  iv.  as  well  as  saxum  inyem 
(so  A)  and  inuoearem,  Ferguson,  explaining  sed  as  equiyalent  to  the 
Irish  acht »  nm,  renders  it  but  so  much, 

**  So  that  in  all  my  limbs 
-   Remained  not  but  so  much  of  power  as  brought 
Into  my  mind  the  thought  to  cry,  *  Helias.* " 

However,  Sed  unde  mihi  uenit . .  .  ut  uoearem  ?  is  exactly  parallel 
to  Ssd  unde  uenit  iUi  ,  .  .  ut .  .  ,me  .  .  .  dehonestaret?  ^  32. 

P.  241, 1. 17.  JEeliam. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Patrick  regarded 
his  shouting  of  the  name  Helios  as  due  to  unconscious  mental  action, 
and  that  the  name  was  chiefly  associated  in  his  mind  on  this  occasiim 
with  the  sun  {Helios),  Gf.  the  contrast  between  Christ,  the  true  sun, 
and  the  sun  which  we  see  with  the  eye  of  sense,  in  §  60.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  name  Helios  can  only  mean  Elijah^  and  in  thia 
Muirchu  and  the  Yit®  are  right.  Probus  alone  has,  '  Gum  trina  uooe 
iuTocasset  Christum,  solem  uerum.''  Todd  {St,  Patrick,  p.  871) 
endeaTours  to  proye  that  what  Patrick  really  did  say  was  £li,  Ky 
Ood. 

P.  242, 1.  3.  M  iterum—eojpt.  <M».-P^Whether  we  interpret  this, 
with  Ferguson,  of  a  spiritual  captivity,  or  of  a  second  literal  captirity, 
the  words  must  be  taken  as  a  parenthesis,  as  Prof.  Bury  rightly 
points  out  {Ouardiany  Not.  20,  1901);  for  the  words  JSo  noeU^ 
&c.,  continue  the  narrative.  It  seems  best  to  suppose  that  Patrick's 
strange  demeanour  caused  the  sailors  to  treat  him  as  a  prisoner.  The 
following  sentences  certainly  prove  that  he  considered  himself  as 
such.  CFaFi  have  a  full  stop  after  et  iterum^  as  though  a  quotation 
from  Scripture  should  follow,  as  in  §§  7  and  25. 
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P.  242, 1.  3.  JSa  nocte. — The  providential  appearance  of  the  herd 
of  swine  seems  to  he  dated  eighteen  days  after  the  landing.  Patrick's 
captivity  of  two  months  hegan  that  night,  and  lasted  a  month  and  a 
half  after  the  party  reached  their  destination.  The  transposition  in 
BolL  of  §§  21  and  22  was  intended,  no  doubt,  to  place  events  in  proper 
sequence  of  time. 

Muirohu  (fi),  cap.  3.,  places  Patrick's  second  captivity  ''many 
years"  after  the  incident  of  the  sailors,  ''Et  iterum  post  multos 
annos  capturam  ah  alienigenis  pertulit."  Cap.  4  opens  with,  ''Et 
itemm  post  paucos  annos  ut  antea  in  patria  sua  propria  apud  parentes 
suoB  requievit."  This,  as  Prof.  Bury  shows,  is  a  blunder  due  to 
Patrick's  parenthetical  mention  of  it  {Guardian^  Nov.  20,  1901). 

P.  242,  U.  6,  9.  It  should  be  noted  that  Muirchu  read  saxoffestimo  die 
. . .  decimo  die  ...  ad  hamines.^^  The  reading  quarto  deeimo  die  was 
probably  due  to  the  occurrence  of  the  phrase  in  §  52. 

P.  242,  1.  9.  Peruenimus  omnee, — The  reading  of  GF4,  ad  hominea 
is  tempting,  but  must  be  rejected  in  conformity  with  the  principles 
which  we  have  accepted.  When  the  words  occur  for  the  second  time, 
L  11,  the  evidence  (A  Boll.  Fs  R)  for  omnea  is  overwhelming,  and 
practically  determines  the  reading  in  the  first  occurrence  also.  There 
Pf  is  defective;  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  ad  was  in  E  or  not,  owing 
to  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  MS. ;  and,  as  A  Boll,  omit  ad,  we 
most  suppose  homines  of  Boll.  E  to  be  a  blunder  for  omnee.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  ad  hominea  gives  a  better  sense. 

P.  242, 1. 12.  ^rt^nnM— Todd  {St.Patriek,  p.  356^  note  2)  observes 
that "  the  plural  number  denotes  the  Eoman  Britanniae  or  provinces  of 
Great  Britain,"  i.e.,  Britannia  Prima,  Britannia  Secunda,  Maxima 
Caesariensis,  Flavia  Caesariensis,  and  Yalentia.  Ferguson  renders, 
"  Amongst  the  Britons,  as  in  the  Irish  gloss  on  Fiacc,  in  hretnaib^ 
Patrick  also  uses  the  plural  Oalliaa,  p.  248, 1.  25.  Note  the  variations 
in  spelling  here  of  the  mss.,  and  that  Brittanniia  is  the  form  in 

P.  242,  1.  14.  Nuaquam. — ^Muirchu  (B),  cap.  4,  reads  numquam 
withr#0. 

P.  242, 1. 16,  Vidi  in  uiau  noetia  occurs  again  in  §  29.  This  justifies 
us  in  regarding  the  reading  of  A  here,  in  ainu  noetia,  as  a  blunder. 
According  to  Muirchu  (B),  cap.  4,  Patrick  at  the  time  of  these  visions 
was  thirty  years  old.  Prof.  Bury  {Guardian,  Nov.  20,  1901)  points 
out  that  this  is  a  blunder  based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  §  27, 
*'Post  annos  triginta."  Muirchu  (B),  capp.  4,  5,  6,  interposes  a  visit 
to  Bome,  and  a  long  stay  with  Oermanus  in  Oaul,  between  certain 
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*  multae  uisiones '  in  Britam,  and  the  voice  from  the  wood  of  Fochlnt. 
See  note  on  p.  248,  L  25. 

P.  242, 1.  17.  Uietorum8.—2Toi.  Bury  remarks  (I.e.) :— "Itis  cer- 
tain  that  long  before  he  [Muirchn]  wrote,  the  human  YictorieoB  of  the 
Confession  had  been  glorified  by  popular  imagination  into  the  goardian 
angel  Yictoricus  or  Victor,  who  watched  over  Pat^ck,  and  took  a 
special  interest  in  Ireland."  In  Muirchu  (B),  cap.  1,  we  read :  "  Post 
fiequentias  angelici  Uictorici  a  Deo  ad  ilium  missL"  Again,  cap.  6— 
'*  lUe  antiquus  ualde  fidelis  Uictoricus  nomine,  qui  omnia  (B)  sibi  in 
Hibemica  seruitute  possito  antequam  essent  dizerat,  eum  crebris 
uissionibus  uissitauit.'*  (A).  Again,  Lib.  ii.  (A),  cap.  3  :  Uictor  eiat 
anguelus  qui  Pat.  saepe  uissitare  solebat. 

P.  242, 1.  20.  Ubc&m. — Muirchu  (A),  cap.  6,  giyes  the  words  as 
''Uocant  te  filii  et  filiae  siluae  Foclitae."  We  read  in  Tfrecb&L, 
fol.  11,  r^,  a,  'Tiliorum  damantium  clamore  magno  uoces  audinit 
in  utero  matrum  suarum  dicentium,  Ueni  sancte  Patrici,  saluos  nos 
facere."  Similarly  the  third  antiphon  appended  to  the  Hymn  of 
St.  Sechnall  :— 

"  Hibemenses  omnes  clamant  ad  te  pueri 
Ueni  aancte  Patrici  saluos  nos  facere." 

According  to  Vita  iii.  20  (Golgan's  ed.),  the  words  were,  hack,  tdUih, 
fortaieh,  explained  by  Golgan  thus — "  Hen,  accede  hue,  fer  auzilium." 
They  really  are  a  corruption  of  oehaiUih  Foehla  (Bury,  Tran$.  R.LA. 
xxxii.,  sec.  c,  p.  209) :  cf.  Vit.  iv.  70,  vi.  21.  Muirchu  (A),  cap.  6, 
places  this  incident  in  Gaul — a  plain  contradiction  to  the  Confession. 
Prof.  'BuTj  {Ouuirdian^  Nov.  27, 1 901)  suggests  that  both  Muirchu  and 
the  Hymn  of  St.  Piacc  (1.  16)  followed  in  this  and  other  matters  early 
Aeta  of  St.  Patrick. 

P.  242, 1.  21.  Foelnti. — Not  to  mention  the  corruptions  of  the  other 
Hss.  of  the  Confession,  this  name  is  given  in  Yita  ii.  21,  as  Foeklit€\  in 
Yita  iv.  25,  as  Foehluig ;  and  in  Yit.  Trip.,  p.  32,  as  6  chaiUid  FoMai. 
Ussher's  note  {Brit.  £cele$.  AnL^  p.  832)  is  as  follows  : — *<  Est  autem 
nominatus  iUe  locus  apud  Maionenses  in  Connaci& ;  Tirechano  Syka 
Foehloth  vel  Foehlithi,  Fiecho  Slebthiensi  Ciaille  FhehUd  diotus." 
This  wood  included  the  townlands  of  Crosspatrick  and  Donag^ore  ia 
the  parish  of  KiUala,  in  the  barony  of  Tirawley,  County  Mayo. 
(O'Donovan,  GenealogieB^  ^<?,,  of  Hy-Fiachraeh,  Dublin,  1844,  p.  463, 
note.) 

P.  243, 1.  2.  Fxpertua, — ^Thisword  occurs  three  times  within  a  few 
lines.     It  has  been  altered  to  expergefaetu*  in  the  later  xsi.  in  §$  23, 
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24,  Imt  left  tmchanged  in  §  25,  possibly  because  in  this  last  place  it 
was  supposed  to  come  from  exp^riwr.  Ducange  quotes  expergo  in  the 
sense  of  erpergefaeio  from  Nonnus,  ''  Expergite  pectora  tarda.''  Ex^ 
perUu  is  most  likely  a  proTincial  or  vulgar  pronunciation  of  experrsctua 
or  expergitfu.  Dr.  Gwynn  has  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
twice  over  A  shortens  exp$r[rBe'\ttu^  and  lengthens  eff[%ei]atu8y 
each  by  three  letters.  He  suggests  that  possibly  the  exemplar  had 
t^pertua. .  .  .  effatu%,  with  ree  in  the  margin,  meant  to  be  inserted  in 
exp0rtm,  and  that  an  ignorant  scribe  mistook  it  for  a  correction  of 
(^M,  and  finally  blundered  into  ejfieiatus. 

P.  243, 1.  2.  Beo  grattoB. — CF3F4  connect  these  words  with  the  pre- 
ceding clause.     See  note  on  p.  241, 1.  12. 

P.  243, 1.  5.  The  insertion  in  Boll,  aiter  pentiisimti  is  taken  from 
Tita  iv.  1 7,  the  only  variation  being  spiritihua  for  aptritu.  It  also 
oocurs  in  almost  identically  the  same  words  in  Yita  ii.  13,  and  Trip., 
p.  18.  The  VitsB,  however,  say  that  Patrick  heard  these  voices  while 
a  captive  in  Ireland.  Prof.  Bury  thinks  that  arahat  has  fallen  out 
dtBT  periiimmu. 

P.  243, 1.  6.  Eff(Uu9. — A  re^As  $ffie%atu9  here  and  in  1. 12.  In  this 
place  all  the  later  copyists  understood  the  meaning  to  be  affatus ;  but  in 
1.  12  F,  and  E  seem  to  have  taken  it  from  ejieio  in  the  sense 
*tnnflform.'  80  Ferguson,  "fie  showed,  a  bishop."  As  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  example  in  Ducange  of  $ffie%atu%  as  «  affatus  or 
tfiK^y  and  as  the  same  sense  is  evidently  intended  in  both  places,  it 
seems  better  to  read  effatu%  in  both  ;  it  occurs  again  §  33.  Dr.  Gwynn 
raggestfl  as  barely  possible  that  Patrick  coined  the  word  effieiw  as  the 
opposite  of  infiewr,  and  thus  »  '  to  affirm.' 

P.  243, 1.  12.  Eff<Uu9  est  ut  ait  Spiritus. — The  context  proves  that 
Spiritui  is  the  correct  reading  here,  although  B,  if  we  may  trust 
Denis,  is  the  only  ics.  that  gives  it,  not  counting  F4  corr.  Episeopus 
is  written  almost  fully  in  A  ;  it  is  contracted  ^  in  the  other  mss. 
{ipi  e  9pir%tu9).  Ferguson  explains  it  of  '*  the  internal  presence  of  the 
great  bishop  of  souls." 

P.  243,  L  18.  Uenerunt  et. — The  fact  that  R  reads  et  makes  it  likely 
that  oh  in  Boll,  is  a  conjecture  by  Denis,  fie  would  connect  usnerunt 
€9iUra.  In  the  text,  as  it  stands,  the  sentence  is  broken  off  owing  to 
the  writer's  emotion. 

P.  248,  1.  21.  Canculcatione,  The  noun  occurs  in  Is.  v.  5,  xxii.  5, 
xxriiL  18;  the  verb  in  Pss.  Ivi.  1,  2;  Ivii.  3. 

P.  243, 1.  24.  Oeeasum&m. — The  end  of  §  26  and  beginning  of  §  27 
read  thus  in  CF3F4E :  rep^Uetur  oeeasumum.   Po$t^  ftc.    The  passage  is 
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evidently  corrupt,  and  the  only  question  is.  What  emendation  vill 
least  disturb  the  text?  The  rea^g  of  Boll.,  repttUtur  oeeano.  Nam 
post .  .  .  inusn.  m$,  adu,,  is  most  likely  a  conjecture  of  Denis's,  but  a 
very  plausible  one.  Oeeasio  might  be  rendered  'unfair  attack.' 
Ducange  notes  that  it  has  the  meaning  lis  iniuste  intentata^  aa 
well  as  those  of  damnation  perieulum^  diserimsn.  The  word  occurs 
in  some  such  sense  in  §  55 ;  and  num  is  written  for  nam  in  §  2d  m 

On  the  other  hand,  tnuenerurU  ms,  *  they  found  me,'  is  meaning- 
less, unless  we  suppose  that  Patrick  was  hiding.  If  we  could  be  sure 
that  here  Boll. »  B,  we  might  venture  upon  a  transposition  of  the 
words,  as  Dr.  Owynn  has  suggested  to  me,  and  read  inuenerwU  adu, 
me  uerhum :  cf.  Acts  xziv.  20,  *'  Dicant  si  quid  inuene^runt  in  me  ini- 
quitatis."  But  the  fact  that  R  here  agrees  with  CF,F4  renders  it 
almost  certain  that  B  did  so  too;  and  the  conjecture  oecasionem  only 
involves  the  omission  of  me  (Boll.  9m.  et),  and  gives  a  more  satisfactory 
close  to  §  26,  and  is  commended  by  the  allusion  to  Dan.  vi.  5. 

P.  244,  1.  12.  Memoratis  supradietis, — This  refers  to  the  Senisrtt 
of  §  26.     For  supradictus  cf.  Ep.  3. 

P.  244, 1.  15.  Male  uidimus,  &c. — ^The  reading  of  A,  audiuimus,  is 
clearly  proved  to  be  wrong  by  the  following  line.  Nudato  nomiae  id 
explained  by  the  preceding  sine  honore\  and,  2Ai^\eresponsumd%^imm 
is  contrasted  with  the  scriptum — the  human  impeachment — it  seems 
best  to  refer  designati  to  Patrick  himself.  But  it  cannot  mean '  bishop 
designate,'  since  he  was  already  a  bishop,  see  p.  243,  1.  18.  We  mav 
suppose  that  the  scriptum  was  an  accusatory  document  in  which 
Patrick  was  designatus  by  name  merely,  his  episcopal  rank  and  title 
being  ignored.  Or,  since  fadem  in  1.  13  is  employed  in  adiiferent 
sense  from  that  which  it  has  in  1.  15,  and  as  1.  26  proves  that  the  ff- 
^ponsum  was  especially  directed  against  Patrick*s  false  friend,  we  nay 
take  designatus  as  «  memoratus  (1.  12)  and  nudato  nomine  as  meaning 
that  his  name,  suppressed  by  Patrick,  was  laid  bare,  plainly  expressed, 
in  the  responsum^  so  that  what  Patrick  heard  was,  Male  uidimtufadm 
Germanif  supposing  that  had  been  the  name. 

Ferguson  seems  to  take  designati  as  nom.  pi.  agreeing  witi)  net 
(understood),  and  conjectures  Male  audiuimus  [seripto  contra']  fseim 
des.,  &c.,  and  notes  that  *'  contra  faciem  is  perhaps  the  Irish  in  egeid 
*  aduersum.' "  He  renders,  **  I  saw  a  script  against  me,  and  no  name 
Of  honor  written,  .  .  .  "We  are  here  Ill-styled  by  name  stripped  bare 
of  dignity." 

P.  244, 1.  20.  Dediceram. — In  accordance  with  the  system  of  spell- 
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ing  adopted  in  this  edition  (see  Appendix),  it  seems  best  to  follow  the 
use  of  A,  in  which  dedici  occurs  in  §  9. 

P.  244,  1.  28.  Def&nsionem. — ^Denis  explains  this  as  *  inhibition,' 
and  so  Ferguson ;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  clear  reference  to  2  Tim.  iv. 
16,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  allusion  to  the  same  text  at  the  end  of 
f  26,  ••  Non  illis  reputetur." 

P.  245, 1.  5.  Quod  .  .  ,  induherat — This  refers  to  the  coof erring  on 
Patrick  of  the  dignity  of  the  episcopate.  See  1.  2,  <*  Ecce  dandus  es,'^ 
ftc.    Indidgeo  is  used  in  a  similar  connexion  in  Ep.  6. 

P.  245, 1.  11.  Audenter  rurtus. — sc.  dieo:  see  §  31. 

P.  245, 1.  11.  8ed  ncit  Beus,  &c. — In  this  sentence  the  emphasis 
must  be  laid  on  homo  as  constrasted  with  Dsus  understood.  Sbe  refers 
to  the  retponsutn  diuinum  of  §§  29,  32.  'If  a  mere  man  had  thus 
rebuked  my  old  friend,  I  should  not  have  rerealed  the  fact.' 

P.  245, 1.  15.  Ut  hostiam. — Hbitiam  uiuentem  is-  in  apposition  to 
taerijleium.  The  reading  of  Boll,  would  make  a  distinction  between 
the  two,  suggesting  an  allusion  to  the  Holy  Eucharist  in  the  word 
$amfi€%um. 

P.  245, 1.  18.  Apsruisti, — ^The  meaningless  reading  of  CF8F4,. 
eooperuistif  suggests  the  possibility  of  an  original  aperuisti. 

P.  245,  L  28.  Usque,  &c. — Of.  §  51,  *'  Usque  ad  exteras  partes  ubi 
nemo  ultra  erat." 

P.  246, 1.  6.  Idiotam. — This  conjecture  implies  a  reference  to  Acts- 
ir.  13,  '*  Homines  sine  litteris  et  idiotae."  Ideo  tamen  is  meaningless, 
and  very  probably  was  omitted  on  that  account  by  the  scribe  of  B  or 
by  Denis. 

P.  246,  1.  17.  Aurem. — Just  as  in  the  case  oiexpertua^  p.  243, 11. 2, 
7,  12,  it  is  probable  that  we  have  here  an  instance  of  provincial 
pronunciation,  and  an  illustration  of  the  transition  of  audire  into  the 
old  French  oulr.    See  Brachet  {Dietionnaire  Etymologique). 

P.  246,  1.  19.  Ingenuitatem  meam. — Cf.  Ep.  10,  ''  Ingenuus  fui 
eecundum  camem,"  where  also  pro  utilitate  aliorum  occurs  in  the 
immediate  context 

P.  246, 1. 20.  Animam  meam. — It  is  not  necessary  to  supply  [ponam], 
with  Boll.,  after  libentissifM.  The  accusatiye  depends  on  darem  in  the^ 
lirerious  clause. 

P.  246,  1.  24.  Consummarmtur. — Cf.  §  51,  where  consummaret 
(CFsFa)  s  f»  Jide  confirmarei  (B) :  cf.  Ep.  2,  "  Quos  ...  in  Christo 
eonfirmaui." 

P.  247,  L  7.  Muirchu  (A),  cap.  6,  seems  to  aUude  to  this  section 
when  he  says: — '< Uictoricus  •  .  .  eum  .  •  .  uisitauit  dicens ei adesse 
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tempuB  at  ueniret  et  aeuanywlieo  reU  nationes  feraa  et  Inrbans  ad 
quaB  dooendas  misserat  ilium  Deus,  ut  piseareV^  Similarly  the  Hymn 
of  St.  Sechnall,  1.  18:— 

«  Dominus  ilium  elegit  ut  dooerat  barbarM 
Nationes  ut  piscaret  per  doctrinae  reda." 

Dr.  Todd  {Vit.  Trip.y  p.  272,  note)  thought  that  Muirchu  copied 
St.  Sechnall.  But,  as  Professor  Bury  {Guardian,  Not.  20,  1901) 
observes,  both  may  echo  the  language  of  the  Confession. 

P.  247, 1.  11.  Jietia  nostra  tendere,  followed  as  it  is  by  muUitud« 
eopiosa,  seems  an  echo  of  S.  Luke  t.  4.  There  is,  hovever,  no 
authority  there  for  tendsre.  The  verb  is  yariously  rendered :  ItuaU, 
mittite,  summiUe,  expandite. 

P.  247, 1.  13.  Indigentem  et  desiderantem  may  yery  possibly  be  the 
rendering  of  the  Biblical  phrase,  ''  the  poor  and  needy,"  in  some 
0.  L.  text ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  it. 

P.  248,  1.  8.  FUii  Scottorum  etJUiae  regviorum  monaehi  el  uirgim 
Christi  occurs  again,  Ep.  12.  It  is  a  rhetorical  expression  for  FUii^ 
JUiae  reg.  Scott. 

P.  248,  1.  10.  Una  henedieta. — Yillanueya  thinks  that  this  most 
probably  refers  to  Cinnu,  who  was  daughter  of  Echaid,  or  Echu,  son  of 
Crimthann.  Her  father  desired  to  wed  her  to  Cormac,  son  of  Goirbre, 
son  of  Nfall,  but  agreed  to  allow  her  to  take  the  veil ;  and  Patrick 
gave  her  into  the  charge  of  Cechtumbar,  abbess  of  Dmimm-Dubain 
(Vit.  Trip.,p.l77). 

Jocelin,  cap.  79,  says  the  incident  took  place  ''in  regionem  Neill," 
and  gives  the  names  as  Cynnia,  Echu,  Cethuberis,  Gruim-duchao. 

Cechtumbar  was,  we  are  told,  the  first  who  took  the  veil  at  the 
hands  of  St.  Patrick ;  and  Yillanueva  says  that  possibly  she  is  the 
henedieta  Scotia  of  the  Confession ;  or,  again,  that  possibly  St.  Brigid  is 
meant. 

P.  248,  1.  17.  Be  genere  nostra  possibly  means,  'of  my  begetting ^ 
cf.  Ep.  16  *'  Quos  in  Christo  genui." 

P.  248,  1.  25.  Usque  ad  Oallias.^Qsivl  being  mentioned  as  the 
utmost  limit  of  the  writer's  longings,  would  seem  to  imply  that  his 
travels  had  never  extended  further.  Muirchu  (B),  cap.  4,  certainly 
speaks  of  Patrick  as  ''  egressus  ad  sedem  apostolicam  uisitandam  0t 
honorandam,"  but  only  in  the  vaguest  terms.  When  Muirchu  vrote, 
it  was  inconceivable  that  Patrick  should  not  have  visited  Borne. 
Similarly  Tirechan,  "  Ambulauit  et  nauigaoit ...  per  Gallias  atqoe 
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Italiam  totam  atque  in  insolis  quae  sunt  in  mari  Terreno  ut  ipse 
dixit  in  commemoratione  labonim."  The  reference  is  to  one  of  the 
DidB  Fatrteiij  ''  Timorem  Dei  habui  ducem  iteneris  mei  per  Gallias 
atque  Italiam  etiam  in  insolis  .  • .  Terreno,"  and  not  to  any  lost  work, 
Copmemoratio  laborum^  by  St.  Patricki  as  W.  Stokes  supposes  {Tit* 
Trip.,  p.  xci). 

P.  249,  1.  13.  Rideat,  &c. — This  refers  to  the  jeers  that  were 
called  forth  by  Patrick's  ruitieitas. 

P.  249, 1.  28.  Agnoui  gratiam. — Cf.  Gal.  ii.  9,  <'  Cum  cognouissent 
^ratiam  quae  data  est  mihi"  ;  and  1  Cor.  iii.  10. 

P.  250, 1.  5.  Praeitaui  et  praestabo  is  modelled  on  2  Cor.  zL  9, 
*^  Seruaui  et  seruabo." 

P.  250,11. 16,  17.  InfideU$  .  .  .ineredulis. — ^The  latter  word  has  the 
connotation  of  '  scoffing  unbelief.'  Infideles  means  simply  '  heathen ' : 
Gf.  §  37  '  Ab  ineredulis  contumelias  perferre." 

P.  250, 1. 20.  Soriptulae, — Scriptula  ^  scriptulum  =»  »eruptdum^  the 
tvrenty-fourth  part  of  an  ounce,  the  smallest  division  of  anything; 
possibly  here  used  of  the  screpall  or  $ieal,  an  ancient  Celtic  silver  coin 
weighing  twenty-four  grains  (Joyce,  Social  History  of  Ancient  Ireland^ 
Lonl,  1903,  vol.  ii.,  p.  381). 

P.  251, 1.  7.  U6»  autem,  &c.— Tirechan  {Book  of  Armagh,  fol.  10'%  b.) 
fixes  this  incident  as  taking  place  on  Patrick's  journey  to  the  wood 
of  Fochloth  in  the  company  of  Endeus  and  his  brothers  :  <'  Extendit 
[expendit]  Patricius  etiam  praetium  xu  animarum  hominum,  ut  in 
scriptione  sua  adfirmat,  de  argento  et  auro,  ut  nullum  malomm 
hominum  inpederet  eos  in  uia  recta  transeuntes  totam  Hibemiam." 
The  judges  implied  in  the  reading  of  B,  qui  iudieahant,  are  by 
CConor  thought  to  be  the  Brehon  judges.  It  is  right  to  note 
that  the  reading  here  of  F3E4,  as  well  as  of  C,  is  certainly  indiedbant. 
I  have  twice  verified  it  myself  by  personal  inspection  of  the  MSS. ; 
and  an  independent  examination  by  a  competent  collator  resident  in 
Oxford  has  confirmed  my  reading.  There  is  no  allusion  to  judges 
of  any  sort  in  Tirechdn. 

P.  252, 1.  2.  EUgit  me.—Ct  St.  Sechnall's  Hymn,  1.  13,  '<  Dominus 
ilium  elegit  ut  doceret  barbaras  Nationes,"  &c. 

P.  252, 1.  6.  Sorutatur. — ^The  reading  of  CF,F4,  serutahor,  might  be 
explained  to  mean  that  Patrick  is  conscious  of  his  own  integrity  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  will  assume  the  divine  function  of  searching 
out  his  heart. 

P.  252, 1.  11.  Te$tem. — ^The  reading  of  BolL  is  less  disturbing  to 
the  text  than  would  be  teitimonium,  which  has  occurred  to  me.     Cf. 
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1   Tim.  vi.    13,    "  [Jesus]   qui   testiinoniiim   reddidit  sub  Pontio 
Pilato,"  &c. 

P,  252, 1,  12.  Transitum, — It  is  possible  that  this  is  a  rendering 
of  IfoSos,  S.  Luke  ix.  31,  2  Pet.  i.  15,  The  extant  renderings  in 
8.  Luke  are  exeesaum,  exitunty  eonmmmationem.  The  verse  in  2  Pet 
is  quoted  as  in  Yulg.  in  §  14, '  Post  obitum  meum.'  Cf .  8.  John  xiiL  1, 
*Hora  eius  ut  transeat  ex  hoc  mundo/  The  only  0.  L.  MS.  that 
contains  the  verse  is  A,  which  has  posiiia  siiam  corporihu. 


Epistola. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  first  note  on  the  Con&ssion,  the 
original  title  of  this  composition  was  Ziher  seeundus  S.  Pairiciiy  or 
Lib.  see.  JCpistolarum*  Ussher  {op,  ciL,  p,  818)  says :  *'  De  genere  sno 
ita  scribit  ipse  Pat,  (si  mode  titulus  non  fallat)  in  epistola  ad  CoroticTun 
tyrannum:  Ingenuus  fui  secundum  camem  dscorione  paifrs  nasosr^' 
quoting  from  C;  and  consequently,  in  Ware's  ed.,  it  is  entitled 
S^  P,  ad  Corotieum  Epistola.  Denis,  in  the  BoUandist  ed.,  has  a  long 
note  pointing  out  that  it  was  not  sent  to  Goroticus  personally ;  and  he 
accordingly  entitles  it  Epistola  S,  Patricii  ad  Christianos  Corstiei 
tyranni  suhditos.    fie  informs  us  that  it  had  no  special  title  in  his  us. 

Goroticus  himself,  according  to  Todd  {St.  Patrick,  p.  352),  "is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Garedig,  or  Geredig,  son  of  Gynedda,  who 
flourished  in  the  fifth  century,  and  who  gave  his  name  to  ^e  county  of 
Gardigan,  called  by  the  Welsh,  Garedigiawn."  Ferguson,  on  the  other 
hand  (op.  cit.j  p.  116),  asserts  with  some  confidence  that  the  title  of 
Muirchu's  28th  chapter,  De  eonflietu  Saneti  Patricii  adusrsum  Couihttk 
regem  Aloo,  proves  that  '^in  the  seventh  century,  the  Goroticus  of 
Patrick's  epistle  was  regarded  as  king  of  Ailclyde,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  8trathclyde  Britons,"  since  ^*  Alo-dothaisthefonnin 
which  Ailclyde  is  presented  in  the  older  Irish  Annals."  This  is 
proved  almost  to  demonstration  by  W.  F.  Skene  (CcUie  Seotkmdy 
vol.  I.,  p.  158,  ».)  and  by  Zimmer  (Celtic  Churchy  p.  54).  This  gives 
point  to  Ep.  2,  *'Non  dico  ciuibus  meis."  I  subjoin  Moirchu's 
chapter  28,  as  given  by  fiogan ;  the  words  in  brackets  are  the  read- 
ings of  the  MS. 

*'  Quoddam  mirabile  [Quod  ammirabile]  gestum  Patricii  non  tian- 
sibo  silentio.  fiuic  nuntiatum  est  nequissimum  opus  cuiusdam  regis 
britannici  nonune  Co^ictic,  infausti  crudelisque  tyranni.  Bic  namque 
erat  maximus  persecutor  interfectorque    chnstianorum.     Patricius 
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antem  per  epistolam  ad  uiam  neritatis  reaocare  temptauit:  cuius 
salutaria  deridebat  monita.  Gum  autem  ista  [ita]  nuutiarentur 
Patricio,  orauit  Dominum  et  dixit :  2>#tM,  n  fi&ri  poUsty  expelle  hune 
perfidum  de  prMetUi  secuhqua  futwro,  Non  graude  postea  tempus 
cfflnxerat  [effluxuat],  et  mufdcam  artem  audiuit  a  quodam  cantaie  qnod 
breni  [om.  breui]  de  solio  regali  transiret.  Onmesque  karisBimi  eius 
uiii  in  hanc  proruperunt  uooem.  Tunc  ille,  cum  esset  in  medio  foro 
Hico  uulpeculae  [uel  ficuli]  miserabiliter  arepta  forma,  profectus  in 
suonim  presentia,  ex  ilia  die  illaque  hora  uelut  fluxus  aquae  [quae] 
tnuuiens  nusquam  conpandt." 

Hogan  notes  that  uviipeculas  is  the  reading  of  Probus,  and  that  for 
d  nuuieam — eantare  Probus  has,  magieam  artem  a  quodam  sihi  praeean- 
tanffeitf  a  quo  audiuit.  ■ 

The  interest  for  us  in  this  legend  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  proves 
Kuirchu's  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  Epistola.  The  story  is 
repeated  in  four  of  the  Lives.  The  name  is  given  as  Coritie  in  iii.  72 ; 
Chmrtie  in  Probus  ii.  27;  (^^r^^ttftM  in  Jocelin  150;  2JiA,  Coirtech  in 
Trip.,  p.  248. 

P.  254,  1.  2.  ^a^wr.— There  is  possibly  a  slight  touch  of  irony  in 
this  passage  :  "  I  am  only  bishop  to  the  despised  Irish ;  consequently 
my  lot  is  cast  amongst  barbarous  heathens,  i.e.  the  Scottic  aUies  of 
Coroticus-" 

P.  254,  1.  12.  Sanctorum  Eomanorum. — The  best  comment  on 
St  Patrick's  use  of  ^omani  here  and  in  §  14  is  one  of  the  Dieta  Fatrieiiy 
'' Aeclessia  Scotomm,  immo  Bomanorum  ;  ut  Ghristiani  ita  ut  Eomani 
fitis."  He  is  thinking  more  of  the  see  of  Rome  than  of  the  empire. 
It  is  probable  that  in  his  time  the  two  conceptions  were  somewhat 
confused  in  men's  minds. 

P.  254,  1.  13.  In  morte  uiuunt. — Cf.  1  Tim.  v.  6,  V  Uiuens  mortua 

«8t" 

P.  254, 1. 14.  Pietorum  apoitatarum. — The  same  epithet  is  applied  to 
the  Picts  in§  15.  St.  Ninian,  of  Whitheme,  is  commoQly.said  to  have 
converted  the  southern  Picts  about  the.year  412.  a.d.  8€e  Introd., 
p.  223. 

P.  254, 1.  16«  Crismati  is  the  past  part,  of  criimare^ '  to  anoint' 

P.  254,  1.  16.  Flagrahat. — Flagrar$  ^fragrare  in  Low  Latin. 

P.  254,  1.  18.  Saneto  prMbytero.^Waxe  conjectures  that  this  may 
refer  to  Benignus,  who,  according  to  Tfrechdn,  was  St.  Patrick's 
sQcoessor  in  the  See  of  Armagh. 

P.  254, 1. 22.  Zahulut  inlaqueauit, — Zdbulus  is  a  Low  Latin  form  of 
diaiolus:  cf.  Hymn  of  St  SeclinaH,  1.  81    ''Lmumeros  de  Zabuli 

B.I.A.  pace.,  VOL.  XXV.,  SEC.  c]  [26] 
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obsolaet  dominio."    Patrick  here  alludes  to  I  Tim.  iii.  1,  iL  9, 
^ '  Laqueum  diaboli." 

P.  254, 1.  23.  Maneipaiuni, — I  bad  rendered  this  '  will  poaseM 
hell,'  as  though  maneipare  »  manu  eapere^  i.  e.  'take  hold  of.' 
Dr.  Owynn  has  suggested  to  me  that  it  might  be  an  ungiammatical 
expression  for  'become  slaves  (mandpia)  of  hell.'  This  view  is 
supported  by  asruus,  which  follows. 

P.  254, 1. 1 .  QiuqfropUry  ftc. — Pergason  {op,  ttt^  p.  100)  colL  stten- 
tion  to  the  fact  that  Patrick  here  and  in  §  7  is  exercising  episo^ 
jurisdiction  in  placing  Coroticus  under  the  minor  exoommunicatum. 

P.  255, 1.  2.  Putrieida^  &c. — The  sing,  here  and  in  §  21  nten  to 
Coroticus. 

P.  255, 1.  15.  Iknee  erudeliter,  &c. — Prof.  Bury  thinks  that  here 
**  words  have  obviously  fallen  out,  as  erudsMer  gives  no  sense.  Com- 
paring p.  254,  1.  17,  we  must  restore  pro  erudeliter  tniefffdii,  or 
trueidatis,  or  something  of  the  kind." 

P.  256, 1.  12.  Decorione. — ^A  demrio  or  euriaiio  was  a  member  of 
the  Curia  of  a  town  under  the  Roman  Empire.  "  The  Curia  consisted 
of  a  certain  number  of  the  richest  landowners  who  ^ere  reaponable 
to  the  treasury  for  a  definite  sum,  which  it  was  their  business  to 
collect  from  all  the  propiietors  in  the  district."  (Bury,  HuUry  ofik 
Later  Roman  JSmpire^  vol.  i.,  p.  27).  Gibbon,  in  his  remarks  on  the 
Theodosian  code,  which  was  promulgated  in  a.d.  438,  says :  *'  The 
laborious  offices,  which  could  be  productive  only  of  envy  and  reproach, 
of  expense  and  danger,  were  imposed  on  the  Deemiene^  who  fonned 
the  corporations  of  the  cities,  and  whom  the  severity  of  the  ImperisI 
laws  had  condemned  to  sustain  the  burthens  of  civil  society.** 
{Decline  and  Fall,  Ed.  Bury,  vol.  ii.,  p.  192.) 

P.  256,  L  14.  Oenti  ojeteraa—Le.  the  Picts.  This  follows  from  a 
comparison  of  p.  257,  1.  18,  '^Uendis  illos  genti  exterae,'*  and  1.  26, 
*'  Christiani  in  seruitutem  redaoti  sunt,  praesertim  .  .  .  ^ctorom." 

P.  257,  L  7.  8icut  Eua  non  inteUexit.^^U  Hilton's  <<  knew  not 
eating  death."    Par.  Loot,  ix.  792. 

P.  257, 1. 10,  Eomanorum  Gall.  Christ.  This  means  GaUic  Chrifltisns 
in  communion  with  Bome ;  and  the  apparently  superfluous  epithet 
Romanorum  is  added  to  emphasise  the  contrast  between  their  oondnct 
and  that  of  Coroticus  and  his  men,  who  were  nominally  Remmi  in 
this  sense. 

P.  257,  1.  11.  Franeos  et  eaeteras  yentes.^The  Franks,  who  are 
here  spoken  of  as  heathen,  were  converted  en  masse  to  Christisnity 
with  Clevis  in  496  A.n. 
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P.  257,  1.  12.  OmnM.— The  reading  of  CFJPi*  ^o^tW  suggests  that 
pdiui  may  be  the  right  word.  This  has  also  occurred  to  Prof.  Bury, 
independently. 

P.  258, 1. 9.  Gratts.-^'FoT  this  use  of  ^at%9  cf.  Gal.  ii.  21,  "  Gratis 
Chiistus  mortuus  est." 

P.  258,  1.  10.  JSi^  e(mtigU—in$ffabth/--¥Tot  Bury  would  read, 
fumjuit;  etst  emtigit — ineffdbiU, 

P.  258,  1.  11.  Be  taeuh—paradiium. — ^This  is  one  of  the  IHeta 
Pttrietif  ^*  De  saec.  requissistis  ad  paradissum." 


LIST    OF   EECTIBEENT  PHRASES 

ExCLirSIYX  OF  SCBIPTUBiLL  QUOTATIOHS. 

PatriciuB  peccator,  Conf.  1,  62,  Ep.  1. 

Patricius  peccator  indoctus  scilicet,  Conf.  62,  Ep.  1. 

Indoctus  scilicet,  Conf.  12,  62,  Ep.  1. 

Captuxam  dedi,  Conf.  1,  10,  20, 

Tit  uel  sero,  Conf.  1,  Ep.  21. 

Tot  milia  hominum,  Conf.  1,  14,  50. 

Baptizaui  tot  milia  hominum,  Conf.  14,  50. 

Hie  et  in  aetemum,  Conf.  12,  26,  Ep,  21 :  cf.  Hie  et  in  futurum, 

Conf.  30. 
Si  dignus  fnero,  Conf.  18,  37 :  cf.  Si  dignus  sum,  Ep.  1. 
Kon  eram  dignus  neque  talis,  Conf.  15,  55. 
Amor  Dei  et  timor  ipsius,  Conf.  15,  44, 
Ex  fide,  Conf.  15,  19,  22. 
Deo  gratiaa,  Conf.  19,  23,  42,  Ep.  17. 
Ubi  nemo  ultra  est,  Conf.  34,  51. 
Non  mea  gratia  sed  Deus,  Conf.  37,  Ep.  11. 
Ph>  utilitate  aliorum,  Conf.  37,  Ep.  10. 
Filii  Scottorum  et  filiae  regulorum  monachi  et  uirgines  Christi, 

Conf.  41,  Ep.  12. 
Adquisiuit  in  ultimis  terrae,  Conf.  58,  Ep.  9. 
Certtasime  reor,  Conf.  59,  Ep.  1. 
Paratus  eram,  Conf.  43,  46,  57. 
Enumerare  nequeo,  Ep.  12,  16. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  BIBLICAL  QUOTATIONS. 


LIST  OF  ABBREYIATIONS  OF  HSS. 

8ab«  B  Biiliorum  8aer.  Latinae  Vertianei  Ant%qua$y  ed.  P.  Sabatier,  Puis, 

1761.  The  Patristic  citations  are  mainly  taken  from  tluB  work, 
and  alao  the  readings  of  God.  SangermsJumsis  (Paalter)  and  of 
Godd.  c  (Gospp.)  and  •  (Paul). 

Cod.  Lu|{d.  «  Cod.  Lugdunensis,  Fragments  of  Hezateudh,  ed.  U.  Bobezt,  Pazii, 
1881. 

^^gerau**'  }  "  ^^'  Sangermanensia,  Paalter,  ed.  Sabatier. 

Cod.  Yeron.  »  Cod.  Yeronensis,  Psalter,  ed.  Bianchini,  Fmitmrnm  Dupies,  Borne, 

1740. 
Moi.  B  Hosarabic  Liturgy,  for  Paalter,  ed.  Higne,  BUrol.  Lmtmti,  Tom.  86. 

Heb.  ai  Paalterium  iuxta  Hebraeos  Hieronymi,  ed.  Lagarde,  Leipsig,  1874. 

Cod.Wiro.     SB  Cod:  Wirceburgensis,  Fragments  of  the  Prophets,  ed.  £.  Bsnke, 

Yienna,  1871. 
m  B  liber  de  diuinis  Scripturis  slue  Speoulum,  ed.    F.   Weihndk, 

Yienna,  1893. 
T>  >  The  Yernon  (mixed  Yulgate)  of  the  New  Testament  contained  in 

the  Book  of  Armagh. 

GOBPBLB. 

a  >  Cod.  Yercellensis,  ed.  Bianchini,  Mvtmgeliarium  Quadruples,  Borne,  1749. 

b  s  God.'Yeronensb,  ed.  Bianchini,  cp»  eit, 

c  ai  Cod.  Colbertinus,  ed.  Sabatier,  op.  cit, 

d  B  Cod.  Besae,  Facsimile  ed.  Cambridge,  1899. 

•  >  Cod.  Palatinus,  ed.  Tischendorf,  Leipsig,  1847. 

/  B  God.  Brizianus,  edd.  Bianchiai,  op.  eit,,  and  Wordsworth  and  White,  Vid§0U- 

ff\  a  Cod.  Corbeiensis  (i),  edd.  Bianchini,  op,  eU.,  Bdaheim,  Christiana,  188S. 

fft  a  Cod.  Corbeiensis  (ii),  edd.  Bianchini,  op,  eit,  (collation),  Belsheim,  Chriatians, 

1887. 

gi  s  Cod.  Sangennanensis  (i),  ed.  Wordsworth,  0,  L,  BibL  TkxU,  L,  Oxford,  1883. 

g%  es  Cod.  Sangennanensis  (ii). 

A  >  Cod.  Claromontanus,  ed.  Belsheim,  ChristiaDa,  1892. 

•  B  Cod.  YindobonensiB,  ed.  Belaheim,  Leipsig,  1886. 

h     rz  Cod.  Bobiensis,  ed.  Wordsworth  and  Sanday,  0,  L,  BUI,  TfsU,  ii.,  Oxford, 

1886. 
m     B  yid.  aupra. 


•I' 


Fragmenta  Sangallensia,  ed.  H.  J.  White,  O.L,  Bikl,  TeUe,  ii.,  Oxford,  1886. 
Cod.  Monacensis,  ed.  H.  J.  White,  0,  L.Bibl,  TexU^  liL,  Oxford,  1888. 
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fi»n-  Codd.  TJMeriani,  ed.  T.  £.  Abbott,  Dublin,  1884. 

tur.  as  Cod.  Aureus,  ed.  BeUbeim,  Christiana,  1878. 

I     B  Cod.  SangallenfiiB,  the  interlinear  Latin  of  Cod.  A,  ed.  J,  Rendel  Harris, 

Cambridge,  1891. 
fL     »  The  Book  of  Mttlling,  ed.  H.  J.  Lawlor,  Edinburgh,  1897. 

Acts. 
d         as  in  Gospels. 

r     e  Cod.  Laudianus,  ed.  Tischendorf,  Leipzig,  1870. 
9     a  Cod.  Gigas  Holmiensis,  ed.  Belsheim,  Christiana,  1879. 
«        at  in  Gospels. 

pt    =  Pcrpignan  ms.,  ed.  Beiger,  Paris,  1896.    (Acts  i.  1-xiii.  6  ;  zxriii.  16-81.) 
f^  A,  and  «  axe  not  available  for  any  of  St.  Patrick's  citations  from  Acts. 

Catholic  Epistles. 

k     B  Palimpsest  of  Fleury,  ed.  Berger,  Paris,  1889. 
m        as  in  Gospels. 

Paul. 

d     a  Cod.  Claromontanus,  ed.  Tiscbendorf,  Leipzig,  1882. 

f     e  Cod.  Sangermanensis,  ed.  Sabatier,  op.  eit. 

f     «  Cod.  Augiensis,  ed.  Scrivener,  Cambridge,  1869. 

f    s  Cod.  Boemerianus,  ed.  Mattbaei,  Misenae.  1701. 

pu  e  Cod.  Guelferbytanns,  ed.  Tischendorf,  Antedoia  Saera,  Leipzig,  1866. 

f     e  Freisingen  Fragg.,  ed.  Ziegler,  Italafragfnentt,  Marburg,  1876. 


9 

K 

m 

as  in  Acts, 
as  in  Acts, 
as  in  Gospels. 

CO^Jf-ESSIO. 

1.  A  Deo  recessiiniiB:  Is.  lis.  13,  Eec.  a  Deo.  nostro  (Eieron.  in 
Eaai.),  and  passim. 

Piaecepta — cuBtodinimus :  cf.  G^n.  zzyi.  5,  Ezod.  zz.  6  and 
passim. 

Induzit — animationis  suae :  Is.  zlii.  25,  Superinduzit  super  eos 
iiam  an.  snae.     (Cypr.  de  Dom.  Or.  25,  de  Lapsis  21.) 

Dispersit — gentibus:  cf.  Jer.  iz.  16.  But  none  of  the  passages  of 
0.  T.  in  which  this  phrase  occurs  is  eztant  in  0.  L. 

Usque  ad  ultimum  terrae :  Acts  ziii.  47.     See  §  38. 

S.  Aperuit  sensum :  cf.  S.  Luke  zzir.  45,  Aperuit  illis  sensum ; 
Acts  xvi.  14,  Huic  Dom.  aperuit  sensum  (y).  •     • 

Conuert.  toto  corde :  Joel  ii.  12t     See  §  19. 
Bespezit  humilitatem :  S.  Luke  i.  48. 
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8.  Terra  capt.  meae :  2  Chron.  yi.  37,  and  passim. 

Betributio :  Echo  of  Ps.  cxr.  12,  Quid  retriboam  Domino  pro 
omnibus  quae  retribuit  mihi  ? 

Agnitionem  Dei  :  of.  Col.  ii.  2,  Ag.  mysterii  Dei ;  2  Pet.  ii.  20,  Ag. 
Domini  nostri  (Aug.). 

Gonfiteri  mirab. :  of.  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  6,  Gonfitebuntur  caeli  mir. 
tua;  also  Ps.  eyi.  15. 

Omni^-caelo :  Acts  ii.  5.  ^,  pt,  Vg.  have  quae  mh  eaelo  $H ;  bat 
Aug.,  D  have  quae  est,    No  0.  L.  authority  cited  by  Sab.  has  mmi  (2). 

4.  Per  ipsum  • . .  uisibilia  et  inuis. :  Col.  L  16. 

Beceptum:  S.  Mark  xyi.  19  (^„  q^  Iren.) ;  Acts  i.  11.  (^y,j4)- 
Yg.  has  aeiumptus^  and  so  most  0.  L.  authorities. 

Dedit  illi — ^Chxistus  :  Phil.  ii.  9-11.  The  passage  reads  thus  in 
d^  Donauit  illi  nomen  super  omne  nomen  ut  in  nomine  lesu  omne 
genu  flectat  caelestium  et  terrestrium  et  infemorum,  et  omnis  lingaa 
confiteatur  quoniam  Dominus  lesus  Christus  in  gloriam  Dei  Patris. 
Yg.  om.  et  (1).  Dedit  for  donauit  is  found  in  Novatian,  Ambrose, 
Aug. ;  Confiteatur  ei  in  Iren. 

St.  Pa^ck  had  also  in  his  mind  S.  Matt,  xxyiii.  18,  Data  est 
mihi  omnis  potestas  in  caelo  et  in  terra ;  and  S.  John  xx.  28,  Dominiu 
mens  et  Deus  mens. 

Qui  reddet — ^facta  sua  :  Bom.  ii.  6.  Yg.  and  most  0.  L.  authorities 
hare  cpera  eius.  Faeta  sua  is  found  in  Yiotor  Tun.  de  Poenit.  p.  603  f. 
Aug.  sometimes  quotes  it  cpera  sua.  So  p.  Cf.  S.  Matt  xvL  27. 
Tunc  reddet  unicuique  sec.  facta  eorum  {ffi). 

Effudit— habunde  Sp.  Sanctum :  Tit.  iii.  5,  6,  Spiritum  Sanctom 
quem  effudit  in  nos  honeste  {d,  e).  So  most  O.  L.  authorities.  Ahwii 
/}  Yg.  ;  but  Sab.  cites  abunde  from  Ambrosiaster  and  four  other 
writers.    Other  renderings  are,  opuienter,  ditissime^  abundanter  (y,  B)- 

Donum :  Acts  ii.  38,  Donum  Spiritus  sancti  (y,  pi  Yg.)- 

Pignus :  2  Cor.  i.  22 ;  y.  5 ;  Eph.  i.  14. 

Filii  Dei,  coheredes  Christi :  Bom.  yiii.  16,  17. 

6.  Inuoca  me,  &c.:  Ps.  xlix.  15,  Boman  Psalter,  except  tbst 
Cod.  Sangerm.  has  eripiam  for  liheraho^  which  is  found  in  the  Hebrew 
Psalter.  God.  Yeron.  and  others  haye  eximam  te  et  ghrifiedhis  me. 
Qlorifieahie  is  also  Hebrew.  Cypr.,  Testim.  i.  16,  iii.  30,  hss, 
eripiam  •  .  •  glarifieahis. 

Opera  autem,  &c.  \  Tob.  xii.  7. 

6.  Fratribus  et  cognatis :  S.  Luke  xxi.  16. 
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7.  TeBtimoninm  Dom. :  2  Tim.i.  8,  Noli  ergo  erubescere  in  test. 
Dom.  nostri  {d,  e). 

Perdee  eos,  &c. :  Ps.  v.  7,  Roman  Psalter ;  Yg.  has  Perdes  omnet 
fu$j  &e. 

Os  quod  mentitur,  &c. :  Sap.  i.  11.  Yg.,  Os  autem  quody  &c.  Sab. 
notes  that  autmi  is  omitted  in  S/  Leo,  serm.  88,  and  in  ics.  S.  Theoder. 

TJerbum  otiossnm,  &c. :  S.  Matt.  xii.  36.  Here  text  agrees  with 
Vg.  and  also  with  c.  Other  0.  L.  variants  are  de  $o  rat,  (so  R),  pro 
io  rat.  (so  BCF3F4),  and  eim  rat, 

8.  Cum  timore  et  trem. :  Eph.  vi.  5  ;  Phil.  ii.  12. 

Reddituri .  .  .  rationem :  Rom.  ziv.  12,  TJnusquisque  nostrum  pro 
se  rationem  reddet  Deo. 

Ante  trib.  Christi :  Rom.  xiv.  10 ;  2  Cor.  v.  10.  In  Rom.  xiv.  10, 
di  efffff  read  Dei;  but  ytM,  r,  Ambrosiast.  and  Aug.  Enchirid.,  Christi. 

9.  Sermo  et  loquela :  cl  S.  John  viii.  43,  Quare  loquelam  meam 
non  cognoscitis  ?    Quia  non  potestis  audire  sermonem  meum  (r^  has 

Per  linguam — ^ueritatis :  Ecdus.  iv.  29,  In  lingua  enim  sapientia 
dignoscitur :  et  sensus,  et  scientia,  et  doctrina  in  uerbo  sensati.  m  has, 
In  Ung,  enim  eognoseitur  sap.  et  sensus  et  sci.  doetrinae  in  uerbis  ueritatis. 

11.  Propter  retributionem :  Ps.  cxyiii.  112. 

Tardiori  lingua:  Exod.  iv.  10,  Tardiore  lingua  sum  ego.  (Cod, 
Lngd.,  Ambrose.) 

linguae — ^pacem :  Is.  xxxii.  4,  Linguae  balbutientium  cito  discent 
loqui  pacem  (Hieron.  in  Esai.).  Yg.,  Lingua  halhorum  ueloeiter  loquetur 
et  plane.     LXX,  at  yXioo-o-ai  oi  ^cXAi^ovo-ai  ic.r.X. 

Aepistola  Christi :  2  Cor.  iii.  3. 

In  salutem — terrae  :  Acts  xiii.  47.     See  S  38. 

Scriptnm — uiui:  2  Cor.  iii.  2,  3.  d^  e,g  have  inscripta\  but  seripta 
(Yg.)  is  read  by/,  Hilary,  Aug.,  and  Jerome.' 

£t  rufiticationem,  &c. :  Ecclus.  yii.  16,  Non  oderis  laboriosa  opera 
et  msticationem  creatam  ab  Altissimo. 

18.  Priusquam  humiliarer  :  Ps.  cxviii.  67,  Prius  hum.  ego  deliqui. 
Lutoprofundo :  op.  Ps.  Ixviii.  14,  Erue  me  de  luto  .  .  .  et  de  pro- 
fimdo  aquarum.     (Cod.  Sangerm.) 
Qui  potens  est :  8.  Luke  i.  49. 
Betribuendum — ^Domino:  Echo  of  Ps.  cxy.  12.     See  §  8. 
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18.  Magni — Deum :  Bey.  zix.  5,  Laudate  Deum  ueetmm,  onmes 
semi  eins,  et  qui  tiiQetiB  Deum  posilli  et  magni  (Piimas.).  qui  iim, 
««w  y,  'V'g. 

Potentes  in  sermone  :  cf.  Acts  vii.  22,  Potens  in  sermonibns  {€)  - 
uerli»0,g,p^,yg. 

Cum  metu  et  reuerantia :  Heb.  xii.  28  (/  Yg.).  Cum  mitu  d 
uereeundia  d  («,  g^  gu$  non  extant). 

Sine  querella :  1  These,  ii.  10,  iii.  13,  y.  23. 

Caritas  Christi :  2  Cor.  y.  14,  Car.  enim  Clir.  urguet  nos. 

14.  Mensura  fidei :  Rom.  xii.  3,  Sicut  Dens  diuisit  mensuram  fidei. 
But  in  Bom.  xii.  6  also,  Eieron.  and  Eucherius  read  99e%ind%m  mitu, 
fidei^  where  Vg.  with  rf,  *,/,  y,  and  other  0.  L.  authorities  have  ««. 
rationemfid. 

Sine  reprehensione :  These  words  occur  in  Phil,  ii  15  (/,  Vg.). 
d,  e^  y,  and  most  0.  L.  authorities  haye  immaculati;  but  Auctor  1.  de 
dupl.  mart.  p.  587  .c.  has  sine  repreh.  Possibly  the  words  are  not  a 
quotation  at  all. 

Donum  Dei:  S.  John  iy.  10. 

Consolationem  aetemam :  2  Thess.  ii.  15.  d^  e  haye  exhortatumum, 
but/,  g,  Ambrose,  and  other  0.  L.  authorities  eansolaiionem  with  Tg. 

Post  obitum  meum :  2  Pet.  i.  15.  0.  L.  not  in  Sab.  h  has  jmiiu 
etiam  carporibus. 

16.  Spiritus  .  .  .  f eruebat :  cf.  Acts  xyiii.  25,  Feruens  spiritn ; 
Bom.  xii.  11,  Spiritu  feruentes. 

17.  Besponsum  :  Bom.  xi.  4.  In  §§  21,  29  (not  A),  35  diuinum  is 
added.     Tycon.  Beg.  3  om.  diuinum. 

Uiam  meam  dirigebat :  cf.  Gen.  xxiy.  40,  and  passim. 

18.  Sugere  mammellas:  Possibly  from  Is.  Ix.  16.  But  see  note, 
p.  287. 

19.  Inualuit  super:  cf.  2  Kings  xiy.  10,  Inualuisti  super  £dom 
(not  extant  in  0.  L.). 

Conuertimini  ex  toto  corde  ad :  Joel  ii.  12.  Yg.  and  Eieron.  in 
Joel  read  in  toto  corde.  But  m,  Cyprian,  Ambrose,  and  Folgentius 
giye  ex. 

Est  impossibile:  cf.  S.  Luke  i.  37,  Non  est  imp.  Deo  omne 
uerbum  {e  ri). 

Defecerunt :  cf.  S.  Matt.  xy.  32,  Dimittere  eos  ieiunos  nolo  ne 
deficiant  in  uia. 
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SemiQini  relicti :  S.  Lnke  z.  30,  Semiuiuo  relicto  a,  ff^,  i,  q,  Yg. 
Demiito  is  the  yerb  in  e,  i,  e. 

Mel  silaestre :  S.  Matt.  iii.  4. 

Partiem  obtalenmt :  S.  Luke  xxiv.  42  (J,  /,  £),  Porrexerunt  is  the 
Terb  in  0,  d^  0,  ri. 

Hoc  immolaticum  est :  1  Cor.  z.  28.  Immolatum  Yg. ;  Saerifi^ 
utum  D  ;  Immolaticium  d,  ^,  /,  y. 

SO.  Qoandiu — corpore:  2  Pet.  i.  13,  Quandiu  sum,  &c.  So  k. 
Yulg.  has  iabemaetdo  for  ecrpor$. 

In  die  presurae  :  Pa.  zHz.  15.  So  Cypr.  Teatim.  i.  16  ;  iii.  30  ; 
asd  Acta  Mart.  SS.  Montani,  &c.  (both  quoted  by  Sab.).  In  §  6,  the 
more  usual  tribulatumu  is  used  for  presiurae.  In  Hartel's  ed.  of 
Cyprian  tribulatumiB  is  printed  in  the  text  in  both  places,  but  pressurae 
IB  given  as  the  reading  of  three  or  four  mss. 

In  ilia  . .  •  Non  uos  estis,  &c. :  S.  Matt.  x.  19,  20,  In  ilia  hora,  &c. 
Yg.  and  many  0.  L.  mss.  have  iVbn  enim  uos  estis,  &c. 

21.  Besponsum  diuinum:  Bom.  xi.  4. 

Lib6rauit  me  de  man.  eorum  :  cf.  Oen.  xxxvii.  21,  Liberauit  eum 
de  man.  eorum  (Aug.). 

23.  Uidi  in  uisu  noctis :  Dan.  yii.  13.  Gypr.  Testim.  ii,  26  has 
Uidsham  . . .  noct$\  Lact.,  Aug.,  noetis;  Yg.  and  Lucif.  Cal.  have  in 
uisiime  noetis. 

lino  ore:   1  Kings  xxii.  13  ;  Bom.  xv.  6. 

Compunctus — corde  :  Ps.  cviii.  17,  Persecutus  est  .  .  .  compunctum 
conle ;  Acts  ii.  87,  Compuncti  sunt  corde. 

24.  Nescio,  Deus  scit:  2. Cor.  xii.  2. 

Dedit  animam,  &c. :  cf.  1  John  iii.  16,  lUe  pro  nobis  an.  suam 
posuit  (Aug.). 

25.  Interiorem  hominem  :   Eph.  iii.  16. 
Stupebam  :  Dan.  yiii.  27.   ' 

8piritu8  adiuuat,  &c. :  Bom.  viii.  26.  Infirmitatem  nostras  orationis 
is  also  found  in  Ambrosiaster,  D  and  /  (or.  nostr.).  Infirmitatem 
nostram^  nam  quid — inenarrabilihus  is  usual  0.  L.  and  Yg.  For 
inenarr.  d  has  qui  eloqui  non  possunt,  for  which  quae  uerhis  exprimi 
non  possunt  is  found  in  toL  fuld.  long,  S.  Gall  70.  The  doublet  as 
here  is  in  Cod.  Sangermanensis  15  :  cf.  Berger,  La  Vulgate,  p.  71. 

Dominus  aduocatus,  &c :  This  is  a  confused  recollection  of 
1  John  ii.  1,  Aduocatum  habemus  ad  Patrem,  Jesum  Christum  (Aug.), 
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and  Rom.  viii.  34,  Christus  .  . .  postnlat  pro  nobis  (Hil.),  the  nsnal 
O.  L.  and  Yg.  being  interpeUat.    g  has  both. 

26.  Inpulsus  sum  nt  caderem:  Ps.  cxvii..  13.  So  Cod.  Veron., 
Moz.,  and  Aug.  Yg.,  impulsua  ewrsui  sum,  &c.  Roman  Psalter 
(Cod.  Sangerm.),  ImptiUus  uersatus  sum,  &c. 

Proselito  et  peregrine  :  This  may  be  a  citation  from  Ley.  xxv.  23, 
Ps.  xxxviii.  13,  or  Ps.  cxlv.  9.  In  Lev.,  Cod.  Lugd.  hMprosylitiet 
psregrini  uos  sstis  ants  me ;  Aug.,  proselyti  et  ineolae;  Yg.,  Aiuenat 
et  coloni,  Peregrtnus  is  the  rendering  of  vaptrtStf/w^  in  Ps.  xxxriii., 
both  Yg.  and  Roman  Psalter;  and  in  Ps.  cxlv.,  where  both  Yg.  and 
Roman  Psalter  (Cod.  Sangerm.)  haye  Daminus  eustodit  aduetuu, 
Hilary  reads  praselgtum,  Aug.  and  Cod.  Yeron.,  proselytes,  rpwnf- 
AvT09  is  never  transliterated  in  Yg.  Pros,  et  orphsmo  occurs  in 
Fastidius'  citation  of  Deut.  x.  17  (so  Cod.  Lugd.),  xxiv.  19.  Pre- 
seJitus  occurs  again  in  Conf .  69,  Ep.  1. 

Propter  nomen  suum  :  Ps.  cv.  8,  and  passim. 

Non  illis-reputetur  :  cf.  2  Tim.  iv.  16,  Non  illis  imputetor. 
Perh.  an  echo  of  Rom.  iv.  3,  Reputatum  est  illi  ad  iustitiam  (f ,  y,  Yg.). 

27.  Occasionem  inuenerunt :  Dan.  vi«  5,  Non  inueniemns  Daniel 
huic  aiiquam  occasionem,  &c. 

Nescio,  Deus  scit :  2  Cor.  xii.  2. 

28.  Donee  . . .  deficiebam  :  cf.  Ps.  xvii.  38,  Non  conuertar  donee 
deficiant.     The  verb  occurs  also  in  Pss.  xxxviii.  12,  Ixxxix.  7. 

29.  Reprobatus :  cf .  Ps.  cxvii.  22,  Lapidem  quem  reprobanerant 
aedificantes.  1  Pet.  ii.  7,  Lapis  qui  reprobatus  est,  &c.  (Hieion.  in 
Esai.).  Cf.  §  12,  <'Eram  velut  lapis  .  •  .  et  coUocauit  tne  in  summo 
pariete." 

Uidi  in  uisu  noctis  :  Dan.  vii.  13.     See  §  23. 

RespouBum  diuinum :  Rom  xi.  4. 

Qui  uos  tanguit,  &c. :  Zech.  ii.  8.  Yg.,  Qui  enim  tetigerit  nos 
tangit  pupillam,  &c.  Both  Ambrose  and  Aug.  have  quasi  qui  tengii. 
m  has  Quia  qui  tangit  uos  sieut  qui  tang.  pup.  oe.  ipsius.  lxx.,  rov 
6<f>0akfjLov  avTov.  Tert.  and  Yigil.  Taps,  have  ocuii  mei,  but  most 
0.  L.  authorities  ejus  or  tpsius. 

30.  Qui  me  confortauit :  cf.  Phil.  iv.  13,  Omnia  possum  in  eo 
qui  me  confortat  (/,  Ambr.,  and  Aug.,  as  well  as  Yg.). 

Sensi — uirtutem :  S.  Mark  v.  29,  30,  33. 

Fides  probata :  cf .  1  Pet.  i.  7,  Probatio  uestrae  fidei. 
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31.  Andenter  dico :  cf.  Acts  ii  29,  Liceat  audenter  dicere  ad  uos 
de  patriarcha  Dauid  (Vg.  and  Fulgentins).    eum  fidueia  dy  $ ;   eon- 
tUaUiTy  y,  p^ ;  audacter,  second  hand  of  p^. 
Testem— mentibus :  cf .  2  Cor.  i.  23 ;  Gal.  i.  20.     See  §  54. 

S2.  Defensionem :  cf.  2  Tim.  iv.  16,  In  prima  mea  defensione  nemo 
affoit  wiihi. 

Behonestaret :  cf.  Proy.  zzr.  8,  Gumdehonestaueris  amicom  tuum. 
0.  L.  not  extant. 

Maior  omnibus  est :  S.  Jobn  x.  29,  Pater  . . .  mains  omn.,  &c. 
So  ri.    d  has  maior, 

33.  Donum  Dei :  S.  John  ir.  10. 
Terra  capt. :  2  Chron.  vi.  37,  &c. 

Propter  inhabitantem  Sp.  eius  :  Rom.  viii.  11. 
Operatns  est:  cf.  1  Cor.  xii.  11,  Omnia  operator  nnns  atqne  idem 
Spiritns. 

Andenter  :  see  §  31. 
Caritatem  Christi:  2  Cor.  y.  14. 

34.  In  die  temptationis :  Ps.  xcir.  9.  SoHeb.  Psalt. ;  Boman  and 
Tg.  hare  secundum  diem  tent. 

Hostiam  ninentem :  Rom.  xii.  1. 

Semauit — angustiis  meis :  cf .  Ps.  xxxiii.  7,  where  Amob.  reads 
ix  omn.  anguetiie  eriptet  eum.  Cod.  Sangerm.,  trihdationibue  .  .  . 
liberauit.  Heb.  and  Vg.,  trtb.  .  .  .  saluauit.  Cod.  Yeron.  trib,  .  .  . 
Mgluum  fecit. 

Quis  ego  snm,  Domine? :  2  Sam.  vii.  18. 

TJocatio  :    1  Cor.  i.  26,  vii.  20. 

Exaltarem — nomen  :  cf.  Ps.  xxxiii.  4,  Magnificate  Dominum 
mecum  et  exaltemns  nomen  eius. 

In  nouissimis  diebus :  Acts  ii.  1 7. 

In  testimonium  omn.  gent,  ante  finem  mundi :  S.  Matt.  xxiv.  14. 
See  §  40,  where  the  whole  Terse  is  quoted. 

35.  Quae  uerbis  expremere  non  ualeo :  cf.  Rom.  viii.  26,  Quae 
uerbis  expremi  non  possunt,  quoted  in  §  25. 

Idiotam :  see  Acta  iv.  13,  Homines  sine  litteris  et  idiotae. 
Responsum  diuinum  :  Rom.  xi.  4. 

36.  Numerum  dierum  noueram :  Ps.  xxxviii.  5,  Notum  f ac  mihi, 
Bomine,  .  .  .  num.  dier. 

Sapiebam :  cf.  S.  Matt.  xvi.  23,  Non  sapis  quae  Dei  sunt  (/,  q). 
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37.  Aurem  oppTobrium  peregri,  &c. :  Ecolas.  xsdx.  30,  Impro- 
perium  peregrinationis  non  audies. 

Usque  ad  uincula:  2  Tim.  ii.  9. 

Framptu9  followed  by  debitor  in  §  38  seemB  an  ecbo  of  Bom.  I 
14,  16. 

Animam  meam  lib.  impendere :  Echo  of  S.  John  ziii.  37,  Animam 
meam  pro  te  ponam,  and  of  2  Cor.  xii.  15.    See  §  63. 

Usque  ad  mortem :  Phil  ii.  30.     See  Ep.  1. 

38.  Ad  te  gentes  uenient,  &c. :  Jer.  zvi.  1 9.  The  citation  here  is  most 
akin  to  that  in  m,  Ad  te  gentes  uenient  ab  extreme  terrae  et  dicent : 
quam  falsa  possiderunt  patres  nostri  idola !  nee  est  in  illis  utilitas. 
Similarly  Aug.  1.  13,  cent.  Faust  (Sab.)— ^0^r^«  nostri  simuiaers  ti 
non  est  in  eis  utilitas,  Yg. — et  dicent,  Uere  msndaeium  possedenuU 
patres  nostri  uanitatem,  quae  eis  non  profuit. 

Fosui  te  lumen,  &c. :  Acts  ziii.  47  (Is.  xlix.  6).  So  e,  except  that 
it  reads  in  lumen  .  •  .  tn  eztremum,  g  om.  in  before  lumen,  and  has  ed 
ultimum,  d  also  has  ad  ultimum,  D  agrees  with  the  citation  here, 
except  that  it  ins.  illie  before  in  sal.  Ad  ultimum  is  the  reading 
in  Gonf,  '1,  11 ;  Ad  extremum  here,  and  Ep.  6.  Ad  extr.  is  both 
0.  L.  and  Yg.  in  Isaiah. 

39.  Expectare  prom. :  Acts  i;  4,  Expectarent  promissum  Patiis. 
e,  y,  j92.   Promisiionem  is  Yg.  and  also  0.  L. 

Uenient  ab  oriente,  &c. :  S.  Matt.  Tiii.  11,  Multi  ab  or.  et  occ 
uenient.  The  omission  of  multi,  and  altered  position  of  uenieni,  and 
insertion  of  et  ah  austro  et  ah  aquilone,  are  found  in  S.  Luke  xiii.  29, 
(et  aq.  et  austro).  IrensBus  similarly  mi^es  the  two  texts.  The  text 
is  quoted  Ep.  §  18  without  this  insertion. 

40.  Uenite  post  me,  &c.  <  S.  Matt.  iv.  19 ;  8.  Mark  i.  17.  A,  Ambr. 
and  Aug.  om.  fieri,  as  in  CFsFa. 

Ecce  mitto  piscatores,  &c. :  Jer.  xvi.  16,  Ecce  ego  mittampisc 
mult.,  et  piscabuntur  illos  (Tert.) ;  et  multos  uenatores  et  uenabuntor 
eos  (Ambrose).  Ambr.  in  Fs.  cxyiii.  (Sab.)  reads  as  here,  JSeee  mitts. 
Cod.  Yirc,  Ecce  dismitto  peecatores  multos.    F  3  has  peceatores  here. 

Multitude  copiosa :  S.  Luke  y.  6. 

Euntes  ergo  nunc,  &c. :  S.  Matt,  xxviii.  19, 20.  Yg.  with  e,  e,f,fu 
gi,  q  om.  nunc,  and  reads  seruare  for  ohseruare.  Nunc  is  found  in  «,  I,  d, 
h,  n ;  ohseruare  in  e  and  g^,  also'D ;  eas  iae  and  n.  No  xs.  has  both 
ergo  and  nunc  as  here.  The  variant  of  Boll.,  dixero,  is  a  reminiscence 
of  S.  John  xiy.  26. 

Euntes  ergo  in  mundum,  &c. :  S.  Mark  xri.  15,  16.    Yg.  om.  eige. 
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Its  insertion  here  is  possibly  due  to  S.  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  There  are 
Tery  few  0.  L.  texts  of  these  verses  extant ;  only  e,  o  and  q.  a  and 
rt  are  Yg.  here,  and  aur  is  not  considered  purely  0.  L.  The  three ' 
0.  L.  usa.  agree  in  reading,  arh^m  .  .  .  uniuersae  .  .  .  damna^itwr  for 
mundum  . .  .  omni  .  .  .  condemfmabitur.  'Fox^untu,  e,  q,  aur  have  Ite. 
mr  also  has  untuersae  and  damnahitur. 

Praedicabitor,  &c. :  S.  Matt.  xxiy.  14.  For  mundo  and Jlnia  Yg.  has 
orle  and  camummatio.  All  are  0.  L.  readings,  mundo  in  d;  finu^  in  J, 
^  A  K  9 J  ^s;  orbe  and  eonsummatio  in  a,  ffi^  yi,  fi  {per  totam  orhem 
n,  r,,  /*). 

£t  erit  in  nonissimis,  &c.  :  Acts  ii.  17  (Joel  ii,  28).  Yg.  for 
jC/ii  (2)  has  iuuenes,  and  so  all  0.  L.  authorities. 

£t  in  Osee  dicit,  TJocabo  non  plebem,  &c, :  Eom.  ix.  25, 26  (Hos.  i. 
10,  ii  21).  After  meam  (2)  et  non  dihctam,  diUetam  is  ins.  by  d^  e,  /,  y, 
and  Yg.  On  the  other  hand,  i,  «,  /,  y,  om.  «^  non  mM.  cons.  mu.  eons, 
which  is  in  Yg. ;  but  these  words  are  found  in  Iren.,  Tert.,  and  Hieron. 
in  Osee. 

43.  Alligatus  spiritu :  Acts  zx.  22,  (Yg.).  Uinetm  is  the  reading 
of  tf,  ^ ;  ligatus  of  d. 

Mihi  protestatur :  Acts  xx.  23.    (Yg.).    Frot.  mihi  »  D,  dj  e,  g. 

Si  bom.  uoluerit :   James  iv.  16. 

Peccem  coram :  cf.  S.  Luke  xt.  18,  Peccaui  . . .  coram  te. 

44.  Quandiu — corpore  mortis:  2  Pet,  i.  13.  See  §  20.  The 
addition  here  of  mortis  is  from  Bom.  yii.  24,  Quis  me  liberabit  de 
coip.  mortis  huius  ? 

Caro  inimica :  cf .  Bom.  Tiii.  7,  Sapientia  camis  inimica  est  Deo. 
Cf.  Gal.  V.  17. 

Sdo  ex  parte  :  1  Cor.  xiii.  9«  Ex  parte  enim  scimus  (</,  ^,  Aug.) 
cognoscimusfy  Yg.,  Iren.,  Ambros. ;  g  has  both. 

Quia  non  mentior  :  Gal.  i.  20, 

A  iuuentute  mea :  Ps.  Ixxxyii.  16. 

Pidem  seruaui  :  2  Tim.  iy.  7.' 

46*  Ante  temp,  saecularia :  2  Tim.  i.  9.  Cf .  Tit.  i.  2.  Perh.  an  echo 
of  Acts  XT.  18,  Nota  a  saecula  est  Deo  omnia  opbra  eius  {$). 

46.  Aditttor :  cf.  1  Cor.  iii.  9,  Dei  enim  sumus  adiutores. 
Suggerebat :.  S*  John  xiv.  26,  Sp.  .  •  •  suggeret  yobis  quaecumque 
dixero  («)•    Ti  has  eommemarahiL 

Misertus  est  ...  in  milia  milium :  cf .  £xod.  xx.   6,    Faciens 
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miBerioordiam  in  miUia  milHnin  (Fidg.  &  Auct.  quaest.  Yet  Test). 

Yg.  om.  millium, 

• 

47.  Fraedixi  et  praedico  :  2  Cor,  xiii.  2. 

Filius  sap.  gloria  patiis  est :  Fror.  x.  1  ;  xv.  20.  Ycos  o-o^ 
cv^paiVct  iraripa  (lxz)  Fil.  sap.  laetificat  patrem  (Yg.).  So  abo  m 
(a,  m)- 

48.  Gonnersatus  Bum:  Aots  xxiii.  1. 
A  innentute  mea :  Bee  §  44. 
Circumueni :  2  Cor.  vii.  2,  xii.  17. 

Excitem  .  .  4  perseQutionem :  cf .  Acts  xiii.  50,  Excitaaenint  pecs. 
(Yg.).    But  d,  e^  p  read  susettauerunL 

TJae  homini,  &c. :  Sab.  on  Rom.  ii.  24  gives  a  citation  froni 
Maxim.  Taor.,  p.  4,  g.  almost  identical  with  this,  Uae  iUi  Aom.,  &c 
The  quotation  is  a  mixture  of  Bom.  ii.  24,  Nomen  enim  Dei  per 
uos  blasphematur,  and  S.  Matt,  xriii.  7,  TTae  illi  homini  per  qnem 
scandalum  uenit  (e)» 

48.  Nam  etsi  imperitus  sam  in-  omnibus :  2  Cor.  xi.  6,  Etsi  imp. 
sum  sermone,  sed  non  scientia,  sed  in  omni  manifestatus,  &c.  {d,  0). 
For  omni,  f,  g^  r,  Yg.,  Ambrosiast.-,  Beda,  Sednl:  read  ommHui.  Yg. 
also  has  Nam  eU%» 

Caperent :  cf .  2  Cor.  Tii.  2,  Capite  nos  .  •  •  neminem  circumuenimiu. 

60.  Dicite— calceamenti :  An  echo  of  1  Sam.  xii.  3,  Si  de  alicuins 
manu  accepi  propitiationem  uel  calceamentum  (i(iKiuriia,  km.  vroSi^/ia) 
dicite  aduersus  me  et  reddam  nobis  (yet.  Irenaei  Intcop.).  m  has  8t 
0X  alio,  man.  ace.  pro  exoratume  uel  eorrigiam  ctdciamentorum^  &c. 

61.  Impendi  pro:  2  Cor.  xii.  15. 
Caperent :  see  §  48. 
Libentissime :  2  Cor.  xii«  15. 

62.  Necessarios  amicos :  Acts  x.  24,  Conuocatis  • . .  neoessaxiis 
amicis. 

63.  Fruamini  • .  •  fruar :  cf .  Bom.  zv.  24,  Si  vobiB  primum  ex 
parte  fruitus  fuero. 

Impendo,  &c.  :  2  Cor.  xii.  15,  Libentissime  inpendam  et  ipse 
inpendar  pro  animabus  uestiis  (y,  r);  intendar  •  .  .  MMtw  d^  ^; 
superimpendar  ipse  pro  an.,  &c.  Yg. ;  Ins.  #<  iupertrnpendam  bet  ei^ 
df  e^  and  Ambrosiast. 
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M.  Testem — meam :  2  Cor.  i.  23.    So/,  r,  Ambr.,  Aug. ;  meam  an. 

Quia  noa  mentior :  Oal.  i.  20,  Ecce  coram  Deo,  quia,  &c. 

Occasio— auaritiae :  An  echo  of  1  Thess.  ii.  5,  Neque  enim 
aliquando  in  aermone  adalationis  fuimosy  sicut  Bcitis,  neque  in 
oeeasionem  anaritiae ;  Deus  testis  est  {d^  $). 

Fidelia — mentitur:  cf.  Heb.  x.  28,  Fid.  est  qui  prom,  (r);  repro^ 
muit  d^  #,  and  Vg. ;  also  Tit.  i.  2,  In  spem  uitae  aetemae,  quam  pro- 
misit  {poUieitui  est,  g)  non  mendax  Deus  {d^  «,  &c.).  Ambrose  has 
jiddtM  Deut,  qui  non  mentitur.     Qui  non  ment.  Beutff  Yg. 

65.  Praesenti  saeculo:  Oal.  i.  4,  Eriperet  nos  de  praes.  saec. 
male  {d,  «,  g). 

Supra  modum:  cf.  2  Cor.  i.  8,  xi.  23,  xii.  11,  and  passim. 

Pauper :  2  Cor.  Tiii.  9,  Propter  uos  pauper  factus  est  (D,  d,  e,  g,  r) ; 
^muiYg.yf. 

Neque  meipsum  iodico :  1  Cor.  iv.  3. 

Sed  nihil  horum  uereor :  Acts  xx.  24  (Vg.).  Sed  nihil  horum  cura 
est  mihi  d;  Sed  neminum  rationem  facio  e;  Sed  pro  nichilo  estimo 
^n^*ff*^»  meam  esse  caram  michi  g. 

lacta  cogitatum,  &c. :  Ps.  liy.  23,  lacta  in  Domino  cog.  .  .  . 
nutriet  (Cod.  Sangerm.).  Fulg.,  Leo,  Ambrose,  Cassiod.  haTe  in 
Jkum;  Aug.  and  Moz.,  muiriet;  Cod.  Yeron.,  lacta  in  Dominum 
^  tumn  :  et  ipse  te  enutriet.    So  Yg.,  except  that  it  has  euper  for 


86.  Commendo  an.  fid. :  cf.  1  Pet.  iv.  19,  Quasi  fideli  Creatori 
commendantes  animas  nostras  (Hil.). 

Pro  quo  leg.  fungor  :  Eph.  Ti.  20,  Pro  quo  legatione  f ung.  in 
catelia.    See  £p.  6,  where  ace.  is  again  found. 

Personam  non  accipit:  Gal.  ii.  6;  Deut.  x.  17. 

Elegit:  cf.  St.  John  xv.  16,  19. 

Suis  minimis :  Echo  of  St.  Matt.  xxt.  40,  Fecistis  uni  ex  his 
fratribuB  meis  minimis  ^i,  A,  ri,  r,,  fi,  Yg.,  Tycon. 

57.  Retribuam,  &c. :  Ps.  cxv.  12,  Quid  retrib.  Domino  pro  omn. 
quae  retribuit  mihL  So  Cod.  Yeron.,  Aug.,  and  Ambrose,  as  well  as 
Yg. ;  Cod.  Sangerm.,  retrihuet. 

Scrutatur — ^renes :  Ps.  vii.  10,  Scrutans  cord,  et  ren.,  Deus. 
Bibere  calicem :  St.  Matt.  xx.  22. 

58.  Plebem — ^adquisiuit :  Is.  xliii.  21,  Pleb.  meam  quam  adquisiui 
(Cjpr.  Epist.  63,  Testim.  i.  12).    Cf.  Acts  xx.  28. 
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69.  TJolucres  caeli  comederent ;  1  Xings  ztL  4.    &c. 

Filii  Dei — Ghristi  :  Bom.  viii.  16,  17  ;  ix.  26. 

Conformes — imaginis :  Rom.  viii.  29,  Conformes  fieri  imaginis  filii 
eiu8. 

Quoniam — Amen :  Bom.  zi.  36.  i,  e^  g^  m  have  lit  ipnm ;  but/ 
yiMy  and  other  O.  L.  authoritiea,  as  well  as  Vg.,  ip9o\  d^  e  om.  tmU^ 
which  Noyat.  and  Cjpr.  have.  Gjpr.,  Kil.,  Aug.,  have  ioeculorumy 
which  Vg.  om. 

60.  Permanebit :  cf.  Ps.  bud.  5,  Pennanebit  cum  sole. 

Qui  fecerat — aetemum  :  1  John  ii.  17,  Qui  autem  fecerit  nolim- 
tatem  Dei  manet  in  aetemnm  (Aug.) ;  Pb.  Ixxxviii.  37,  Semen  eins 
in  aetemum  manebit. 

61.  Testificor — angelis :  cf.  1  Tim.  t.  21,  Testor  coram  Deo  et 
Ghristo  lesu  et  electis  angelis.  Angelis  eanetis  is  from  S.  Mark  viii. 
38,  or  S.  Luke  ix.  26. 

62.  Donum  Dei :  S.  John  iv.  10. 

EPI8T0LA. 

1.  Accepi :  cf.  1  Cor.  iv.  7,  Quid  autem  habes  quod  non  accepisti? 

Id  quod  sum  :  1  Cor.  xv.  10,  Gfiatia  autem  Dei  sum  id  quod  sam. 
So/,  y,  Hil.,  Ambr.,  Aug.,  as  weU  as  Yg. ;  d,  e  om.  id. 

ProselituB :  See  Gonf.  §  26. 

Zelo  Dei :  Bom.  x.  2,  Zelum  Dei  habent  (/,  y,  Ambr.,  and  Aug.). 
aemulatiimem  d,  «,  and  Yg. 

TJeritatis  Ghristi:  2  Gor.  xi.  10,  Est  ueritas  Ghristi  in  me,  &c. 

Tradidi . .  .  animam  .  .  •  usque  ad  mortem :  Phil.  ii.  30,  Usque  ad 
mortem  accessit,  in  interitum  tradens  animam  suam  (AmbrosiaBt). 
Yg.  om.  in  inieritum,  d  and  e  (nearly)  read,  Usque  ad  mort.  ace. 
parabolatus  de  animam  suam.  Dr.  Owynn  thinks  in  interitum  is  a  oor> 
ruption  of  ad  incertum^  which  is  found  in  D  and  the  Latin  yenion  of 
the  Gommentary  by  Theod.  Mops. 

4.  Qui  facit  peccatum,  &c. :  S.  John  viii.  34.  Om.  pecooti  h,  d^  and 
Gypr.  De  Dom.  Or,  10.    So  here,  GFtF*. 

Pilius  Zabuli  :  cf.  S.  John  viii.  4^,  Uos  ex  patre  diabolo  estis. 

5.  Pro  quo  leg.  fungor :  £ph.  yi.  iO.    See  Gonf .  §  56. 

Lupi  rapaces :  Acts  xx.  29,  Intr^bunt  .  •  •  lupi  rap.  in  uo3  nou 
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ptfoentes  gregi  (Yg.) ;  rapaees  is  found  in  Lucif.  CaL,  ffrauet  in  D,  d, 
0,  f .    Zypi  rapaees  also  occurs  in  S.  Matt.  vii.  15. 

Denorantes,  &c. :  Pss.  ziii.  4,  liL  5,  Qui  deuorant  pleb.  meam 
neat  escam  panis.  So  Yg.  and  Cod.  Sangerm.  in  Ps.  ziii.  Cod. 
Veron.  and  Heb.,  ut  cihum ;  and  so  Aug.,  ateut  eib.  In  Ps.  lii.  Yg.  and 
Heh.  have  ut  eib. ;  and  Cod.  Sang.  %ieiU  eseam :  but  iicut  eib.  is  found 
in  some  0.  L.  authorities.    Cod.  Yeron.,  in  cibum. 

Iniqui  dissipauerunt,  &c. :  Ps.  cxriii.  126,  Et  tempus  faciendi 
Bcnnino,  dissip.  iniqui  leg.  tu.  (Cod.  Sangerm.)  Other  0.  L.  authorities 
haye,  with  Yg.,  Domine.    Yg.  and  Cod.  Yeron.  om.  iniqui. 

6.  Aduocanit  et  praedest :  This  seems  like  a  citation  from  Bom. 
TiiL  30,  Qiios  autem  praed.  eos  et  uocauit  d,  but  uoeauit  is  the  only 
reading  cited  there. 

Usque  ad  extremum  terrae :  Acts  xiii.  47. 

Elegit :  cf.  S.  John  xv.  16,  19. 

QuoB  ligarent,  &c. :  8.  Matt.  xvi.  19,  xriii.  18. 

7.  Sancti  et  humiles  corde :  Dan.  iii.  87. 

8.  Dona — Altissimus :  Ecclus.  xxxiv.  23.     Yg.  has  non  prohat. 
Qui  offert — ^patris  sui :  Ecclus.  xxxiv.  24.  {m,profert .  ..pauperis 

.  . .  pereutitJU.) 

Diuitiaa — ^inextinguibilis :  Job  xx.  15, 16,  26.  Sabatier's  citation 
from  MS.  Maj.  Mon.  is  as  follows: — Diuitiae  inique  [Ambr.  iniuste"] 
ooDgregatae  euomentur:  de  dome  eius  protrahet  eum  angelus.  Et 
farorem  draconum  mulcebit.  interficiat  ilium  lingua  colubri . . .  comedat 
eum  ignis  inextinguibilis.  The  additions  of  de  uentre  eiue  .  .  •  mortis 
are  in  the  LXX.  of  A,  not  of  B  tt  C.  A  also  reads  i$  oudas  avrov,  and 
has  BvfiOi  S«  SpoKOvrmv  OrfXdo'ti  for  $v/aov  .  . .  $rjXda'€L€y. 

Yg.  has  Diuitias  quas  deuorauit  euomet,  et  de  uentre  illius  extrahet 
eas  Deus.  Caput  aspidum  suget,  et  occidet  eum  lingua  uiperae  .  .  . 
Deuorabit  eum  ignis  qui  non  succenditur. 

On  Sabatier's  0.  L.. text  of  Job^  see  Hastings'  D.  £.  iii.,  p.  50, 
note. 

Uae  qui  replent — sua :  Hab.  ii.  6,  Oval  6  vXtfOwtay  iavria  ra  ovk  oin-a 
a6rov.     Uae  qui  multiplicat  sibi  quae  non  sunt  sua  (Hieron.). 

Quid  prodest — patiatur :  S.  Matt.  xvi.  26.  Yg.  and  yi  here  have. 
Quid  enim  ...  si  mundum  uniuersum  luc,  an.  uero  suae  detr.  pat. ; 
but  «,  df  /,  ffi  haye  Mum  mundum.  r^  has  hune  mundum.  The 
insertion  in  Boll.,  se—perdat,  is  from  S.  Luke  ix.  25. 

S.  X.  A.  PROC,  TOL.  XXY.,  BBC.  c]  [26] 
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9.  Non  concnpisces  rem  prox.,  &c. :  Exod.  zx.  17 ;  Deat.  y.  21. 
Bern  is  not  Yg.  of  either  passage.  In  Exod.  it  reads  Ntm  cm.  icmum 
prox.  tuu  Tn  Deut.  Cod.  Lagd.  has  iVbn  eaneup.  .  .  .  uUam  nm  ^m« 
/uertt  prax.  tuu  However,  the  quotation  is  certainly  from  Bom. 
xiii.  9,  where  the  reading  is  fonnd  in  ^.  and  several  other  Yg.  mtt- 
mentioned  by  Berger,  Za  VidgaU,  pp.  76,  143.  So  Aag.  (onoe) 
and  Auct.  1.  de  premiss. 

Non  occides:  Rom.  xiii.  9;  Exod.  xx.  13. 

Homicida — adscribitnr :  This  is  gathered  from  1  John  iiL  15, 
Omnis  qui  edit  fratrem  suum,  homicida  est.  Et  scitis  quia  omnis 
homicida  non  habet  nitam  aetemam  in  se  manentem  (Aug.). 

Qui  non  dil.  fratrem  suum,  &c. :  1  John  iii.  14.  Yg.  om.  frtirm 
4««m,  and  reads  manet  in  morte.  The  insertion  is  found  in  Tyconins 
Beg.  6,  also  D. 

Adquisiuit:  Is.  xliii.  21 ;  Acts  xx.  28.     See  Oonf.  S8. 

10.  Secundum  camem :   2  Cor.  i.  17,  and  passim. 
Alligatus  spiritn :  Acts  xx.  22.     See  Conf .  §  43. 

Perennis  uitae,  &c. :  Bom.  vi.  23,  Gratia  autem  Dei  uita  aeterns 
in  Christo  lesu  Domino  nostro. 

11.  Propheta — ^habet :  S.  John  iv.  44  («);  in  tua patria  d,  ff%^  jr,  Yg. 
Uno  ouili :  S.  John  x.  16.      The  only  0.  L.  authorities  that  read 

wmm  ouih  are  8  and  Aug.  in  Job.  onoe.  The  usual  0.  L.  is  tnutf  ^«r 
or  una  grex.  But  the  reference  may  be  to  the  previous  part  of  the 
verse,  JSt  aUas  ows  haheo  quae  non  $unt  ex  hoe  ouUi,  since  the  emphasb 
here  is  laid,  not  on  the  unity  but  on  the  identity  of  the  fold. 
Mr.  F.  C.  Burkitt  does  not  consider  S  an  0.  L.  authority,  and 
informs  me  that  h  and  /  alone  read  ex ;  the  rest  of  the  extant  0.  L 
texts  (a,  c,  d,  *,  /,,  r)  all  have  de. 

Unum  Deum  Patrem :    Eph.  iv.  6.     See  16. 

Qui — spargit:  8.  Matt.  xii.30.  So/,  ^,  A  (nearly),  as  weU  as  Vg. 
Some  0.  L.  variants  are  aduersue  •  .  .  eolligit .  .  .  diepargit. 

TJnus  destruit,  &c. :  Ecclus.  xxxiv.  28,  Unus  aedificans  et  onus 
destruens:  quid  prodest  illis  nisi  labor?  cf.  GaL  ii.  18,  Si  enim  quae 
destruxi,  haec  iterum  aedifico,  &c. 

Non  quaere,  &c. :  1  Cor.  xiii.  5,  Caritas . . .  non  quaerit  quae  sua 
sunt.   Cf.  2  Cor.  xii.  14,  Non  enim  quaere  quae  uestra  sunt,  sed  nos. 

Gratia  .  .  .  soUicitudinem  in  corde :  cf.  2  Cor.  viii.  16,  Gratia^ 
autem  Deo,  qui  dedit  eandem  soUicit.  pro  nobis  in  corde  Titi. 
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TTenatoribns  .  .  .  piacatoribus :  Jer.  xtI.  16. 
In  nonifwiinifl  diebus :  Acts  ii.  17. 

12.  Lupi  rapaces  :  S.  Matt.  vii.  15 ;  Acts  xz.  29. 

Iniuria  iustorom,  &c.  :  Ecclus.  iz.  17,  Non  placeat  tibi  iniuria 
iniustoram,  Bciens  quoniam  usque  ad  inJCeios  non  placebit  impius. 

13.  Mortem— operantur :  cf.  2  Cor.  vii.  10,  Huius  saecnli  tristitia 
mortem  operatnr. 

14.  Membra  Cbristi:  cf.  1  Cor  yi,  15,  ToUens  ergo  membra 
Chxisti,  faciam  membra  meretnois  ? 

Kon  solum,  &o.  :  A  loose  quotation  of  Rom.  i.  82.  Oelasius 
similarly  supplies  an  accusative,  Qui  faeiunt  prava. 

16.  Quid — loquar :  S.  John  xii.  49. 

Supra  modum :  see  Gonf .  §  66. 

Flete,  &c. :  Bom.  xii.  15,  Flere,  &c.  D,  Beda  and  Sedul.  haye 
FUU. 

Si  dolet . . .  condoleant :  1  Cor.  xii.  26,  Si  quid  patitur  • . .  compa- 
tiantor,  &c. 

16.  Praeualuit — super  nos':  cf.  Ps.  Ixiv.  4,  Uerbainiquorum  prae- 
ualuenmt  super  nos.  Iniquitas  iniqui  is  found  in  Ezek.  xviii.  20, 
xxxiii.  12.    (O.L.)  ... 

Extranei  f acti :  Ps.  Ixviii.'  9,  IBxtraneus  f actus  sum  fratribus  meis. 
So  Cassiodorus  as  well  as  Yg.  JEzter  ia  the  re&ding  of  Cod.  Sangerm., 
Alimui  of  Cod.  Yeron. 

Unum  baptismum  .  • .  unum  Deum  Pat. :  £ph.  iy.  5,  6,  TTnum 
baptisma ;  unus  Deus  et  Pater  omnium. 

Nonne— saum:  Mai.  ii.  10,  Nonne  Pater  unus  omnium  uestrum? 
Konne  Deus  unus  creauit  uos  ?  Qoare  reliquistis  unusquisque  fratrem 
fuum?  (Hieron.  in  Malac).  Cypr.  Testim.  iii.  3  has,  I^onne  Ihui 
tffHtt  condidit  no»  f  Ncnne  Pater  unus  est  omn.  nostrum  f  Quid  utiqus 
dersliquistiSf  &c.  Yg.  has  Numquid  non  for  nonne^  and  Quare  ergo 
despieit  unusq,  nostrum  fratr.,  also  nostrum  for  uestrum, 

17.  Laboraui  ...  in  uacuum :  Phil.  ii.  16,  Neque  in  uacuum 
laboraui. 

Nox — amplius :  Bey.  xxii.  5,  xxi.  4.  Et  nox  iam  non  erit.  .  .  . 
et  mors  iam  non  erit  neque  luctus  (Primas.).  Amplius  is  f  oand  for  iam 
in  Iren.  and  Ambr.    y  and  Yg.  haye  ultra  in  both  places. 

[26T 
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Exultabitis — ^pedibus  uestrifl :  Mai.  iv.  2, 3.  The  quotation  is  found 
in  exactly  the  same  form  in  Aug.  J>e.  Civ,  Dei,  xviii.  35,  col.  518, 519. 
Hieron.  in  Malac.  gives  it,  Salietie  sicut  uit,  de  uineulis  relaxatu  Et 
ecneul . . .  mbter  pedes  neetroe, 

18.  XTenient,  &c. :  S.  Matt.  viii.  11. 
Peris  canes — ^homicidae:  Eev.  xxii.  15. 

Mendacibus — ^ignis :  Rev.  xxi.  8,  Homicidia  . . .  etneneficis.. . .et 
omnibus  mendac.  pars  erit  in  stagno  ignis  (Frimaa). .  Pars  %Uo¥vm  m 
8tagno  ignie  ardentis,  m ;  Pars  eorum  in  stagno  ardenti  igne^  &c.,  g. 

XTbi  iustus — recognoscet:  1  Pet.  iv.  18,  Et  si  iustos  qnidem  nix 
saluus  sit  peccator  et  impius  ubi  parebunt  ?  (Aug.  in  Bom.)  Vg. — mUm- 
hitur,  impius  etpeecator,  &c, ;  saluus  erit  is  also  found  in  Aug.,  D,  and 
A,  which  last  also  has  parabit  for  parehunt. 

19.  Fumus  qui  .  .  .  uento  dispergitur  :  Sap.  v.  15,  Spes  impii. . . 
tanquam  spuma  gracilis,  quae  a  procella  dispergitur,  et  tanquam  famuft 
qui  a  uento  diffusus  est.  This  is  also  quoted  by  Gildas,  as  Mr.  F.  C. 
Burkitt  informs  me, 

Peccatores— epulentur:  cf.  Ps.  Ixvii.  3,  4,  Sicut  deficit  fnmus,  ita 
deficiant .  •  •  sic  pereant  pecc.  a  facie  Dei.  Et  iusti  epulentur  (Cod. 
Sangerm.).    God.  Yeron.  om.  ita  and  et. 

20.  Testificor,  &c. :  cf.  1  Tim.  v.  21.    See  Gonf .  §  61. 
Qui  crediderit,  &c. :  S.  Mark  xvi.  16. 

Deus  locutuB  est :  cf.  Pss.  lix.  8,  cvii.  8,  Deus  loc.  est  in  sancto  suo. 
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APPENDIX 

On  the  Ststeh  of  SpsLLnre  adoptbd  in  this  Edition,  and  on  the 

UNIMPORTANT  YaBIANTS  OF  THE  MSS. 

In  Tiew  of  the  tmique  interest  attaching  to  A,  and  its  great 
antiquity  as  compared  with  that  of  the  other  xss.  of  the  Libri  8, 
Pairicii,  it  has  be^n  thought  best  to  present  to  the  reader,  either  in 
the  text  or  in  the  foot-notes,  the  word-forms  of  that  xs.  wherever  it 
is  available. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  burden  the  foot- 
notes, except  in  a  very  few  cases,  with  details  of  the  deviations  in 
spelling  of  the  other  hss.  Accordingly  the  reader  may  assuikie,  in 
the  case  of  the  words  here  subjoined,  that  the  other  iiss.  present  the 
usual  spelling,  unless  it  is  expressly  stated  to  the  contrary.  The 
mere  blunders  of  the  scribe  of  A  are  not  here  recorded,  as  they  have 
been  noticed  in  the  foot-notes.  The  peculiar  forms  of  words  found  in 
A  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  those  found  in  the  version  of  the 
New  Testament  contained  in  the  Book  of  Armagh.  Those  not  so 
foimd  are  marked  with  an  asterisk. 

The  numerals  refer  to  the  sections  of  the  text. 

Consonants  Doubled, 
mineitiiB, .  2 ;  uissibilia,  4 ;  otiossom,  7  ;  ollim ;  ^hesmtaui,  9 ;  ezcussatio, 
10 ;  miMericordia,  12 ;  querella,  13 ;  ^intermissi,  17 ;  nisai,  84,  41 ;  uiflsu,  28 ; 
pTomitBerat,   88;    Isaac,  88;    copiossa;    disaidemiitem,    40;    ocoassio,  64,   55; 
puaiQlttm*  82. 

a  substituted  for  6. 
reuerantia,  18. 

6  substituted  for  a« 
teperaui,  18. 

6  substituted  for  i. 
incederem  (so  rttt,  except  K) ;  dedici,  8 ;  desertus,  10,'  11 ;  itenere,  18,  22 ; 
^mammellas,  18 ;   oonuertemini,   18 ;   intellegere   (so  OFa),  24 ;    expremi^  25 ; 
expremere,  85 ;  dilegenter ;  indegentem,  40. 

i  substituted  for  e.     . 

dilicta,  8;  adoliscendae,  2 ;  adoliscens,  10  (for  spellings  in 'other  xss.,  see 
further  on);  uehimenter,  8,  10;  cicidit,  80;  diseitiun,  18,  22;  interficerunt, 
nluistre,  18;  susciperunt,  28  ;  gaiidibundus,  24;  diasiderantem,  40 ;  diliciae,  55 ; 
*intenucionem  (not  in  N.T.),  55. 

u  substituted  for  0. 
oonsttlatus,  2 ;  oonsulationem,  14s  inductus,  12  {but  indoctni,  82) ;  idiala,  41 
(^idola,  88). 
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MueeUaneou*. 

aepifltola,  11,  tt  (bis) ;  aeuangueliimi,  80,  89,  40  (bis) ;  alenigenas,  1 ;  babtizo, 
14,  40  (ter);  motanint,  9;   oboedientes,  1,  4  (so  Ft);    pluism,  16;  premiM 
90;  profetam,  b;  profetas,  88;    spiritaliter  (so  GFsR),  4;  tangnit,  99  (bb); 
•  lbs  xpc,  ihesus  xpistus,  xpistiane. 

Where  A  is  not  ayailable  the  general  conaensus  of  the  other  ma. 
has  been  followed.  The  spellings,  miehi^  ntchU,  common  in  BF>R, 
and  nunquatnj  unquamy  nsoal  in  BF4,  have  been  left  unnoticed. 

The  diphthongs  ae  and  oe  are  very  seldom  written  in  fall  in  these 
M80.;  f  or  e  is  nsuallj  found.  In  the  present  edition  the  A  szid 
non-A  sections  have  been  assimilated  in  this  respect. 

Zut  of  Unimportant  Variationi. 


Confessio. 

I.  Patritius  B  •  •  • ;  diaconem  relL  .  .  • ;  presbiteii  nil,  R  ambigooiis ;  .  . . ; 
Tabernie  BF4 ;  Tabernie  C ;  Tat^e  FsK  .  .  . ;  sededm  reU. .  . . ;  Hyberine  B» 
so  also  in  Gonf .  16  (98, 69  JBolL) . . . ;  oustodimus  B  . . . ;  inobedentes  F4 . . . ; 
anunoziebant  B. 

9.  appeniit  Ft ... ;  adolesoentie  BR ;  adulesoende  CFsF* . . . ;  distringnereB 
C. 

8.  banefitia  R  .  .  . ;  agnotionexn  B. 

4.  origionem  C  . .  • ;  hominum  0  . .  . ;  abunde  GFsR  .  .  . ;  imnuntalitatii  B. 

5.  honorificam  R. 

6.  opto  Fs. 

7.  loountur  CFsR . . . ;  mendatium  BFsR . . . ;  isdem  Dom.  GF4 . . . ;  aauaDgeiiD 
R,  so  in  Gonf.  90  ... ;  odosum  B ;  otium  R*  .  .  . ;  loqnuti  B  .  . . ;  racionain  B ; 
iuditii  R  .  . . 

8.  racionem  B.  - 

9.  litieras  rett.  .  .  . ;  oumbiberiint  GFsFi* ;  comb.  F4  torr.  R  .  .  . ;  inqid^ 
Fs  .  •  • ;  senssus  B  . . . 

10.  appeto  BGF4  .  . . ;  comparaui  B  .  . . ;  adolescens  BRF4  corr, ;  adnUMSOi 
GF4* ;  adbuliBoens  Fs  .  .  . ;  poene  G  .  . . ;  appeterem  B  .  .  • ;  afFectus  BGFs  . .  • 

II.  uenimptamen  Fs  .  .  . ;  insoitia  G  . .  . ;  tardiori  lingue  fv0. .  . . ;  balboti- 
en  til  Fs'R  . . . ;  disoendo  qui  Fs*  altered  to  discent  loqui  .  .  . ;  appelere  B  . . . ; 
inquid  F8F4  .  •  . ;  sed  sed  ratum  B  . . . ;  rusticitatio  GF4. 

19.  Tusticius  GF4  . . . ;  impoeteram  B  . .  . ;  alleuauit  R  . .  . ;  ezdmars  B; 
estimare  rell,  .  .  • 

18.  admiramini  GFSF4R  •  . . ;  nethorici  GF4  . .  • ;  scutamini  Fs  . . . ;  potsntis 
C  •  .  •  • 

14.  opoTtet  Fs  • .  • ;  fidutialiter  BR  .  • . ;  uibique  GF4  . .  . 

15.  erumnas  GFsF4 ;  erunnas  R  •  .  • ;  iuuente  F4  •  .  . 
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16u  Hyberione  B  • . . ;  peocora  F4*  • .  . ;  oraoiones  B  .  . . ;  mente  C*B*;  mte 
F1F4;  mente  is  thus  written  in  FaFi  in  £p.  12  ... ;  oracionem  B  .  . . ;  pigricia 
B... 

17.  iln  notam  C*  . .  . ;  dirigebar  Fa ... ;  nichilo  F4. 

II.  gubemator  C  . . . ;  appetas  B . . . ;  aodiasem  r$U,  . . . ;  itiner  Fs  .  • . ;  ora- 
doDon  B . . . ;  qaolneriB  C  for  quomodo  Yolueris . . . ;  mio  dicerent  Fs. 

19.  famis  GFsFi^K  . . . ;  cjbum  F3  .  • . ;  saciemini  B  . . . ;  abundat  CF3  . . . ; 
nmoai  Fs . . . ;  hec  die  babundanter  oybom  Fs  . .  • 

90.  Sathanai  BR ... ;  uelut  B  • . . ;  Eluun  BolL  .  .  . ;  euuangelio  R  .  .  . ; 
iDquid  R . .  • 

91.  dioente  Fs. 

99.  eybum  Fs . . . ;  cybo  Fs. 

98.  tribnlataa  Fs*  .  .  . ;  disoedere  R .  •  • ;  HiotoritiuB  R  .  .  . ;  continenter 
BM, . . . ;  silua  0  .  • . ;  bore  Fs  •  .  • ;  patui  Fs* 

91  DeuB  git  Fs  . . . ;  pemtiBamifl  Fs. 
96.  inteniorem  Fs. 

96.  temtatus  Fs . . . ;  atque  0. 

97.  aaczietatem  R« 

99.  memoiatus  G. 

S9.  magis  deleo  Fs . . . ;  Cni  ergo  C . . . ;  puplice  CF4. 

SI.  audienter  Fs  • . . ;  dt  Deus  Fs. 

M.  conBtenter  Fs  .  . . ;  anguttiiB  meus  Fs  .  . . ;  adgieder  0,  aggrederer  F4. 

M.  bautem  F4  • . . ;  poesimus  Fs*  . . . ;  paupoulum  Fs  .  • . ;  oreber  admoneret 
li... 

tl.  adqaeeiui  Fs . . . ;  euuangelium  Fs  •  •  • ;  penecutionis  OFs  . . . ;  proptus 
(PPtna)  CFs. 

II.  neniente  C ;  uenententem  Fs  •  • . ;  sumptit  Fs . . . ;  propbetas  suae  suos 
Fs . . . ;  oonparuenmt  CFsFi** 

W.  polliciter  Fs  • . . ;  Abnbam  Boll.  CF4 ;  Habrabam  Fs. 

40.  peoeatores  for  piscatoieB  Fs  (bo  in  Ep.  12)  ... ;  itemim  Fs  .  . . ;  copioBO 
C . . . ;  ezoitarent  CFs  .  . . ;  admonet  rtU. . . . ;  Euntee  ego  (1)  Fs  . . . ;  coDBum- 
BuUxooe  Fs  .  . . ;  pienuntiat  Fs .  . . ;  Obo  Fs  ;  Oaee  F4,  with  erasuze  under  last 
B...;  plepflC. 

41.  filiifl  oottorum  Fs. 

49.  gentiua  C;  genetiua  F4  .  . . ;  perBeoutionum  Fs*. .  • ;  improperia  B  .  • . ; 
i^ptrentibuB  CF4*  .  .  . ;  nibilbominuB  C . . . ;  asidue B  ;  adsidu^O  ;  aBsidue  F4 . . . ; 
iattantur  B. 

48.  amitere  B  . . . ;  britbannuB  B ;  britannuB  F4*  .  . . ;  aic  hoc  C  • . . ;  rerum 
me  C  . . . ;  pendere  laborem  0 . . . ;  reaBiduum  Fs. 

41  iUecebraa  BF4. 

48.  gradaa  B  . . . ;  irascetur  0 . . . ;  deteatatu  meo  Fs  . . . ;  mitit  B  . . . ;  Domini 
fir  Beum  C  .  .  . ;  intellegi  C . . . ;  gradam  B. 

47.  xnanaui  CFsF4* . . . ;  roboranxandam  Fs . . . ;  immitemini  B ;  imittemini  Fs. 
41.  nSmen  for  neminem  Fs  .  .  . ;  cirounueni  B. 

49.  leliogioeiB  B . . . ;  altera  B . . . ;  bomamentiB  B . . . ;  propter  apere  C . . . ; 
perbBonitatiB  BF4 . . . ;  minino  Fs  .  .  . ;  detreotare  F4. 

W.  aliqua  illonim  Fs*  . . . ;  dimedio  C . . . ;  predum  B. 
11.  eztraa  CF3F4*. 
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68.  commitibtis  Ft ... ;  auidisM  R  ,\  .\  aixenmt  BFs  . . . ;  potota  C . . . ; 
reditum  B. 

6S.  quatum  ego  C  . . . ;  precium  B . . . ;  fraoamini  F3 . . . ;  poteiit  eit  Danimif 

F3». 

M.  ocaeio  Fs . . . ;  aerarem  uettnim  Fj . . . ;  nundmn  B. 
56.  diuiciae  B . . . ;  opus  F4 . . . ;  drcunueniri  B . . . ;  intemetioDem BFi.. .; 
ocano  F3. 

68.  amitam  B . . . ;  on  Deum  Fs  . . . ;  perMuerentiam  F9. 

69.  ixunitatus  Fs . . . ;  miBseiiBsisie  Far. . -. ;  aspenis  C  . . . ;  filiam  Dei  C. 
60.  cotddie  Fs. 

6S.  ignoratia  Fs. 

'  'JBpistola. 

I.  ab  amorem  F4 . . . ;  obtabam  CF4  . . . ;  et  ore  for  ex  ore  Fs . . . ;  n  dipuB 
€Fs .  .  . ;  suum  C  . . . ;  contemptior  C  ;  contempnor  F4. 

8.  presbytero  quam  ego  Fs . . . ;  diillis  Fs. 
4.  perbenne  CF4. 

6.  egegit  Fs . . . ;  Bumma  Fs. 

7.  adbiilari  Fs  . . . ;  Gristi  C. 

8.  offeret  C  . . . ;  diuida  F4  eorr, . . . ;  inquid  C . . . ;  linguam  C. 

9.  bis  qui  non  Fs . . . ;  insuare  Fs  .  . . ;  occidis  Fs* . . . ;  bomicidia  ftPi .  •  •  ^ 
eitationem  C ;  exortationem  Fs. 

10.  perbenniB  F4. 

II.  oognoeunt  0. 

12.  pecoatoiiboe  for  piacatoribos  Fs . . . ;  diapicior  Fs . . . ;  conmiiixna  C . .  • : 
iftorum  C . . . . 

18.  orreat  Fs  . . . ;  cjbum  Fs. 

14.  membris  Fs  .  .  . ;  damnandi  Fs. 

16.  aeccleaia  G  . . . ;  gladios  F4*  . . . ;  abundat  BFs- 

16.  triBticiA  B  .  • . ;  BpecioaiBBime  C ;   BpetiosiBsiiiii    B  .  . . ;    Tberia  H.  .•; 
unuBquiaque  G. 

17.  ineffabilem  Fs . . . ;  graciaB  B . . . ;  pazadjaum  B. 

18.  Martiribus  FaF4 . . . ;  yBaao B . . . ;  cania  Fs . . . ;  bomioidie  ¥$,..;  fufy 

19.  Griatri  G  . . . ;  Cristo  GF3F4. 

20.  quo  ita  ent  Fs  . . . ;  eim  G . . . ;  loquutoB  B. 

21.  queeo  BFs  • . . ;  propmtuB  B ;  promtuB  G  . .  . ;  literanim  B  . . . ;  lubtta- 
babatur  amxnine  Fs  .  .  . ;  icpie.  Fs. 
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NOTE  ADDED  IN  PEESS. 

After  the  Latm  text  of  this  edition  had  been  printed,  Professor 
Bury  kindly  communicated  to  me  the  following  note  on  p.  240, 1. 15 : — 
**  1  take  9ug0re  unammelUu  to  be  an  interesting  piece  of  evidence  for  a 
primitive  ceremony  of  adoption.  It  is  the  custom  among  some  peoples, 
in  adopting  obildren,  to  go  through  tbe  form  of  a  mock  birtb.  (See 
J.  G.  Frazer,  Goldan  Bought  ed.  2,  vol.  i*,  p.  21.)  In  some  cases, 
the  child  to  be  adopted  is  placed  under  the  gown  or  dress  of  the 
adoptive  mother,  and  has  to  creep  out — ^a  make-believe  birth.  The 
existence  of  such  ceremonies  justifies  us  in  supposing  that  the  phrase 
«y.  mamm.  arose  out  of  a  make-believe  suckling,  and  meant,  'to  be 
adopted  by.'  It  will  be  admitted  that  this  gives  just  the  .required 
sense  in  the  Confession.  It  need  not  be  inferred  that  any  of  the  men 
proposed  literally  to  'adopt'  Patrick;  it  may  mean  no  more  than 
*  I  refused  to  enter  into  a  close  intimacy  with  them.'  Just  as  we 
say,  'I had  no  intention  of  letting  myself  be  adopted  by  them.'" 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Professor  Bury  sent  me  the  following 
corrections : — 

P.  238, 1.  6.  8ed  at  itaque,  &c. — "It  seems  to  me  that  Uerumtamen 
begins  «  new  sentence.  The  words  8ed  «f — eaeterU  are  a  complete 
sentence  expressing  a  wish :  '  B  at  if  only  it  had  been  given  to  me,  &c.' — 
grammaticdly  an  aposiopesis.  Following  this,  uerumtam&n  expresses 
what  the  context  demands  :  *  Nevertheless,  though  it  was  not  so 
given,'  &c." 

P.  239, 1.  5.  "  I  think  you  must  have  felt  that  the  verbal  sense 
which  your  rendering  of  this  difficult  passage  gives  is  unsatisfactory, 
as  ioetrine  is  quite  irrelevant  to  the  context.  I  used  to  think  that 
iiitmgu&re  must  be  corrupt}  some  meaning  l^ke  'endeavour'  being 
required ;  but  I  have  since  come  to  think  that  the  author  used  it  in 
the  sense  of  '  decide '  (for  the  natural  transition  from  '  distinguish '  to 
'  decide '  or  'determine'  cp.  cimo^  Kpivto,  &c.) ;  the  following  infinitives 
depend  on  it :  '  Depending  then  on  the  measure  of  my  religious  fkith, 
it  behoves  me  to  decide  to  spread,'  &c." 

P.  239, 1. 7.  "  I  should  like  you  to  reconsider  your  translation  of 
fiiueialitet  as  if  it  were  eonfiden  ter.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  much  stronger. 
In  juxtaposition  with  exagaUioi^  I  have  iio  doubt  that  P.  was  fully 
conscious  that  it  was  a  legal  term.  It  might  be  rendered  '  as  a  trust.' 
Though  not  UgU  peritus,  he  shows  here  that  he  knew  some  legal 
terms."    • 
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*6en.  xxzvii.  21— Conf .  21. 

Exod.  !▼.  10— Conf.  II. 

Exod.  XX.  6— Conf.  46. 

Exod.  XX.  13, 17— Ep.  9. 
•Lev.  XXV.  28— Conf.  26,  Ep.  1. 

Deut.  V.  21— Ep.  9. 
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Ps.  xxxviii.  6 — Conf.  36. 
•Ps.  xxxviii.  13— Conf.  26. 

Ps.  xlix.  15— Conf.  6,  20. 
•Ps.  lu.  6— Ep.  6. 

Ps.  liv.  23— Conf.  66. 

Ps.  lix.  8— Ep.  20. 

Ps.  Ixiv.  4— Ep.  16. 

Ps.  Ixvii.  3,  4— Ep.  19. 

Ps.  Ixviii.  9— Ep.  16. 

Ps.  Ixviii.  14— Conf.  12. 
♦Ps.  Ixxi.  6— Conf.  60. 

Ps.  Ixxxvii.  16— Conf.  44,  48. 
•Ps.  Ixxxviii.  6 — Conf.  3. 

Ps.  Ixxxviii.  37— Conf.  60. 
•Ps.  xciv.  9— Conf.  34. 
•Ps.  cvi.  15— Conf.  3. 
•Ps.  cvii.  8— Ep.  20. 
•Ps.  cviii.  17— Conf.  23. 

Ps.  cxv.  12— Conf.  3,  12,  57. 

Ps.  cxvii.  13— Conf.  26. 
•Ps.  cxvii.  22— Conf.  29. 

Ps.  cxviii.  67— Conf.  12. 

Ps.  cxviiL  112— Conf.  11. 


Ps.  cxviii.  126— Ep.  6. 
•Ps.  cxlv.  9— Conf.  26. 

Prov.  X.  I,  &  XV.  20— Conf.  47. 
•Prov.  XXV.  8— Conf .  82. 

Wisd.  1.  II.— €onf.  7. 

Wisd.  V.  15— Ep.  19. 

Ecclus.  iv.  29— Conf.  9. 

Ecclus.  vii.  16— Conf.  II. 

Ecclus.  ix.  17— Ep.  12. 

Ecclus.  xxxix.  30— ConL  37. 

Ecclus.  xxxiv.  23,  24— Ep.  8. 
•Ecclus.  xxxiv.  28 — Ep.  II. 

Is.  xxxii.  4 — Conf.  11. 

Is.  xlii.  26— Conf.  I. 

Is.  xlui.  21— Conf.  68 ;  Ep.  9. 

Is.  xlix.  6 — see  Acts  xiii.  47. 

Is.  lix.  13— Conf.  1. 
•Is.  Ix.  16— Conf.  18. 

Jer.  xvi.  16— Conf.  40 ;  Ep.  11- 

Jer.  xvi.  19— Conf.  88. 
•Ezek.  xviii.  20,  •xxxiiL  12—1^.  1«. 

Dan.  iii.  87— Ep.  7. 
•Dan.  vi.  6— Conf.  27. 

Dan.  vii.  13— Conf.  23,  29. 
•Dan.  viii.  27— Conf.  26. 

Hos.  i.  10,  ii.  24— see  Bom.  ix.  25, 26. 

Joel  ii.  12— Conf.  2,  19. 

Joel  ii.  28— see  Acts  ii.  17. 

Hab.  ii.  6— Ep.  8. 

Zech.  ii.  8— Conf.  29. 

Mai.  ii.  10— Ep.  16. 

Mai.  iv.  2,  3— Ep.  17. 

8.  Matt.  iii.  4— C<mf.  19. 

S.  Matt.  iv.  19— Conf .  40. 
•S.  Matt.  vii.  15— Ep.  5,  11. 

S.  Matt.  viii.  ll~Conf.  39 ;  Ep«  18. 

S.  Matt.  X.  19,  20— Conf.  20. 

S.  Matt  xii.  30— Ep.  11. 

S.  Matt.  xii.  36— Conf.  7. 
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•8.  Matt.  XT.  32— CoDf.  19. 
*8.  Matt  xiri.  19— £p.  6. 
•S.  Matt  xvL  23— Conl.  36. 
8.  Matt  zri.  26— £p.  8. 
8.  Matt  xiri.  27— Conl.  4. 
•8.  Matt,  xiriii.  7— Conf.  48. 
•8.  Matt,  xviii.  18— Ep.  6. 
8.  Matt.  XX.  22— Conf .  67. 
8.  Matt.  xziv.  14— Conf.  34,  40. 
*8.  Matt.  xzT.  40— Conf.  56. 
*8.  Matt.  xzTiii.  18— Conf.  4. 
8.  Matt.  zxYiii.  19,  20— Conf.  40. 
8.  Mark  i.  6  -«  8.  Matt.  iii.  4. 
8.  Mark  i.  17  »  S.  Matt  iv.  19. 
8.  Mark  y.  29-33— Conf.  30. 
8.  Mark  yiii.  33  <»  S.  Matt.  xri.  23. 
8.  Mark  Tiii.  36  »  8.  Matt.  xvi.  26. 
*S.  Mark  tuL  38— Conf.  61. 
8.  Mark  zri.  16, 16— Conf.  40;  £p.  20. 
•8.  Mark  xvi.  19— Conf .  4. 
8.  Luke  i.  37— Conf .  19. 
8.  Luke  i.  48— Conf.  2. 
8.  Luke  i.  49— Conf.  12. 
8.  Lake  t.  6— Conf .  40. 
*S.  Luke  ix.  26  «  8.  Mark  viii.  38. 
a  Luke  X.  30— Conf.  19. 
8.  Luke  xi.  23  »  8.  Matt.  xii.  30. 
8.  Luke  xiii:  29— see  8.  Matt.  Tiii.  11. 
•8.  Luke  XT.  18— Conf.  43. 
8.  Lake  xxi.  16— Conf.  6. 
8.  Lake  xxiT.  42— Conf.  19. 
*S.  Lake  xxiT.  46— Conf.  2. 
8.  John  It.  10— Conf.  14,  33, 61. 
8.JobniT.  44— £p.  11. 
8.  John  Tiii.  34— £p.  4. 
•8.  John  Tiii.  43— Conf.  9. 
•8.  John  Tiii.  44— £p.  4. 
8.  John  X.  16— £p.  11. 
8.  John  X.  29— Conf.  32. 
8.  John  xii.  49— £p.  15. 
*8.  John  xiii.  37— Conf.  37. 
•8.  John  xiT.  26— Conf .  46. 
*8.  John  XT.  16,  19— Conf.  66  ;  £p.  6. 
•8.  John  XX.  28— Conf .  4. 
Acta  i.  4— Conf.  89. 
•AcUl  11— Conf.  4. 
Acta  ii.  5— Conf .  3. 
Aeti  iL  17— Conf.  34,  40 ;  £p.  11. 


•Acta  ii.  29— Conf.  31,  33. 

AcU  ii.  37— Conf.  23. 
•Acta  ii.  38— Conf.  4. 
♦Acta  iT.  13— Conf .  36. 
•Acta  Tii.  22— Conf.  13. 

Acta  X.  24— Conf.  62. 

Acta  xiii.  47— Conf.  1,  11,  38  ;  £p.  6. 
•Acta  xiii.  60 — Conf.  48. 
•Acta  XT.  18— Conf.  45. 
•Acts  xTi.  14— Conf.  2. 
•ActaxTiii.  26 — Conf.  16. 

Acta  XX.  22— Conf.  43 ;  £p.  10. 

Acta  XX.  23— Conf.  43. 

Acta  XX.  24— Conf .  65. 
•Acts  XX.  28— Conf.  68;  Ep.  9. 

AcU  XX.  29— £p.  6,  11. 
•Acta  xxiii.  1— Conf .  48. 
•Romans  i.  14,  16— Conf .  38. 

Romans  i.  32 — £p.  14. 

Bomana  ii.  6— Conf.  4. 
•Romans  ii.  24— Conf.  48. 
•Romans  Ti.  23— Ep.  10. 

Romana  Tii.  24— Conf.  44. 
•Romans  Tiii.  7 — Conf.  44. 

Romans  Till.  11 — Conf.  33. 

Romans  Tiii.  16,  17 — Conf.  4,  69. 

Romans  Tiii.  26 — Conf.  26,  36. 

Romans  Tiii.  29 — Conf.  69. 
•Romans  viii.  30 — Ep.  6. 
•Romans  Tiii.  34— Conf .  26. 

Romans  ix.  26,  26— Conf.  40,  69. 

Romans  x.  2 — Ep.  1. 

Romans  xi.  4 — Conf.  17,  21,  29,  35. 

Romans  xi.  36— Conf.  69. 

Romans  xii.  1 — Conf.  34. 

Romans  xii.  3,  6 — Conf.  14. 
•Romans  xii.  11— Conf.  16. 

Romans  xii.  16 — Ep.  16. 

Romans  xiii.  9— Ep.  9,  bis. 

Romans  xiT.  10,  12— Conf.  8. 
•Romans  xt.  6 — Conf.  23. 
•Romans  xt.  24— Conf.  63. 
•1  Cor.  i.  26— Conf.  34. 
•l  Cor.  iii.  9— Conf.  46. 

1  Cor.  iT.  3— Conf.  65. 
•1  Cor.  iT.  7— Ep.  1. 

1  Cor.  Ti.  15— Ep.  14. 
•1  Cor.  Tii.  20— Conf.  34. 
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1  Cor.  xiL  26— Ep.  16. 
•1  Cor.  xiii.  6— Ep.  11. 
*1  Cor.  adii.  9— Conf.  44. 
•1  Cor.  XV.  10— Ep.  1. 

2  Cor.  i.  23— Conf.  31,  64. 
2Cor.  iu.  2,  3- Conf.  11. 

♦2  Cor.  V.  10— Conf.  8. 

2  Cor.  V.  14— Conf.  13,  33. 
♦2  Cor.  Tii.  2— Conf.  48,  49. 

2  Cor.  Tii.  10— Ep.  IS. 
*2  Cor.  viii.  9— Conf.  66. 

2Cor.  viii.  16— Ep.  11. 

2  Con  xi.  6— Conf.  49. 

2  Cor.  xi.  10— Ep.  1. 
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Gal.  ii.  6— Conf.  66. 

Eph.  iii.  16— Conf.  26. 

Eph.  iv.  6,  6— Ep.  11,  16. 
♦Eph.  ▼i..6— Conf.  8. 

Eph^  yi.  20— Conf.  66,  Ep.  6. 

Phil.  ii.  9-11— Conf.  4. 
♦Phil.  ii.  12— Conf.  8. 

Phil.  ii.  16— Conf.  14. 

Phil.  u.  16— Ep.  17. 

Phil.  ii.  30— Conf.  37  ;  Ep.  1. 


Phil.  IT.  13— Conf .  30. 

Col.  i.  16— Conf.  4. 
♦Col.  ii.  2— Conf.  3. 
♦1  Thesa.  ii.  6— Conf.  64. 

2  Theaa.  ii.  16— Conf.  14. 
♦1  Tim.  T.  21— Conf.  61,  Ep.  19. 

2  Tim.  i.  8— Conf.  7. 
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2  Tim.  iT.  7— Conf.  44. 
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♦Tit.  i.  2— Conf.  46,  64. 

Tit.  iii.  6,  6— Conf .  4. 
♦HebrewB  x.  23— Conf .  64. 

Hebrewa  xu.  28 — Conf.  IS. 

Jamea  It.  16— Conf.  43. 
♦1  Pot  i.  7— Conf.  30. 
♦1  Pet.  ii.  7— Conf.  29. 

1  Pet-  iT.  18— Ep.  18. 
♦1  Pet.  iT.  19— Conf .  66. 

2  Pet.  i.  13— Conf.  20,  44. 
2  PeU  i.  16— Conf.  14. 

♦2  Pet.  ii.  20— Conf.  3. 
♦1  John  ii.  1— Conf .  26. 

1  John  ii.  17— Conf.  60. 

1  John  iii.  14,  ^16— Ep.  9. 

1  John  iii.  16— Conf.  24. 

BeT.  xix.  6 — Conf.  IS. 

ReT.  xxi.  4— Ep.  17. 

BeT.  xxi.  8— Ep.  18. 

ReT.  xxii.  6— Ep.  17. 

ReT.  xxii.  16— Ep.  18. 
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A  8UKYEY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CHUKCHES  IN  THE  COUNTY 
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[Plates   X.-XVIII.] 

[Bead  Noyskbsu  30,  1904.     Ordered  for  Publication  Dbcbmbbb  14,  1904. 
Published  Mauch  14,  1906.] 

LmEBicc,  the  central  county  of  Munster,  and  a  focus  of  interest  in 
Irish  History,  affords  a  rich  field  to  workers  on  antiquities.  It  seems 
to  possess  more  ancient  forts  in  proportion  to  its  size  than  any  other 
district  in  Ireland ;  the  alignments  and  circles  of  great  pillars  in  the 
district  round  Lough  Gur  giye  it  a  marked  position  in  the  records 
of  pre-historic  archaeology.  When  a  school  arises  to  study  the  mediaeval 
castles  and  fortified  towns,  Limerick  and  Adare,  Askeaton  and  Kil- 
mallock  will  demand  much  of  its  attention :  how  numerous  and 
interesting  are  the  churches  and  monasteries  I  will  try  to  suggest  in 
this  Paper.  The  county  has  suffered  unusually  from  the  great  defect 
of  Irish  archaeology — the  lack  of  full  and  careful  lists  of  its  remains. 
It  is  the  first  need  of  Irish  archaeology ;  and,  when  done,  past  work  can 
be  classified,  and  future  work  kept  in  touch  with  what  has  been 
already  accomplished,  until  scientific  knowledge  of  Irish  antiquities 
becomes  a  possibility. 

It  might  haye  been  thought  that  the  great  work  of  Dr.  Beeves  on 
'*  The  Churches  of  Down  and  Connor  "  should  have  had  a  host  of 
imitators  ;  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case,  so,  perhaps,  even  a  less 
learned  and  complete  survey  may  be  acceptable.  Despite  the  large 
number  of  churches  dealt  with  here,  and  the  difficulty  I  have  found  in 
even  partially  exploring  my  native  county,  I  hope  that  the  Academy 
may  receive  this  attempt,  Uiough  mere  pioneer  work.  At  least  this 
surrey  represents  work  done  during  nearly  thirty  years,  for  I  com- 
menced flketching  the  ruins  of  County  limerick  with  a  camera  in 
1875 ;  and  despite  crudeness  and  imperfection,  this  survey  may  put  in 
the  power  of  more  favoured  workers  notes  on  the  ruins  and  records, 
and,  still  more,  on  the  forms  of  the  names,  which  in  abler  hands  may 
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bear  better  fruit,  and  assist  students  who  have  been  too  often  working 
by  guessing,  not  by  the  careful  study  of  the  oldest  forms  of  the  place- 
names. 

A  Preface  is  usually  written  after  the  completion  of  a  book  or 
Paper,  so  I  do  not  attempt  one  here ;  neyertheless,  some  preTious  notes 
are  absolutely  necessary.  These  I  will  give  with  no  further  prelimi- 
nary remarks,  save  that  I  have  here  followed,  but  with  far  greater 
fulness,  the  lines  of  my  survey  of  the  churches  in  County  Clare, 
published  in  these  pages  in  1900.' 

Notes  on  thb  Topoobapht. 

I.  DivisiOKS. — The  County  of  Limerick  is  divided  naturally  into 
four  by  the  Rivers  Deel,  Maigue,  and  Mulkeare,  running  northward  to 
the  Shannon.  The  eastern  section  is  further  subdivided  by  the 
Cammoge,  the  Baimer,  or  Morning  Star,  and  the  Loobagh,  running 
westward  to  the  Maigue.  The  county  is  bounded  by  the  Shanncm,  to 
the  north,  by  the  mountain  masses  of  Luachair  to  the  west  and  south- 
west, by  the  Oaltees  and  their  offsets  to  the  south-east,  and  Sliere 
Phelim  to  the  north-east ;  between  these,  however,  no  great  natural 
bounds  mark  its  limits  with  the  Counties  of  Tipperary  and  Cork.  Of 
the  natural  bounds,  the  Mulkeare  now,  as  in  1 1 16,  divides  the  Sees  of 
Limerick  and  Killaloe ;  the  greater  rivers,  save  the  Shannon  itself, 
mark  off  none  of  the  main  divisions.  The  county  is  covered  by  the 
Bishopricks  of  Limerick  and  Emly,  the  latter  lying  partly  within  the 
eastern  limits  of  Limerick.  The  baronies  are  Shanid,  Glenquin,  and 
TTpper  and  Lower  Connello,  to  the  west;  Eenry,  Pubblebrian,  and 
ClsJiwilliam,  running  eastward  along  the  Shannon ;  Coshmagh  and 
Coshlea  along  the  southern,  and  Owneybeg,  Coonagh,  and  Small 
County  along  the  eastern  border  from  north  to  south. 

II.  The  Diocese  op  Ldcehicx. — It  seems  strange  that  the  Irish 
Church  did  not  sooner  adopt  the  wise  expedient  of  appointing  a  bisbop 
over  a  group  of  tribes,  which  succeeded  so  weU  in  later  days.  St 
Patrick  and  the  early  churchmen  evidently  felt  the  lisk  of  trying  to 
establish  bishopricks  among  jealous  and  recently  converted  tribes,  who 
would  have  resented  the  rule  of  a  spiritual  superior  of  another  and, 
perhaps,  hostile  tribe-group.  Even  if  St.  Patrick  did  not  consecrate  700 
bishops,^  the  number  was  vast,  and  discipline  was  out  of  the  question. 
Well  might  the  better-ordered  churches  abroad  look  with  dislike  on  a 
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fljitem  where  a  bishop  was  (like  the  Abbey  cook  or  carpenter)  a 
sabordinate  to  an  abbot,  or  even  abbess  (as  at  Kildare),  and  where 
bishops  with  no  fixed  residence  wandered  oyer  the  country  performing 
episcopal  f onctions  everywhere  and  anywhere,  and  even  intruded  on 
the  territorial  bishopricks  on  the  Continent.  In  the  case  of  Limerick, 
the  bishoprick  was  of  foreign  origin,  and  was,  most  probably,  formed 
oat  of  districts  once  within  the  episcopal  influence  of  Iniscatha  and 
Emly — ^influence,  rather  than  authority,  for  the  territorial  bishoprick 
was  long  undeveloped.  Bt.  Senan,  if  we  may  receive  the  statement  in 
the  "life  of  St.  Ita,"  was  patron  of  Hy  Chonaill,  or  O'Connello, 
which,  probably,  reached  nearly  to  the  Maigue.  It  is,  therefore, 
probable  that  to  the  chief  deanery  of  that  district,  Eathkeale,^  was 
allotted  his  sacred  island,  whose  round  tower  and  churches  overlook 
the  great  estuary  of  the  Shannon.  This  may  have  been  done  to  avoid 
jealousy  between  Killaloe  and  Ardf ert  Sees,  to  which  the  bulk  of  the 
tribes  which  reverenced  the  coarb  of  St.  Senan  were  assigned  by  the 
Synod  of  Bathbreasail.  Doubtless,  the  long  occupation  of  the  island  by 
the  Norse,  and  its  desecration  when  Brian  expelled  them,  facilitated 
the  breaking  up  of  its  bishoprick. 

When  the  l^orsemen  of  Limerick  bowed  at  last  before  the  "  White 
€hrist "  in  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Munchin,  national  prejudice  kept 
them  aloof  from  the  Irish  Church.  They  looked  to  Canterbury  for  the 
ordination  of  their  bishops.'  Still  Uie  great  importance  of  the 
"Danish  "  bishopricks  forced  their  recognition  by  the  Irish,  the  more 
easily  that  the  former  had  not  trenched  on  any  pre-existing  territorial 
boundaries  of  other  bishopricks.  When,  for  the  first  time,  in  1 1 16,  the 
Synod  of  Bathbreasail  fixed  the  limits  of  the  first "  landed  bishopricks  '* 
in  Ireland,  Limerick  got  the  fullest  recognition.'  Ignoring  Iniscatha, 
but  respecting  Killaloe  and  Imleach  lubhair,  the  synod  laid  down  the 
bounds  of  Limerick  j  these  extended  from  the  Maoloeam  Biver,  west- 
ward to  Ath  coinn  lodain  (Luddenbeg),  to  Lough  Gur,  Lathach  mor. 


1  8«e  Journal  B.S.A.I.  zzxiy.,  p.  126,  which  bean  out  the  statementa  of  Arch- 
biihop  XSuh&e. 

>6ee  Unher'B  ''Yetertini  Bpittolanua  Hibenueanim  Sylloge"  (1682)  for 
oorreepoodeaee  between  Limerick  and  Ganterbary,  p.  120. 

*  *'  Xeatiiig's  History,"  yoI.  ii.  He  copies  from  the  origixial  record  in  tiie  Book 
of  Clonensgh.  The  Mtxnster  Sees  established  were  Caahel,  Lismore,  or  Water- 
foid,  Cozk,  Rathmoigh-deisgirt,  Limerick,  Killaloe,  and  Imleach  lobhair.  At  the 
Synod  of  Kells,  in  1162,  the  Muxuter  Bishopricks,  beside  Cashel,  Emly,  Limerick, 
KilUdoe,  Waterford,  and  Lismore,  include  Cork,  Cloyne,  Boss,  Boscrea,  Iniscatha, 
and  Ardisrt 

[27»] 
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and  Aine,  westward ;  southward  to  Bealacli  Feabhrat,  and  Tolladi 
(on  the  southern  border) ;  westward  to  Feil  and  Tairbeart;  then 
(having  surrounded  the  TJi  Fidgeinte  andXJi  Chonaill)  the  line  crossed 
the  confluence  of  the  Shannon  and  Feigus,  and  ran  (by  the  Latoon 
Eiyer)  to  Cuinche,  to  Quin,  in  Clare,  to  the  cross  on  Bliabh  Uidhe  an 
Riogh  (Glennagross,  above  Limerick),  and  to  the  Dubh  Abhainn,  or 
Blackwater,  in  Clare.  This  covered  the  district  of  Tradraighe,  or 
Tradree,  the  mensal  land  of  the  Dalcassian  Princes,  and  Ui  Aimtid, 
but,  as  their  power  lay  in  both  Bees,  this  was  not  then  felt  as  a  danger. 

In  later  times  the  clergy  dared  the  ban,  which  the  prelates  in  1116 
laid  on  those  removing  the  landmarks,  by  the  absorption  by  £illaloe  of 
the  parishes  in  Clare.  In  1302,  though  the  Norman  power  held 
Tradree,  the  limits  of  Limerick  bishoprick  had  fallen  back  to  the  Six- 
milebridge  River.  After  the  fall  of  the  de  Clares  at  Dysert  O'Dea,  in 
1318,  Limerick  could  only  make  a  disregarded  claim  to  Kilfintimm, 
and  Kilfinaghty,  with  the  Cratloe  Hills,  near  the  city.  It,  however, 
held  Killeely  and  Kilrush,  and  claimed  Eilquane,  and,  perhaps, 
Kiltinanlea ;  the  two  first  still  belong  to  the  Diocese  and  City  of 
Limerick.  Tullylease  was  assigned  to  Cork  between  1201-1291, 
perhaps  in  1206,  when  the  borders  of  Limerick  and  Cork  Comities 
were  ascertained;'  Kilmurrily  and  Scattery  (Iniscatha)  were,  how- 
ever, retained  rather  precariously ;  and  Killaloe  either  retained  or 
recovered  Kilnagariff  and  Stradbally,  or  Castleconnell,  though  it  lost 
Donaghmore.  Eilflntinan  was  recovered  by  Limerick,  and  continned 
to  be  held  down  at  least  to  1805.* 

The  diocese,  accordingly,  differed  from  the  older  Irish  Sees  br 
being  constructed  by  chance  on  purely  artificial  lines.'  It  straggled 
from  its  cathedral,  which  lay  close  to  the  north-east  comer,  souA- 
ward  for  twenty  miles,  and  westward  for  twice  the  distance. 

This  absurdity  was  increased  by  the  union  of  the  Sees  of  Aidfert 

1  See  ♦*  King  John's  Letter"  that  year,  C.S.P.I.,  vol.  i.  289,  as  to  whether 
Kilmallock  lies  in  Limerick  or  Cork.  The  counties  were  only  gradually  established. 
John  de  Lexington  was  Sheriff  of  Munster,  1234 ;  Hugh  de  Barry  was  Sheiiff  of 
Limerick  in  same  year ;  Philip  de  Inteberg  was  Sheriff  of  Munster,  1244.  Of  other 
early  Sheriffs  of  Limerick  we  find— John  de  Muchegros,  1260-1266;  Oliver 
le  Gras  and  Nic  de  Botevyleyn,  1274-1277  ;  John  Tangeley,  1276  ;  Robert  Bagot, 
1280 ;  Walter  Uncle,  1281-1284 ;  James  Keating,  1287 ;  Henry  le  Waleii,  1290. 

>  We  find  the  Vicarage  of  Kilfintenan  treated  as  under  the  Bishop  of  Lunerick 
in  a  terrier  of  1806,  P.B.O.I.,  No.  39. 

3  If  we  compare  the  Deaneries  in  the  Bishoprioks  of  Killaloe,  £mly,and  Limerick, 
we  find  the  first  two  (typical  Irish  sees)  name  the  deaneries  after  tribal  districts 
(Corcovaskin,  Omullod,  Grene,  &c.);  the  last,  after  castles  and  walled  towns. 
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and  Aghadoe,  so  that  the  inland  cathedral  ruled  churches  near  the 
Lakes  of  Xillamey,  ninety  miles  away,  and  others  among  the  spiked 
cliffs  and  towering  mountains  of  Corcaguiney,  on  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  land.  Every  deanery,  and  almost  every  parish,  is  misconstructed 
on  the  same  bad  principle — rarely,  indeed,  is  there  a  centre  to  any  of 
them.  The  only  discoverable  rule  appears  to  be  that  ''  the  centre  is 
at  the  circumference." 

The  oldest  tribal  arrangements  (where  the  TJi  Cathbar  and  XJi 
Corra  lay  in  the  west,  with  the  Gebtini  of  Askeaton,  whose  name, 
Eas  (or  Inis)  Oeibhtine,  is  their  monument ;  the  Huamorian  clan  of 
Asail  lay  round  Dromassell,  or  Tory  Hill,  and  the  Martini  round 
Emly)  are  too  ancient  to  have  affected  the  late  mediaeval  divisions. 

The  old  states — ^Uaithne  Cliach,  Wetheney,  or  Owney ;  Aes  Grein, 
Deisbeg,  and  Atharlach,  or  Aherloe — ^were  included  in  the  county,  but 
were  parts  of  the  See  of  Emly.  I,  therefore,  prefer  to  take  the 
artificial,  but  definite  and  fairly  stable,  division  of  the  County  Limerick 
88  the  base  of  this  survey.  I  would  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Clare 
churches)'  have  taken  the  baronies  as  sub-divisions,  did  not  the  parishes 
in  many  cases  lie  in  two,  sometimes  even  in  three,  baronies.*  Accor- 
dingly, I  am  compelled  to  take  the  deaneries  for  sub-divisions ;  they 
form  a  natural  grouping,  afed  even  still  retain  some  trace  of  having 
heen  founded  on  tribal,  and,  therefore,  at  one  time,  rational  grounds. 

III.  Tfl£  Deakbsies. — Those  of  Limerick  Bishoprick  are  first 
dealt  with.  They  are  (1)  Limerick,  (2)  Adare,  (3)  Eathkeale,  (4) 
Ardagh,  (5)  Ballingarry,  and  (6)  Eilmallock.  We  can  then  give  the 
churches  in  (7)  Owney,  (8)  Grene,  and  (9)  Aherloe  in  Emly  diocese. 
We  will  seek  out  their  origin,  if  possible,  as  they  come  before  us  in  the 
survey.  The  divisions,  as  we  shall  see,  correspond  approximately  to 
the  old  tribe  lands  of  Tuath  Luimneach,  TJi  Cairbre,  Ui  Chonaill, 
Ui  Fidgeinte,  Deisibeg,  TTaithne,  Grian,  and  Atharlach.  They  should 
probably  correspond  more  closely  but  for  the  Norse  and  Norman 
settlements,  and  the  tremendous  expatriation  of  the  TJi  Fidgeinte,  the 
Tji  Cairbre  Aobhdha,  and  the  Eoghanachts,  by  King  Donaldmore 
O'Brien,  in  1178,'  when  he  drove  them  beyond  Mangerton  and 
KiUamey,  and  cleared  the  ground  for  far  more  dangerous  opponents — 
the  de  Burgos  and  the  Geraldines. 

*  Pioc.  R.LA.,  1900,  ser.  3.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  100. 
'  Templebredon  and  other  parishes  even  lie  in  two  counties. 
'  Annals  of  Inisfallen.    Tet  some  writers  express  wonder  that  there  is  no  record 
of  the  Iformani  driving  out  the  Hy  Fidgeinte. 
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lY.  The  Tsibes. — ^As  the  church  diyisioiiB  in  Ireland  ubiulUj 
stereotype  tribal  topography,  we  may  briefly  examine  tiie  tribd 
arrangements  in  the  Diocese  of  Limerick.^  In  the  ''  Danish  "  district 
round  the  City  of  Limerick  lay  some  small  tribes,  roughly  classed  as 
Tuath  Luimneach ;  some  were  possibly  of  Norse  origin.  They  were 
the  Caoille,  whose  name  is  supposed  to  be  embodied  in  Templenacally^ 
the  TJi  Conaing,  who  gave  their  name  to  Carrigogunnell  (Canaic  ui 
gConaing),  and  Castrum  Iconing,  or  Castleconnell ;  the  Ui  MhaiUe,  long 
commemorated  at  Crewally ;  the  TTi  Ciarmhaic  (Eerbys,  or  KerwickB) ; 
the  Othotocor,  near  Crecora';  and  some  others.  The  Dal  Cairbre,  or 
Ui  Cairbre  Aobhdha,  an  important  group  of  tribes,  of  whom  the 
O'Donoyans  were  chiefs,  lay  along  the  Maigue  basin  in  Coahmagh 
and  £enry  (Caenraighe),  and  coyered  the  deanery  of  Adare.  They  at 
one  time  extended  past  Kilmallock'  to  Ardpatrick,^  but  were  pressed 
northward.  On  their  north-west  border  lay  theUiBeagha,  or  UibhBosa, 
at  Beagh  and  Iveross.  The  great  TJi  Fidgeinte'  group  lay  to  the  south ;  a 
branch  of  the  Eir  Tamnaige  gave  its  name  to  Mahoons^,  or  TawnagL 
The  strong  tribes  of  Ui  Chonaill  Gabhra"  extended  to  the  n<»th  of  the 
western  district,  along  the  Deel  and  Slieve  Luachra ;  0  Connelo  retains 
their  name.  The  Cerooithe  long  gave  their  name  to  Tuath  Gortcoythe, 
including  Bathcahill  and  the  neighbouring^  lands  in  Olenquin.^  The 
name  of  the  Corca  muichet  still  appears  on  the  map  as  Oorcomohide. 
A  number  of  other  tribes  (many  belonging  to  the  Ui  Chonaill,  the 


^  Much  of  our  so-called  <*  knowledge  "  of  the  origin  and  affinities  of  the  tribes 
is  doubtful ;  and  as  the  matter  does  not  greatly  affect  this  paper,  I  avoid  all  these 
questions. 

3  Also  giyen  as  O'Cholchur  and  Orthorlothor  (B.  B.  L.,  pp.  44,  96, 100  and  130). 
O'Huidhrin  in  1420  assigned  Crecora  to  O'Cooaing. 

3  KHmallook  is  located  in  Ui  Cairbre  by  the  Calendar  of  Oenghus  at  26  Msrek. 
Hakmys  was  in  0  Carbry,  Plea  Boll  34  of  xzv  £d.  I. 

*  Ardpatraic,  howeyer,  was  *<  among  the  southern  Deisi,"  according  to  the 
«« Tripartite  Life.*' 

^  The  Ui  Fidgeinte  chiefs  claimed  descent  from  Fiach  Fidgente,  grandson  of 
Oilioll  Flanbeg,  king  of  Munster,  e,  300.  The  «  Life  of  St.  Molua/'  of  Clonfert, 
places  them — the  '^Nepotes  Fidgeinte" — *' a  medio  planicie  Mumonie  usqne  ad 
medium  montis  Luachrae  occidente  ad  australem  plagam  fluminis  Synna."  MSS.i 
T.O.D.,  H.  3-17,  says—"  From  Luachair  Briun  toBrurigh." 

«  The  Ui  Chonaill,  or  Ui  Ohabhra,  comprised  the  later  famiUea  of  Ui  Coilean. 
(Collins),  Ui  Flann  Abhra  (Flannery),  and  Maclnneirghe,  the  powerful  family  of 
MacEnery,  of  Castletown.  "Book  of  Bights,"  p.  77.  The  ktter  ehiefs  were, 
however,  descendants  of  the  Dalcassian  king,  Mahon,  elder  brother  of  Brian. 

^  See  Ann.  F.  M.  under  646. 
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Ui  Fidgeinte,  and  other  ancient  confederacies)  were  found  oyer  the 
liter  Desmonds'  lands.  The  O^Farrells  (TJi  Faircheallagh)  were  at 
Grange  and  Dxmtrileagae,^  and  the  TJi  Cathalain  lay  in  TJaithne  Cliach ; 
they  were  supplanted  by  the  Tli  Maolrian  (Kyan  and  Mulryan),  of  the 
nee  of  Cathaoir  Mor.*  ClanwiUiam,  or  Aes  tri  muige,  lay  round 
Caherconlish.  The  Aradha  once  lay  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Saimer, 
or  "  Morning  Btar/'  Biyer.'  They  were  a  Eudrician  race,  and  were 
pressed  back  into  the  hills  by  the  Eoghanachts.  Borne  writers  include 
the  TJi  Ciarmhaic  among  the  Aradha;  but  we  find  them  among  the 
Eoghanachts  at  Aine,  and  at  one  time  at  Carrigogunnell. 

Besides  these  tributary  tribes,  there  were  three  others  who  were 
free  from  all  subsidies  to  the  kings  of  Cashel,  saye  military  seryice — 
the  TJi  Fidgeinte,  the  people  of  Aine  Cliach,  and  the  Dalgcais,  or  Dal- 
cassians.  The  last  were,  as  all  know,  oyer-kings  of  the  district,  with 
the  alternate  right  of  succession  to  Cashel.  The  shadowy  line  of  their 
great  pre-Christian  ancestry  looms  through  the  mist  of  our  earliest 
legends.  On  the  yery  yerge  of  written  history  two  of  their  most 
powerful  kings,  Lughad  M eann  and  Connall  Eachluath,  won  from  the 
kings  of  Connaught  the  eastern  part  of  Clare  (e,  360, 377),  and  rendered 
other  tribes,  the  Corca  Baiscnigh,  and  the  Corca  Modruad,  their  tribu- 
taries. The  Dalcassians,  howeyer,  are  identified  in  later  history,  and 
by  their  greatest  actions,  with  the  alien  land  across  the  Shannon,  to 
which  they  transferred  their  residence,  and  the  name  of  '*Thomond'' 
or  North  Munster/  Two  tribes  of  their  blood,  the  MacEnery s,  descen- 
dants of  King  Mahon,  and  the  O'Briens,  of  Coonagh,  descendants  of  his 
younger  brother,  King  Brian,  howeyer,  still  dwelt  in  Limerick;  and 
towards  the  dose  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  Clare  O'Briens 
obtained  Carrigogunnell  Bock,  which  they  strongly  fortified,  and  gaye 
their  name  to  the  surrounding  district  of  Pubblebrian. 

T.  Thx  English  Cantreds. — ^The  early  English  diyisions  followed 
these  tribal  lines  to  a  large  extent.  In  1290  the  cantreds  were  Any, 
Bruree,    Cromych  (Croom) ;   Esclon  (Pubblebrian)  ;  Fontymchil,  or 


>  BaDyfmiiley  (Ballyharylla,  1462),  in  Grange,  manor  of  Mahoonagh,  and  Car- 
xigftraely  Caatle  (0.  8.  14),  commemorated  thia  tribe,  which  also  gave  its  name 
to  BaUyarrella,  or  Hoont  leyers,  in  County  Clare.  Borne  believe  it  and  the 
TJi  Daibhion  to  be  Martini  Firbolgi. 

*  Book  of  Bights,  p.  45,  note. 

'  Leabbar  na  hUidhre,  p.  83. 

^They  branched  into  the  O'Briens,  Macnamaras,  HacMahons,  O'Gradys, 
O'Beas,  O'Qnins,  and  other  families. 
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Fontemel  (the  name  Buggestiye  of  Fontemel,  in  Dorsetsbiie),^  wbich 
lay  between  Corcomohide  and  Kilmallock ;  it  and  Iniskef  ty  (Gephthine) 
corresponded  to  Connello ;'  lolegar,  or  loregar  (Uregare) ;  0  Garbri 
from  Groom  to  Broree ;'  0  Conyll,  over  Shanid  and  Glenquin ;  Othenach, 
Huheny,  Hutheny,  Wotheny,  Wodeny,  or  Woney,  was  TJaithne,  or 
Oneybeg,  while  the  cantred  of  the  Ostmen  lay  round  Limerick.* 
Half  a  century  later  Adare  had  replaced  Groom,  and  Grelie,  loregar ; 
the  cantreds  of  Ardagh  and  Browry  also  appear.  '^  Crometh"  once 
more  superseded  Adare  in  1377,  and  KilmehaUoc,  Fontymkillin  1381, 
in  which  latter  year  Adare  and  Groom  are  merged  into  the  *'  Lordship '' 
of  the  Earl  of  Kildare. 

Notes  ok  the  Histobt. 

YI.  The  Rise  of  Ghbistiakitt. — This  vast  and  obscure  subject  we 
rather  treat  (in  our  present  most  defective  knowledge)  as  detached 
notes  on  the  early  missionaries  and  church-founders.  Most  of  oar 
material  is  late  and  unreliable.  If  we  accept  the  late  tenth-centaiy 
*'  Tripartite  Life  of  St. Patrick,"^  as  containing  a  base- work  of  authentic 
history,  we  can  give  Patrick's  itinerary  on  his  mission  in  the  Limerick 
district,  about  440.  He  visited  the  Hui  Guanach  (Goonagh),  the 
southern  Deisi  (Deisibog),  Glar,  Gella  rath,  Qrian,  Gell  Tedel  (Kilteely), 
the  Hui  Pidgente,  Gam  Peredaig,'  Domnach  mor  Maige  Aine,  Tirglas 
Sangal  (Singland),  Luimneach,  Pinninne,^  and  Enockpatrick  (near 


^  Cal.  Papal  Letters,  vol.  ii.,  p.  621. 

2  0  Conyl,  %,e.  Hy  Chonaill,  unhroken  down  to  1650 :  now  broken  into  Upper 
and  Lower  Connello,  Shanid,  and  Glenquin  baronies. 

3  Probably  at  one  time  it  covered  much  of  Eenry. 

«  The  villata  Id  1303-4  were,  according  to  the  Irish  <<  Pipe  Bolls,''  Adar, 
6  marcs;  Bathgel,  Iniskefti,  and  Ardagh,  3  m.  each;  Gromech,  5  m.;  Kilmehallok, 
£20  {tie);  Dermochii  (Darragh),  1  m. ;  Natherach  (Aherloe),  28.;  Any,  40s.; 
Grene,  20«. ;  Earkine  (l;s),  40s.  Total,  £39 ;  while  O'Brien,  of  Thomond,  was 
called  on  to  pay  for  16  serrices,  32m. 

^  A  sermon  book  of  the  tenth  century.  I  cite  the  fine  edition  of  Dr.  Whitley 
btokes.  It  probably  preserves  earlier  records ;  but  we  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  it  was  written  as  long  after  the  events  it  discusses  as  we  are  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  that  the  obliterating  Norse  wars  lay  between. 

*  For  Cairn  Feredaig,  see  Dindsenchas  (Bevue  Celtiqui^  1894),  No.  56,  and 
Wars  G.  and  G.  in  967.  It  is  now  Seefin,  in  Coshlea.  Feredach,  of  the  lace  of 
£ber,  was,  it  is  said,  slain  there  by  Tighernmais. 

^  There  was  a  Fenninis  to  the  north  of  Cenn  Febrat  (near  Ardpatrick).  See  the 
"  Colloquy,"  in  «*  Silva  Gadelica,"  II.,  p.  123. 
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Fopes).'  He  did  not  cross  Bliabh  Loachra  into  Kerry,  or  the  Shannon 
into  Thomond.  The  ruling  house  of  the  Dalcassians,  with  Carthan  its 
king,  and  his  son,  Eochy,  receiyed  baptism,  and  produced  eventually 
seTeral  saints  and  church-founders.  One  of  the  first  who  could  call 
himself  Dalcassian,  Dioma,'  son  of  Cass,  founded,  about  400,  a  church 
at  Kildimo,  in  Kenry,  which  site  bears  his  name.  Mainchin,  son  of 
Dioma's  brother,  Sedna,  was  Bishop  of  Luimneach,  probably  the  Tuath 
Lnimneach,  with  influence  in  Clare  and  Connaught.  He  is  reputed 
founder  of  the  oldest  church,  St.  Munchin's,  on  the  island  in  the 
modem  city.  Late  legend  made  his  sister,  Lelia,  the  founder  of  £il- 
leely  Church,  nearly  opposite  the  last,  but  across  the  Shannon.  Rossa, 
another  supposed  sister,  who  [founded  Kilrush,  is  a  still  later  myth, 
derived  from  the  "Ross,"  or  wooded  point,  which  gave  the  little  oratory 
its  name.  The  later  saints  of  Dalcassian  blood  (Brecan,  Molua,  and 
Flazman)  belong  to  Clare.  The  great  St.  Ailbe,  a  contemporary  (if  not, 
as  some  say,  a  precursor)  of  St.  Patrick,  founded  several  churches  at 
Emly  (Imleach  lubhair)  and  in  eastern  Limei-ick  ;  he  died  (it  is  said) 
between  537  and  541 .  Nessan,  the  deacon,  famed  for  his  love  of  truth, 
founded  Mungret  (Mungairit)  in  the  early  sixth  century,  and  died 
about  560.  He  is  mentioned  in  Cummian's  epistle  628,  which  alone 
seems  evidence  for  rejecting  the  too  ingenious  theory  of  a  recent  local 
antiquary  that  Nessan  and  Kieran  were  the  centaurs,  Kessus  and 
Chiron. 

The  most  famous  of  the  abbey-founders,  St.  Ita,'  Mide,  or  Deirdre, 
of  Cluain  Credhail  (named  after  her,  Killite,  or  Killeedy),  died  about 
570.  Her  **  Life  "  seems  fairly  historic,  and  shows  her  to  be  a  woman 
of  commanding  intellect  and  wisdom,  and  the  most  eager  virtue 
and  piety;  a  wise  adviser  and  organiser,  sought  from  afar — an 
earlier  St.  Teresa.  She  is  patroness  of  0  Connello ;  her  churches, 
Killeedy  and  Kilmeedy,  remain. 

Probably  of  the  sixth  century  are  Inghcan  Baoith,  the  patroness  of 
Kilnaboy,'n6ar  Inchiquin,  in  Clare,  and  the  reputed  founder  of  Strand 

^  Vit.  Trip.,  pp.  199,  209.  It  lay  westward  from  Donaghmore,  commanded  a 
Tiew  of  the  "  territories  and  islands  "  of  Thomond,  and  of  **  that  green  island  in 
the  mouth  of  the  sea,"  t.^.,  Iniscatha.  These  conditions  are  only  fulfilled  hy 
Knoekpatrick,  near  Foynes. 

'  Calendar  of  Oenghus  (ed.  Stokes),  Jan.  2. 

*  Calendar  of  Oenghus,  Jan.  16.  Canon  O'Hanlon,  "Lives,"  vol.  i.,  p.  200. 
Cdgan,  Vita  8.  Itae,  Jan.  xt.  Tighemaoh,  <4n  quo  cedderunt  Corcoiche  Mumhan 
per  orationes  Ite  Cluain  Credhail." 

*  See  B.S.A.I.  Journal,  xxiv.,  pp.  26-29. 
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Church;  Toman/  of  Mnngret,  and  Kiltoman,  near  Shanid  Castle; 
Cuirbhin,^  who  taught  among  the  XJi  Fidgeinte ;  Lachtan,  of  Bealach 
Fehrat  and  Murdebhair,  "  a  synod's  diadem  "'  at  Disert  and  Morgans 
churches.  The  very  obscure  Mochealloc,  Dachealloc,  or  Celloc, 
reputed  founder  of  Kilmallock/  maj  be  proyisionally  placed  in  the 
sixth  century,  but  will  be  noted  later  on.  Aedan,  Bishop  of  Ferns, 
visited  the  XJi  Chonail  Gabhra,  and  founded  Cluain  Chlaidech  (probably 
Mahoonagh),  and  possibly  also  Bhanavoha'^  and  Clonca,  where  he  is 
the  traditional  patron;  he  died  about  625.  Oenghus  the  Culdee, 
patron  and,  perhaps,  founder  of  Disert  Oengussa,  near  Croom,  died 
in  812. 

YII.  Fathoks  ksh  Csx7£CH  Namss. — About  100  out  of  nearly  400 
churches  bear  the  prefix  of  **Kil,"  sixteen  of  "Temple,"  three  of 
"  Aglish,"  and  one  of  '<  Donagh."  In  the  Ardagh and Bruree  districts 
all  the  "Temples  "  are  attributed  to  the  Templars ;  and  strange  tales 
are  told  at  Newcastle  and  Eosstemple  of  the  excesses  and  destractioa 
of  that  hapless  order  of  the  church  militant.  The  well-known  pheno- 
menon of  Irish  ecclesiology  that  the  earlier  churches  are  usually  called 
after  their  founders,  rather  than  after  the  Deity,  the  Virgin,  fomgn 
saints,  or  angels,  gives  no  little  value  to  churches  with  personal 
names.  We  compile  a  list  of  these  names  (as  a  supplement  to  the 
founders  and  patrons),  from  the  wells,  "kills,"  and  "temples*' of 
Limerick :  Becan ;  Beinight ;  Bride,  or  Brigid ;  Bruainech,  or  Bronej, 
of  Athlacca ;  Caoide,  of  Eilkeedy ;  Cathlan,  of  Cullan ;  Kiersn,  of 
Cloncagh  and  Eilfinnane;  Cohan;  Colman ;  Colman  mac  Duach; 
Colum,  or  Dacolum;  Comgan;  Coman;  Dioma;  Eany;  Eline; 
Finche,  of  Kilfinny;  Fintan;  Gobban,  or  MacQoban;  Ina;  Ite, 
Hide,  or  Deirdre ;  Lasragh ;  Lelia  ;  Lonan ;  Mainchin ;  Mochealloc, 
DachcUoc,  or  Celloc ;  Mochuda ;  Molua,  of  Ardagh  and  Emlygrennan ; 
Murdebhair,  of  Morgans ;  Onchu,  and  TJltan.     Local  legends  and  the 


^  Calendar  of  Oenghus,  July  25. 

=*  Ihid.,  p.  cxx,  July  20. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  dxii,  clrviii,  Not  3. 

*  Henry  O'Brien  <<  Mysteries,"  &c.,  p.  201,  identifies  this  saint  with  Molooht 
and  stated  that  Eilmallook,  or  Magolicon,  meant  *<  Moloch  Icon,"  from  afluioiis 
image  of  the  <<  horrid  king."  Of  course  later  yisionaries  haTB  adopted  this  theory, 
and  its  appearance  in  recent  literature  calls  for  notice.  Colgan  identiflee  the  sunt 
with  Mochelloc,  of  Cathair  na  Conchaigh,  circa  690. 

^  The  name  is  interesting  in  view  of  his  foundation  of  a  similar  i 
Boithe,  in  County  "Wexford. 
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1410  list,  copied  by  Father  B.  White,  give,  in  addition,  Banban,  of 
Uonagaj ;  Brendan ;  Credan ;  Connao ;  Deriola,  of  Corcomohide ; 
Ethna ;  Gobnet ;  Aedan,  or  Maidoc ;  Molagga,  of  Killinure  ;  Molon,  of 
Tullabrackj ;  Kessan ;  Patrick ;  and  Senan,  who  was  patron  of 
0  Connello,  of  Camus  Chapel,  and  of  the  wells  of  Killonaghan  and 
Cahemany. 

Many  other  churches  derive  their  names  from  natural  features,  as : 
Adare,  Athlacca,  Ballinaclogh,  Crecora,  Clonkeen,  Darragh,  Drom- 
keen,  Gortadroma,  Nantinan,  Bossard,  Shanagolden  (Sean-gualann), 
Tomdeely,  or  Dromdeely,  and  Tullybracky. 

Others  are  named  from  secular  divisions  and  persons,  as  Athen- 
easy  (Deisi),  Ballylanders  (Loundres),  Corcomohide,  Fanningstown, 
Lawrencetown,  Siwardstown  (now  Howardstown),  and  Tankards* 
town. 

Sometimes  the  parish  took  its  name  from  an  ancient  fortress,  as 
Askeaton  (Geph thine), ^  Bruree,  Caheravalley,  Caherconlish,  Caher- 
coniey,  Cahemarry,  Dunmoylan,  Duntrileague,  Knocklong,  Lisma- 
keery,  Bathcahill,  Bathkeale  (Rath  Guala) ;  sometimes  from  a 
Koiman  fortress,  like  Newcastle,  Castle  Roberts,  Castle  Robert 
Boondonill,  and  Castle  Robert  Gore :  the  two  latter  commemorate  two 
Norman  landowners  of  the  early  thirteenth  century. 

The  following  saints  have  the  patronage  of  several  churches  or 
wells -.^Brigid  had  a  church  in  Limerick  City,  with  the  four,  named 
Xilbreedy ;  wells  at  Ardcanny,  Ballingaddy,  Ballinlough,  Fantstown, 
Feohanagh,  and  Knocknagall.^  The  Colmans  were  patrons  of  five 
churches ;  one  of  these,  judging  from  the  patron-day,  must  be  assigned 
to  St.  Colman  mac  Duach.  To  a  Colman,  also,  were  dedicated  Loghil 
and  Cloncoraha,  or  Colman's  Well.  Molua,  of  Clonfert,  had  churches 
at  Ardagh  and  Emlygrenan ;  while  St.  Patrick  was  patron  of  churches 
and  wells  at  Singland,  Donaghmore,  Ardpatrick,  and  Knockpatrick, 
betides  wells  at  Cloncagh,  Duntrileague,  Mungret,  and  Patrickswell. 

Till.  The  Nobsxhek. — We  need  at  present  only  consider  the 
hostile  action  of  the  foreigners  against  the  churches.  This  has  pro-* 
bably  been  much  exaggerated.  It  was  the  hunger  for  gold  rather  than 
mere  fanaticism  that  led  to  the  plunder  of  the  monasteries.  The 
Annals,  written  by  monks,  gave  prominence  to  these  raids,  which 

^  Q«ibhtiDe  and  Briigh  Bigh  fortresses  reserved  to  the  King  of  Muntter,  unit 
902.    *<  Book  of  Righu  "  (ed.  O'DonoTsn),  p.  89,  87. 

'  Perhaps,  also,  Kilcurly,  near  Adare,  called  also  Kilbride  in  the  Fiants. 
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were  probably  mere  episodes  in  a  system  of  general  pluoder.  l?o 
better  evidence  of  toleration  can  be  afforded  than  the  existence  of 
Mnngret,  an  important  college,  with  1500  inhabitants,  near  the  chief 
Korse  settlement  of  the  west,  Limerick.^  It  was  not  destroyed  after 
843,  and  was  in  high  efficiency  sixty  years  later.  We  read  of  no 
Christian  church  in  Limerick  City  till  the  later  eleventh  century.  The 
Eddie  religion  borrowed  many  hints  from  Christianity;  probably 
Eingsley  is  not  far  astray  when  he  makes  the  Ostdane  King  of  Water- 
ford  swear  to  Hereward,  "  By  the  White  Christ,  and  by  Sieipnir, 
Odin's  eight-legged  horse."  Torgeis  and  his  wife  Odda  seized  Armagh 
and  Clonmacnoise,  rather  for  policy  than  anti-Christian  motives.  In 
the  fierce  wars  of  the  I^orse  with  the  Irish  princes  doubtless  great 
destruction  fell  on  the  religious  centres ;  the  clergy  suffered  with  the 
laity,  but  any  deliberate  persecution  of  them  for  their  religion  has  yet 
to  be  proved.' 

The  first  blow  fell  on  Mungret  Abbey,  which  was  plundered  in 
802.  Then  in  834  a  great  fleet  sailed  up  the  ''  Luimneach,"  and 
armed  bands  wasted  Corcovaskin  and  Tradree,  in  Clare,  and  bnmed 
and  plundered  Mungret.  Drunk  with  success,  they  raided  the  westen 
districts  to  Senati  (Shanid),  and  were  met  by  the  TTi  Chonaill,  rein- 
forced, none  too  soon,  by  the  TJi  Fidgeinti,  who  defeated  the  foreigners 
with  such  loss  that ''  the  slaughter  could  not  be  counted."  Again,  in 
840  and  843,  Mungret  was  plundered ;  and  two  years  later  a  '*  sea-cafit 
flood  "  of  foreigners  swept  over  the  border,  and  plundered  St.  Ita's 
Convent,  at  Killeedy  and  Cuil  Emhni  ;  on  they  marched  till  a  second 
swarm,  which  had  landed  at  Limerick,  joined  them,  and  £mly  and 
the  Martini,  the  last  Firbolg  state,  fell  before  them.  In  this  raid 
Forannan,  the  coarb  of  Armagh,  who  had  fled  for  safety  to  the  lemote 
Cluain  Gomairdi,  or  Colmanswell,  was  captured,  taken  to  Limerick,  and 
the  shrine  of  St.  Patrick  broken  ;  probably  only  the  golden  mountings 
were  torn  off,  for,  after  the  death  of  Turgeis,  the  coarb  returned  unhurt 
to  Armagh,  and  repaired  the  shrine — ^farther  proof  of  the  moderation  of 
his  captors.  Numbers  of  churches,  however,  perished,  '^  much  indeed 
of  evil  ....  did  they  (the  Norse)  receive,  and  much  was  received  bj 

1  This  has  been  noticed  by  FitEOerald  and  MacGregor  in  their  *<  Histoiy  of 
Limerick,''  a  book  of  deeper  thought  and  wider  views  for  its  age  than  miny  s 
recent  county  history. 

-  In  none  of  the  districts  infested  by  the  Norse  are  there  fewer  traces  of  their 
power  than  in  Ireland.  No  undoubted  runic  inscriptions  on  stone,  and  only  ooe 
on  metal ;  no  undoubted  remains  of  churches,  and  only  one  castle ;  no  undonbtsd 
"  Danish  forts ;  *'  few  undoubted  burial-places. 
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them  (the  Irish)  in  those  years  which  is  not  recorded  at  all/'^  In 
866  eastern  Limerick  and  the  Deisi  were  ravaged,  and  Emly  burned  ^ 
then  the  ''fair*'  and  "dark  foreigners"  quarrelled,  and  '*the  land 
had  rest  forty  years." 

In  916  wars  again  commenced;  H.acon,  Tamar,  and  Otter  raided 
the  Ui  Chonaill  and  TJaithne ;  the  duns  were  attacked,  the  churches 
raTaged,  and  the  shrines  and  books  <'  broken  and  torn."  The  Danes 
were  checked  in  943  by  Ceallachan,  King  of  Cashel,  and  Kennedy, 
King  of  the  Dalcassians,  of  Thomond,  in  the  fierce  battle  of  Singland 
(Saingeal),  at  Limerick.  A  generation  later,  Kennedy's  sons,  Mahon 
and  Brian,  weakened  the  foreigners  in  the  battle  of  Solloghod  (Sulchoit), 
964,  and  took  Limerick.  The  punishment  of  the  Danes'  allies,  the 
Hi  Enna  and  TJi  Pidgeinte,  who  hated  the  Dalcassians,  and  ''  the  red 
slaughter  of  the  foreigners"  at  Shanagolden,  took  place  in  968.^ 
Though  the  victory  of  Clontarf  was  little  better  than  a  drawn  battle, 
and  left  the  Dalcassians  sorely  crippled,  the  Danish  towns,  after  1014, 
never  became  centres  of  tyranny,  and  the  logic  of  fortune  turned  the 
Danes  in  the  cities  towards  the  Christian  faith.'  The  next  Teutonic 
invaders  found  an  Irish  king  and  a  Danish  bishop  ruling  the  old 
Norse  town;  and  round  its  walk,  in  the  "Cantred  of  the  Ostmen,"  a 
Banish  population  of  some  importance.  Long  after  the  O'Briens  had 
fallen  back  behind  the  Shannon,  long  after  even  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  Norse  names — Harold,  Bweyn,  Siward,^  Hereward, 
Sitric,  Thursteyn,  Thordelb,'  and  others — some  even  subsisting  to  our 
time,  remind  us  that  the  northern  blood  still  flowed  in  the  veins  of  the 
citizens  of  Limerick. 


1  Wan  of  the  Gaedhil  with  the  Gaill,  p.  16. 

'  For  aU  this  section,  besides  the  various  Annals,  see  the  **  Wars  of  the  GaedhU 
lilh  the  GaiU  "  (ed.  Todd),  pp.  6.  9,  15,  19,  26,  39,  49,  61,  77. 

'The  ** Norse"  rulers  of  Limerick  were  Omphile;  Barith  (Ghron.  Sect.); 
iTsr,  S53  ;  Sitric,  slain  896;  CoUa,  son  of  Barith,  908  ;  Tomar  mac  Elgi,  <<King 
of  Denmark  and  East  Anglia,"  ruled  Limerick  for  eight  years,  931 ;  Colla,  grand- 
<on  of  Ivar  (leader),  and  Amlav,  940 ;  Ivar,  grandson  of  Ivar,  939 ;  Harold^ 
Snndsonof  Ivar,  940;  Ivar,  942;  Olfin,  then  Harold,  968;  Magnus,  or  Maris 
(goremor),  fell  at  Sulchoit  In  1104  Murcheartach  O'Brien,  King  of  Ireland,  built 
ft  palace  in  Limerick,  1171 ;  Cormac  MacCarthy  burned  the  market-place,  and  half 
the  fort  of  Limerick.  Much  may  be  learned  from  *<  the  Norsemen  of  Limerick," 
by  Rev.  T.  Lee,  E.S.A.I.,  1889,  xix.,  p.  227,  Worsaae,  &c. 

*  Syward  was  prepositus  of  Limerick  in  1201  (M.  f.  H.).  We  find  two  mayors, 
Siward  Minutor  and  Siward  de  Feredona,  in  1214-1216. 

«  As  in  ''Mikells  Tworedell,  "  in  Muiigret  (D.S.A.),  and  the  *'  Bog  of  Twore- 
dell"  {lb.,  11). 
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IX.  TheNobmav  Escoeds. — The  pre-Norman  sources  for  theliistoij 
of  the  Limerick  churches  are  scanty  and  often  doubtful ;  much  of  the 
<< Annals/'  the  ''Warsof  thcGaedhil  with  the  Gaill,"  and  the  ''LiTe« 
of  the  Saints,"  are  either  brief  entries,  or,  in  the  latter  stories,  state- 
ments of  legends,  many  doubtless  of  late  and  valueless  origin.  When, 
however,  we  reach  the  English  period,  we  get  a  mass  of  very  full  and 
valuable  information  from  the  Bolls,  State  Papers,  and  the  Register  of 
the  Deans  of  Limerick,  called  the  "  Black  Book."  The  usual  statement 
is  that  this  was  copied  after  1400  by  Bishop  Cornelius  O'Dea;  paleo- 
graphers rather  incline  to  put  the  earlier  handwriting  at  least  twenty 
years  sooner.  It  commences  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Brictius  (11 92-1 1 94) 
with  several  deeds  (two  of  the  greatest  importance)  of  the  sucoeeding 
prelates.  The  main  collection  of  deeds  belongs  to  the  times  of  the 
Bishops  Hubert,  Bobert,  and  Geoffrey  (1223-1307).  After  these  ve 
find  a  few  isolated  deeds  of  Bishops  Bobert  and  Eustace  (1307-1336); 
none  of  their  immediate  successors,  save  one  of  the  bishops,  Stephen,  aie 
represented.  Then  we  find  at  the  end  several  important  surveys  and 
documents  of  Bishop  Cornelius  (1400-1420),  and  a  few  deeds  of  the 
early  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries,  ending  with  Bishop 
Bernard,  to  1619.  The  last  Protestant  bishop  who  held  the  book  was 
Br.  George  Webb ;  he  died  in  Limerick  Castle,  which  was  besieged 
by  the  Confederates,  into  whose  hands  the  Black  Book  passed^  at  the 
capitulation,  1642.  It  was  eventually  lent  by  the  Boman  Cathohc 
Bishop  of  Limerick,  Dr.  Eyan,  to  Br.  Benehan,  for  the  latter's  History 
of  the  Bishops,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the  Libraxj 
of  Maynooth.  It  is  a  well-preserved  volume  of  parchment,  the  pages 
10  inches  by  7  inches,  with  usually  twenty-six  lines  in  each  page  in  the 
earlier,  and  thirty-three  in  the  later,  portion.' 

The  documents  from  O'Bea  down  are  much  defaced;  fortunately 
Adams'  copies,  now  in  possession  of  the  Protestant  bishops,  seem  veij 
correct,  so  far  as  I  can  check  them  with  Br.  Beeves'  copy  of  the  por- 
tions legible  in  the  original. 

Several  important  documents  relating  to  Eilmallock  are  undatable. 
They  give  minute  details  of  the  streets  and  grounds  in  the  town.  If 
we  consider  certain  persons  as  identified  with  others  in  other  deeds  in 
the  same  collection,  the  Eilmallock  deeds  may  date  about  1280. 

1  See  B.S.A.I.,  zzziv.,  pp.  176,  186.  It  is  iateresting  to  note  that  the  Con- 
federates allowed  the  inhabitants  of  Aakeaton  Castle  to  take  half  their  bo<^ 
A.S.A.I.,xxxiii.,  p.  168. 

s  See  Third  Report  of  Hist  MSS.  Commission,  p.  434. 
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X.  The  iHQiTiBiTXoirs  ako  Yishations. — These  are  exceptionally 
satUfactory  and  numerous.  We  have  William  de  Burgo's  and  Miler 
Rte  Henry's  deeds,  1200-1201 ;  Bishop  Donat's  Ordinance,  1204; 
the  Papal  Taxations,  1291  and  1302  ;  O'Dea's  Visitations  and  Taxa- 
tion, 1410  and  1418-22;  Peyton's  Survey,  1686;  the  Valor  Benefi- 
doram,  1591  ;  the  Royal  Visitations  of  1615  (two)  and  1633,  and  the 
all-important  Down  Survey  and  Civil  Survey  of  1655-57.  These  are 
folly  utilised  in  this  present  survey,  but  the  first  is  so  important  that 
it  demands  separate  notice.  It  was  taken  in  1201  by  the  Justiciary 
Heyler  fitz  Henry,  with  a  jury  of  twelve  Englishmen,  twelve  Ostmen, 
and  twelve  Irishmen,  and  is  based  on  a  slightly  earlier  list  made  by 
the  Gk)vemor,  William  de  Burgo.^ 

It  gives  the  churches  and  lands  of  the  See  as — Imlechdromggi 
(iSmlygrenan),  Eylmechelloc  (Eilmallock),  Eyllnacomarba,  Ardmac- 
wdan,'  Brugrig  nursi  (Bruree),  Ardpattric,  Eellcomgan'  (Hakmys), 
Calathawa,^  Cluencomarda  (Golmanswell),  Tellachless  (Tullylease,  in 
County  Cork),'  Eelldeochaliathin  (Eillagholeghan),  Cluencrema  (Clon- 
crew),  DmmcoUechaellir  (Dromcolliher),  Cluenolaidmech^  (Mahoo- 
ii>gh),  Cluonelti  (Clonelti),  Cluonkai  (Cloncagh),  Eellite  (Killeedy), 
Aidachad  (Ardagh),  Eellmurille  (Kilmurrily,  in  County  Kerry), 
Eellergussa  (Eilfergus),  Magmor^,  Belachdroma,  Lemchaell  (LoghiU), 
Ardnnwzr  (Ardineer  townland),^  Disuurt,  Murdewar  (Disert  and  Mor- 
gans), Sengola  (Shanagolden),  Tonndaili  (Tomdeely),  Inriasc'  (Inis- 
kefty,  Askeaton),  Inyscathidch  (Iniscatha,  or  Scattery),  Kellscanill 

^  It  IB  publiibed  in  faorimile  by  Sir  John  Gilbert  in  *'  Faceimilea  of  the  National 
H8S.  of  Ireland,"  vol.  iii.,  seotion  L. 

'  Ardmafaelan  Church,  1418.  Ardmuillain,  or  Ardewelain,  1410  ;  noted  by 
Father  White  as  <*  forgotten,"  in  1660  ;  Ai^evolan,  in  1615. 

>  Kylecomwohan,  claimed  by  Margaret*  de  BreetoU,  1298.  Plea  Roll  46  of 
xxriL  Ed.  I.,  UL  28. 

*  Pflriiapa  Oallahow,  in  Glonorew. 

*  We  miut,  howeyer,  remember  there  was  a  ^*  Towlowglass  "  at  Eyllfarisa  or 
Kitfergus,  in  Toghe  GUnoorbrye,  in  1686,  Peyton,  p.  106. 

*  The  Cluain  Glaidech  of  the  <'  Life  of  St.  Aedan.*'  This  Inquisition  marks  it 
as  Mahoonagh,.  not  as  Glonoagh,  which  appears  here  as  Gluonkai.  Perhaps  Cluain 
Claidech  survived  in  Gluayn  Cliete  (Nob.  50,  61,  83) ;  in  1567  and  1597  it  does 
not,  however,  appear  in  Peyton's  Survey.  Clonekurvane  and  Clonefemagh  adjoin 
Hahoonagh,  1586. 

^  Peyton,  p.  174,  gives  Maymoore  in  Temple  Glee  or  Athea,  1686.  Atheaand 
Moxnore  were  granted  to  B.  Gollum,  1595 ;  perhaps  the  last  is  the  Magmor  of 
1201. 

^  Aidynwyr,  next  LeamkaUl,  or  Loghill,  in  de  Bupefort's  rental,  1 336.  See  also 
giant  of  the  Bishop  of  limerick  (1216-23),  Ecc  de  Ardumir  (B.  B.  L.,  p.  114). 
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(Kilscazmell),  Claonech  (Clonagh),  RathnaBcir  (Batiinaaer),  Eellmac- 
lugna  (Eilmacluana  or  Cappaghy,  Claonsiebra  (Glonslubpe),  Broche- 
tarsna  (Drehidtarsna),  Eellnafidnaigi  (Kilfinny),  Disirtengusa  (Dyaert, 
near  Groom),  Eyllinatan  (Killeenoghty),  Tullachbraci  (ToUabracky), 
Eellcharli  (Kilcurlej,  near  Adare),  Eelldima  (Eildimo),  Eellalathoa 
(Eillulta),'  Eellcliumam  (Eilcoman),  Ardcatni  (Ardcanny),  Eellda- 
cholnm  (Collam),  Eellmacgoban  (Eilgobbin),  Eellnacballidd  (Eelna- 
callye,  in  Elmpark),  Atnid  (Anhid  ?),  Mungaret  (Mungret),  Imbeolchi- 
mir;  inEschluona^'are  Balldorchun,  Baliliihibebon,Rathen,Baencium, 
and  Balyhichnim ;  Dounnachmor  (Donaghmore),  Sengel  (Singed), 
Incbicoman,  Eellcbuan  (Eilqnane,  County  Clare),  Eelliednn 
(Eilleely?),  Eellross  (Eilmsb).  Yarious  churcbes  in  Limerick— 
St.  Mancbucbini  (Muncbins),  witb  Earragicdacbam  and  Eelldaiii; 
St.Brigid,  St.  Jobn,  St.  Peter,  St.  Martin,  St.  Micbael,  St.  Mar,  Botonda, 
St.  Nicbolas;  Claronaedugain,  Munimdartba,  Cluonidnblacb,  Mun- 
tiricbroidir,  Inergine,  Imailidinn,  (Crewally,  or  Ballyclogb),  Balncb- 
tbam,  Formail-iart,  Magdublacna,  Balimurcbada,  Balicborcborcnm, 
Catbirdubdulic  ( Caber avally),  Eelloncbon  (Eillonagbon),  Balisml- 
cbadtba,  tbe  fisbery  of  Coradgwr  (Coragower),  and  tbe  mill  near  the 
city,  fisb,  tytbes,  &c.  Tbougb  several  important  cburcbes,  such  as 
AdbE^e,  Eatbkeale,  Eilpeacon,  EiMnnane,  Croom,  &c.,  do  not  appear 
in  tbis  list,  it  sbows  tbat  tbe  leading  parisbes  were  already  recog- 
nised. 

XI.  The  Papal  Taxaiiokb  (1291-1302).— Tbese  being  abeadj 
publisbed,  tbougb  witb  great  inaccuracies,  may  be  consulted  in  tht 
Calendar  of  Documents  relating  to  Ireland  ;  but  tbe  endless  list  of 
corrigenda  is  more  important  tban  tbe  *'  text."  We  only  notice  the 
1302  list  bere,  because  it  preserves  a  record  of  a  raid  over  wbich  tbe 
annalists  and  bistorians  keep  (so  far  as  I  know)  absolute  silence.* 

Tbis  destruction  fell  beavily  on  tbe  cburcbes  of  soutb-west  Limerick, 
and  may  be  traced  by  tbe  grim  entries  *'  wasted  by  tbe  war "  after 


1  See,  e.ff.,  Do  Kupefort's  Kental,  1336  (B.  B.  L.,  pp.  138-140). 

'  Killenalotar  or  Kilulta. 

^  The  northern  part  of  Eilkeedy  parish. 

^  How  imperfect  and  partial  are  our  Annals  U  evident  when  we  note  that  tk 
driving  out  of  the  great  tribes  of  south-western  Limerick,  in  1178,  only  appeanio 
the  *'  Annals  of  Innisfallen."  This  <'  war  "  in  western  Limerick,  ante  1302,  only 
appears  in  Rolls  and  the  Papal  Taxation  ;  and  Torlough  O'Brien's  great  raid  cm 
Caherconlifih  and  Grene,  all  over  eastern  Limerick  and  northern  Tipperaiy,  ia 
1286-6,  is  only  found  in  the  '<  Wars  of  Torlough  "  and  the  Bolls. 
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certain  church  names  in  the  Taxation  of  1302.  It  extended  from 
Abbeyfeale  to  Kilfinny,  along  the  south  of  0  Connello,  and  was  appa- 
rently stopped  hy  the  castles  of  Shanid,  Doondonnell,  Askeaton, 
Groom,  and  Adare,^  but  not  by  Newcastle.  The  destroyed  churches 
were— Corcomohide,  Mahoonagh,  Moyalthi,  Cloncagh,  Bally hahiU, 
DromcoUiher,  Cloncrew,  Clonelty,  Newgrange,  Newcastle,  Eathcahill, 
Killagholeghan,  Killeedy,  Killilagh,  Peel,  the  Chapel  of  Montemale- 
dictionis,  and  the  churches  of  Clonshire,  Kilmaclou,  and  Kilfinny.  A 
lesser  raid  along  the  western  border  destroyed  the  churches  of  Eil- 
mnrrily,  Loghill,  and  Kilfergus.'  It  is  remarkable  that,  while  the 
fierce  wars  of  the  de  Clares  and  O'Briens  during  forty  years  seem 
to  have  rarely  injured,  and  only  twice  destroyed,  churches,'  the 
annalists  and  historians  pass  over  in  complete  silence  that  fierce  war 
which  wasted,  with  fire  and  sword,  a  tract  of  country  twenty-six  miles 
long  and  sixteen  to  eighteen  miles  wide ;  that  spared  the  churches  as 
little  as  the  English  manors,  and  "  burned  with  fire  the  houses  of 
Gfod  in  the  land  "  to  the  number  of  two  and  twenty. 

XII.  Collapse  of  the  Ekglish  Foweb. — It  has  become  a  common- 
place that  the  collapse  of  the  English  power  in  western  Ireland  dated 
from  the  Bruces'  invasion,  and  the  weak  reign  of  Edward  II.  No 
donbt  these  events  helped  to  hasten  its  end  ;  but  the  germs  of  its  mortal 
illness  are  discoverable  even  in  the  strong  reign  of  Edward  I.  At  that 
time  the  system  of  government  was  (in  the  district  we  are  consider- 
ing) of  the  greatest  complication.  We  find  ^*  chapters,"  or  groups  of 
parishes,  with  elaborate  local  government,  looking  after  the  roads  and 
bridges,  after  outlaws  and  thieves.  Then  came  coroners'  districts, 
and  baronial  divisions,  and  free  towns,  like  Limerick  and  Eilmallock, 
and  courts-Christian,  held  anywhere  as  the  church  authorities  saw 
fit ;  while  bailiffs,  governors,  the  escheator,  the  coroner,  the  king's 
judges,  and  higher  officers  of  the  Crown  intervened  on  every  occasion. 
No  one  could  be  detected  using  a  quern,  or  burying  a  body  that 
the  coroner  had  not  seen ;  a  wooden  bridge  could  not  show  signs  of 
GoUapse ;  the  foxes  at  Kilcosgrave  could  not  devour  an  unusual  number 
of  rabbits  in  a  warren ;  a  man  could  not  be  drowned  by  falling  into  a 
river  off  a  restless  horse,  or  get  killed  by  a  mill-wheel ;  a  criminal 
could  not  escape  from  a  church — but  the  authorities  were  on  the  alert, 

^  Adare  vill  is,  boweyer,  retunied  as  **  wasted  by  the  war"  in  an  Inqiusition 
of  1329. 

»  C.8.P.I.,  1302,  p.  289. 

*  **  Wan  of  Torlough,"  Annals  of  Innisfallen. 

».X.A.  PBOC.»  VOL.  XXV.,  SEC.  c]  [28] 
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and  xnakmg  reports  and  inquiBitions,  prosecnting  innocent  peisona, 
fining  parifihes,  and  oonfiBcating  the  horse,  or  mill-wheel,  to  the  Crown. 
Beside  this,  any  lady  of  property,  who  was  (as  often  happened) 
untimely  bereaved  of  her  husband  by  the  wars,  was  rarely  left  Icmgin 
her  widowhood,  and  every  extra  marriage  raised  dower  questions  of 
fearful  complexity.  The  result  of  all  this  paternal  government  wis  an 
unending  swarm  of  little  stinging  lawsuits,  sucking  the  blood,  and 
breaking  the  peace  of  the  community.  While  the  English  settlen 
were  incessantly  worried  by  English  law  and  government,  there  also 
lay  around  them  fierce  Irish  tribes  in  the  mountains  and  foiesti, 
waiting  opportunity  for  a  raid  ;  while  underneath  the  settlers  lay  the 
oppressed  Irish  serfs,  always  strong  and  dangerous  the  moment  the 
strong  hand  relaxed.^  Add  to  all  these  social  ulcers  the  manon, 
^'  worked  "  by  and  for  the  government  during  minorities,  the  hostility 
of  the  higher  native  clei^  to  the  English,'  and  the  burdens  of  debt 
to  Italian  banking  firms,'  and  we  have  all  the  material  for  the 
collapse  before  any  open  break  appeared. 

In  northern  Munster  the  de  Clares  figure,  especially,  as  the  *'  evil 
angels  "  of  this  time ;  their  large  manors  involved  them  in  endless 
lawsuits,  and  made  the  de  Burgos  and  other  strong  nobles  seek  to  aid 
the  Irish  against  the  unloved  house  of  de  Clare.  Thomas  de  Claze's 
wars  with  the  O'Briens  brought  the  formidable  King  Torlough  with 
all  his  tribes  down  upon  eastern  Limerick  and  northern  Tipperary, 
about  1285.  Caherconlish  Grene,  Latteragh,  and  other  towns  and 
castles  were  reduced  to  blackened  ruins  by  fire  and  sword.  Gilbert 
de  Clare,  owing  to  his  long  minority  and  his  early  death,  took  no  part 
in  the  struggle ;  but  his  brother,  Richard,  stirred  up  another  O'fi^ea 
war  which,  after  eight  years,  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  himself,  his  son, 
and  his  best  knights,  the  destruction  of  the  English  colony  in  Thomond, 

^  I  found  these  deductions  on  the  Irish  Pipe  Rolls  and  Plea  Rolls  (which  tdl 
the  story  of  over-government  with  great  deamess),  on  the  Inquisitioiis,  and  on 
certain  deeds.  The  '<  Wara  of  Torlough  "  also  shows  the  ill-feeling  of  various 
Kngliah  harons  towards  each  other.  The  C.S.P.I.  give  most  of  the  other  pobu 
in  this  section. 

'  The  Abbot  of  Magio,  0.^.,  in  Pleas  of  Parliament,  Easter,  zxzy  £d.  I. ; 
Alienation  of  the  Abbey  Goods,  chiefly  to  maintain  the  hatred  of  the  En^idi 
tongue  (mazime  in  odium  lingue  anglicane  ad  manutenendum),  leat  'Rtij^iali  mooks 
should  remain.  The  Abbot  of  Wetheney  harboured  Irish  enemies  and  rebels  of  ths 
king,  1290  (C.S.P.I.,  vol.  iii.  (802),  &c. 

^  E.g,i  I  find  in  the  Plea  Rolls,  1287,  Eliseus  de  Lucca;  in  the  C.8.P.I., 
1286-92,  the  Ricardi ;  the  Rapundi,  the  Advocata,  the  Huberti,  and  the  Oosa  of 
Plorenoe;  the  G]arentes  of  Pistoia;  the  Luoca  merchuits,  Amanati  and  Chimbaidi. 
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and  the  weakening  of  the  few  Irish  allies  of  the  English.  Along 
with  this  disastrous  war  came  the  Scotch  invasion.  As  the  Braces 
approached  Limerick,  all  the  Irish  in  Desmond  rose  **  in  hostility  to 
the  king  and  his  faithful  subjects.*'  The  O'Donegans  (tenants  of 
Maurice  fitz  Thomas)  at  Bathkeale,  rose  and  destroyed  Newcastle,  in 
Oconyll,  BO  that  Fitz  Thomas  had  to  bring  against  them  a  force  sorely 
needed  elsewhere.^  The  great  muster  against  the  Scotch,  meanwhile, 
lay  at  Ludden,  without  striking  a  blow,  while  the  Scotch  insulted  the 
City  of  Limerick,  and  lay  almost  unmolested  at  Castleconnell,  ldl5« 
Then  the  invasion  ebbed,  and  Edward  Bruce  fell  at  Dundalk,  unla- 
mented  by  the  Irish  he  came  to  assist.  These  events  seem  to  have 
told  even  against  the  writers  of  deeds  and  registers.  The  deeds  in 
the  Black  Book,  and  the  entries  of  Limerick  lawsuits  in  the  Flea  BoUa, 
became  very  few,  and  the  records  dwindle  almostto  nothing  after  the 
dose  of  the  century.  The  power  of  the  Earls  of  Desmond  next  rose 
to  that  height  from  which  all  the  forces  of  the  Crown  alone  deposed  it, 
after  several  years'  war,  and  the  desolation  of  a  province  in  1 586.  Other 
traces  of  government,  save  in  the  fortified  towns,  are  almost  impossible 
to  discover. 

Limerick  received  a  heavy  blow  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.*  In  1369  Garrett,  Earl  of  Desmond,  endeavoured  to  support 
O'Brien,  of  Thomond,  who  had  been  deposed  by  his  nephew,  Brian.' 
Before  the  English  army  could  be  got  together  in  proper  force,  the 
formidable  host  of  Thomond  was  at  Monastemenagh  Abbey.  Desmond 
attacked,  received  a  crushing  defeat,  and  was  dragged  out  of  sanctuary. 
There  was  complete  demoralisation  among  the  English ;  Limerick 
opened  its  gates  to  the  victors,  and  was  partly  burned:  Sioda 
Hacnamara  was  made  Governor,  and  his  clan  plundered  even  the  books 
and  plate  of  the  cathedral.  It  was,  however,  only  a  momentary 
success  :  the  citizens  rose  and  slew  Sioda,  while  Sir  William  de 
Wyndesore  brought  up  troops,  and  made  the  Macnamaras  restore  the 
"  books,  ornaments,  and  chalices  "  of  St.  Mary's.^ 


1  PIm  Bolls,  124  of  xi  Ed.  II.,  m.  44. 

*  In  1358  Catherkenlyahe  had  a  grant  of  murage  for  twenty  years,  "  as  lying 
<m  the  marches,  with  the  Irish  rebels  on  every  aide,  and  liable  to  their  incunionfl. 
Charter  of  £d.  III.,  Nov.  9th,  1358. 

'  Known  to  history  as  "  Brian  of  the  battle  of  (Monaster  an)  Aenagh,*'  from 
his  victory  over  Desmond. 

«  Annals  P.M.,  1370.  Fitzgerald  and  Macgreg;or's  <<  History  of  Limerick," 
vol.  ii.,  p.  84;  Journal  R.S.A.I.,  vol.  zix.  (1889),  p.  234.  Also  the  facsimile  of 
aa  entry  relating  to  this  war  in  **  National  MSS.  of  Ireland,"  ToL  iii..  No.  lit. 

[28»] 
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The  reign  of  Edward  III.,  however,  was  destmed  to  end  in  diflaster 
for  the  English  colony  in  Ireland ;  the  Macnamaras  inflicted  a  disas- 
trous defeat  on  Clanrickard.  Even  in  the  records  of  the  Chancerj 
Bolls  of  1377^  this  war  has  left  its  mark.  The  '*  dry  bones  live  " ;  we 
seem  to  see  the  stir  of  the  government,  the  march  of  the  nobles  and 
knights,  the  foot-soldiers,  hobilers,  and  archers,  the  great  droves  of 
oxen,  heifers,  horses  and  carriages  converging  on  Limerick.  Hessen- 
gers  fly  with  letters  to  the  leading  men,  and  sapplies  are  <' comman- 
deered "  on  every  side.  The  mayor  and  citizens  of  Limerick  take 
heart,  and  work  energetically ;  rumours  fly  about  what "  O'Brien  and 
Macomarth  "  and  the  other  fierce  chiefs  are  doing  to  the  north  of  the 
river.  Everything  foretells  a  great  war — ^perhaps  the  reduction  of 
Thomond,  when — ^nothing  further  is  done,  and  the  army  disbands.  It 
was  the  last  flicker  of  the  fire  of  the  Flantagenets ;  henceforth  the 
main  ''  victories  "  will  be  nominal  submissions  of  Irish  chiefs  to  the 
Crown,  with  presents  of  falcons  and  hounds,*  and  peace  obtained  bj 
the  Limerick  citizens  only  by  paying  rent  and  blackmail  to  the 
neighbouring  chiefs.  The  documents  relating  even  to  church  matten 
dwindle  to  nothing,  till  the  energetic  reign  of  Henry  YIIL  and  his 
vast  changes  in  Church  and  State  flood  us  once  more  with  records,  for 
nearly  all  the  fifteenth  and  a  third  of  the  sixteenth  century  remain 
nearly  blank  in  our  rolls  and  cartularies. 

This  is  the  more  remarkable  that  in  Limerick  (as  in  Clare,'  and 
elsewhere  in  western  Ireland)  numerous  churches  and  monasteiies 
were  extensively  re-edified  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  peel  towers, 
with  identical  architectural  features  to  those  found  in  the  churches, 
remain  everywhere.  Save  in  the  cases  of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral  and 
the  Franciscan  Convent  at  Adare,  the  builders  and  dates  of  these  works 
go  unrecorded  by  annalist  or  notary. 

After  the  dissolution  the  churches,  with  very  few  exceptions,  fell 
to  ruin,  and  no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  till  the  dap  of 
Bishop  Bernard  to  reconstitute  the  churches  and  cathedral  of  the  war- 
wasted  City  and  County  of  Limerick,  half  depopulated  after  the 
frightful  Desmond  wars. 

^  Calendar  of  Chancery  BolLi,  &c.,  of  Ireland. 

^E.g,  Bryen  0*firyan  Piinceps  Thotomon  de  canibs  et  falconibs  Mem.  Scat 
Term  S.  Trin.,  xviii  Kic.  II. 

3  See  Proc.  R.I.A.,  Ser.  iiL,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  llf-117.  It  is  strange  to  find  the 
windows,  doors,  and  other  features  in  the  greater  castles  {e^.,  Adare  and  Askeaton) 
practically  identical  with  those  in  the  monasteries,  just  as  in  tbe  similar  features  in 
the  peel  towers  and  lesser  churches. 
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FiwAL  Notes. 

Xin.  The  Pbebeitds. — ^Before  giving  the  survey  of  the  churches, 
it  may  be  helpful  to  collect  into  almost  dry  lists  notes  on  the 
prebends,  monasteries,  and  impropriations,  and  lists  of  the  bishops. 
In  1204  Bishop  Donat  (B.B.L.,  p.  108)  appointed  that  the  cathedral, 
with  the  tythes  of  Cotheann,  profits  on  wills,  oblations,  &c.,  and  the 
churches  of  Eilmnrry,  St.  Martin,  in  Limerick,  Douenathmor,  and 
EiUiadeh,  should  support  the  bishop.  The  dean  was  to  hold  the 
Chnrch  of  St.  John,  below  the  city,  Kildacolu  (Collam),  Kildimo,  and 
Ardach.  The  chanter  was  given  Sengol  (Shanagolden),  Ardinir,  and 
Rathnaser  as  prebend.  The  treasurer  was  given  Sengol  (Singland), 
Ratbgerallan,'  Drommohiba,  and  certain  fisheries.  To  the  four  canons 
and  prebends  were  respectively  given — Mungaret,  Kathirdufduli,  and 
Killonechon,  St.  Manchinus,  and  the  benefices  of  Ballimurchada, 
Ardchatin  (Ardcanny),  and  certain  lands.  Portions  from  the  common 
stock  were  granted  to  three  other  canons. 

Bishop  Hubert  granted,  in  about  1250,  to  the  Dean,  Thomas  de 
Wodeford,  and  his  successors  the  churches  of  Mungaret,  Maycro, 
Camaithy,  and  Eathsyward,  and  the  chapel  of  Lysmuk  (B.B.L.,  p.  73). 
This  grant  was  augmented  by  a  grant  of  the  churches  of  Browry  and 
Ballysyward  by  his  successor,  Bishop  Robert  in  1253  {Ih,). 

In  1291  the  chancellor  had  the  vicarages  of  Brurry,  Mungaria, 
Kylmadou  (Cappagh),  Kylfychny,  Sengel,  and  the  prebendal  churches 
of  Glonkeuer,  Kylscanyl,  and  Clonach.  The  treasurer  held  Imlath- 
dreyney ;  and  the  archdeacon,  Kyldyme,  Tulachbrek,  Croch,  Effyng, 
and  Kyllyd.  The  prebends  were  Kylmonyn,  Ardacny,  Ballycathan, 
Bovenachmor,  and  Eyleyl.*  Effin  was  made  a  prebendal  church  in 
1287.« 

In  1418  the  Taxatio  Frocurationum  shows  that  the  dean  held  the 
rectory  of  Mongaret,  Camargy,  Balysyward,  Browrye,  Kylmaduana, 
Rathsyward  (Rathurd),  and  the  vicarage  of  St.  Nicholas.  The 
archdeacon  had  St.  Michael's  vicarage,  Cluancreama,  Kyldyme, 
Kyldacolum,  and  Ardach.     The  treasurer  held  Imlachdrynan,  Sengol, 

1  Bathgrallayn,  between  Limerick  and  Crewmally,  in  the  rental  of  1336. 
Rathg;Telane,  near  Rathurd,  in  D.8.A.  (map  10),  1657.  Rathareylan  is  named  as 
the  property  of  the  Limerick  Corporation  in  the  Inquisition  of  18lh  March,  xii 
James  I. 

»C.8.P.I.,  vol.  v.,  pp.  270-271. 

»B.B.L.,  pp.  111-113. 
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and  Cluananamy,  or  Kilqnane;  the  precentor,  Catherbaihelaicli, 
Grewamalla,  Kybiafynjgy,  Nantenan,  Eathneser,  Dromdele,  Diflseit- 
marrgeor  (Morgans),  Senguala,  and  Leamkaill ;  while  the  chancellor 
had  Gluyincheur,  Eathgel,  Eylscannill  rectory,  and  Cloaineoeh. 
BaUyxnolroain,  and  Ardmafaelane  were  mensal  to  the  hishop ;  and  the 
prehends  were  St.Mmichin,  Kilhekayn,  Domnachmor,  Eyllonchoii(?), 
DlBfiert-Engussa,  Athnyd,  Balycathan,  Ardcathny,  Groch,  Aidacha, 
Killeedy,  and  Bathgel  (?).  Seyeral  of  the  chnrchea  formerly  reserved 
to  the  dignitaries  (such  as  Kilmurry,  hy  Athassell,  St.  John's,  by 
the  Holycross,  and  Fedemer,  hy  Cathir)  were  held  hy  the  regular 
clergy.^ 

In  1633  the  prehends  were  St.  Mnnchin,  Donaghmore,Ballycahaoe, 
Eilpeacon,  Tnllahrachy,  KiUeedy,  Disert,  Ardcanny,  Croagh,  Athnett 
(mensal),  Effin,  and  St.  Patrick's,  at  Singland.'  To  the  dean  was  given 
St.  Mary  (?  Kilmurry),  St.  Nicholas,  Cappagh,  Gahemarry,  Bmree,  and 
Mungret ;  to  the  precentor,  Eilfinny,  Loghill,  l^antenan,  Shanagolden, 
KnocknegaU,  Dromdelly,  and  Morgans ;  to  the  chancellor,  Bathkeale, 
EilscaDnell,  Glonagh,  Glonshire,  and  Dundonnell;  to  the  treasurer, 
St.  Patrick,  at  Singland,  Gaheravally,  Emlygrennan,  Kilqnane 
Ghapelry,  St.  Michael,  Ardagh^  and  Kildimo ;  while  the  economy  fund 
included  Eilmallock  union.' 

A  long  list  of  parish  churches  were  at  that  time  impropriate— 
Kilkeedy,  Eilmurry,  St.  John's,  Pedamore,  Kilfentenan  (in  Clare), 
Kilfinan,  Dermacow,  Ballytankard,  BrofPe,  Urgare,  Glanograh,  Adare, 
Ballyngary,  Le  Oransha^  (New  Orange),  Killaughliathan,  Kilbro- 
deran,  Eilcolman,  Askeaton,  Dunmoylan,  Gastle-Rohert-Ooer,  and 
Aglishemonagh ;  most  of  these  had  passed  into  lay  hands,  by  baving 
first  heen  obtained  by  the  monasteries,  then  seized  by  the  Crown, 
and  then  granted  away  to  lay  proprietors. 

^  Biduurd  XL,  1389,  directed  the  dean  and  chapter  to  make  Andeeche  a  prebend 
for  the  life  of  the  incumbent  (Pat.  R.). 

*  Bural  deaneries  were  St.  Mary's,  St.  John's,  Mungret,  KOdimo^  Cahenarrj, 
Askeaton,  Kilkeedy,  Eillaliathan,  Chapel ;  Russell,  BaUingany,  KiUfiimaDe, 
Nantinan,  Abbeyfeal,  and  Rathkeale  (Liber  Munerum  Pablioorum,  pait  ir.,  p.  206. 

3  The  list  of  dignities,  e.  1646,  by  Rev.  Jasper  White  (Lenihan,  *'Iimenck/* 
p.  665),  assigns  Mongrett,  Tura  Deil,  or  Blindman's  Tower,  Eeilionachan,  AidmuoUn, 
near  EilmaUock,  Cottrni,  or  Kilny,  near  same,  and  the  middle  part  of  Cluoncourtha, 
to  the  bishop  ;  Eeililin,  or  John's  Gate,  and  Baillishiowaird,  in  addition  to  those 
in  1633  list,  to  dean;  Dromdily,  in  addition,  to  precentor,  with  the  chqwl  of 
Rathnasaor  (citing  a  roll  of  1542),  and^Keelfarissa,  or  Eilfergus.  "We  note  in  this 
list  the  spelling  of  "  Crag  Desert  Horogan,"  or  Morgans,  the  chapel  of  Crinbhail7» 
or  Gliny  and  *<  Gaithir  Thiovalthalls." 
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Ber.  Jasper  White  compiled  a  fall  list  of  the  dignities  and  their 
benefices  before  1652,  he  being  precentor  of  the  cathedral  during  the 
Confederate  Oovemment.  It  is  given  by  Lenihan  in  *' limerick," 
p.  565,  and  need  not  be  repeated.  The  dignities  of  the  latter  days 
of  the  establishment,  1 826,  may  be  found  in  Fitzgerald  and  MacgregoPs 
History. 

XIY.  The  ICokastkbibs. — The  earliest  and  only  noteworthy 
monasteries  in  County  Limerick  before  the  twelfth  century  were — 
Mnngret,  founded  by  Nessan,  e.  530 ;  Cluan  Credhail  or  Eilleedy,  by  Ita, 
€.  550 ;  and  perhaps  Kilmallock,  about  610.  The  numerous  others,  so 
uncritically  collected  in  the  received  monasticons,  were,  as  a  rule,  mere 
churches.  After  the  Danish  period,  we  meet  no  important  foundation 
till  King  Thoirdhealbhath  O'Brien  founded  If onastemenagh,  S.  Maria 
de  Magio,^  for  Cistercians  in  1148,  to  commemorate  his  victory 
over  the  Danes  near  its  site ;  it  was  daughter  of  Mellifont.  After  the 
Norman  Invasion,  the  Normans  began  eagerly  to  found  monasteries, 
and  were  emulated  by  the  Irish  chieftains.  The  Cistercian  cell  of 
Feal,  Nephillagh,  or  Abbeyf eale,  a  daughter  of  Magio,  was  founded 
1 188.  The  great  Cistercian  House  of  TJaithne,  Wetheney,  or  Owney, 
was  founded  by  Thomas  Lord  Carrick  in  1205,  and  was  a  daughter  of 
Savignac.  The  hospital  of  Aney  was  founded  for  Knights  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  by  Geffrey  de  Marisco  in  1215.  An  Augustinian 
Abbey  seems  to  have  been  founded  by  King  Donaldmore  O'Brien  in 
Limerick  City  before  1194,  and  another  of  Canons  Kegular,  by  Simon 
''  Minor,"  in  the  same  city.  Somewhere  between  1220  and  1240, 
King  Donchad  Cairbreach  O'Brien  founded  a  Dominican  house  in 
Limerick,  and  Franciscan  convents  there  and  at  Galbally. 
St.  Katherine's  Convent  of  Augustinian  Canonesses,  in  Oconyll  (at 
Manistemagalliach,  near  Foynes),  and  the  Trinitarian  Monastery  of 
Adare,  were  probably  founded  about  1240,  and  the  Aroasian  House  of 
Bathkeale  about  1280.  The  Dominican  House  of  Kilmallock  was 
established  by  Gilbert,  son  of  Lord  Offaly,  in  1291 ;  the  Augustinian 
House  of  Adare  by  the  Earl  of  Kildare  in  1315-17.  The  Franciscans 
were  planted  at  Askeaton  between  1389  and  1420  by  the  Earls  of 
Desmond ;  and  at  Adore  by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Kildare,  in  1464.  The 
lesser  foundations  will  be  noticed  in  the  body  of  the  survey.' 

» Probably  "of  the  plain,"  Magh,  not  the  Maigue,  for  it  was  some  distance 
from  that  riyer  on  a  tributary,  the  Gammoge. 

*The  ehaitert  of  Monastemenagh  (1186  and  1200),  Wetheney  (1205),  and  the 
Angnatinian  House  at  Adare(1317)  are  extant.  The  *<G.S.P.I.,"  vol.  iii..  No.  962, 
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XY.  Ghubchbb  held  by  the  Movastsries. — ^Ajb  we  haye  noted, 
the  passing  of  so  much  church  properly  to  lay  owners  is  due  to  the 
holding  of  the  said  churches  and  lands  by  the  monks. 

The  abbey  of  Eeynsham/  in  Somersetshire,  held  Iniskefty 
(Askeaton),  Bathgel,  Bathofergus,  Mayntaueny,  Mayryne,  Browry, 
Gulbaljsyward,  Kairacnesy,  Mayne,  Maymolcally,  lands  of  Robert 
Dondonenold,  &c.,  in  1237  (B.BX.»  p.  75);  all  except  Iniskeftyand 
Garthe,  or  Ballingany,  were,  however,  recovered.* 

The  Abbey  of  Athassell,  in  Tipperary,  held  Maynchro, 
CreuathomayU,  Douenaghmor,  Kilmuhoroc,  Gamarthy,  Bathsyward, 
Glenogra»  Kilbradran,*  and  Eilcolman*  in  1253,  when  they  were  also 
recovered  by  the  bishop  (ib.,  pp.  81,  84).* 

The  Abbey  of  Kells,  in  Ossory,  held  the  rectory  of  Killagholicane.* 
The  << Minister"  of  Holy  Trinity,  Adare,  held  the  rectoiy  of 
that  church.  The  Abbot  of  Insula-molanfid,  on  the  Blackwater,  held 
Dermoko,  or  Darragh  Mochua,  Church  in  1267-1272  (t^.,  pp.  81,  84). 

The  Abbey  of  Gahir  held  Fedemer  and  Ballyhowen. 

At  the  dissolution  it  was  found  that  a  vast  number  of  benefices 
belongiDg  to  the  dissolved  abbeys  lapsed  to  the  Grown.  Those  in 
Limerick  must  be  noted  here. 

The  Prior  of  Holy  Cross,  Limerick,  held  St.  John's ;  the  Abbot  of 

giyes  a  contemponmeous  account  of  the  firit  establishment  of  the  Dominiciiu  st 
Kihnallock  in  1291.  The  foundation  and  various  henefactors  of  the  Fraasiieaa 
House  at  Adare  from  1464  were  copied  from  the  original  register  of  the  connot  bj 
Father  Mooney.  Beyond  a  few  entries  in  the  annals,  the  other  foundattoot  are 
prohablj  in  several  cases  merely  traditional. 

^Ware  in  his  list  of  monasteries  (followed,  of  course,  by  Archdall)  givei 
Kynnythin  among  the  abbeys  of  Limerick  in  1300.  I  have  seen  the  entry  he 
cites,  and  think  that  (like  Kentham,  Kyntham,  and  Einshane  in  similar  entrie«) 
the  abbot  of  Eeynsham  is  intended. 

'  Pat.  i  Jas.  I.,  Ixriii.,  Sir  B.  Boyle  was  granted  Ballengare,  Askettan,  Kihnschoe, 
Liimakyr,  and  Eglish  Bossye,  parcel  of  estate  of  dissoWed  Abbey  of  Kensham,  in 
England. 

'  Ec.  de  Eilbradrain,  cuj.  rect.  est  Prior  de  Athiasell.  Ec.  de  Eilcdhnain,  cnj. 
rector,  eod  prior ;  Glynnogre,  rect.  est  prior  (Tax  Proc.,  1418). 

*  Bishop  Hubert  was  a  monk  of  Athassell,  which  possibly  gave  him  sufficient 
knowledge  of  its  affairs  to  defeat  its  claims  to  certain  benefices  in  his  subsequent 
bishoprick.  They  had  been  held  under  a  collation  of  Hubert  the  Biibop,  till 
Robert  the  Bishop  had  a  plea  with  Malchus,  Prior  of  Athiasell,  before  the  Bishops 
of  Waterford  and  Ferns,  who  surrendered  Gamarthy  and  Rathsiward,  retaining 
Eilbradran,  Eiloolman,  and  Eilmuchorog  (B.B.L.,  p.  103). 

*  Eccle.  Eillocholiathan  spect  ad  Prior  et  conr.  de  Eellys  (Tax  Pioc.,  1418) ;  alio 
Kylmohurk(i;(.). 
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Temolyne  held  TJrgare ;'  the  Master  of  Any  held  the  rectory  of  Bmff, 
or  Baroghe,  with  Any,  Moreton,  Bally mon,  Ballinlogh,  Kilkallan, 
Carecome,  Ballyraude,  Broo  (Bruff),  Eochestown,  Knockelonge,  and 
Templebridan  churches ;  the  rectories  of  Woyne  (Owney),  Cloghken, 
Karkenliss,  Ballinvoyle,  Ra-wr-don  (Kathjordan),  and  Cahyr-ilti,  with 
other  liyings  outside  the  county.'  The  guardian  of  Magio  held  Camus 
Chapel.  The  Abbey  had  been  granted  the  following  churches  in 
Prince  John's  Charter,  1185  : — Ceallmeccerell  (Kilcurley),  Granshagh 
(Grange),  Kealkillen  (Kilcallan),  Cathercorny,  Camus,  Ceallseanig, 
Ceallconill,  Ffedomair  (Fedamore),  Brug  (Bruff),  Cealladleach  (Killi- 
lagh),  Imlechdrcgingi  (Emlygrenan),  Eilnarath,  and,  perhaps,  Darach- 
muchua.*  The  Abbot  of  Wethney  held  numerous  livings  outside  the 
diocese — at  Arklow,  Thurles,  and  Tyone  ;*  and  the  Prioress,  or  Mistress, 
of  Manifltemagalliagh  held  Ne  w  grange,  Dunmoylin,  and  Bobertstown. 

XVI.  Thb  Names  ik  thb  Survkt. — In  compiling  the  survey, 
questions  often  arose  as  to  what  names  should  be  admitted.  Most 
were  obviously  actual  church-names ;  but  among  the  rest  it  was  hardly 
possible,  in  all  cases,  to  have  avoided  such  errors  as  giving  separately 
a  church  named  in  an  ancient  record,  and  its  site  disguised  under 
a  later  name.  There  was  also  a  risk  of  wrong  identifications,  but  all 
are  marked  doubtful  that  seem  merely  probable.  I  also  fear  that 
a  few  of  the  *'kill"  names  may  be  woods  (coill),  not  churches. 
Peyton's  **  Survey  "  warns  us  against  this  danger  by  giving  long  lists 
of  apparent  church -names  annotated  ''boscis  et  subboscis.'  To 
obviate  this  danger,  I  have,  as  much  as  possible,  given  only  ''kill" 
names  at  which  a  church-site  is  recorded,  or  a  ^i^&veyard  exists.' 
Again,  a  ''coill"  name,  like  Eilbeheney  (Coill  6eicne  in  1502),  is 
sometimes  a  church  as  well  as  a  wood,  for  confusions  between  the  two 
words  arose  even  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  the  records  abundantly  show. 
The  descriptions  of  the  churches  are  based  on  the  Ordnance  Survey 
Letters,  but  are,  as  far  as  possible,   corrected  and  supplemented. 


^  The  prioreM  of  Teaghmolynd,  in  1418,  held  the  churches  of  Ivyrgear  and 
Wrygydy  (Tax.  Proc.). 

'  Leases,  iz<-xii  Ells.,  Exchequer  Records. 

»  C.S.P.I.,  vol.  I. 

^  xzxiii  £]iz.    Proceedings  against  £.  Walahe,  Exchequer  Beoords. 

*  Peyton,  #.^.,  pp.  65,  143,  179. 

*  Occasionally  an  unequivocal  name,  like  Gellcrumterlapain,  OlennahagUsh,  or 
Kihemple,  is  admitted,  though  not  named  as  a  church  in  the  records,  or  displaying 
tny  trace  of  the  building. 
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These  letters  are,  as  a  rule,  good  and  careful,  especially  the  letters  of 
J.  O'DonoTan,  P.  O'Keefe,  and  A.  Curry  ;  hut  the  abbeys  are 
nndescribed,  or  poorly  described,  so  I  have  striven  to  visit  and  examioe 
all  their  sites,  though  the  condensed  descriptions  give  little  scope  for 
usage  in  these  notes.  I  owe  some  explanation  for  my  treatment  of 
some  of  the  older  authorities.^  To  reject  the  dicta  of  (for  example) 
O'Donovan  or  Beeves  calls  for  defence.  The  first  of  these  great 
scholars  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  even  slightly  examined 
the  Black  Book,  the  Surveys,  and  State  Becords  and  Taiations, 
indispensable  for  correct  identification  and  judgment  as  to  the  tne 
names,  ^o  one,  for  example,  could  have  given  TTloJ  5^^^®°^*  ^' 
nie6onac,  for  Mahoonagh,  who  had  seen  any  of  the  countless  records 
of  Mo  Tawnagh  and  Tawnagh ;'  or  identified  Bysert  Oenghuf,  near 
Groom,  with  Dysert  Murdebra,  near  Askeaton.  Dr.  O'Donovan  seema, 
in  fact,  to  have  had  little  respect  for  Latin  and  other  non-Irish  records; 
at  least,  he  used  them  very  little.  In  the  case  of  Dr.  Beeves,  bis 
wonderful  knowledge  of  the  records  was  occasionally  warped  by  want 
of  mere  local  knowledge,  or  of  records  authoritative  for  single  names, 
as  in  the  cases  of  Crecora  and  Cloncoragh.'  Not  a  few  other  writen 
have  treated  the  subject  of  identifications  and  name-meanings  with  m 
little  study  or  judgment  that  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  rejecting  their 
conclusions.^  It  is  for  such  reasons,  and  not  for  novelty,  or  from 
underestimating  our  predecessors,  that  I  note  the  occasions  where  I 
have  arrived  at  a  different  conclusion  from  theirs. 

^  Thtt  authorities  before  O'Donovan  are  veiy  unreliMble  ;  such  identificitiooi« 
for  example,  as  Clarina  for  Gluan  Gredhail  abound. 

'  Some  difficulty  seems  to  attach  to  the  later  name  of  Mahoonagh.  It  is  readered 
Medhonach  in  R.S.A.I.,  zi.  (1870),  p.  629. 

'  Eaglas  Montin  Ghurch  (Temple  Athea),  though  given  as  in  Ardagh  deaneiji 
is  identified  with  Mahoonagh  (in  BalHngarry  deanery)  by  Dr.  Beeyee.  MoycrOi 
apparently  near  Rathurd,  in  the  deanery  of  limeriek,  is  equated  with  Croagb, 
in  the  deanery  of  Ballingarry ;  EUlacollam  with  BallyoulhaDe,  and  Sty 
with  Dunkepchy,  instead  of  with  Cullam  and  Gaherafa ;  and  Dr.  Bmtcs 
at  first  appears  to  have  identified  Gluencomarba,  near  Eilmallock,  with  Crecon, 
near  Limerick,  but  I  believe  in  Uter  notes  identified  it  rightly  with  Gkxioorsht,  or 
Golmanswell :  see  MSS.,  T.G.D.,  1063,  p.  115.  Bathronan  is  also  identified  with 
Temple  Allea,  ibid,  p.  103.     . 

^  For  example,  in  such  derivations  as  *'Ford  of  the  hundred  fires  (of  Bsal)" 
for  Askeaton ;  «  St.  Athanasius  "  for  Atheneasy  (Ath-na-Deisi),  the  foni  of  the 
Deisi ;  <*  the  church  of  the  rough  ford  "  (ScarifQ  for  Kilnegamifr,  the  chvreh  of 
Maccon  the  rough ;  <<  the  Ghuroh  of  the  devout  daughter  "  for  that  of  Ing^iMB  Baoitb, 
daughter  of  Boetius ;  Ardf ert  ^  place  of  the  miracles  of  £rt ;  Owney  Abbey,  i*^ 
St.  Anthony's  Abbey. 
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It  only  rexnains  to  me  to  ask  my  readers'  forgiTeness  (and  far 
more,  their  practical  criticism  by  publishing  corrections)  for  mistakes, 
which  most  probably  may  be  proved  to  exist  in  so  very  wide  and 
complex  a  subject.  The  survey  is  the  work  of  a  pioneer,  and  does  uot 
pretend  to  be  an  exhaustive  and  final  monograph. 

XVII.  Bishops  op  LnncBicx. — During  the  period  of  the  records 
most  used  in  this  Survey,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  bishops  of 
the  diocese,  by  whose  names  numbers  of  deeds  can  be  approximately 
dated.  When  the  term  '*  bishop "  is  used  without  qualification  in 
this  paper,  it  refers  to  the  Bishops  of  Limerick  only — Gille  or 
Gillebert,*  1116;  Patrick,  1140;  Harold,  1151;  Turgeis,  1151; 
Brictius,  c.  1177  (8t.  Mary's  Cathedral  built  in  his  time);  Douat 
O'Brien,  e,  1195;  Geoffrey,  of  Dungarvan,  1207;  Edmond.  1216; 
Hubert  de  Burgh,*  prior  of  Athassell,  1223  ;  Eobert,  of  Emly,  1251 ; 
Gerald  le  Marischal,  1275;  Eobert  of  Dundonnell,  1307;  Eustace  de 
L'Eau,  1311 ;  Maurice  de  Eupefort,  1337 ;  Stephen  Lawless,  1353  ,* 
Stephen  de  Valle,  1360;  Peter  Curragh,  1369;*  Cornelius  O'Dea,  of 
Killaloe,  1400;  John  Mothel,  1426;  William  Creagh,  1459;  Thomas 

Arthur,  1472 ;  Eichard ,  1486  ;  John  Dunow,  of  Exeter,  1486  ; 

John  Polan,  of  Perns,  1489 ;  John  Coyn,  1521 ;  William  Casey,  1551 
(deposed  1557);   Hugh  Lacy,    1557   (resigned  or  deprived  1571); 

^  For  Gille  and  Patrick,  see  Account  of  Synod  of  Bathbreasail  in  **  Eeating's 
History,"  Book  II.,  and  Archbishop  Uuher's  '^Yeterum  Epistolanim  Hibemicanim 
Sylloge"  (ed.  1632),  p.  77,  Letter  of  Gillebeit,  Lunicensis  ep.,  e,  1090,  p.  78, 
Traeto  <'  de  usu  eccleBiastico,"  p.  78,  and  **  de  statu  ecclesisB,"  p.  88,  and  another 
letter,  p.  120  ;  Profession  of  obedience  to  Canterbury  by  Patrick,  Bishop  of 
Limeriek.  For  Brictius,  see  alio  **  Calendar  of  Papal  Letters,*'  and  *<  Calendar  of 
hoeumaxtB  relating  to  Ireland." 

'  A  facsimile  letter  of  Bishop  Hubert  may  be  seen  in  *  'National  MSS.  of  Ireland," 
vol.  ii..  No.  Lxxii  (3),  asking  compassion  for  the  wrongs  done  to  the  See  by 
Geoffrey  de  Marisco  and  his  son,  William,  1235. 

'Theiner's  *•  Vetera  Monumenta,  Hib.  et  Scot."  (ed.  1864),  No.  dcxvi. 
Innocent  VI.  to  Stephen,  elect  bishop,  on  death  of  Maurice,  1353 ;  dcxlii.,  same 
to  Stephen,  elect  bishop,  on  the  death  of  late  Bishop  Stephen,  1368;  clxxyiz., 
same  to  Petms  Guriath,  1369 ;  dcclxxxx.,  1466,  annulling  letters  of  Thomas, 
falsely  named  Bishop  of  Limerick,  on  petition  of  John  the  Bishop ;  dcclxxxix., 
1457,  Calistns  to  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Limerick ;  bccclxxx.,  1485,  John  Dunmore, 
Bishop  d  limerick. 

*  Called  Peter  Creagh  in  the  local  histories,  but  Peter  Curragh  in  the  Exchequer 
Beeords,  Fine,  iii  Hen.  VI. ,  Na  39.  The  Bishop  held  Curragh,  in  County  Limerick ; 
Matildft  Curragh  was  his  heir.  See  Cal.  Hem.  Kolls,  vol.  ii.  (Ferguson,  P.R.O.  I .), 
recited  in  Roll,  iii  Hen.  V.,  m.  34.  Peter  was  also  fined  100  m.  for  not  attending 
a  Parliament  held  at  Kilkenny,  and  afterwards  at  Tristledermot,  Feb.  18,  an.  xrii 
&ie.  U.,  Mem.  BoU. 
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W.    Case  J   (restored    1571);    John   Thoniboroagli,  1593;  Bemaid 
Adams,  1603 ;  with  whom  we  may  close  the  list. 

AuTHOBiriES. 

The  following  gives  the  short  references  as  used  in  the  subsequent 
survey : — 

*'  1201,"  Inquisition  of  Meyler  FitzHenry  (Black  Book) ;  "  1204," 
Ordinance  of  Bishop  Donat  O'Brien  (same) ;  "  1291  and  1302/'  Paj*! 
Taxations  (English  Exchequer) ;  **  1410,"*  List  of  Churches  (White 
M8S.);  "1418,"  Taxatio  Procurationumof  Bishop  0'Dea( Black  Book); 
*'  1452,"  Rental  of  O'Conyll  (Irish  Exchequer) ;  «  1593,"  Valor 
Beneficiorum ;'  "  1586,"  Christopher  Peyton's  Survey  (P.R.O.I.); 
**  1615,"  A  and  B,  and  "  1633,"  Regal  Visitations  (P.R.O.L) ; "  ISiS,** 
White's  dignities  ;  *'  A.F.M.,"  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters ; " 
<'B.B.L.,"  Black  Book  of  Limerick  (at  Maynooth);  "C.S.,"  Civil 
Survey;  **  C.S.P.L,"  Calendars  of  Documents  and  State  Papers, 
Ireland  ;•  '*D.8.,"  Down  Survey,  1655-7.  •*  A  "  refers  to  the 
unburned  maps;  "B  "  to  the  burned  maps  in  P.R.O.I. ;  "Petty" 
to  the  copies  now  in  Paris;  **F.  O.,"  Fitzgerald  and  Macgiegor's 
History  of  Limerick ;  **L.M.H.,"  Liber  Munerum  Publieomm  Hiber- 
niffi;  " N.M.I.,"  Facsimiles  of  National  MSS.,  Ireland;  "O.8.L.." 
Ordnance  Survey  Letters  (R.I. A.)  in  E,  8  and  9,  cited  as  "8"  and 
*<  9  "  ;  **  P.M.D.,"  Association  for  the  Preservation  of  Memorials  of 
the  Dead  in  Ireland;  '* P.R.O.L,"  Public  Record  Office,  Ireland; 
"  R  "  Roll ;  **  Patent "  "  Close,"  and  "  Plea ; "  "  R.I, A.,"  Royal  Irish 
Academy;  "R.S.A.L,"  Royal  Society  of  AntiquarieA,  Ireland,  under 
its  successive  names  of  Kilkenny  Society  and  Royal  Historical  sod 
Archaeological  Association,  &c, ;  **  V.T.P.,"  Tripartite  life  of 
St.  Patrick,  ed.  Whitley  Stokes. 

The  sections  give  the  most  usual  name ;  the  number  of  the  sbeet 
of  the  O.S.  map  of  6  inches  to  the  mile ;  the  older  name  and  chief 
records;  the  Fabric  or  Site  ;  Publications  relating  thereto. 

^  It  existed  in  a  copy  from  *'  torn  rolls,"  among  the  papers  of  Edmond  White, 
Canon  of  ''Ardcanty,"  and  was  recopied  by  Rev.  Joseph  White,  brother  of  EdmoDd. 
For  full  account  see  M.  Lenihan*s  "  Limerick,"  p.  657,  tt  teqq, 

'  Let  me  warn  against  the  ancient  copy  among  the  MSS.  £.  3,  16,  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin .  It  purports  to  date  1 538,  but  is  really  a  very  inaccurate  copy  of  the 
1691  Valor.  To  give  a  few  examples :  it  gives  Sluth  Mouchsini  for  Sancti  Monchini  ; 
Ballykahell  for  Bathkaell ;  Moltourlagh  for  Mohonniagh  ;  Gunesketun  for  Ennis- 
ketten  (Askeaton) ;  Kiltemague  for  Eyllcomayn ;  and  Arodamore  for  Ffeadamors. 

^  The  earlier  ones  being  most  used  are  noted  here  as  vol.  i.  (1177-1252),  ii.  (to 
1284),  iii.  (to  1293),  iv.  (to  1301),  and  v.  (to  1307),  where  this  most  valuable  v«rk 
breaks  off  till  Tudor  times. 
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STJEVEY    OF   THE   CHURCHES. 

The  Deansby  of  Ldcsbick. 

The  name  is,  of  course,  taken  from  the  Cathedral  City.  It  appears 
in  early  times  as  '*  Luimneach,"  for  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  and  a 
district  orrather  group  of  tribes — the  Tuath  Luinmeach— on  its  southern 
bank.  Perhaps  the  least  improbable  of  the  suggested  derivations  is 
''grazed  bare  by  horses."  Others  are  from  the  '* cloaks,"  or  the 
'*  shields,"^  which  were  swept  away  by  the  tide.  The  Norse  name, 
Hlimrek,'  has  been  equated  with  *'  rich  loam."  The  rural  deanery  is 
first  named  in  1291. 
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^  Bindaenchaa,  No.  57  (J2«rM  Celtique^  1894),  the  '*  luimne,"  or  grey  green 
eloaksy  or  from  the  "  Itimmans,"  or  shidds. 

'  It  will  be  remembered  that  Bafn,  a  Norse  *<  Hlimrek  "  merchant,  seems  to 
htTe  been  one  of  the  first  to  tell  the  world  of  the  Toyage  of  Aii,  the  Icelander,  to 
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LiMBRICX   ClTT. 

1.  Cathedral  Church  of  thr  Blessed  YiReiir  Mart. — It  was 
founded  by  Donaldmore  O'Brien,  King  of  Monster.  His  gnnt 
(1192-1194)  to  it  and  Bishop  Brictius  of  the  lands  of  Imungram,  or 
Miingret,  and  Imalin  (BaUydogh),  is  the  earliest  document  preserred 
in  the  Black  Book,  and  is  witnessed  by  Matthew,  Archbishop  of  Cashel, 
1192.  Its  possessions  were  found  by  a  jury  (of  twelve  each)  of 
English,  Ostmen,  and  Irish,  under  Meyler  FitzHenry  and  Bishop  Bonst 
O'Brien,  1201,  **ptin  ad  Lymer  ecctiam"  (B.B.L.  xxii.).  A  grant 
remains  by  which  (King)  John,  1 1 89,  gave  a  fishery  and  Godric's  lind, 
*'near  Lymberik,"  to  it  (B.B.L.,  p.  94).  A  vast  mass  of  deeds  relating 
to  it  are  extant  in  the  Public  Becords  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Borne. 

Fabric — It  is  alleged  to  have  been  built  on  the  site  of  O'Brien's 
palace,  within  the  Norse  city.  It  was  a  cruciform  structure,  witk 
Gothic  arcades,  and  ''  Norman  *'  door  and  clerestory.  To  this  various 
additions  were  made  till  the  original  plan  is  greatly  obscured.  The 
chapels  from  east  to  west  are,  along  the  south,  St.  James  Major  and 
St.  Mary  Magdalen,  built  by  Thomas  Balbeyn,  e.  1370,  and  repaired 
by  Richard  Bultingfort,  e»  1400  ;  the  south  transept  repaired  by  John 
Budston,  1400;  St.  Anne,  founded  by  the  Seztens  after  1450,  and 
St.  George,  by  the  Stacpoles,  c,  1480.  On  the  north  are  the  following 
chapels,  from  the  west : — St.  Catherine's  Chapel,  built  by  the  Arthurs, 
after  1450 ;  the  Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  by  Nicholas  Arthur,  who  died 
1465  (probably  the  Napier  and  Jebb  Chapels),  and  a  chapel  of  the 
Creagh  family  (either  the  transept  or  the  small  western  chapel).^ 

The  chancel  was  enlarged,  ante  1207,  by  Bishop  Donat,  and  again 
by  Bishops  Curragh  and  O'Dea,  and  Thomas  Arthur,  1380-1410.  All 
''three  transepts"  were  repaired  and  the  choir  enlarged  by  Bishop 
John  Folan,  e.  1490.  The  Creaghs  restored  the  north-westeni  chapel, 
and  the  Harolds  the  chancel,  in  1526.  The  belfry  is  an  afterthought, 
probably  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  battlements  and  tuirets  are 
later  than  1681  (Dyneley,  &c.).» 

Monuments — The     most    interesting    ancient    monuments 


the  coast  of  North  America,  *^  in  the  Western  Ocean,  near  Yinland  the  Good  ** 
(Landnamabok). 

>  The  Creagh  coat-of-arms  was  painted  in  it  "on  the  left  hand,"  neartte 
entrance  to  the  choir,  about  1583.  MSS.  T.C.D.,  £.  3.  16.  8eeR.S.A.I.,  sznii.. 
p.  45. 

s  See  illuatrationB,  Plates  XI.,  XII.,  and  XIII.,  and  plan,  Plate  XY.,  «^* 
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Donaldmore  O'Brien,  a  tombstone,  with  four  lions  round  a  Celtic 
cross,  1194;  Bishop  Donat,  1208;  the  Bultingforts  and  GalweyB, 
1404-45;  John  Budston,  1427;  John  Fox,  Prior  of  Holycross, 
Limerick,  1519 ;  Dean  GefiEry  Arthur,  1519;  Dean  Andrew  Greagh 
(after  1543) ;  J.  and  E.  Harold,  1529 ;  Bishop  Cornelius  0*Dea,  1434, 
restored  1621;  Donough,  Earl  of  Thomond,  1619,  restored  1678; 
Bishop  Bernard  Adams,  1626;  Thomas  Mahon,  and  A.  Creagh,  1631 ; 
Standish  Hartstongo,  1663;  W.  Yorke,  1679;  Samuel  Borrington, 
1693.  And  of  later  monuments — Lord  Glentworth  (Peiy),  1844; 
S.  Barrington,  1842;  Bishop  Jebb,  1833 ;  Thomas  Westropp,  ''  1830  " 
{reeUf  1839) ;  and  Col.  Thomas  Gloster,  1861 — a  hero  in  the  Peninsular 
War.  Bells,  S^e. — A  peal  of  bells  was  given  by  John  Budston,  1401  ; 
another  by  W.  Yorke,  1679,  still  extant ;  the  carved  Misereres,  c,  1480, 
of  black  oak,  are  well  preserved.  Descriptions — Thomas  Dyneley's 
Tour,  1680-81  (Journal  R.S.A.I.,  viii.,  1866,  p.  343)  Ware's  '^Bishops," 
bSl  Harris;  Histories  of  Limerick,  by  W.  Ferrar,  1767;  Rev. 
P.  Fitzgerald,  and  J.  J.  MacGregor,  1827;  Maurice  Lenihan,  1866; 
and  Bev.  J.  Dowd,  1896 ;  Guide  Books  to  the  Cathedral,  by  £ev. 
Canon  Meredyth,  1883  and  1887,  and  Bev.  J.  Dowd,  1899.  Journal 
K.S.A.I.,  Monuments,  by  M.  Lenihan,  1866,  p.  334  ;  Mitre  of  Bishop 
Thomas  Arthur,  vii.,  Ser.  iv.,  p.  369 ;  Carvings  and  History,  by 
T.  J.  Westropp,  fi.,  xxii.  (1892) ;  Plan  and  Growth  of  Cathedral,  t^., 
xxviii. ;  Limerick  Field  Club  Journal,  vol.  i.,  part  3  ;  Crozier  of 
Bishop  Cornelius  O'Dea,  and  Mitre,  "The  Reliquary,"  July,  1893; 
Carved  Oak  Seats,  by  D.  A.  Walters,  "  Ecclesiologist,"  1861 ; 
Limerick  Cathedral  restored. 

2.  St.  Munchik'b  Church. — Parish  and  Prebend.  It  is  reputed 
to  be  the  oldest  church  in  Limerick ;  and  its  foiindation  is  attributed  to 
St.  Mainchin/  son  of  Sedna,  son  of  Cass  (king,  400),  who  was  cousin  of 
Cairthin  Finn,  the  first  Christian  king,  and  lived  e,  480-500.  It  was 
used  by  the  Christianised  Ostmen  as  a  cathedral.  ''  Ecc.  Sci.  Manchini," 
1201 ;  numerous  deeds  relate  to  it.*  Fabric — It  has  been  rebuilt  on 
many  occasions;  the  present  church  only  dates  from  1827.  The 
Hardiman  map*  shows  the  church  as  a  building  with  aisle,  side  chapel, 

1  <<Matt.  of  Donegal,*'  p.  361. 

3  In  Aoguflt,  1698,  it  waa  *<  out  of  repair  for  Divine  Ser  rice"  ;  it  held  a  third  ol 
tlietitheaof  Kilrusb.     <•  Limerick  Terriers,*'  P.  S.  O.  I.,  No.  12. 

>  A  portion  of  thia  moat  intereeting  map,  abowing  the  Engliah  town,  ia  repro- 
duced in  R.S.A.I.,  xzxiv.,  p.  177.  The  date,  1690,  ia,  of  comae,  only  approxi- 
mate, aa  the  coraera  of  the  original  are  cut  away,  with  poaaibly  the  auryeyor'a 
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and  tower.  Monuments — Elinor,  daughter  of  Thomas  Tonng,  1649 ; 
Thomas  Smith,  1711;  Major  James  Buchanan,  1778.^  In  1680 
Dyneley  says  that  the  church  was  of  no  interest,  save  for  the  monu- 
ments of  W.  firenagh,  1594,  and  Jane  Smyth,  1679.  Lueriptvm^ 
Fitzgerald,  yol.  ii.,  p.  556. 

3.  St.  John's  Chubch. — It  is  named  by  Bishop  Donat,  1200  and 
1201,  and  many  later  documents.'  Fabric — It  retains  a  few  portions 
of  the  old  fabric,  though  almost  entirely  remodelled  It  measnred 
60  feet  by  63  feet,  and  had  aisles.  In  1680  Dyneley's  sketch  shows 
it  as  having  two  side  aisles,  with  east  windows,  having  rich  Gothic 
tracery.  The  central  gable  had  a  plain  rectangular  window,  with 
shafts,  set  in  the  arch  of  the  older  one.  In  the  north  wall  were  a 
double  light,  with  pointed  heads,  a  single  lancet,  and  a  pointed  door; 
there  was  a  double  bell-chamber  on  the  east  gable.'  MwMmenU— 
Before  the  rebuilding  of  1763*  there  was  a  fine  monument  of  Thomas 
and  Johanna  Bice,  1622,  and  a  tablet  of  John  Foorde,  Mapr,  1693, 
calling  the  church  ''  Sancti  Johannis  de  Sancta  Ctace."  Lescriptum— 
Fitzgerald,  vol.  ii.,  p.  558 ;  Dyneley,  ut  supra, 

4.  St.  Nicholas'  Chxtbch. — In  1204  Wm.  de  Burgo  names  it 
"  Sci,  Nicholai,  cum  ear.  ptin,"  "  ex  donacione  litteris  vero  B^gis 
Momonie,"  i.e.  Donaldmore,  ante  1194  (B.B.L.,  p.  109),  bLk)  M.F.E, 
1201.  It  is  namedin  the  wills  of  Martin  Arthur,  1376,'  andGeffry  Gal- 
wey,  1445.*  It  was  in  goodrepair  in  1615.  Fabric — It  is  showninthe 
Kardiman  map  of  c.  1590  (No.  57)  as  having  a  side  aisle  to  the  north 


name  and  the  date ;  but  the  btyle,  and  the  words,  *'  Queene's  Caatel,"  w»A  it  as 
late  Elizabethan.  It  sketches  the  cathedral  and  castle  with  reasonable  accuiacr. 
which  carries  conviction  as  to  the  equally  careful  sketches  of  the  Dominicin  and 
Franciscan  Convents,  and  the  Churches  of  St.  Munchin  (Moghin),  St  Nieholu. 
and  St.  Michael.  It  is  first  described  in  Fitsgerald's  "  History  of  Limerick/'  1827^ 
vol.  ii.,  p.  421,  and  in  Trans.  £.I.A.,  vol.  ziv.,  p.  72. 

1  P.M.D.,  iii.,  p.  104,  and  p.  315. 

'  St.  John  of  the  Holj  Cross,  in  the  Liberties  of  the  City  of  Limerick,  I6S9^ 
Terrier,  P.  K.O.  I.,  No.  1. 

3  R.S.A.I.,  1866,  p.  435.    See  copj,  Plate  XII.,  infra. 

^  Another  extensive  rebuilding  took  place  under  Bev.  John  Elmes  in  1861.  He 
notes  that  the  new  church  was  to  be  20  feet  longer  (10  feet  both  to  the  east  and 
west)  than  the  older  church.    Limerick  Court  Books,  1861. ' 

»  Fitzgerald's  "  History,"  voL  ii.,  p,  662. 

«  B.S.A.I.  xxviii.,  p.  123.  Gulwejalso  leaves  legacies  to  the  oathednl  (Chapel 
of  St.  James),  the  Frian  Minor,  St.  Munchin's,  Holy  Cross,  St.  John's,  a»L 
St.  Michael*s. 
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of  the  main  building ;  a  central  tower  with  a  low,  pointed  spire,  and  a 
pknted  cemetery.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  siege  of  1651 ;  the  cemetery 
lies  near  the  castle  barrack. 

5.  St.  Mabun's  Chusch. — Named  in  Inq.,  1201,  and  Bishop 
Bonat's  Ordinance,  1204. 

6.  St.  Laitbencs's  Chttbch. — Inq.,  1201,  also  called  <<  Cotthenu,'' 
Tythes  of  fish  at  "  Cotheann  extra  civitat,"  named  1204  (B.B.L., 
p.  109),  <«Ecc  de  Cottyn,  alias  Sci.  Lanrencii,"  Tax.  Proc,  1418. 
See  also  Martin  Arthur's  will,  1376,  and  Eoyal  Visitation,  1638. 
Site — It  stood  near  the  County  Hospital,  and  has  been  long  since 
demolished. 

7.  St.  Mabt's  RoirvD  Chvbch. — Only  named  in  Inq.,  1201,  <'Ecc. 
S.  Marie  Eotunda." 

8.  St.  Micharl's  Chubch. — Inq.,  1201.  Wills  of  M.  Arthur, 
1376,  and  G.  Galwey,  1445.  The  church  and  chancel  were  ruinous 
in  1615. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  entirely  destroyed 
in  the  times  of  Cromwell,  lay  near  the  walls  outside  the  West  Water 
Gate,  1658.     The  saint's  day  was  29th  September.     (White  MSS.) 

SiU^lt  was  long  since  leyelled.  The  view  in  the  1590  map 
shows  a  building  with  a  side  aisle  and  a  battlemented  tower.  The 
cemetery  remains  in  James's  Street,  near  Bank  Place.  Monument — 
Rer.  Br.  E.  Wight,  Archdeacon,  1790.^ 

9.  St.  Bbioid's  Chubch. — Inq.,  1201. 

10.  St.  Akne's  Chapel. — Edward  II.  granted  certain  tenements 
to  W.  Blound  to  celebrate  masses  there,  1320  (Pat.  E.,  p.  73). 

11.  St.  AiTOBEw's  Chapel,  Limerick  Castle. — Henry  III.  granted 
a  fishery,  mills,  and  lands,  at  Drumyn,  *'  to  our  chapel.  Limerick 
Castle,"  W.  de  Cardiff  to  be  its  parson,  c.  1216  (undated,  B.B.L.,  Ix., 
pp.  42,  101, 116).  This  deed  calls  Xing  John  ^'bonse  memoriae"! 
Another  (B.B.L.,  p.  101)  states  that  when  King  John  was  at  war 
with  his  barons  the  fisheries  and  mill,  with  Drumyn,  belonged  to 
the  chapel  of  Limerick,  whose  parson  was  William  de  Eardyf  (zxi.), 
Ap.,  1216  (?).  Also  a  grant,  e.  1240,  by  Bishop  Hubert  to  Geffry  de 
Mariscis,  and  the  latter's  appointment,  e.  1250,  of  Thomas  le  Capellan 
to  the  king's  chapel  in  Limerick  Castle  (B.B.L.,  zliii.)' 

ip.M.D.,iii.,  p.  104. 

s  Among  the  later  churches  we  find— I.  C,  St.  Oeorge's,  1789  ;  Preftbjrterians, 
€.  1690 :   they  got  the  chapel  of  Augurtinian  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  1776,  in 
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MONAJBTEBIES  IN  THB  ClTT. 

12.  Thb  AuGUfirmiAir  Convent. — Founded  by  **  Simon  Minor" 
(?  Mynetor),  temp.  King  John,  for  regular  canons,  and  dedicated  to 
the  B.V.M.  and  King  Edward.  N'icholas  Harold  attorns  Henry  de 
Berkeley  in  a  suit  against  the  Prior,  1282  (Mem.  Rolls),  "Bichard, 
Prior  of  the  Hospital  of  SS.  Mary  and  Edward,  near  the  Bridge,  in 
Limerick,  1321  (PleaR.  134  of  xiv  Edward  H.,  m.  9  d.).  Granted  to 
Edward  Sexten  (Inq.  xix  and  xx  Henry  VIII.).  Sir  Patrick  Harold 
was  its  last  prior.  The  furniture  and  plate  of  its  church  were 
— a  chalice,  left  to  it  by  the  prior,  Sir  John  Fox,*  the  altar,  an 
alabaster  table,  four  candlesticks,  a  censer,  two  pair  of  cruets,  twenty- 
one  books,  holy- water  stock,  organ,  eighteen  wax  tapers,  three  copper 
crosses,  three  vestments,  and  a  great  bell,  two  small  ones,  three  bowk, 
and  two  old  coffers :  the  furniture  of  the  residence  is  also  given.' 
Site — It  stood  on  the  site  of  the  City  Court  House,  in  Bridge  Street, 
opposite  the  cathedral,  some  fragments  of  mediaeval  walls,  with 
windows,  remain. 

13.  St.  Pster's  Convent. — ^Founded  by  Donaldmore,  1171,  for 
Canonesses,  O.S.  Augustine.  Protection  granted  "to  the  Prioress 
of  8.  Peter  Lym,"  1377  (Close  E.,  xli  Ed.  III.),  granted  to  Edmond 
Sexten,  1541  (Fiant  179),  renewed  1562  (Fiant  347,  Eliz.).  Site 
— It  stood  near  the  town  wall  at  the  lower  end  of  Peter's  Street,  and 
is  only  conventionally  shown  on  the  1590  map. 

14.  "  Holt  Cross,"  or  '*  Holt  Rood."—*'  The  cell  of  Our  Lady" 
or  *'  St.  Mary  and  the  Holy  Cross."  Founded  for  Austin  Hennits, 
by  an  O'Brien  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  often  confused  with  the 
House  of  SS.  Mary  and  Edward.'       It  was  granted  April,  1539 

Peter  Street;  the  Quakers,  1665,  Creagh  Lane,  1671  and  1735;  Methodists, 
1748,  Church  of  St.  Francifl  Abbey  till  1763.  The  Boman  Catholic  Church  wm 
allowed  no  regular  place  of  worship  from  1690  to  1740:  the  churches  date— 
St.  Munchin's,  1744  ;  St.  Mary's,  1749;  St.  Patrick's,  1750 ;  St.  John's,  1753; 
St.  Michael's,  1781.  The  Augustinians,  1739-40 ;  new  chapels*  1778  and  1823. 
The  Dominicans,  1780 ;  new  chapel,  1815.  The  Franciscans,  in  Nergate  Lane, 
1782. 

^  This  seems  to  tell  against  one  reading  of  an  obscure  line  on  his  monument  in 
the  cathedral,  '*  Prepositus  of  Holy  Cross,"  perhaps  **  Dec:  ist:  ecc." 

» Inq.,  Sept.  28,  1637.  Partly  published  in  FiUgerald's  "  History,"  vol.  ii., 
p.  568. 

'The  Priors  of  St.  Mary  held  six  townlands— Prioraland,  Monkslind, 
Clashngilly,  Bramloge,  and  Inschymore-Hnibsequently  granted  to  Edmund  Sexten. 
(See  Inquis.,  18th  March,  1615.) 
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(Patent  E.),  to  Edmond  Sexten  (despite  a  petition  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  the  house  •*  which  Edmund  Sexten  craftily  obtained " 
C.S.P.I.,  24th  December,  1539).  Site—It  stood  to  the  south  of  the 
Franciscan  House,  on  the  Island  of  Limerick,  at  Sir  Harry's  Mall, 
and  has  been  long  since  demolished.  In  1559  it  was  found  to  be 
sublet  to  seven  tenants — some  of  it  in  poor,  small  tenements.  The 
body  of  the  church,  hospital,  steeple,  a  waste  garden,  bams,  and  close 
then  remained  (Inq.  iv  and  v  Ph.  and  M.,  June).  In  1594  Stephen 
Sexten  held  **  the  religious  house  of  the  B.V.M.  and  the  Holy  Cross," 
with  a  mansion  house  and  a  belfry,  in  ruins,  a  choir,  or  chancel,  a  little 
garden,  and  a  thatched  house  (Inq.  xxxvii  Eliz.). 

15.  The  Dovikican  Conveih',  or  **  The  Monastebt  of  Donnoho 
Caebbt."* — It  was  founded  by  Donchad  Cairbreach  O'Brien,  King  of 
Thomond,  about  1225,  and  he  was  buried  in  it  in  1241.  Here  were 
also  buried  several  Bishops' — Hubert  de  Burgh,  of  Limerick,  1250, 
Donald  O'Kennedy,  and  Matthew  O'Hogan,  of  Killaloe,  1251  and 
1281,  and  Christian,  Simon  O'Currin,  and  Maurice  O'Brien,  of 
Kilfenora,  1254,  1303,  and  1321.  The  monastery  of  St.  Saviour  of  the 
Dominicans,  1410.  Lenihan  (History,  p.  646)  gives  a  long  history, 
citing  Mt^  alia  the  Book  of  the  Friars  Preachers  in  the  Sloane  MSS. 
(Brit.  MuB.  4793),  to  which  I  refer.  The  house  was  granted  to  James, 
Earl  of  Desmond,  and,  on  the  attainder  of  Earl  Gerald,  to  the  corpora- 
tion, 1586.  Pope  Innocent  X.  erected  it  into  a  university  in  1644; 
and  it  was  turned  into  a  barrack,  1679.  Fabric — The  1590  map  shows 
a  lofty  belfry  without  battlements,  four  ranges  of  buildings  in  repair, 
and  the  side  arcades  (or  windows)  and  doorway  of  the  ruined  church.^ 
It  is  described  in  1535  as  the  site  of  a  church,  steeple,  dormitory, 
three  chambers,  a  cemetery,  sundry  closes  and  gardens,  and  four  acres, 
with  30  acres  of  land  at  Courtbrack,  a  fishery  of  salmon,  and  Mona- 
braher,  near  Parteen  (Jan.  7,  xxv  Hen.  VIII.).       The  ivied  north 


'Pejton'B  "Survey,"  1686. 

^  Their  epitaph  Ib  preserved  in  the  Eegister,  ^'senos  pontifices  in  se  locus 
claudit  iste;  .  .  .  Hubertus  de  Burgh  pi-esul  quondam  Limerici;  Donaldus, 
Mattheus  pastores  Laonienaes  ;  Christian,  Mauritius,  Simon,  Fenaborensis,"  &c. 
See  Fxtxgerald,  vol.  ii.,  p.  571. .  Donchad  Cairbreach  O'Brien.  The  founder  was 
here  buxied,  1241.  See  Lenihan,  p.  646,  for  his  epitaph,  and  along  account  of 
the  abbey.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Terence  O'Brien,  £.C.  Bishop  of  Emlj, 
who  was  executed  by  Ireton  in  1651,  was  friar  of  this  house,  and  provincial  of 
the  order  in  1644. 

3  Bichard  Bultingfort  by  his  will,  1405,  left  a  legacy  to  the  Friars  Preachers, 
far  the  repair  of  Holy  Trinity  Church.    See  H.S.A.I.,  zxviii.,  p.  121. 

[29»] 
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edde  wall,  with  large  plain  windows,  yarious  other  fragments  of  build- 
ings, pillars,  capitals  (probably  of  a  cloister  arcade),  and  portions  of 
carved  tombs,  and  a  fireplace  remain.  A.  detailed  description,  with 
a  plan  and  illustrations,  is  a  desideratum.  See  Lenihan,  '*  Limerick," 
pp.  646-653.* 

16.  Thb  Fbaitcisoan  Cokteitt. — It  is  said  to  have  been  founded, 
either  by  Donchad  Cairbreach  O'Brien,  before  1241,»  by  "  W.  Kon 
de  Burgo,"  who  died  1287,  or  by  a  certain  "Mary,  Countess  of 
Desmond,  1350."  The  older  writers,  however,  mention  the  burials  of 
Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  Bichard  de  Clare  within  its  walls,  1287  and  1818  ; 
so  the  later  *'  founders"  (as  so  often)  may  have  been  restorers.  Por 
its  dissolution,  see  Inquis.,  xxxiii  Hen.  YIII.  It  was  granted  to 
Humphry  Sexten  in  1545  (Fiant  456).  Site — It  is  carefully  shown 
in  the  "  1590"  map.  There  was  a  large  massive  tower  with  three- 
stepped  battlements  and  a  side  turret,  besides  several  low  buildings. 
It  stood  east  of  and  outside  the  city  walls,  near  the  Abbey  river. 
Father  Donat  Mooney  about  the  same  time  describes  its  site  u 
'*  delightful,"  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Dominican  House  and  north 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  it  had  extensive  orchards  and  gardens.  The 
walls  were  still  standing,  though  unroofed,  and  were  of  poor  masonry, 
but  the  ruins  were  spacious.  Its  first  founder  was  the  '*  Baron  of 
Castleconnell,  or  one  of  his  family,"  and  it  was  the  de  Burgos'  burial- 
place.  A  Protestant  named  Sexten  held  it.  It  was  a  mere  refuse 
heap,  and  used  for  a  tannery;  the  records  and  precious  movables 
were  lost,  but  a  few  of  its  friars  rented  a  house  in  the  city.*  Bishop 
Pococke,  in  1752,  saw  ''  an  old  convent  turned  into  a  tanyard"  at  the 
site  (*'Tour,"  ed.  Stokes,  p.  114).  Some  of  its  vaults  and  graves 
were  found  under  a  com  store  on  Sand  Mall.  These  have  entirely 
disappeared.  The  east  window  was  removed  in  1789  to  St.  Geoige's 
Church,  and  thence  to  St.  Michael's,  but  has  been  taken  out.  The 
county  courthouse  was  built  on  the  site.^ 

Another  Franciscan  church  is  said  to  have  stood  in  Mary's  Lane, 
whence  a  very  curious  window,  now  set  in  Kilrush  (Old  Church),  and 
a  piscina  and  font  were  removed.     Plate — Two  chalices,  1619  and 


1  See  1590  view,  Plate  III. 

s  A  deed  of  the  Abbot  of  May  (Monastemenagh)  to  David  Long,  ein*  1210. 
witnessed  bj  Symon  Hereward,  Mayor  of  Limerick,  mentions  lands  from  the 
new  Gate  of  Limerick,  "  ad  aream  fratrum  minorum." 

3  Published  in  the  FranciBcan  Tertiary,  v.,  p.  253. 

«  See  1590  view,  Plate  XXL 
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1626,  belonging  to  the  Limerick  Franciscans,  are  described  by  Key. 
C.  P.  Meehan.  See  **  Franciscans,"  and  P.M.D.I.,  p.  443.  Leniban, 
"limerick,"  pp.  653,  661. 

17.  The  TEHPLiBs'  House. — It  is  said  that  tbe  old  Methodist 
church  stood  on  its  site  in  St.  Francis'  Abbey.  The  Exchequer 
Kolls,  London  (1327,  i  Ed.  III.,  and  M8S.,  T.C.D.,  1060),  mention 
"  Lymer  civit.  De  bonis  Templariorum,  3s.  per  Eobertam  de  Trim."^ 
Lenihan  says  that  the  Templary  was  in  Quay  Lane. 

Ghubchbs  Noeth  of  the  Shannok. 

Certain  churches  and  parishes  in  the  civic  bounds,  but  to  the  north 
of  the  rirer,  may  here  be  noticed.  These  were  Kellchuan,  or  Kilquane, 
and  KiUiedan  (?  Eilleely),  named  in  the  Inq.  1£.  f.  K.,  1201 ;  Eilcohan 
(Kilquane),  Xilheil  (Eilleely),  Kilhyntena  (Eil£ntinan),  and  Eilrussce 
(Kilrush),  given  in  1302,  Papal  Taxation.  Creattalech  (Crattoe),  and 
Yharmid  (Huamerith,  1199,  y-Emrid,  1287,  or  HyAimrid,  the  district 
at  Eilfintinan),  alias  Eylkennan,  and  Eyllyntynan'  were  claimed  in  the 
Tax.  Proc,  1418.  These,  except  Eilfintinan,  Eilleely,  and  Eilrush, 
were  retained  by  the  diocese  of  Eillaloe,  and  are  in  County  Clare.^ 

18.  EiLSTTSH  (5). — St.  Munchin's  parish.  Eellross,  with  church  of 
8.  Macuchini,  1201 ;  Eilrussce,  1302;  ''  Eyllross,  Synynd,  intermino," 
1400.*  The  name  is  obviously  from  the  land  in  the  bend  of  the  river ; 
but  a  patroness,  St.  Rossa,  sister  of  St.  Munchin,  has  been  invented. 
Fabric — ^A  very  early  Irish  oratory  stands  in  the  grounds  of  Oldchurch 
The  west  door  has  inclined  jambs,  and  a  massive  lintel ;'  the  east  window 
has  a  circular  head  and  splay  arch.  A  curious  window,  with  an 
obscure  inscription  of  the  Quinlinans,  is  set  in  the  south  wall ;  this  was 
brought  (as  already  stated)  from  St.  Mary's  Lane,  preserved  by  the 

^I  hesitate  to  include  in  a  list  confined  to  ecclesiastical  structures  *'the 
Hospital,  or  House  of  Leapers,  near  the  city  of  Limerick."  It  held  forty  ploughlands 
by  patent  from  Henry  III.,  as  appeared  by  the  ancient  reoord  in  1615.  It  was 
granted  to  the  Earls  of  Desmond,  and,  on  attainder  of  Earl  Qeiald,  to  Bobort 
Aneslie  (Inquis.,  18th  March,  xii  Jac.  I.).  Spital,  o/tM  Hoepitall  Land,  1657 
(D.S.(A.)  10),  near  Bosbreen. 

^  Eillfentenan  appears  as  in  the  deanery  of  Limericlc  in  the  Yisitatio  Begalis, 
1633,  March  17.  The  vicarage  was  in  the  County  of  Clare  and  Diocese  of 
Limerick  even  in  1805.    Limerick  Terriers,  P.B.O.I.,  No.  39. 

»  Proc.  B,I.A.,  Ser.  3.,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  161,  153. 

*  One  of  the  last  entries  in  the  Black  Book  tells  of  the  recovery  by  Bishop 
Barnard  Adams  of  }  carucate  at  Killrois,  long  lost  to  hb  predecessors. 

»8ee  sketch  infra,  Plate  X. 
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late  Mr.  Robert  Vere  O'Brien.    Description — T.  J.  Westropp,  in  Proc. 
R.I.A.,  Ser.  3,  vol.  vi.,  p.  153. 

19.  KiLLEELT  (5).— ii  pariah.  Attributed  on  late  '*  authority  '*  to 
St.  Lelia  the  virgin,  sister  of  St.  Munchin ;  her  day  was  August  Uth. 
John  Pincema  warranted  the  lands  of  Killele  to  Bishop  Hubert,  1250 
(B.B.L.,  p.  50).  Kilheil,  1302.  Priorsland,  to  the  north  of  Thomond 
Bridge,  and  Pfarrenykilly  belonged  to  St.  Mary's  House.  It  was  the 
glebe  land  of  the  rector  of  Kileely,  and  held  by  Uie  parson,  March,  1615 
(Inq.,  p.  163).  Fabric — The  walls  and  gables  stood  in  ruins  in  1657 
(Petty,  p.  63).     The  graveyard  alone  remains. 

Chitbches  Sottth  of  the  Rivbr. 

20.  St.  Patbick's  Chttbch,  Sinolavi)  (0.  S.  5),  Parish  and  Pre- 
bend.— St.  Patrick  is  stated  to  have  baptised  Cairthenn,  son  of  Blatt, 
chief  of  the  Dalcassians,  the  children  of  Toirdelbach,  at  Sengal,  about 
440  ("Tripartite  Life,"  X.  cent.,  ed.  W.Stokes,  p.  207).  Monkish  legend 
derived  the  place-name  from  "  Sois  aingel,'*  because  "  another  angel" 
than  **  Victor  '*  appeared  to  the  Saint.  A  great  victory  was  gained  by 
Ceallachan,  of  Cashel,  over  the  Norse  at  Saingeal  (Wars  G.  G.)  in  943. 
Sengola,  1201,  Kathgerallan,  and  Dromohiba  pertained  to  it,  1224.  A 
charter  of  Bishop  Hubert,  ante  1250,  and  a  quit  claim  of  John  de 
Penrys  to  Sennkyll,  to  be  held  in  pious  memory  of  Bishop  Robert 
(died  1275),  remain  (B.  B.  L.,  xlviii.).  Sen  na  ghauil,  1410 ;  Sangole* 
(valor),  1591 ;  '*  St.  Patrick  in  Singlelandprope  civitatem,"  1615.  On 
July  18th,  1597,  the  Dean,  Chapter,  and  Vicars  Choral  granted  to 
James  Cromwell,  Singleland,  of  which  themearings  were,  Aghnebegli) 
Curraghbirrin,  Frelinfourde,  or  Aghkillfellin,  or  Cloghanenemagarte; 
along  with  the  *' personages"  and  vicarages  of  Corkmohead,  Drom- 
collohon,  Killmyde,  Cloencath,  Cloneltie,  and  KillmoUanie,  with  their 
chapels  and  **gleabes"  to  be  "paid  at  the  stone  within  the  said 
cathedral"  (P. R.  0. 1.,  Deeds  and  Wills,  No.  6).  Site-^The  grave- 
yard  alone  remains.  A  broken  round  tower  and  ruined  church  are 
shown  on  the  Down  Survey  map,  1657  (p.  13),'  and  were  levelled  in 
1776  (Fitzgerald,  ii.,  p.  561);  near  them  stood  the  Singland  battery  in 

the  sieges  of  1690-91. 

21.  KiLLALEE  (5). — Kelilin,  1410,  Kilelie  de  Donaghmore,  1614; 

^  Sengolhad  a  sanctuary,  B.B.L.,  p.  11.  Molago,  of  Saingel,  waa  commemorated 
August  13th. 

*  See  copy,  Plate  XII. 
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Kililleene,  1657  (D.  S.  (A)  18).      SiU — Only  the  graveyard  remains 
near  St.  John's  Gate. 

22.  KiLMiTBBY  (5). — A  parish  in  Clanwilliam.  Kilmehnrrok,  1 29 1 , 
1302.  In  1325  Ade  de  Gouly  and  Bichard  Perpoinl^had  a  suit  about 
Eilmoroke,  which  Gouly's  great-grandfather,  Begin  Le  Flemyng,  held 
(Plea  K.  148  of  xviii  Ed.  II.).  Kilmurray  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  1410 ;  Kilmohurk,  alias  Kilmurry,  held  by  the  Prior  of 
Athissell,  1418.  Temple  Moyrry,  1586  (Peyton).  Kilmeremagdalyn 
granted  to  Bart.  Cusack,  1551  (Fiant,  744) ;  Killingally,  alias  Kilma- 
hallock,  held  by  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  1633 ;  Kilmury,  D.  S.  (A)  1  and  4. 
SiU — ^The  modem  I.  C.  church*  occupies  the  old  site  since  1810. 
(See  O.  S.  Letters,  14  E.  9,  p.  23.) 

23.  KiLBANB  (6). — In  same.  Killeen  and  well  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen. 

24.  ''MoNASTBB  NE  Callowe  Dxtfpe." — In  same  1586  (Peyton, 
p.  264).  "  Monister  ne  Callow  DifPe,  the  Black  Abbey,  Limerick,  in 
the  city  parish  of  Templemory,  holding  of  Earl  of  Thomond." 

25.  "  KiLLDAiRi." — ^Near  Earrigadacham,  appurtenance  of  St.Mun- 
chin*8,  1201.     Inq.  M.  f.H. 

26.  CoBBAiXT  (5). — '*  Templenamona,"  in  Corbally,  1586  (Peyton, 
p.  24),  A  Eilleen. 

27.  KiLLOiTAir  (6).— In  same.  Killonayn,  1601;  (Fiant,  6487); 
KiDownane,  D.  S.  (A)  4 ;  Lonan,  son  of  Ere,  of  the  Ui  Fidgeinte,  who 
was  at  Mullach  cae,  south  of  Cam  Feredaig,  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick, 
dwelt  to  the  east  of  Singland,  e.  440  (V.  T.  P.,  p.  307).  O'Donovan, 
with  no  cited  authority,  gives  **  Cil  Adamnain."  SiU — A  killeen,  near 
the  railway  station  of  the  name. 

28.  Debbyoaltan  (13). — A  parish  in  Clanwilliam  Barony.  It  does 
not  appear  in  the  list  of  churches,  1201  ;  I  find  Derigayun  in  1291 ; 
Dalgarvun,  1302 ;  Derighealvain,  dedicated  to  St.  I^icholas  (Dec.  6th), 
1410 ;  Deregaluane,  1418.  Itsrectory  was  granted  to  John,  Abbot  of 
Wethnia,  under  the  name  of  '*  The  Church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  of 
Derrygeallywan  or  Derrygaloin  (xxvii  Hen.  VIIL,  Lib.  Mun.  Hib.,  ii., 
p.  96) ;  Derragallinn,  1591  (Valor);  John  Donovan,  rector,  1551  (Fiants 
923)  Ooipe  Ui  5eolbain,  O'Qalvan's  oak  wood  (O'Donovan).  SiU — 
Some  fragments  remained  in  1840  ;  they  have  now  disappeared ;  they 
stood  in  the  graveyard,  near  the  railway,  in  BaUysimon  (0.  S.  L.  9, 
p.  32).     The  church  is  shown  in  1657  (D.  S.  (A.)  5). 

^  1.  C,  Church  of  Ireland ;  B.  C,  Boman  Catholic  Church. 
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29.  KiLLOTEiroGB. — In  same  parish,  lay  on  the  stream  to  the  noith 
of  the  last,  1667  (D.  S.  (A.)  5). 

30.  DoKAOHicoRE  (13). — A  parish  and  prehendinClanwiUiam.  The 
'*  Tripartite  Life  "  says  tiiat  St.  Patrick  baptised  the  men  of  Thomond  at 
Domnach  mor  Maige  Aine,  at  Tirglas,  in  tiie  east  of  the  present  County 
Limerick  (Y.  T.  P.,  p.  307).  It  appears  as  Donaghmor^  and  Douen- 
athmor,  1200  and  1201,  Donnaghmor,  1302  and  1410,  being  then  a 
prebend ;  and  Donnachmore  cum  BaUyag,  alias  Ardpatric,  1418.  It 
Vas  granted  by  Bishop  Edward  to  Odo  fitz  Budci  (B.  B.  L.,  p.  78).  The 
Prior  of  Athissel  restored  it,  Mayncfow,  and  Creaath  Omayll  to  Bishop 
Hubert,  1239  (/*.,  pp.  80-90).  Maurice,  Bishop  of  Killaloo,  granted 
it  to  Bishop  Gerald,  1275-99  (id.,  xxxyii.).  Hichaid  de  Bnrgo  claimed 
its  lands  from  John  Sweyn,  1300  (Plea  K.  48  of  xxviii  Ed.  I.,  m.  29  d.). 
Canon  Eobert  Chaffe  appointed  it  a  prebend  on  death  of  Bichaid 
Arthur,  1593.  It  is  shown  on  D.  S.  (A.)  map  9.  Fabric— It  is  an 
early  Celtic  church,  26  feet  by  39  feet  6  inches  outside  (O'Donovan), 
or  20  feet  by  33  feet  8  inches  inside.  East  gable  is  late  and  blanL 
The  west  door  is  massive,  with  a  large  lintel  and  inclined  jambs. 
Garreglass  glebe,  in  Donaghmore,  is  shown  with  a  ruined  church 
(D.  S.  (A.)  9).  There  are  window  slits  in  the  south  wall 
Description — E.S.A.I.,  ser  iv.,  vol.  ii.  (1872),  p.  77,  by  Bev.  M. 
Malone.' 

31.  KiLPATBicK,  on  east  border  of  Donaghmore,  and  distinct  from 
Rathurd  and  Ardpatrick  (D.  S.  (A.)  9). 

32.  Eathubd^  (13). — An  ancient  parish  merged  into  that  of 
St.  Nicholas.  The  king  of  Cashel  claimed  a  fort  here,  ante  a.d.  900, 
Bathardasuird  (''Book  of  Eights'').  Eathsyward  and  Carnarthy 
churches  restored  by  Malchus,  Prior  of  Athissell,  to  the  bishop,  1253 
(B.B.L.,  p.  101);  Eathsyward  church,  between  Donaghmore  and 
Singland,  1418.  The  castle  and  land  of  Eathweide,  1587  (C.S.F.Im 
p.  311);  Ehashtree,  1615;  BAtchurd(D.S.(A)10),  1657.  O'Donoran 
considers  it  to  be  the  Eathaida  and  Eathardasuird,  or  Bathsoiid, 
of  the  "Book  of  Eights,"  <i»<tf  902.  iSt<*— Probably  near  the  Bound 
Castle.    St.  Patrick's  Well  alone  remains. 


'  Ivanmach  in  King  Donaldmore's  grant  may  be  a  mistake  for  <«  Bomnach." 
*  See  view  of  doorway,  Plate  X. 

»  The  A.F.M.  Btatee  that  Bathardasuird  was  made  by  one  of  Heber'a  chieftaini, 
A.M.  3501. 
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33.  Sjipbichane,  alias  South  Rathurd,  1657  (D.S.  (A)  9),  perhaps 
a  mere  place-name. 

34.  BossBRiEN  (13). — In  same  parish.  Fearannyguilleach,  1410. 
Flarenygall  belonged  to  the  Convent  of  Killone,  County  Clare,  and 
was  granted  to  Lord  Inchiquin.  The  Earl  of  Thomond  held  it,  March 
18,  1615  (Inquisition),  Farrennegallagh,  1657(D.S.A.  10).  Fabric— 
The  church  of  St.  Dominick,  completely  hidden  in  ivy  ;  roost  of  the 
walls  are  now  leTclled. 

35.  MuxoBET  (13). — A  parish  and  abbey  in  Pubblebrien.^  It  is  a 
Teiy  ancient  foundation.^  St.  Nessan  established  an  abbey  there ;  and 
died  about  550.  Hungairit  appears  in  the  '*  Annals  "  750,  760,  934, 
1080,  and  1107.»  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Norse  in  820,  834,  and  840. 
The  Psalter  of  Cashel  says  that  it  had  six  churches  and  1500  monks.^ 
It  was  granted  to  St.  Mary's  by  King  Donaldmore,  1192-1194  (B.B.L., 
xzix.);  '^Imungram  and  lyanmach  from  the  arch  of  Imungram  to 
Imalin.  Henry  III.  granted  a  market  on  his  manor  of  Muntgaret  to 
Bishop  Hubert,  1225  (C.S.P.I.,  vol.  i.,  1262).  Documents  are 
numerous,  but  never  aUude  to  it  as  an  abbey.  I  select  letter  of  G., 
Bishop  of  Lismore,  to  Bishop  Hubert  as  to  lands  of  Mungaret  and 
Donathmor  and  Sengol  church  (B.B.L.,  xziv.)  John  F.  Geifry  grants 
Coromoran,  Falsky,  and  Mungaireth  to  Bishop  Bobert,  1260  (i^.,  iz.). 
The  rental  of  Bishop  Maurice  de  Rupefort,  1336,  gives  the  manors  of 


^  Fobal  tii  Bhriain,  or  Pubblebrian,  is  one  of  the  later  diviaions,  and  represents 
approzimatelj  the  old  cantred  of  £8cloun.  It  is  said  that  Brien  Duff,  son  of  Conor, 
King  of  Thomond,  settled  at  Carrig  Ogunnell  (the  ancient  seat  of  the  Ui  gconaing 
and  Ui  Oiarmhaic)  in  1406.  The  place  had  been  held  in  1220  bj  Donchad 
Cairhreach  O'Brien,  King  of  Thomond,  and  subsequently  to,  at  least,  1300  by  the 
de  Burgoe.  Pubblebrian,  as  defined  in  the  grant  of  17th  Feb.,  1584,  to  Brian 
Duffe  O'Brien,  of  Carrigogynnell,  covered  Derreknokan,  Cnocknegall,  Cnock- 
gromassell  (Tory  Hill),  Kyllonchon,  Kyllynoghtie,  Cahirephollyen,  Graige, 
Atifleuin,  Bamecboile,  Ballyanrichan,  Terreyowe,  and  Clonouny.  This  forms 
about  half  the  present  barony,  the  parishes  of  Kilkeedy,  part  of  Crecora, 
Kiilooaghan,  Killeenoghty,  and  part  of  Ballycahane. 

'  The  abbots  named  after  Nessan  are :  762,  Ailill ;  909,  965,  Conn  Maoleaisil ; 
993,  Muirgheas ;  1006,  Caicher  ;  1070,  Cathasaig. 

'  Archdall's  **  Monasticon  Hihemicum,"  and  Ferrar's  **  History  of  the  City  of 
Limerick,"  i.,  pp.  3-4,  make  the  unwarranted  statement  that  St.  Patrick  founded 
Mungret  Ahhey  in  433.      For  its  history  see  Lenihan,  **  Limerick,"  p.  537. 

« Cormac,  King  of  Cashel,  by  his  will  left  "  three  ounces  of  gold  and  a  silk 
vestment"  with  his  **  royal  benediction  to  the  coarb  of  Mungairet."  Keating's 
•*  History." 
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the  See  as  Mungret,  KiUocia,  Cluaincheuer,  Ardacha,  Leamchail,  Sean- 
gula,  and  Dromdyle,  and  worth  £98  13«.  4rf.  (MSS.,  T.C.D.,  F.  4. 22, 
p.  325).  The  rental  of  Bishop  de  Rupefort  mentions  Tymamnntyiy, 
Villaydowaynin,  Villaycrynan,  Villaydowan,  YiUaymolcassell,  Cloch- 
down,  Billy comyde,  and  Ohibyle,  as  forming  the  manor  in  1336 
(B.B.L.,  p.  138).  Bishop  Pococke,  in  1752,  notes  it  as  *'  Mongret,  a 
poor  old  convent,  with  a  tower  "  ("  Tour,"  p.  1 14),  Maps  in  D.8.(A.) 
1  and  12.  Fahric — The  monastic  church  calls  for  more  elaborate 
description  than  has  been  published,  or  than  space  allows.  It  is  a 
late  Gothic  building,  113^  feet  long,  29^  feet  at  the  west,  and  27  feet 
at  the  east  face.  The  chancel  49  feet  by  15  feet,  and  a  naye  33  feet  to 
34  feet  by  23  feet  4  inches.  It  has  a  residence  22  feet  by  12  feet 
at  the  west  end,  and  a  small  tower  to  the  north  of  the  last,  divided 
by  string  courses  and  with  battlements  and  small  opes.  The  chancel 
arch  is  defaced ;  the  east  window  has  two  pointed  lights,^  and  is 
flanked  by  large,  stepped  buttresses.     (See  also  O.S.L.  9,  p.  29).* 

36.  The  second  church  lies  to  the  south-east  of  the  last.  The  east 
gable  and  sides  remain.  It  is  14  feet  by  12^  feet,  the  west  end  nearlj 
levelled ;  the  east  window-slit  and  two  broken  south  windows  remain. 

37.  The  third  and  oldest  of  the  churches  lies  to  the  north,  and  is 
possibly  of  the  tenth  century.  It  measures  4 1  feet  by  23  feet,  the 
walls  being  nearly  3  feet  thick  and  14  feet  high ;  the  west  door  has  a 
lintel  and  inclined  jambs ;  the  windows  have  round  heads.* 

Papers — The  History  and  a  View  of  the  largest  Church,  by  Rev. 
Denis  Murphy  (R.S.A.L,  xix.).  See  also  *'  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints, ' 
by  Canon  O'Hanlon,  i.,  p.  30 ;  vii.,  p.  383. 

38.  KiLMABTYir. — In  same  parish,  1586  (Peyton,  p.  254);  no 
church  mentioned. 

39.  EscLON,  or  Eschluana. — The  ancient  parish  of  the  name  is 
merged  into  Kilkeedy.  Ballydorchon,  Ballyhibebon,*  Rathen,  &c.,  are 
recognised  as  in  Escluona,  1201  (B.B.L.,  p.  120).  Lesnemamadda 
and  Clelam,  in  Estlona,  were  granted  by  W.  de  Burgo  to  Bishop 


^  Not  with  tracery  as  drawn  in  Hall's  "  Ireland." 

»  See  plan,  Plate  XVIII. 

s  For  sketch,  see  Plate  X. 

'  Ballyhibewi,  or  Ballyhibeli,  a  family  of  O'Hibyle  dwelt  on  Mungret  Manor. 
1336  (De  Rupefort's  Rental,  B.B.L.).  Perhaps  the  Oortnehowyle,  not  far  from 
St.  John's  Gate,  in  the  Perambulation  deed,  Slst  Aug.,  7  James  I.,  1609,  derirei 
its  name  from  the  same  family. 
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Dooat  O'Brien,  1200-1207  {lb.,  p.  103).  The  manor  contained 
Clarani  (Clarina),  £sclon,  and  Newtown,  in  1283  (Pipe  K.,  xi  Ed.  I., 
No.  14).  It  belonged  to  the  de  Burgos.  A  series  of  lawsuits  about 
Kewetonde  Esclon  occurred  1315, 1320  (Plea  Rolls,  113  of  is  Ed.  II.  ; 
127  of  xiii Ed.  n. ;  131  of  xiv  Ed.  II.).  **  Escluana,"  alias  *'Kylkyde  " 
rectory  belonged  to  Athassell,  1418.  Site — Perhaps  the  church  at 
Newtown.  Pop^*— R.S.A.I.,  xxxiii.,  p.  197,  by  J.  G.  Barry*  and  a 
note  by  T.  J.  Westropp. 

40.  KiLKEEDY  (12). — A  parish  in  Pubblebrian.  Perhaps  Kelliedun, 
1201 ;  Kilkid,  1302.  Thomas  de  Burgo  was  found  to  have  held  the 
perpetual  yicarage  of  Kylkyde,  now  lapsed  to  the  Pope,  1369  (Papal 
Petitions,  i.,  p.  450;  Theiner,  p.  339).  Keilchidy  dedicated  to 
SS.  Simon  and  Jude  (28th  Oct.),  1410.  Kilkydy  granted  with  other 
rectories  formerly  belonging  to  Athassell  to  G.  Moore,  1578  (Fiant, 
3414).  Kilkide  in  repair  with  a  thatched  roof  (Visitation,  1615). 
Given  in  D.S.(B.)  26  map  and  Civil  Survey.  Fabric — Of  the  older 
church,  only  a  north  wing,  29  feet  north  and  south  and  18  feet  wide, 
and  a  featureless  fragment  to  the  east  still  remain.  The  east  wall  has 
a  defaced  window,  the  west,  a  door,  arched  inside  with  flags  and 
with  cut  stone  outside.  Monuments — Samuel  Cooper,  of  Cooper 
Hill,  1779,  and  James  and  Mary  Berry.* 

41.  Newtowk  (4). — In  same  parish.  **Neweton  in  Esclon,"  or 
•*  de  Esclon,"  1283,  held  by  Simon  Waleys  and  W.  Lucas  (Pipe  Roll, 
xi  Ed.  I.,  No.  14)  in  1315  (Plea  Rolls);  "St.  Margaret's  Church, 
of  Newtown,  near  CarrigogunneU,"  1410;  bailenua,  1502  (A.F.M.). 
Fabric — ^The  ruin  stands  near  the  Shannon.  It  measures  56^  feet  by 
22^  feet ;  the  east  window  has  two  pointed  lights  and  round-arched 
splay.  The  other  windows  and  the  south  door  are  defaced.  The  walls 
are  18  feet  high  and  3^  feet  thick.  It  was  used  only  for  the  burial 
of  unbaptised  children  in  1840  (O.S.L.,  p.  137,  by  A.  Curry,  and  O.S. 
sketch.  No.  14). 

42.  KiLLEEN,  in  Newton  (4).  —  Site  —  A  burial-place,  near 
St  James's  Well. 

43.  KncoufAN  (12). — A  townland  in  same  parish,  mentioned  1657 
(Civil  Survey,  p.  16). 

^  In  yiew  of  the  numerouB  church  sites  in  Kilkeedy  parish,  I  am  as  yet  unable 
to  endorse  the  view  of  this  very  interesting  paper  that  the  churches  of  Kilkeedy  and 
fsdon  are  identical,  though  the  parishes  are  certainly  the  same. 

*P.  M.  D.,  vol.i.,p.  438. 
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44.  EiLTEUPLiK  (12). — ^A  townland,  near  last  (Civil  Surrey, 
p.  16).  Eiltemplane,  with  Eilcullmaii,  Silcoulta,  and  Clonnimft, 
granted  to  W.  Barker,  May,  1667  (Act  Sett.  xxi.  Car.  ii.  1).  SUe— 
Kiltemplan  is  locally  Temple  na  Oaoille,^  but  nothing  remains  of  the 
church.     See  note  by  J.  G.  Barry  in  K.S.A.I.,  xxziii.,  p.  198. 

45.  KiLCOULTA,  near  last,  1667,  Act  of  Settlement. 

46.  KiLNACALLT. — In  same  parish.  It  is  not  Temple-na-Caoille,  for 
Kiltemplan  is  named  as  a  separate  townland.  Killnachallichi,  1201 ; 
Eeilnechally,  near  Glaireen  Bridge,  dedicated  to  St.  Enat,  or  Ethna, 
1410,  perhaps  Killygelly  parish,  1418."  Emelina,  widow  of  Maurice 
fitz  Maurice,  had  a  suit  with  John  de  Inteberge  about  lands  at  Kilcaij, 
near  Limerick  (Flea  Eolls,  40  of  xxrii  Ed.  I.,  m.  82  d.)  ;  Xillingalij 
parish,  1633  ;  Killincullie  (D.S.(B),  p.  26.  Glaireen  Bridge  is  Clarina, 
or  the  Ford  of  Clare  (Civil  Survey,  p.  24).  KiUnakally  adjoined 
€ragbeg  on  east  and  Brosnaghon  south,  1655  {Ih,  p.  19).  S*^*— Now 
forgotten,  but  was  evidently  in  Elm  Park.  See  paper  by  J.  0.  Bairy, 
he.  eit.,  and  T.  J.  Westropp,  R.S.A.L  xxziii.,  p.  297. 

47.  KiLBOY.— A  townland,  near  last,  1655  (C.S.,  p.  21).  Site- 
Forgotten ;  in  townland. 

48.  KiLcoRAN,  OB  KitcoBNAW  (12). — A  **  Kyle  "  in  Ballyanrahan. 
A  burial-ground  used  by  the  Roses.  Kot  far  distant  is  Patricksvell, 
giving  its  name  to  the  village,  at  least,  from  1711  (Hardiman  maps). 

49.  Cbbcoba  (22). — A  parish  in  Pubblebrian.'  John  de  Cogan 
granted  to  St.   Mary's  Cathedral,  Crecourhia,  in   Ocholchur,  1282 


^  Among  other  places  in  Eilkeedy  parish  bearing  the  name  of  the  Caoille  tribe, 
ve  note  Caoille  an  Chosnamha,  1660,  for  this  district,  "  a  heap  of  stones  calle<l 
Lishdermode-Ikallie,  near  Tirevow-oughtragh,"  in  the  Perambulation  Deei 
1609.  It  is  called  Caher  na  Caeille  ;  and  there  are  two  other  forts,  Caher  GsoiUe- 
generah  and  Caherdavin,  all  within  the  present  demesne  of  Tervoe.  The  map  ia 
the  British  Museum,  dated  1680,  shows  Tempuhiacailly  and  Carherkiil^entf 
(Caherkilginarragh  and  Caherdauin,  in  D.S.A.  12). 

»Dr.  Reeves  identifies  Killygelly  with  Killeely  (M8S.,  T.C.D.,  106S,  p.  W)» 
hut  without  giving  any  reason  for  same,  the  Killygelly  of  1418  being  eridentlr 
the  Killingally  in  the  Visitation  of  1633,  which  gives  Killeely  separately. 

3  Identified  by  Dr.  Reeves  (MSS.,  T.C.D.,  1063)  as  Cluancomarba,  Mi.H.. 
1201 ;  and  Cluain  Comardoe  (Ann.  Inisfallen,  830) ;  but  the  first  document  marks 
the  latter  place  as  in  southern  Limerick  ;  and  the  Visitations,  &c.,  give  Cluoincoury 
as  Colmanswell,  and  are  supported  by  the  map  of  Cloncoraha  in  the  Dovn  Sarrrj. 
The  Annals  imply  that  Cluain  Comardae  was  not  near  the  Norse  settlements  at 
Limerick.    This  I  hope  to  discuss  more  fully  under  Colmanswell. 
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(B.B.L.,  p.  96),  or  in  Othotochor  (iJ.,  p.  100).  See  also  p.  90, 
Symon  f.  Walter  was  rector  of  Crecouertha,  1278,  and  resigned  1282 
(ii.,  p.  44).  W.  de  WesB  granted  all  his  claims  on  the  church  of 
Crecoartha,  in  "  Orthorlothor/'  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Limerick, 
c.  1280  (B.B.L.,  p.  130);  Orecouth,  1291;  Crecowere,  1302; 
Criochnra,  dedicated  to  8S.  Peter  and  Paul  (29  June),  1410 ; 
Crewcourtha,  1418;  Grecorah,  1615;  Grewcroah,  1633;  Grecory 
(D.S.(B.),  23),  1655.  It  is  shown  as  roofed,  1657  (D.S.(B.)  21). 
O'Hoidhrin  calls  it  "  the  territory  of  O'Gonaing,  hy  the  meadowy 
side  of  Graohh  Cumhraidhe,"  1420  (Topography,  p.  129).  Grecora, 
"the  hranching  tree"  (Dr.  Joyce).  Fabric — Only  the  ivied  and 
featureless  west  end,  24  feet  wide,  and  ahout  14  feet  of  each  of  the 
sides  remain.  The  walls  are  1 1  feet  high  and  4  feet  thick,  and  are 
built  of  large  field  stones.  It  stands  on  high  ground  with  a  fine 
view.     Manumenh — John  Ap  John,  1781 ;  Fumell  Tomkins,  1797. 

50.  !Kkockkaoall  (13). — A  parish  in  Pubblebrian.  Enockna- 
ghauill,  dedicated  to  St.  Brigid,  1410;  Gnocknegall  (O'Brien, 
Inquis.),  1584.  "The  church  and  trcfes  of  Enocknegawell,"  1607 
(Perambulation,  p.  156).  Cnocnansall,  hill  of  the  foreigners 
(O'Donoran).  It  was  in  repair  1657  (D.8.(A.)  11).  Fabrie-^The 
church  is  in  Lemonfield ;  about  10  feet  of  the  south,  and  30  feet  of 
the  north,  wall  remain.  It  had  a  nave  and  chancel,  and  seems  of 
late  masonry. 

51.  Gbewally,^  OB  Ballyclooh  (13). — In  same.  It  derived  its 
name  from  the  Ui  mhaille,  who,  with  the  XJi  Gadhla,  were  chiefs  of 
Tuath  Luimneach,  and  were  confirmed  in  their  lands  by  King  John. 
Donaldmore  granted  lands  as  far  as  Imalinin  1192-94  (B.B.L.,  zxix.) ; 
Imailidin,  1201.  Xing  John  granted  lands  in  Omayll  to  Bishop 
Edmund  (B.B.L.,  pp.  95,  119),  April,  1230,  confirming  same  with  its 
villeins  (G.8.P.I.,  vol.  i.,  No.  1812) ;  Grevath  Omayll,  and  Donach- 
mor  resigned  by  AthasseU,  1239  (B.B.L.,  p.  90) ;  Grewacgh,  near 
Donaghmor,  1253  (i^.,  p.  101);  GrevachmahUl  Ghurch,  1302; 
Crew  Ymallie,  1336  (De  Rupefort's  rental) ;  **  Grewe  Iwally,  alias 
Ballyindoghe,  in  possession  of  Ghris.  Arthur,"  given  after  Enockne- 
gawell,  and  next  Rathwerde,  1615  (Inq.  18  Mar.,  xii  Jac.  I.,  p.  162) ; 


1  Identified  with  Knocknegall  by  Dr.  Seevea;  but  they  are  given  as  separate 
benefices  in  those  attached  to  the  preeentorship  of  Limerick,  and  in  the  Inquisitioiv 
of  1614  are  named  separately.  They  may,  however,  be  different  names  for  the 
same  union  of  small  old  parishes. 
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Crewally,  1615;  Crinbhailly,  or  Cliuy,  1645.  It  fonned  the  north 
part  of  the  present  parish  of  Knocknegall.  8it& — A  castle,  but  no 
church  site,  remains  in  Ballyclogh. 

52.  DERBTXN0CKA17E  (13). — A  parish  in  1638.  It  included  Knock- 
negall in  1657  (D.S.(A.)  11),  and  adjoined  Crewmally,  so  may  be  an 
alias  for  either  parish  ;  no  church-site  known. 

53.  KiLFEACON  (22). — Parish  and  prebend  in  Fubblebrian.  An 
undated  eaiiy  deed  of  Bichard  de  Burgo,  about  the  rents  of  Douenath* 
mor  and  Kylpychan,  says  that  the  latter  was  waste,  and  held  by 
John  Lysnekylle  (B.B.L.,  No.  1 ) ;  Kilbegan,  1 302.  Richard  Ford  was 
rector  (MSS.,  T.C.D.,  E.  3,  14) ;  Keilbecan,  dedicated  to  St.  Becan,' 
1410  ;  Kilbekayn,  alias  Balycinconcour,  1418.  An  inquisition  was 
taken  as  to  Kilpychan  and  Douenanthmor,  1279-1302  (B.B.L.,  1); 
Dermot  O'Mulrian  was  prebendary,  1557  (Fiant,  158);  granted  to 
Sir  W.  King,  1667  (Act.  Sett.,  xix  Car.  II.  4).  SiU—The  old  church 
lias  been  levelled ;  some  old  steps  were  uncovered  near  the  present 
I.  C.  church.  The  nave  was  built  by  Sir  W.  King,  c.  1690;  the 
tower  by  E.  Yilliers,  1759 ;  church  burned  by  Whiteboys,  1762 
(Lewis,  ii.,  p.  198).  It  was  united  to  Bakmys  before  HIS;  and 
to  Knocknagall,  1806.  Monuments — Sir  W.King,  1706,*Westropps, 
of  Attyflin,  and  Cripps  Villiers,  of  Kilpeacon.  St.  Patrick's  Well  lies 
in  Kilpeacon  demesne  ;  near  it  was  found  a  golden  shell ;  there  is  a 
defaced  dolmen  in  the  earth-fort  of  Badgersrath,  east  from  the 
church.* 

54.  Cahebitabky  (13). — A  parish  in  Clanwilliam.  Kejmedp, 
alias  Camarthy,  named  in  charter  of  King  John,  1207  (B.B.L.,p.  89;. 
€amarthy  was  restored  to  Bishop  Bobert,  by  Athassell,  1253  (B.B.L., 
p.  101);    Kamathie,  1302.     Lawsuit  as  to  Boger  Bagod's  right  of 


1  **  Becc&n,  who  loved  vigils,  in  Clonaird  was  his  house.  He  was  of  dauD 
Mob^coc,  in  Muscruige  Breogain,  in  Munster.'*  Cal.  Oengus,  May  26th.  Tbe 
Limerick  church  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  other  Kilpeacon  in  ClanwiDiiin. 
Tipperary.     See  **  Christian  Inscriptions  of  Ireland  "  (M.  Stokes),  vol.  ii.  p.  52. 

2  The  Castle  of  Kilpeacon  and  the  mansion  of  Sir  W.  King  lay  nearer  to  th« 
church  than  the  present  house.  They,  with  a  fine  library,  were  burned  down 
about  1776,  and  have  been  quite  levelled. 

s  A  certain  fort  called  '^Cathyrpechan*'  may  have  been  near  the  church:  it 
was  held  with  Bromassill,  or  Tory  Hill,  Balycathyn,  &c.,  by  Anastas,  wife  of 
Henry  de  Berkeley,  in  1821  (Plea  Rolls,  xiv  Ed.  II.,  No.  131,  m.  8).  The 
**  Camp  field  "  is  marked  by  several  raths ;  another  on  the  **  Green  Hill  **  is  about 
350  feet  round,  and  15  to  20  feet  high. 
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presentation  to  Garnarthy,  1820 ;  and  as  to  the  charter  of  John  and 
Richard  Moyne  (Plea  R.  131  of  xiv  Ed.  II.,  m.  7;  and  141  of  xvi 
Ed.  II.);  Cahiomairy  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  1410;  Carnarey, 
1418 ;  Ca6aipnapai6e,  *'  Fort  of  Naraidhe  "  (O'Donovan).  Fabric — 
A  portion  of  the  helfry,  16  feet  high,  6i  feet  north  and  south,  re- 
mained, 1840,  with  a  well  named  Tohersenan.  The  modem  I.  C. 
church  was  built  1810  ;  near  it  is  the  large  vault  of  the  Howleys. 

55.  Caheratallt  (13). — ^A  parish  in  Pubblehrian.  Cahirdu- 
baulig,  1201 ;  Kathirdufauli,  1204.  John  Fincema  granted  the 
churches  of  St.  Matthew,  of  Catherbathelach  and  Dronchyn  to  aug- 
ment the  prebend  of  Thomas  de  Kerdiff,  c.  1260  (B.B.L.,  p.  105) ; 
Richard  Wodeford  claimed  Catherybahely  from  Patrick  le  Myneter, 
1290-96  (Plea  R.,  31  of  xxv  Ed.  I.,  p.  12,  &c.)  ;  Cahirivalaba 
dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  (21  Dec),  1410;  Gahir 
luahally,  1655  (Petty,  map  66);  Cdfeaip  Ui  5a6alla,  "Fort  of 
the  O'Boughils  "  (O'Donoyan).  Fabric — The  old  church  is  in  Eaheen. 
It  is  60  feet  by  21^  feet;  the  walls  9  feet  high,  2  feet  9  inches 
thick;  only  portions  of  the  ends  and  north  side  stood,  1840.  There 
were  traces  of  a  fort  and  castle  on  the  higher  ground  near  it. 

56.  Ktltabooe. — ^In  same,  near  Leakdon  (Lickadoon) ;  named  in 
de  Rupefort's  rental,  1336. 

57.  FBiAS8Towi!r(13). — ^In  same.  Ballynabrair,  1410;  Gerot  Baluff , 
f.  Philip,  a  rebel,  held  the  house  of  "8.  ffrancisci  de  Ballynabrair, 
in  Twoh-oreyn,  in  Paroch  de  Cahoryvahelly "  (1586-1590,  undated 
Inquis.  Exchr.  Cal.,  p.  95,  No,  54,  p.  118);  Cnockballenevraher 
(Perambulation),  1609;  Ballynambratharmore  (O'Donovan),  Fabric 
— The  cbiirch  is  in  fair  preservation,  81J^  feet  long,  19  feet  wide. 
The  east  window  has  two  round-headed  lights  and  a  flat  splay.  In  the 
south  wall  are  a  similar  one-light  window,  and  a  two-light  window  with 
the  muUion  gone.  In  the  west  end  is  a  window  with  two  bluntly- 
pointed  lights  and  a  door  underneath.  The  north  door  has  a  round  head 
of  one  stone.  To  the  south  is  a  projecting  wing,  29  feet  by  17  feet 
4  inches,  with  two  fireplaces  and  chimneys,  and  two  east  windows, 
one  round-headed,  one  rectangular  (O.S.L.,  8,  p.  147).  Mr.  Hunt,  of 
Friarstown,  early  in  the  last  century,  removed  a  slab  in  this  church, 
and  found  a  large  empty  earthen  crock  in  a  hollow  beneath  it.  The 
'*  Abbey  "  was  called  Clochnamanah, 

58.  Fedamokb^  (22). — A  parish  in  Pubblehrian,  Gk>rtnaren-Ifedo- 

"   " Fiadhiii6ir  "  and  ** Fert  Fiadhm6ir »' appear  in  the   "Colloquy"  (Silva 
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mair,  granted  by  John,  Earl  of  Mortain,  to  Magio  Abbey,  e,  1185 
(C.8.P.I.,  vol.  i.,  p.  136) ;  Fedemer,  1237  {lb,,  2383) ;  Reglas  Fegmor, 
named  with  Glenogra  (Plea  R.  32  of  xxt  Ed.  11.)  8.  John  de 
Eedm.,  1302 ;  suit  of  W.  de  Cammile  against  Bichard  de  Clare, 
about  Fedemer,  1317  (Flea  B.  119  of  xi  Ed.  XL);  Feadmoir, 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  1410;  Fedamor,  1418;  Fedamore 
et  Balione,  1615;  ffedamoore  (Peyton,  p.  2),  1586;  piabOTnoip* 
"  Damair's  wood"  (O'Donoyan).  Site — The  modem  I.  C.  church 
was  built  on  the  old  site  in  1740.  It  has  monuments  <^  John 
Croker,  of  BaUinagarde,*  1717,  aged  93 ;  John  Heart,  1741-1736,  ftc. 

59.  Bjlcaskiw  (22).— In  same.    A  graveyard  (V.S.L.,  p.  377). 

60.  BocKSTOwif  (22). — In  same.  Fabric — The  chnrch  was  43  feet 
by  19  feet.     Featureless  fragments  remained  in  1840. 

61.  Faniongstowv  (22). — In  same.  Ballyanhiny,  or  Fanningstoiro, 
1410 ;  Faningstowne,  in  the  parish  of  Fedamore,  1586  (Peyton,  p. 2); 
Templeroe,  in  Faningstown,  erected  by  the  Templars' (Lewis,  i.,  p.  616\ 
baile  na  mbpaiapbeg  (O'Donovan)  8it€ — Only  foundations  38  feet 
by  16  feet  remained  in  1840  (0.  8,  L.,  8,  p.  371). 

62.  Balliowetk,  in  Fedamore,  1291, 1302,  1410,  1615.~Tbe6ittf 
is  unknown,  perhaps  one  of  the  last  places. 

Besides  these  are  two  churches  of  unknown  situation. 

63.  ^*  Matkchbo,"  named  with  Mungret  and  Bathurd,  r.  1239; 
with  Donaghmore,  e.  1239  (B.B.L.,  pp.  73,  80,  90,  101);  and  with 
Donaghmore  and  Crewacgh  Omayll  in  1253  (7i.) ;  Moynchro  church 
worth  20  m.  (C.8.P.I.,  iv.,  377).  Hugh  Purcell  granted  to  Bishop 
Gerald  wood  and  turf  in  Clonlismor,  Clansderbasse,  and  Moycro,  1289 
(B.B.L.,  xy).  Hugh  Purcell  was  granted  free  warren  in  it  and  Bally- 
cathelan,  1297  (C.S.P.I.,  iv.,  377) ;  Thomas,  Prior  of  Bathgell,  was 
accused  of  yiolence  at  Moycro,  1318  (Plea  Boll  116  of  xiEiLlI.)- 
It  was  apparently  in  Limerick  Deanery,  and  if  so,  it  cannot  be  Croagh, 
as  supposed  by  Dr.  Beeves  (MSS.,  T.C.D.,  1063,  p.  101). 


Gadelica,  11.,  p.  243),  and  show  that  it  was  a  personal  name;  while  IMomsir 
suggests  a  tribal  name.    A  "  Kilf erdemor  "  Is  mentioned  1601  (Flint,  505). 

^  Grandson  of  John  Croker,  of  Lyneham,  Devon  (P.M.D.,  vol.  i.,  p.  98 ;  iil* 
p,  814). 

'  This,  perhaps,  only  rests  on  the  erroneous  Idea,  but  usual  in  County  linsnck, 
that  all  churches  called  "  Temple  "  were  built  by  the  Knights  Templar :  see  sectiooi 
61,167,  168,  178. 
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64.  **KrLSAKANLETQHT  APUD  LiM.,"  held  by  N.  de  Burgo,  1317 
(PleaR.  119  of  xi  Ed.  II.,  m.  4  d.).  It  can  hardly  be  Kiltmanlea,  in 
County  Clare,  despite  the  likeness  of  the  names.  There  was  a  Kylse- 
nanletii  in  Connello.  It  was  held,  1452,  by  the  parson  of  St.  Michael 
(Kilmihil,  O.8.,  37),  and  lay  near  Corcomohide  (Rental  of  O'Conyll). 
There  was  a  Kiltenanlee,  near  Xiltenan,  at  Groagh ;  but  neither  it  nor 
the  Clare  church  could  correctly  be  described  as  **  apud  Limeric." 

Deajxsry  of  Adass. 

The  deanery  corresponds  roughly  to  the  tribal  districts  of  Cosh- 
magh,  Kenry,  and  lyeruss ;  much  of  the  territory  of  the  TJi  Cairbre 
Aobhdha  was  included,  but  its  centre,  Bruree,  lay  outside  the  limits. 

COUNTT     OF 

CLARE    _  ^  ,  ^         X  N.X       X  X  ......^ 
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V«-«'»''      >     CROOK 
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t  rtnsK  Chunk 
Hh  Church  rain- 
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The  Deanery  of  Adare. 


Caenraige,  or  Kenry,  was  once  in  Ui  Cairbre,  and  a  few  of  the 
O'Donovans,  once  princes  of  Bruree,  are  said  to  have  remained,  or 
returned,  after  Donaldmore's  great  raid,  and  to  have  built  Croom 
Castle.  The  chiefs  of  Kenry,  as  we  have  noted,  were  Maoilchellain 
(Mulholland),  and  Ui  Kossa,  or  Ui  Beagha,  of  Iveruss,  who  were  subor- 
dinate to  O'Donovan  in  pre-Norman  times.  The  kings  of  Cashel 
claimed  in  this  district  the  forts  of  Magh  n  A  sail  and  Asail,  near  Tory 


I  "  Book  6f  Rights,"  pp.  87-96. 
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Hill,  and  Aenach  Gairbre,  near  Monasternenagh,  in  902.^  The  deanery 
took  its  name  from  the  principal  caatle-town  Adare,  Athdara,  or  the 
''  Ford  of  the  Oaks."  The  castle  occupied  the  ambit  of  an  older  rath ; 
the  ford  was  superseded  by  the  picturesque  old  bridge  over  the  Maigue 
at  the  head  of  the  tideway.^ 

65.  Adabe  (21). — A  parish  in  Ck)8hmaghy  Kenry,  and  Upper  Con- 
nello.  It  is  not  named  in  1201  and  1204,  but  appears  in  a  grant  of 
1226,  permitting  G.  de  Marisco  to  hold  a  fair  on  his  manor  of  Adare 
(C.S.P.I.,  vol.  i.,  1416).  Its  vicar,  Master  Tyrell,  witnessed  a  charter 
of  Bishop  Hubert  (B.B.L.,  No.  Ixvii.).  The  •*  viU  "  is  mentioned  in 
1281 ;  and  in  1290  aud  1293,  Agnes  de  Valence,  the  king's  cousin,  wife 
of  Maurice  FitzGerald,  and  Juliana  de  Gogan,  their  daughter,  enfeoffed 
John  de  Yerdon  in  the  manors  of  Adare,  Castle  Bobert,  Cromyth, 
Wyrgidi,  and  Grene  (C.8.P.I.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  381,  No.  800).  Mentionof 
this  group  of  manors  is  thenceforth  very  common.  In  1321,  Agnes, 
widow  of  Richard  Russell,  had  a  suit  against  Philip  Houche  and  John 
Creuagh,*  for  dower  on  Athdare  (Plea  R.  13  of  xiv  Ed.  11.,  m.  9  d.). 
In  1329  Adare  was  waste  on  account  of  the  war.  In  1334-d, 
Edward  III.  gave  use  of  the  lands  of  the  late  Earl  of  Xildare  to 
repair  Adare  (Close  R.  viii  Ed.  III.,  m.  8  5  d.).  It  was  confis- 
cated in  1536  on  the  attainder  of  the  Earl.  In  1567  the  church  and 
monasteries  were  granted  to  Sir  Warham  St.  Leger  ;  in  1577  to 
Sir  W.  Drury;  in  1582  to  James  Golde;  in  1585  to  Sir  H.  Wallop, 
grants  being  very  numerous. 

The  Chubch  of  St.  Nichola^s,  of  Adare,  appears  in  1291, 1410,  and 
1418,  when  it  was  served  by  the  minister  of  the  Convent  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  Master  Tyrell  was  its  vicar,  c,  1280,  John  Hely,  vicar 
Sci.  Nicholai  de  Athare  in  1551  (Fiant,  792),  Adare  chapel,  '<  with  stone 
walls  covered  with  thatch,"  named  in  Inq.,  J  uly,  1830.  It  was  in  good 
repair  1615,  and  used  as  a  parish  church  till  1806.  Maps  1657  (D.S. 
(A)  42,  49,  (B)  6,  18).  Fabrie—lt  consists  of  nave  and  chancel  the 
former  31  feet  by  Hi  feet  (not  *'  unusually  square,"  as  in  "  Memorials 
of  Adare  ").  The  east  window  is  lofty,  narrow,  and  round-headed ;  the 
side  ones  closed ;  the  choir  arch,  rude,  and  slightly  pointed,  under  a 
two-oped  belfry.     The  nave  is  50  feet  by  25  feet,  with  two  windows. 


1  There  is  an  interesting  map  (D.S.  (A.)  42)  called  <'  Ballingady  Par.,"  which 
gives  it  as  containing  Adare,  Brohidtarsny,  Desert,  and  part  of  Athlacca.  Re- 
peated on  a  larger  scale  in  No.  49,  with  large  map  of  abbeys  and  towns. 

2  The  Crevagb,  or  Creagh,  family  appear  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Bussels  (not  of 
the  O'Neills),  and  bold  lands  at  Adare  till  1650. 
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and  a  door  to  each  side ;  the  priest's  residence  was  at  the  west  end,  and 
is  25  feet  by  21  feet.^  No  ancient  tombs  remain.  The  Quins  (after- 
wards Earls  of  Donraven)  buried  in  the  chancel.' 

66.  Eabl  Dbsmokd's  Chapkl-of-ease. — ^A  small  mortuary  chapel, 
with  a  vault  below,  34  feet  by  16  feet.  The  east,  north,  and  south  win- 
dows have  flat  splays  and  trefoil-headed  lights  ;  the  west  is  similar,  but 
is  12  feet  above  the  floor,  and  has  window  seats,  and  near  it  are  corbels 
for  a  gallery.  The  chapel  seems  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  its 
founder,  and  the  origin  of  its  name,  are  unknown  ;  it  stands  78  feet  to 
the  north  of  the  church. 

67.  St.  James'  House. — It  is  named  in  1291  **  domus  Beati  Jacobi 
de  Adare,"  worth  40«.  The  site  are  unknown ;  some  suppose  it  to 
have  been  embodied  in  the  Franciscan  convent.'    (See  Appendix.) 

68.  The  TRnriTAEiAN  House,  ob  White  Abbet,  ob  Maitisteb  Beak. 
— Founded  for  the  redemption  of  captives,  the  only  Irish  House  of  the 
order.  The  ''Memorials"  (p.  36)  gives  an  elaborate  account  of  its 
foundation  from  Lopez  and  Bonaventura  Baron,^  but  the  accounts 
are  late  and  demonstrably  inaccurate.  The  alleged  date  is  1230 ;  the 
founder,  Lord  Ossory ;  and  the  monks  were  (it  is  said)  brought  from 
Aberdeen.  Nicholas  Sandford  was  prior  in  1299  (B.B.L.,p.  98). 
Peter,  "  minister  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Adare,"  was  prior 
in  1319,  and  was,  with  three  monks,  John  Groyne,  John  Lees,  and 
Gilbert  de  Glare,  accused  of  seizing  the  goods  of  the  Augustinians 
(Plea  E.  127  of  xiii  Ed.  II.).  He  got  license  to  purchase  3  acres  in 
Adare  in  1329  (Patent  B.).  The  convent  had  a  grant  of  £20  per 
annum  "to  the  convent  of  SS.  Trinity  of  Addara,"  in  1359  {Ihid,). 
Numerous  other  documents  relate  to  the  house,  which  was  granted  on 
its  dissolution  in  1567  to  Warham  St.  Leger.  Numerous  other  grants 
exist,  perhaps  the  most  important  being  that  to  Sir  Edward  Ormsby, 
1667,  of  part  of  the  Gommons  of  Adare,  the  Black,  White,  and  Poore 
Abbeys,  Spittle  Land,  gardens  and  burgess  lands  of  W.  Stritch, 
Stephen  Lee,  Pierce  Greagh,  Lisaght,  &c.  (Act  Sett.  Boll,  xix  Gar.  II., 

1  See  plan  of  it  and  the  cliapel,  Plata  XYIII. 

'  The  Quin  chalice  at  Adare  is  inacribed  **  for  the  nae  of  the  pariah  of 
St.Nichola«  Adare,  1726,"  by  Thady  Quin,  Esq.,  « orate  pro  eo,"  B.S.A.I., 
xzviii.,  p.  136. 

'  E.S.A.I.,  vol.  xxi.  (1890,  '91),  pp.  322-3  (but  see  Cal.  Papal  Lett.,  vi.,  p.  397). 

*  Ab  Mr.  HewBon  has  pointed  out,  "Baron"  or  Baronius  enjoys  undeserved 
regard,  being  confused  with  the  learned  annalist.  Cardinal  Baronius,  a  century 
earlier. 

[30»] 
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No.  54).  Peyton,  in  1586,  described  it  as  Monaster  Bean,  or  the 
White  Abbey  of  Adare,  in  Cosmaye  (Peyton,  p.  252).  Fabrie—li  was 
restored  by  the  Earl  of  Dunraven  as  theR.  G.  Churcli  in  1811.  The 
massiye  battlemented  tower,  the  chancel,  and*  parts  of  the  nave  and 
domicile,  with  the  round  pigeon-house/  remained ;  the  east  gable  of 
the  church  was  subsequently  removed 

69.  The  AvausmriAir  House,  ob  Black  Abbbt. — It  lies  near  the 
bridge  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Maigue,  and  was  founded  in  1315  bj 
the  Earl  of  Kildare ;  its  charter  dates  1317,  and  is  extant.  Edward  II. 
granted  two  burgages  in  the  manor  of  Adare  to  ''  the  Hermits  of  the 
Order  of  St,  Augustine,"  which  John,  son  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Kildare, 
and  Thomas,  son  of  John,  '^  the  present  Earl,"  confirmed,  Dec.  13tb, 
xi  Ed.  II.  (Patent  R.  Ireland).  See  the  Plea  R.  (142  of  xiv  Ed.  II., 
and  143,  m.  4)  for  lawsuits  as  to  the  seizure  of  its  goods  and  cattle  by 
the  Trinitarians  as  above,  also  above  grants.  It  was  held  by  Essex 
on  his  march  to  relieve  Sir  Francis  Berkeley,  then  besieged  in 
Askeaton,  1599.  Fabric — The  nave,  choir,  inserted  bell-tower,  side 
chapel,  cloister,  domicile,  gateway,  and  out-buildings,  with  a  pigeoDiy, 
remain.  Many  of  the  features  aire  of  considerable  beauty,  especially 
the  cloister  arcades  and  sedilia ;  all  of  great  interest.  It  was  restored 
by  Lord  Bunraven  as  the  I.  C.  church  in  1807  ;  and  the  domicile  as  a 
school  in  1817.  Dr.  Pococke,  in  1767,  calls  it  "the  Steeple  Abbey," 
and  describes  its  cloisters  and  sedilia  (Tour,  p.  116).  There  are  no 
ancient  monuments.' 

70.  The  'Eiusciecxs  House,  ob  Poob  Abbey. — It  lies  to  the  east  ol 
the  castle,  in  the  demesne,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Maigue.  It  was 
founded  in  1464  by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Eildare,  and  his  wife,  Johanna, 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  November  19th,  1464,  and  consecrated,. 
Michaelmas,  1466,  with  its  church,  cloister,  both  sacristies,  and  the 
cemetery.  (The  founders  died  1478  and  1486,  and  Johanna  was 
buried  there.)  Margaret  FitzGibbon,  wife  of  Cornelius  O'Dea,  who 
died  1483,  built  the  great  chapel  of  the  Virgin;  Cornelius  O'Sullivan, 
the  belfry ;  he  died  1492.  John  of  Desmond  and  Margaret  FitsMaurice 
bmlt  two  lesser  chapels ;  Donough,  the  O'Brien  Ara,  the  dormitoiy ; 
he  died  1502.  Eory,  Donall,  and  Sabina  O'Dea  built  the  cloister; 
M.  O'Hickey,  the  north  panels  and  stalls ;  Thomas,  Snight  of  the 
Glens,  and  Honora,  his  wife,  the  infirmary ;  and  the  wife  of  FitzGibbon^ 


1  Like  that  at  Monastemagalliagb,  aection  134. 
3  See  plan,  on  Plate  XIV.,  and  views,  Plate  XI. 
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the  east  end  of  the  chancel  (convent  register  as  given  by  Mooney, 
1615).  Keymond  de  Burgh,  Bishop  of  Emly,  was  buried  there  in 
1562.  The  convent  was  mostly  roofless,  but  retained  some  of  its  glass 
windows  about  1590,^  when  Mooney  saw  it ;  he  also  saw  its  plate  and 
crosses  at  Cork,  in  possession  of  the  last  guardian,  Father  Fitzgerald. 
It  was  "stored  again  with  friars"  in  1572  (C.S.P.L),  but  was 
granted  to  Sir  H.  Wallop  in  1585.  Fabric — The  convent  consists  of  a 
nave  and  chancel,  with  a  belfry.  A  transept,  with  a  side  aisle  and 
three  small  chapels.  An  arcaded  cloister,  with  domestic  buildings, 
kitchen,  &c.,  a  detached  house,  base  of  a  cross,  outer  yard,  mill-race, 
and  enclosure  with  two  gates.  The  details  are  of  considerable 
variety,  beauty,  and  interest.' 

71.  Hons£  OP  THE  Ekiohts  of  St.  Johk. — It  is  named  1410,  and  is 
perhaps  the  spital  land  in  the  map,  D.S.(A.)  49,^  and  the  spittle  land  in 
Adare,  granted  to  Sir  Edward  Ormsby,  1627  (Act.  Sett,  xix  Car.  II., 
m.  1  d.). 

72.  House  op  Friabs  Pseaceebs. — Only  named  loosely  in  an 
allusion  to  the  White  Abbey,  temp.  Elizabeth ;  no  certain  evidence. 

General  Bibliography  of  Adabe. — Oood  and  full  descriptions, 
plans,  and  illustrations  are  given  in  Lady  Dunraven's  *'  Memorials  of 
Adare."  See  also  " Franciscan  Tertiary"  (Dublin),  vol.  v.  (1895), 
p.  354  ;  Wilkinson's  *•  Practical  Geology,"  &c. ;  R.S.A.I.,  vol.  i.,  KS. 
(1856),  note  by  R.  Brash,  xxiv.  (1894),  p.  181 ;  note  by  G.  Hewson, 
Limerick  Field  Club  Journal,  vol.  i.,  parts  1  and  2,  notes  by  same ;  also 
Archdall,  and  the  County  Histories. 

73.  Kilgobbin  (12). — Same.  An  ancient  parish,  now  merged. 
Killmacgoban,  1201.  Killagoban,  1296  (Plea  R.  22  of  xxv  Ed.  I., 
m.48);  Kilgubban,  1298;  Kilghobain,  1410 and  1418;  Kilgaban,  1615b. 
Fabric — A  rude,  late  little  oratory,  27J  feet  long  and  19  feet  wide, 
outside ;  only  the  west  gable,  with  defaced  door  and  belfry,  and  parts 
of  the  sides,  exist. 

74.  KiLCURLT  (12). — In  same.  It  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Maigue. 
Kylcharli,  1201;  Kylkyrely,  1291.  The  Hospitallers  served  it  in 
1302.  Cap.  deEylkjrille,  1400.  It  is  mentioned  with  Adare  in 
several  grants  and  fiants,  e.ff.  1595  (Fiant  5964),  ''  Kilcrile,  Ealcoile, 
or  Killcryll,  Kilkerely,  alias  Kilcoyle,  or  Kilbride,"  belonged  to  the 

'  These  were  probably  from  1672,  when  it  was  "  stored  again  with  Friars." 
»  See  plan,  on  Plate  XIV.,  and  views,  on  Plates  XI.  &  XIIL 
'The  reproduction  in  **  Memorials  of  Adare  "  is  not  facsimile. 
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Franciscan  Gonvent  of  Adare.  Kilkerlle  Church  is  given  as  in  repair 
in  Jobson's  map,  1590  (1209,  MSS.,  T.C.D.,  No.  56).  Kilkerill  is 
shown  as  roofed  (on  Petty's  map,  No.  70,  andD.S.(B.),  p.  18)  in  1657. 
Site — Its  foundations  remained  recently  near  Kilcurly  house,  and  west 
from  the  graveyard,  in  the  position  shown  on  the  maps  of  1657. 

75.  Kkockaukahall  (21). — Same.  Burial-place  near  Curragh- 
bridge. 

76.  KiLLEEN  (21). — Same.     A  burial-place  near  Monearla. 

77.  Castle  Bobeet  (21). — Same.  An  ancient  parish  now  merged, 
<<  De  Castro  Boberti,  1291,  1410, 1418,  and  1615  a.  Its  manor  often 
appears  with  Adare,  q.v.  1290-1293  (C.S.P.L,  vol.  iii.).  In  1817. 
Blanche,  widow  of  John  fitz  Thomas,  had  a  suit  with  Thomas,  Earl 
of  Kildare,  for  dower  on  Boberde's  Castle,  Adare,  Cromoth,  Grene,  and 
Estgrene  manors  (Mem.  B.,  vol.  ii.,  m.  13).  It  was  a  chapel  of 
Adare,  1418.  Site — The  church  was  demolished  to  build  a  bridge 
("  Memorials  of  Adare,"  p.  270). 

78.  KnxoKAOHAK  (22).— A  parish  in  Pubblebrian  and  Coshmagh.^ 
Kellonchon,  1201,  1204.  GefPry  de  Mareys  did  homage  to  Bishop 
Hubert  for  Killonethon,<;.  1223  ;  Killonwyn,  1302 ;  Kyllonchan,  1418; 
KiUanahan,  1615b;  Eillonahama,  Eillonaghinmore,  and  Eilleona- 
hanna,  1657  (D.S.(B.),  21,  25;  Civil  Survey,  pp.  14, 15;  Petty,  69), 
cilana6ain,  from  St.  Onchu,  Feb.  8th  (O'Donovan) ;  the  church  wa« 
destroyed  in  1641.  iSi^— Part  of  the  north  wall,  9  feet  long  and 
high,  of  coarse  field  stones,  stood  in  1840  ;  near  it  was  the  dry  well  of 
St.  Senan  (O.S.L.  14,  E.  8,  p.  39). 

79.  CoRRABUL  (30). — Same.  Garabul  and  Charabud,  1657  (Petty, 
69 ;  D.S.(B).  21).  These  maps  show  a  large  ruined  church  with  doors  in 
the  west  and  south  walls.  Eilloge  an  Imerish,  at  Carabud  (''  Liioerick 
Atlas  of  Trustees,"  1688-1703,  map  23).  iSt^— Is  forgotten  in  the 
townland. 

80.  EiLLASRAGH  (21). — Same.  In  Ballybronoge,  Ballynemroenog 
mearingwith  Atyfloyne,  1657  (Civil  Survey,  p.  15,  andD.S.(B.)  25); 
perhaps  the  Eillarugo  (Petty,  70),  in  Killonaghan.  8iU — A  low 
killeen,  or  burial-ground,  long  disused,  with  a  slight  earthwork.  A 
kyle,*  or  mound,  in  Attyflin,  when  leyelled,  proved  to  be  full  of 
crumbling  human  bones. 

^  Pardon  of  the  inhabitants  of  EiUanoghan— O'Briens,  Kennedys,  Madigins, 
Burkes,  Hogaus,  Stacpook,  Scaolona,  and  Herberts,  1584  (Fiant  4621). 

« This  "  kyle  "  lay  in  Attyflin  near  the  aouth-west  angle  of  the  garden  wall.   See 
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81.  Ktlb,  of  Okaitcam  (21). — Same.  Perhaps  the  Cromcon  in 
charter  of  Magio,  1185.  In  Garranroe,  Garranroo,  in  Cosmay,  1586 
(C.8.P.I.,  p.  238).     8iU—L  bnrial-place. 

82.  KiLLEEKOGHTY  (22). — Parish  in  Pubblebrian.  Kyllanatan, 
1201  ;  Xillanajan,^  Keilinoghtan,  or  Keilnaghan,  separate  from 
£illonaghan,  1410;  '*  Ec.  de  Eallynatan  vendicabatur  per  prebendarium 
de  Ejlbekan  sed  fuit  in  man.  Epi.,"  1418;  Kyllynoghtie,  1584 
(O'Brien's  In q.)  ;  Killentaten,  1615b.;  Killinaten  *'mearing  with 
Knockdrowmessill"  (Petty,  69;  D.S.  (B)  21;  Civil  Survey,  p.  5). 
Cillpionfnea6ca  (O'Brien  Pedigree,  MSS.,  T.C.D,  H.  1.  7),  called 
Ceampull  na  Scea6,  or  **  Church  of  the  Bushes,"  1840.  SiU — 
The  foundations  measured  46  feet  by  20  feet ;  no  other  trace  was 
found  in  1840  (O.S.L.  14,  E.  8,  p.  381). 

83.  EsiLBBiiaoHTE,  between  Killeenoghty  and  Croom,  1410, 
perhaps  Corrabul. 

84.  Balltcahaite  (22). — A  parish  and  prebend,  in  Pubblebrian. 
Ballycathan,  1291,  1322.  Lawsuits  are  recorded  of  Anastas,  widow 
of  Henry  Berkeley,  of  Balycathan,  1323,'  and  Nic.  Laundry,  and 
David  Fitzgerald,  as  to  Balychatan,  jux.  Adar,  1324  (Plea  E.  142  of 
zvi  £d.  II.,  m.  4,  and  148  of  xvii,  m.  4) ;  Barth.  Dulardi,  scholar  of 
Canon  Law,  held  the  canonry  or  prebend  of  Bali  Cathain,  in  Limerick 
(Cal.  Papal  Pet.  I.  Jan.),  1361;  Balycathan  Prebend,  1418;  Balli- 
kahan,  in  Kenrymore,  1586  (Peyton,  p.  222),  D.S.  (B)  22.  baile- 
uica6ain,  O'Cahan's  town  (O'Donovan).  Site — The  I.  C.  church  was 
built  on  the  old  site,  1830,  and  its  tower  in  1823  (O.S.L.  14,  E.  8, 
p.  381).' 

85.  KiLuoNNELL  (22).— Same.  So  D.S.  (B.)  21;  and  Civil 
Survey,  p.  4,  and  castle  shown.  But  it  was  in  Monasteranenagh,  in 
1591  (Piants),  no  remains. 

86.  MoKASTERAKENAGH  (31). — Parish  in  Pubblebrian  and  Cosh- 


B.S.  A.I.,  vol.  zxiy.,  p.  74.  Copper  coins  were  alto  found.  I  was  told  about  1874 
by  an  old  man,  Mortough  MacMahon,  that  a  great  battle  bad  taken  place  there 
long  ago  between  the  Danes  and  Brian  Boru. 

^  Killanahon  and  Killeenoghty  were  separate  townlands. 

*  This  may  be  the  stem  of  the  Berkeley  family  traceable  at  Killeenoghty  and 
Tory  Hill  (see  Section  91),  till  the  confiscation  of  1661.  (See  Ciril  Survey  and 
Down  Surrey).    The  Berkeley s,  of  Askeaton,  only  settled  there  temp.  Eliz. 

3  Ballycahane  Church  in  1784  was  ruinous.  There  are  terriers  of  1698  and 
1784  in  the  Limerick  series.    P.B.O.I.,  Nos.  1  and  2. 
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inagb.  It  was  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  St.  Maria  de  Magio,  Maige, 
May,  Mayo,  or  Nenay.  The  Aonacb  Gairbre,  902,  of  the  *'  Book  of 
Rights."  The  abbey  was  founded  by  King  Torlough  O'Brien, 
1148-51,  who  vowed  it  in  a  fierce  battle  with  the  Danes  on  its  site. 
It  was  a  daughter  of  MeUifont.  The  charter  of  John,  when  Earl  of 
Mortain,  in  1185,  was  confirmed  by  him,  as  king,  in  1200  (C.S.P.I., 
vol.  i..  No.  1 36).  It  granted  to  the  abbey  the  church  sites  of  Killkillin, 
Cathircomii,  Camus,  Grange,  Chillconill,  Imleach-Dregingi,  Cillnarath, 
Ceallmeccerill,  If edomair,  Ceallseanig,  Tulachbraci,  CeallcnuntirlapaD, 
Cealladleach,  and  other  lands,  granges,  and  church  sites,  out  to  Darach- 
muchua  ;  the  abbey  site  was  at  Einelmekin.  The  abbot  had  a  seat  in 
Parliament.  Two  fierce  battles  were  fought  near  it,  one  in  1369.  when 
Brian  '^  of  the  battle  of  Nenagh,"  Xing  of  Thomond,  defeated  and 
captured  Garrett,  Earl  of  Desmond,  the  other  in  1579,  when  Sir 
N.  Malbie  defeated  John  of  Desmond,  slew  the  monks,  and  destroyed 
the  abbey.  Numerous  records  remain  during  the  thirteenth,^  four- 
teenth,' and  sixteenth  centuries;  none  of  the  fifteenth.  It  was 
granted  to  Sir  H.  Wallop,  1585.  TTlanipcipanaonaJ  (A.F.M.,  1502), 
or  Qona6bea5,  ''  Magio,"  from  the  Commoge  Biver,  not  the  Maigae,  ss 
usually  stated.  Fabric — The  church,  chapter-house,  and  foundations 
of  the  cloister  and  domicile  remain,  with  a  small  building  near 
the  river.  It  had  a  fine  vaulted  chancel  27  feet  square,  with  a 
lofty  three-light  window,  which,  with  the  roof,  collapsed  about  1874 ; 
the  tower  near  the  west  end  having  fallen  in  1806.  The  nave  was 
90  feet  by  27  feet ;  the  ritual  choir,  54  feet  long,  once  formed  a  part. 
The  screen  wall  has  a  trefoil-headed  window,  and  a  low  door ;  the  side 
arcades  are  plain,  and  pointed  ;  the  lights  of  the  clerestory  and  two 
west  windows  are  round-headed ;  the  capitals  of  the  arches  of  the 
chancel  and  transepts  are  rich,  but  the  side- wings  are  nearly  gone. 
Descriptions — Fitzgerald,  vol.  i.,  p.  327  :  his  description  is  erroneous, 
and  shows  but  little  knowledge  of  church  architecture.  B.  B.  Brash, 
"Eccles.  Architecture  of  Ireland,"  p.  137.  B.8.A.I.,  vol.  xix., 
p.  232,  by  T.  J.  Westropp.' 


^  Block  Book  of  Limerick;  Calendats  of  DociimenU,  &c.,  &c.  Revue  Cdtifue, 
vol.  vi.,  p.  83,  giyes  a  charter  of  Donatus  Earbreacli  (O'Brien),  Rex  Tuadmimei. 
giving  two  marks  to  Magio  (witnoBsed  by  Bishop  Hubert),  c.  1220-i0,  and  one  of 
hiB  successor,  C.  O'Brien,  witnessed  by  T.  de  Magio. 

'  Fitzgerald,  vol.  i.,  p.  404,  cites  the  ''Annals  of  Monastemenagh  "  for  erenU  in 
1353.    I  cannot  trace  this  book. 

3  See  plan,  on  Plate  XYII.,  and  views,  Plate  XI. 
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87.  EirocKVAGBAKSHT  (22). — In  same.  One  of  the  granges  named  in 
tlie  charter  of  1185.  Henry  Hammond  and  Alex,  de  Eupe  fought 
at  **  Nywegraunge,  near  the  Abbey  of  Magio,"  in  1319.  The  latter 
gave  two  wounds,  and  received  three  from  Henry,  who  fell  dead  on 
the  spot.  Thereupon  Henry's  '^  alumnus  "  struck  Roche  dead  with  a 
lance.  It  was  found  that  all  three  were  felons,  and  their  lands  forfeit 
to  the  Crown  (Plea  K.,  xii  Ed.  II.,  m.  54).  Cnocknegi-anshye, 
1584  (0*Brien*s  Inq.).  Fabric — A  ruined  church  and  a  well,  called 
Toberlaughten,  remain. 

88.  Ckeax  (31). — Same.  Chapel  of  Cran,  given  with  Magio,  1410. 
Site — ^A  burial-place  at  Crean,  to  south-west  of  Manister. 

89.  KiLCTmi.T  (22). — Same.  Ceall  mac  Cerill,  given  to  Magio,  1 1 85- 
1200.  Kilkerely,  held  by  Magio  at  the  dissolution,  1540  (King, 
p.  344)  ;  Kilkirily,  1655  (Civil  Survey,  p.  4).  /Sife— Forgotten  in 
the  townland. 

90.  Crook  (30). — ^A  parish  in  Coshmagh  and  Pubblebrian. 
Cromadh,  chief  seat  of  the  TJi  Cairbre  Aobhdha,  burned  by  Torlough 
O'Conor,  1151  (A.F.M.) ;  Crumech  Castle  and  lands,  held  by  Maurice 
Fitzgerald,  1215  (Pat.  R.  England,  xvii  John)  ;  Cromuch,  and 
Cromych  Church,  1291 ;  Crometh,  1302.  The  lands  were  the  portion 
of  Basilia  Thursteyn,  1323  (Plea  R.  147  of  xvii  Ed.  II.,  m.  4), 
John  Route  was  parson  of  Cromut,  1376  (Mem.  R.)  ;  Thomas  Hunter 
was  rector,  1408  (Pat.  R.) ;  Thady  O'Muleran  (Mulrian),  1550 ; 
Irwen  (or  William)  Hurley,  1551  (Lib.  M.  H.  ii.,  pp.  97,  9,  8) ; 
Donald  Eean,  or  Rean  (Mulrian),  rector  of  Cromye,  vacant  by  death 
of  Thady  Kean,  or  Rean,  and  late  usurped  by  William  O'Humley, 
1552  (Fiant  1159);  Cromothe,  1581.^  Site—The  I.  C.  church  is  on 
the  old  site.     Map,  D.S.  (B.),  p.  24,  1657. 

91.  D&OMASSKLL,  obToayHill(22). — Same.  There  were  two  forts 
here  in  902,  Maghnasail,  and  Asail*  (Book  of  Rights).  Juliana 
Fitzgerald  and  Henry  Berkeley  claimed  land  at  Drumassell,  1289 
and  1311  (Plea  R.  14  of  xviii  Ed.  L,  and  v  Ed.  II.);  Capella 
de  Dramassyll,  spect  ad  Cromothe,  1418,  being  given  separate  from 


*  Kildeny,  in  Groom  parish,  is  probably  a  **  wood,**  not  a  *'  church." 
'  Aaal  was  brother  of  the  great  fort-builders  of  Aran  and  Clare.  See  '  *  Bindsen- 
cbas,"  Sevue  Ctitigtie,  xt.,  1894,  p.  481.  The  "  Colloquy  of  the  Ancients,*'  SiWa 
Gadelica,  yol.  ii.,  p.  201,  also  alludes  to  the  Drum  (ridge)  of  Asal  mac  Umor.  A 
fine,  though  broken,  "diadem"  of  gold  was  found  nenr  Tory  Hill,  1866.  See 
R.I.A.  Catalogue  of  Antiquities  of  Gold  (W.  R.  Wilde),  p.  24. 
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Kileenoghty,  with  which  ReereSy  however,  identifies  it.  Cnockgro- 
massill,  1584  (O'Brien's  Inq.).  The  castle  and  chapel  stood  in  repair 
to  the  south-west  of  Cnockgromassell,  1657  (D.S.  (A)  21,  (B)  24\ 
Fabric — ^I  found  what  seemed  a  rude  and  featureless  oblong  iried 
church  there  in  1876  and  1881,  but  made  no  notes  or  sketches;  it  is 
not  marked  on  the  O.  S.  maps  of  1840  and  1900. 

92.  Caherass  (21). — In  same.  About  1251  John  Flandrens  made 
quit  claim  to  Dysert  Enegus,  and  Catbyrasse,  and  in  1256  Bishop 
Bobert  leased  the  latter,  with  its  fishery,  also  in  1272  (B.B.L. 
No.  xlvii.,  bd.);  Chapel  of  Say,  alias  Cathiorassa,  1410;  Cap.  Say, 
in  rect.  de  Cromoth,  1418;  Garassie,  1601;  Capella  Say,  1615  b. 
Reeves,  however,  identifies  it  with  Dunkepchy.^  The  chapel  was 
closed  after  its  desecration  by  the  suicide  in  it  of  its  chaplain 
(Fitzgerald,  i.,  p.  332).  Fabric — The  ivied  walls  stand  on  the  bank 
of  the  Maigue,  thickly  overgrown. 

93.  DmrKAMAN  (12). — Same.  In  Coshmagh.  John  Maunsell  held 
Cresdire,*  Eilgubban,  Drastenagh,  and  Caheras,  1298  (Flea  R.  40  of 
xxvii  £d.  I.,  m.  106,  and  4^  of  same,  m.  10) ;  Dunnemeaunn,  Bus- 
tainy,  or  Ballythristan,  1410;  Ecc.  Ville  Trostanii,  1418;  Ounna- 
mbeann,  1562  (A.F.M.).  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Thurstao,  or 
Trostan,  family  :  sec  Groom,  1323.  Fabric — ^*  Teampul  na  Trionoid,'^ 
locally,  has  a  nave  und  chancel  43  feet  by  21  feet,  and  23  feet  by 
16  feet,  of  rough  masonry,  with  segmental-arched  doors  in  the  sides. 
The  chancel  arch  is  pointed,  corbels  for  a  gallery  at  west  end  of 
nave.  The  windows  have  round-headed  splays  and  pointed  lights. 
There  is  a  sheelanagig  set  in  the  neighbouring  castle.  J)eseripti^n^ 
'*  Memorials  of  Adare,"  p.  208. 

94.  DuNKip(31). — Same.  Dunkepchy  Church  belonged  to  Cromytb. 
1291.  Downekip,  in  Cosmaye,  1586  (C.S.F.I.,  238)  ;  Downchippe, 
1586  (Feyton,  p.  233),  granted  to  Gol.  H.  St.  Leger,  July,  1667  (Act 
Sett,  xix  Gar.  II.,  x.  d.).  O'Donovan  identifies  it  with  t)unoi6eo 
1088-1090  ( A.F.M. ).     SiU— Now  forgotten  in  the  townland. 

95.  DoLLAS  (31).— Same.  Dolla,  orDoilath,  1410,  cap.  Dolyth,  in 
rect.  de  Cromothe,  1418  ;  Dolun,  in  Croom,  1615  a.  ;  Dolith,  1615  ; 
Chapel  of  Dolla,  1615  b.  Dologh  (D.S.  (A).,  No.  49),  in  1657,  ahows 
the  ruined  church  in  the  townland.     The  **  Tripartite  Life,"  p.  203, 


1  MSS.  1063,  T.C.D.,p.  99. 

'  Cresdire  was  in  the  Manor  of  Mftlioonagh  in  1287.  (C.S.P.I.,  toI.  iii..  p.  SOo'. 
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tells  how  a  chief,  Dola,  opposed  St.  Patrick  when  building  Grene 
Church ;  but  the  saint  drove  him  to  Dalmodo,  or  Dollas,  in  Airther 
Cliaeh.     SiU — Now  forgotten  in  the  townland. 

96.  Clooitakna  (12). — Same,  in  a  detached  portion.  An  ancient 
parish  in  Pubblebrian,  now  merged.  Clonany,  1291.  John  Purcel 
ckimed  dower  on  Clonany  Hyrtherag,  1318  (Plea  R.  123  of  xi  Ed.  11.^ 
m.  4)  ;  Cluainanny,  1418  ;  Clunany,  in  Croom,  1615  a.  ;  Cluonnanna, 
a  parish,  1655  (D.S.  (B.),  27  ;  Civil  Survey,  p.  34) ;  Clounana  Temple 
granted  to  W.  Barker,  1667  (Act.  Sett.).  Fabric—The  west  end,  and 
much  of  the  sides,  remained  in  1875.  I  am  told  that  much  has  been 
since  levelled. 

97.  Anhid  (30). — A  Parish  and  Prebend  in  Coshmagh.  Atnid, 
1201 ;  Athnyde,  1291,  1302,  and  1418;  license  to  John  f.  Richard,  of 
Athnyd,  to  cross  the  sea,  1297  (C.S.P.I.,  vol.  iv.,  No.  461) ;  Athneady. 
or  Adneady,  1306  (Plea  R.  31  of  xxv  Ed.  I.).  Fabric— ^ome  ivied 
fragments  of  walls  stood  in  1875.  The  west  end  alone  appears  on  the 
new  maps ;  near  it  is  Toberregan  well. 

98.  Dysest  Aznghus  (30). — A  Parish  and  Prebend.  In  1083, 
Conn,  son  of  liaelpatric,  erenagh  of  Mungairit  and  Disert  Oenghusa, 
died  (A.F.M.).  Robert,  Abbot  of  Magio,  granted  lands  about  the 
white  stone  cross  of  Limerick  city  to  the  prebendal  church  of  Disert 
Engus  {e.  1230-40  (B.B.L.,  No..  Ixxviii).  Disert  Engus,  c.  1251 : 
see  under  Caherass  (92),  Disert,  1302.  In  1358,  David  Dencourt, 
Br.  of  Laws,  of  Imelac,  was  made  canon  and  prebend  of  Dysert,  void 
by  promotion  of  Dean  Stephen  de  Valle  (Cal.  Papal  Letters,  i., 
pp.  307,  327 ;  and  Theiner,Vet.  lion.  Hib.,  p.  339) ;  Prebend  of  Dissert 
Engussa,  1418.  It  was  wrongly  identified  by  O'Donovan  with  Disert 
Muirdeabhraigh,  or  Morgans^  (^V^^}  l^^))  S"*^*  ^'*  Reeves  first  set 
the  identification  at  rest.  St.  Oenghus,  the  Culdee,  lived  780-815. 
Fabric — The  church  and  round  tower  remain  in  Carrigeen  townland, 
and  were  in  1827  surrounded  by  a  strong,  square  cashel  (Fitzgerald,  i., 
p.  332).  The  church  is  54  feet  by  1 8  feet ;  the  walls  3^  feet,  part  of  south 
wall  and  the  broken  door  being  very  massive  and  old,  the  door  having  a 
flat  band  round  its  outer  face.  The  east  gable  is  late  (Dunraven  says  the 
reverse)  ;  the  west  had  a  window,  but  fell,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Luke 
Christy  before  1869.     The  head  of  a  late  fifteenth-century  window 

^  0*DonoyaD,  O.S.L.,  9,  p.  189.  Dysert  Engus  and  Ballyhoregna  are  usually 
named  together  (e.g.,  B.B.L.) ;  and  in  the  Limerick  Terriers,  1698  and  1806  (44, 45), 
the  latter  deeds  unmistakably  refer  to  Carrigeen. 
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was  found.  The  tower  is  finely  built  on  a  rock ;  it  is  54  feet  in 
diameter  at  base,  and  65^  feet  high,  with  five  storeys.  The  door  has  a 
round  head,' with  mouldings  and  pellets.  The  existing  windows  are, 
respectively,  the  west  in  third  storey,  head — angular  outside,  flat  inside : 
south  in  fourth  storey,  round  outer  head,  flat  inner ;  north-east  window 
in  top  storey  square  and  short.^  The  legendary  name  and  story  are 
"  Cloice  Dysert,"  or  Clogas  na  Dysert,  and  that  the  tower  grew  in  one 
night.  It  is  shown  as  perfect,  **  Desert  and  Carrigeene,  a  steeple,  or 
watch  tower,"  in  1657  (O.S.A.,  42  and  49 ;  Petty,  72).  Description- 
Fitzgerald,  i.,  p.  332  ;  R.S.A.I.,  vol.  i.,  ser.  iii.,  1868,  p.  56,  R.Braah; 
** Memorials  of  Adare,"  p.  212  ;  Dunraven,  "Notes,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  22, 
and  Plates  Ixxvii.  and  Ixxviii, 

99.  Drehidtabsna'  (21). — A  parish  in  Coshmagh  and  Upper 
Connello.  Drochetarsna,  1201.  G.  de  Mareys  did  homage  to  Bishop 
Hubert  for  Drethenarsna,  or  Drethenetarsna,  1223  (B.BX.,  xxiii.); 
Drohidtarsna,  1418;  Drehidtarsna,  1615  a.  /SfY#— TheLC.churchis 
on  the  old  site. 

100.  XiLBiMO  (12). — A  parish  in  Kenry.  Diomma  (son  of  Cass, 
king  of  Munster),  c.  450,  was  of  CiU  Dioma,  in  Caenraighe,  May  12th, 
e.  480.  Kelldima,  1201 ;  Kildyme,  1302.  In  1358  David  Dencourt 
held  Kildim  perpetual  vicarage,  which,  on  his  death,  1363,  was  granted 
to  John  Pastyn,  a  poor  priest  (Cal.  Papal  Petitions,  iii.,  pp.  329,  398); 
Kildyma,  1418  ;  Kyldymma  in  Kenry hurragh,  1586  (Peyton,  p.  217); 
£ildimo,  with  Eillecollum,  Kilcurrely,  Killasuragh,  and  Killenarrigie, 
in  Kenry,  granted  1666  (Act.  Sett.),  Map  D.S.  (B),  16.  5i^— Modem 
I.  C.  church  on  the  old  site. 

101.  CuLLAM  (12).— Same.  Kelldacolura,  1201  ;  Kildaeolum  and 
Kildimo  churches  assigned  to  the  Archdeaconry,  1204;  Ecc 
.Kyldacolum,  with  Kyldyma,  1418.  It  is  identified  with  BaUicalhane 
by  Keeves,  but  Petty  shows  it  at  Killacolum,  or  Cullam  Castle,  on  the 
Maigue,  1657  (D.S.  (B),  16 ;  and  Petty,  70).  iSiY^— Forgotten  in  the 
townland. 

1 02.  KiLLiTLTA  ( 1 23) . — Same.  An  ancient  parish,  perhaps  Kyltaly, 
in  deed  of  G  de  Mareys,  1228  (B.B.L.,  xxiii.).  Glanmithitiiig,  1410. 
Gleande  church,  1418  and  1657  (D.S.  (B),  16).     Pococke  calls  it,  in 

>  See  ^dews,  Plate  X. 

>  Dr.  Reeves  identifies  it  with  Clonbalitaniia  (B.B.L.,  p.  8),  but  therf  were 
other  compuunds  in  the  Limerick  place-names,  such  ns-Dromtarsna,  near  Temple 
Glantan  (Peyton,  p.  124). 
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1752,  Eillallatring  (Tour,  p.  114);  Lewis,  Killenalotar  (vol.  i., 
p.  321)  ;  Fitzgerald,  Kilenalutter,  i.,  p.  850,  /'aJm— It  lies  in  Glen 
na  Meade,  and  is  an  exceptionally  ancient  oratory  on  a  bold  rock.  It 
is  16  feet  by  9  feet  10  inches,  the  walls  2  feet  8  inches  of  large  blocks ; 
the  east  end  entire,  its  window  with  an  angular  head  ;^  Pococke 
compares  it  with  the  round  towers,  and  considers  it  one  of  the  oldest 
churches  in  Ireland ;  Pitzgerald  describes  its  west  door  as  '*  Gothic," 
but  that  end  fell,  and  has  been  roughly  rebuilt.  Near  it  is 
Tobermurry  well  (O.S.L.,  9,  p.  61). 

103.  XiLKOKiNB,  OB  EiLMOBiKE. — A  townlaud  at  the  south-west 
angle  of  Kildimo  parish,  1657  (D.  S.  (B.)>  ^^)'  Kilmurreena,  in 
Kenry,  1666  (Act  Sett.).     Site — Unknown. 

104.  ABDCAinrT  (11). — A  parish  and  prebend.  Ardcatini,  1201  ; 
Ardchatin,  1204 ;  Ardatny,  1291  ;  Ardcathny,  1302  and  1418, 
being  then  prebendal.  Ardcanny,  in  Kenryhurragh  (Peyton,  p.  216). 
Ard  Cana,  *  Hill  of  Cana'  (O'Donovan)  ;  but  Ardcanny,  in  Kerry,  was 
Qpt>Tiacai6ne,  "Arbutus  Hill."*  Fabric — A  late  church,  locally 
TempleamhuUain,  from  the  townland  of  Mellon  or  Maeleen.  It  was 
roofed  in  1838.  St.  Bridget's  well  is  half  a  mile  to  the  west  (O.S.L.„ 
8,  p.  5). 

105.  SiLLASHEE,  OB  KiiXASHUBA. — Three  townlands  along  the 
western  edge  of  Ardcanny,  1657  (D.  S.  (B.),  19 ;  Petty,  70).  Pardon  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Eillesuragh,  Kildimo,  and  Pallis,  1586  (Fiant,  4935). 
SiU — Uziknown, 

106.  Chapel  Bdsssll  (11).— A  parish.  Formerly  part  of 
Killenalotar.  "Gap.  Bussell  spect.  ad  Com.  Kildare/'  1418;  Capella 
Russell,  1615.  It  is,  however,  stated  to  have  been  only  made  a 
parish  by  Bishop  Elrington.  Site — Modem  I.C.  church  on  site;  a 
gold  fibula  was  found  near  it  in  1834. 

107.  KiLCOKWAW  (11). — A  parish.  Kellchuman,  1201.  Enfeoffed 
to  Bishop  Hubert,  e.  1240  (B.B.L.,  p.  132),  1291-1302.  Gleande  and 
Monehury  churches  are  called  Kilcuman,  1418.  W.  Casey,  its  rector, 
made  bishop  ut  request  of  James,  Earl  of  Desmond,  1551.     Tirrylagh 


^  See  view,  Plate  X. 

•B.S.A.I.,  xxi.,  p.  689.  The  arbutus  waa,  howeter,  **  Quin,"  or  Whinny 
(cuiTi^e),  in  Clare ;  and  Miss  Hickson  points  out  that  Ardnaconnia,  the  pronuncia- 
tion giyen  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Hennessy  and  Dr.  Joyce,  was  only  used  by  those  who 
read  the  works  of  the  latter.  No  doubt,  Caherquin,  near  Ardcanny,  in  Kerry, 
suggests  the  arbutus. 
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MacBrene,  its  chaplain,  got  English  liberty  same  year  (Fiant,  881). 
Its  rector,  Maurice  f.  Gerald,  pardoned,  1552  {Ih.j  961).  Chtumanbeg 
was  of  Cilchumain  in  Caenraighe,  Jan.  6  ("  Hartyrology  of  Donegal,'' 
pp.  9,  393).  Site— It  was  in  repair,  1657  (D.S.  (B.),  17;  Petty,  70), 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  modem  I.  C.  church.* 

108.  KiLBREEDY  (11). — Same.  Kyllbryde,  in  Kenryhurragh,  1586 
(Peyton,  p.  221). 

109.  KiLLEEN  CowpAKK  (12). — Same.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not 
the  ancient  church  of  Kilcoman,  as  stated  by  Sir  Aubrey  de  Tere  in 
the  description  below  cited.  It  is  well  preserved,  45  feet  by  24  feet. 
The  south  door  is  pointed,  the  north  door  closed.  It  has  narrow 
windows  in  the  sides  and  east  end,  and  a  beU  ope  on  the  west  gable. 
Description — By  Mr.  Taylor,  of  HoUypark,  published  in  O'Hanlon's 
"Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  82,  83. 

110.  MoHKA>^£  (11). — In  same.  Perhaps  the  last  named.  Perhaps 
Mayrine,  1237  (B.B.L.,  ISo,  li.);  but  see  section  214,  infrA. 
Moyhinan,  1291  ;  Mowryn,  1302;  Managhurine,'  1410;  Alonehurr, 
between  Kilulta  and  Chapel  Russell,  1418;  Mouman,  in  Kenrymoore, 
1586  (Peyton,  p.  222) ;  Morean,  1657  (D.S.  (B),  16 ;  Petty,  70}.'  SiU- 
A  **  Killeen"  remained  in  1657,  but  is  now  forgotten. 

111.  IvEiitJss,  orBeagh  (3). — A  parish  in  Kenry.  1237,  Orosse 
was  restored  to  Bishop  Hubert  by  the  Abbey  of  Keynsham.  with 
Mayrine  (probably  Momane),  (see  B.B.L.,  '^o,  li.)  ;  1268,  W.  and 
Gunnora  de  Lecton  had  a  suit  with  Keynsham  about  Oros  and  the 
advowson  of  Iniskefty  (Plea  R.,  Ivi  Hen.  I.,  m.  8) ;  1295,  Gerald  and 
Anastas  Stakepol  held  Rossogh,  in  Kenry,  and  it  passed  to  Ric.  and 
Lucia  Stakepul  in  1299  (Plea  R.  24  of  xxiv  Ed.  I.,  m.  4  ;  36  of  xxn, 
m.  1 1 ;  and  24  of  xxvii.,  m.  4  d.)  :  1317,  Philip  and  Juliana  de  Loundrcs 
claimed  dower  from  W.  Mancel  off  Oros  (Mem.  R.,  xi  Ed.  II.,  m.  42) ; 
1325,  Maur.  de  Prendergast  claimed  presentation  to  Rossagh  Chnrch 
as  in  reign  of  Ed.  I.,  when  Thomas  mac  Martyn,  cleric,  was  presented 
(Plea  R.  153  of  xix  Ed.  II.,  m.  17,  and  14  of  same) ;  Egala«orosse 
vocat  Aglass  Rossa,  and  Yeaghrossa,  in  parish  of  Eyllcumane ;  1586 
(Peyton,  pp.  188  and  225),  Eglish  G'Rossye,  possession  of  late  Abber 


^  In  a  terrier  of  1786  we  find  Kilcoman  rectory,  *•  The  church  which  is  now 
finishing  is  lately  built,  partly  by  aasesament,  partly  by  donation  of  John  T. 
Waller."    P.R.O.I.,  No.  38.    There  is  a  map  of  the  same,  1806,  No.  37. 

'  Given  separately  from  the  '*  Chapel  of  Moirgiean,  on  the  west  of  the  rir«r 
Maigue,"  1410,  belonging  to  de  Magio. 
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of  Eeynsham  granted  to  Sir  B.  Boyle,  1603  (Pat.  E.).^  It  is  named 
from  the  Tuath  TJi  Bosa,  or  Hi  Beagha,  ablative  plural  Uibpopa 
(O'Donovan).  Fabric — It  is  67  feet  by  22  feet ;  the  east  window  has 
two  ogee  lights ;  the  south,  one,  with  a  flat  splay.  The  south  door  is 
pointed,  and  the  north  and  west  walls  featureless  (O.S.L.,  8,  p.  1).' 

112.  Chapel  of  St.  Mebanus,  given  after  Momane,  1410,  might  be 
Eilleen-Cowpark.     (See  Appendix.) 

113-116.  KiLKELBEO  AND  KiLCREMiA  '' bcneflces,"  named  with 
Kyltuly,  Drehidtarsna,  and  Kylcohan  (Cloonana)  in  deed  of  6.  de 
Mareys,  1223  (B.B.L.,  xxiii.) ;  Kilscoly  and  Kilscelbeg,  ecclesiastical 
benefices  named  with  Kilgoban  in  the  ''  Collation  "  of  Bishop  Hubert, 
c,  1240  {Ih.f  Ixvii.).  Kilscelbeg  is  evidently  Kilkelbeg,  and  Kilscoly 
probably  Kyltuly.  The  sites  are  unknown,  unless  Kyltuly  be  Killulta. 
They  evidently  lay  in  Kenry,  near  Adare,  Kilgobbin,  and  Cloonana. 

116.  KiLCULOiK,  named  with  Iniskefty  church  and  Ores,  1268 
(Plea  11.,  liii  Hen.  III.,  m.  8). 

Deaneby  OF  Kathkeale. 

Eathkeale  Deanery  covers  the  more  importaot  part  of  Ui  Chonaill, 
Lower  Connello,  and  Shanid,  with  part  of  the  Ui  Eidgeinte  lands.  As 
regards  these  tribes,  material  is  abundant  for  their  history,  and  a 
monograph  very  desirable.  In  the  '*  Book  of  Eights  *'  we  learn  that 
the  King  of  TJi  Chonaill  Gabhra  had  ten  shields,  steeds,  swords,  and 
horns  "  in  his  protective  dun."  He  was  also  given  an  "  Easter  dress," 
with  more  swords  and  spears ;  no  hostages  were  asked  from  him,  only 
that  he  should  swear  "  by  the  hand  of  the  King  of  Cashel " ;  the  latter 
ckuned  the  forts  of  Geibhtine,  or  Askeaton,  and  Bath  Guala,  or  Eath- 
keale— such  was  the  rule  in  the  ninth  century.  The  deanery,  as 
usual,  takes  its  name  from  the  chief  town  and  castle.' 

117-  Eaihseale  (28). — A  parish*  in  Lower  Connello.  Eathguala 
fort  is  named  in  the  "Book  of  Eights,"  ante  900,  but  not  in  the 
'*  Annals"  of  622,  that  being  Eathgale,  near  Donaghadee.  Eathgel 
was  held  by  Keynsham  Abbey,  1223  (B.B.L.,  p.  76).     Its  church  was 


'  Haverossy  and  Navaroesy,  Trustee  Maps  of  Limerick,  1688  (No.  36). 

'  See  view,  Plate  ZIII. 

»  "Book  of  Bights,"  pp.  67,  71,  77,  269. 

*  Toghe  Farrensesseragh  coyered  Bathkeale  and  Clonagh  parishes  (Peyton, 
p.  107).  Toghe  Olybane  covered  parts  of  Bathkeale  and  Eilcolman  parishes  /6., 
pp.  6^70). 
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granted  to  Limerick  by  Roger  Waspayl,  1228  (B.B.L.,  p.  74),  who 
got  free  warren  of  Radguel,  June,  1252  (C.S.P.I.,  voL  iL,  No  65). 
Rathgaul  was  re-granted  to  Keynsbam  by  Hen.  Waspayl,  1287  (B3.L., 
p.  74),  but  was  resigned  (p.  75).  He  granted  it  to  Jobn  MdtnTen, 
1280  (C.S.P.I.,  1778).  A  later  J.  Mautravers  held  it,  on  his  death,  in 
1369,  when  an  Inquisition  found  Hathgyell  to  be  part  of  Iniskeftf 
Manor.  John  Arundell  held  it  as  heir  of  Mautravers  in  1380  (Mem.  E., 
m.  28,  155),  when  it  was  seized  by  the  Crown.     The  church  vas 
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robbed  by  A.  Keating,  1318  (Plea  R,  123  of  xi  Ed.  II.,  m.  34),  and 
was  dedicated  to  the  Trinity,  anU  1410 ;  Rathgell,  1418 ;  Bathgele, 
1452  (Rental)  Rachsaela  1487  (A.F.M.).  The  phice  was  honied 
by  Malbie,  1579.  Temple  Treenode  parish,  infra,  Vill  de  Bathkealy, 
in  Toghe  Olybane,  1586  (Peyton,  p.  253) ;  Rachell,  or  Rochell,  1615. 
Site — The  I.  C.  church  is  on  the  old  site.  It  has  a  monument  of  Sir 
Thomas  Southwell,  1676.^ 

I  P.M.D-,  vol.  ii.,p.  160.    limerick  Terrien,  1785  (46),  P.R.O.I. 
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118.  St.  Mabt's  Pbiobt,  Eathkeale  (28). — It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  "about  1200"  by  Elinor  Purcell  (others  say  by  Harvey,  in 
1280),  for  Aroasians.  In  1290,  there  was  a  lawsuit  between  Thomas  le 
Ghapeleyn,  guardian  of  the  House  of  St.  Senan,  Iniscatheg,  and  Bene- 
dict, prior  of  St.  Mary's,  Rathkeale  (Plea  E.,  zix  Ed.  I.,  p.  53).  In 
1807  Eleanor  Purcell  granted  it  for  ever,  every  tenth  loaf,  flagon,  pig, 
and  sheep,  and  on  her  Manor  of  Mayen.  Hugh,  her  son,  was  sued 
for  these,  but  contested  his  mother's  power  to  grant  same,  and  com- 
promised for  two  cronocs  of  wheat,  three  of  oats,  and  four  pigs  (Plea  E., 
1307  ;  Cal.,  p.  206).  William  was  Dean  of  Eathgul,  1260  (B.B.L., 
XT1X.) ;  Thomas  Purcel  was  prior,  1318  (Plea  E.  116  of  xi  Ed.  II., 
m.  46),  and  accused  of  violence  at  Moycro  that  year  ;  its  goods  were 
worth  101  marks,  1410,  "  Mem.  of  Adare,"  p.  95).  The  priory  was  held 
by  Gerot  BalufP,  at  the  time  of  Desmond's  rebellion,  in  which  he  was 
slain  (Inq.,  xxvii  Eliz.),  and  was  granted  to  Sir  H.  Wallop.  It  is 
marked  as  Abbe-rathekallein,  1589  (Hardiman,  map  66).  In  1586 
its  possessions  were  Castell  an  Can  ne  Monastery  ;  Garran  ne  Narr,  or 
the  Men's  Garden ;  Garran  nePryore,Cloneralin,  Curradaffe,  Necoyleyn, 
Bancagh,  Spydell,  Drumrannane,  Canana,  and  Efarren  ne  Ganana,  in 
Nantinan,  about  60  acres  (Peyton,  p.  263).  It  was  held  by  Lieut. 
Pigott,  1657  (D.  S.  (B.),  13).  Falrio—The  church  measures  100  feet 
by  23^  feet,  with  a  broken  square  tower  to  the  west,  much  of  which 
fell  in  the  winter  of  1878.  The  north  walls  of  the  church  and  tower 
have  fallen.  The  east  window  has  three  shafts  interlacing,  set  in  an 
older  three-Ught  window.  The  side  wall  is  24  feet  high,  and  3^  feet 
thick,  and  has  five  windows.  There  was  an  older  tower  to  the  side, 
and  20  feet  square.  Description — G.  Hewson  in  E.S.A.I.,  xv.,  1879, 
p.  86. 

119.  Probably  a  hospital  stood  on  the  "  Spitel  Land." 

120.  Bealditbrooa  (19). — Same.    A  burial-place. 

121.  KixauAiTB  (19). — Same.  Near  Eiddlestown,  or  Ballinriddele, 
Eylcuwan,  in  OfEargus,  1452  (rental),  Kyllcohan,  in  Eathkeale,  in  Togh 
of  Pfarrensesseragh,  1586  (Peyton,  p.  107).  W.  Trenchard  held 
Eilcoan,  Corgraig,  High  and  Low  Shannid,  and  Kilkosgran  (Excheq. 
Inq.  41,  xxxvi  Eliz.).^     Site — Forgotten  in  the  townland. 

122.  Balltallikak,  OB  Tsmplebeihid  (29). — Same.  BallyeUynan, 


^  Fiaat  6781  names  Killcomoden,  Hathmacaiidan,  Killcohan,  and  Reyan,  as 
lately  held  by  David  Encorng,  1691. 

R.  I.  A.  PBOC.,  VOL.  ZZV.,  SBC.  c]  [31] 
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1452 ;  (Bental),  probably  Benedict's  chapel ;  Capella  llineta,  1410, 
1418,  1615  b.  ;  Ballyalynan,  1600  ;  (Fiants,  6464  and  6487)  granted 
with  Dourlas  to  Robert  Dawges,  1670  (Act  Sett.).  Fabne—Tht 
church  of  St.  Beinid  lies  to  the  east  of  the  castle.  The  east  gable, 
11  feet  wide,  with  about  14  feet  of  the  sides,  remained  in  1840.  The 
window  had  a  wide,  round-arched  splay  of  cut  stone ;  the  sides  were 
9  feet  high  and  2^  feet  thick.  St.  Beinid's  well  (not  *'  Bernard's," 
as  on  map)  lay  near  it  (O.S.L.,  8,  p.  182,  by  T.  O'Conor). 

123.  KiLCOLKAir  Superior  (29).-~Same.  A  merged  parish.  Kil- 
colman  Superior,  1302 ;  Cap.  Kilcolman  Superior  in  Rathgell,  1418. 
Fabric — A  side  wall  of  rough  stones,  12  feet  long  and  9  feet  hig^, 
stood  in  1840. 

124.  NAirriNAW  (20). — A  parish.  In  1267  Bishop  Robert  and 
John  de  Interberg  agreed  about  the  presentation  to  Nentenan  Churcli 
(B.B.L.,  X.) ;  Nantenan,  1302  ;  Neantenan  dedicated  to  St.  James 
the  Apostle  (25th  July),  1410  ;  Neancanain,  nettle-bed  (O'Donoran). 
Site-^The  I.  C.  church  built  on  its  site  about  1800;  rebuilt  1817. 
St.  James's  Well  near  it. 

125.  Rathkaseb(29). — Same,  but  isolated  in  Rathkeale.  A  merged 
parish.  Rathnaseir,  1201-1204.  Roger  Waspayl  granted  lands 
between  Rathgel  and  the  great  water  of  Del  to  Matthew,  parson  of 
Rathnesser,  c,  1220  (B.B.L.,  p.  805);  Rathnaser  in  termino  Cragg, 
1336  ;  (Rental)  Eccl.  et  capel  pcentoris,  1418 ;  Rathnasaor  Cap.,  1410; 
Ranasier,  1601 ;  (Fiant,  6487).  Fabric — ^An  early  church  of  well- 
dressed  gritstone,  with  nave  and  chancel,  37  feet  by  2Z^  feet  and 
19  feet  by  IQ^  feet.  The  west  end  is  down;  the  east  and  sonth 
windows  have  round  splay  arches,  each  head  being  cut  out  of  ont 
stone,  and  the  choir  arch  has  fallen  (O.S.L.  8,  p.  180,  T.  O'Gonor). 

126.  AsKEATON,  OR  Inisxeftt  (10).  A  parish  in  Connello  Lower. 
The  fort  of  Gephthine,  ante  900  (Book  of  Rights).  Easgepthine  Castle 
built  1199  (Ann.  Innisfallen).  Inniasc(ifty)  church,  near  Tomdeely, 
1201.  Records  are  very  numerous  (R.S.A.L,  zxziii.,  pp.  25,  153, 
239)  under  the  names  of  Iniskifty,  Iniskesty,  Hinkesny,  Hinckescy, 
Imkesti,  Innesci,  Ynyskyfty,  Hinksti,  &c.  Bishop  Hubert  granted 
the  church  to  Keynsham,  c.  1223  (B.B.L.,  li.).  The  heirs  of  Ric.  de 
Glare  held  it,  1319  (Plea  Rolls);  Maurice  Earl  of  Desmond. held  it, 
1349  (Close  R.),  and  his  descendants  made  it  their  chief  residence. 
The  church  is  named  Ynyskyftyn,  1302;  Asketten,  or  Asoetiny,  1410; 
Inskefti,  1418;  Atheskettin,  1551  (Fiant»  961);  Ennisketten,  1591 
(Yalor).      Faibric — The  church  is  alleged  to  have  been  built  by 
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the  Templars,  1291.  The  belfry  is  sqnaie  below  and  octagonal  above ; 
the  east  end  of  the  chancel  is  standing.  There  was  in  1834  a  transept, 
or  aisle,  opening  oat  of  the  chnrch  by  two  arches.  Monuments  and 
bnriaUplaces  of  the  Taylors,  of  Ballynort  and  HoUypark,  1728  ; 
Westropps,  of  Ballysteen,  1741 ;  Hewsons;  Rose,  1755,  &c.  Deserip- 
/tim— RS.A.L,  xxxiii.,  pp.  239,  &c. ;  xrxiv.,  p.  111.  T.  J.  Westropp; 
"Limerick  Field  Club  Journal,"  vol.  ii.  Sir  Francis  Berkeley,  of 
Askeston,  by  same. 

127.  The  Rock  Abbey,  ok  Frawciscaw  House  (10). — Same. 
Founded  1380  (Wadding)  to  1420  (A.F.M.),  but  before  1410; 
bumed  by  Malbie,  1579;  Friars  returned  1627.  Guardians  were 
appointed  tlU  1872.  Fabric — The  ruins  are  extensive  and  interesting 
among  crags  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Deel.  They  consist  of  a  church, 
118^  feet  by  23  feet,  with  sedilia  and  windows  with  interlacing 
shafts;  a  transept  with  an  aisle.  A  beautiful  arcaded  cloister,  51^  feet 
square,  and  various  domestic  buildings,  mostly  vaulted.  McnumenU — 
Several  slabs,  with  Calvary  crosses,  remains  of  canopied  tomb  of 
James,  Earl  of  Desmond,  1459 ;  destroyed  by  Malbie,  1579.  Tomb 
of  the  Stephensons,  1642  ;  of  the  Nash  family,  1711.  Description — 
T.  J.  Westropp,  B.S.A.I.,  xxxiii.,  pp.  239,  &c.;  xxxiv.,  p.  111.^ 

128.  Chapel  of  the  Castle  (10). — The  remains  are  at  the  south 
end  of  the  great  hall.  Only  the  defaced  east  window  and  part  of  the 
side  wall  remain  over  a  broken  vault. 

129.  Liskakeebt  (19). — A  parish.  Lismaceyre,  1302 ;  Lismakiry, 
1410;  Lysmacdyrrye,  1591  (valor)  was  held  by  Keynsham,  and  as 
suchgrantedtoSirKBoyle,  1603  (Patent  B.).  In  good  repair,  1615b; 
named  from  the  Mackeery's  earthen  fort.  Fabric — A  fifteenth- 
century  church,  59  feet  by  22^  feet.  The  east  window  is  defaced,  but 
has  fiat  splay  arc&.  The  west  end  has  a  small  belfry  and  window. 
The  north  wall  has  a  pointed  door  and  two  windows  with  flat  splays, 
and  trefoil  heads  face  each  other  in  the  sides  near  the  east  gate.  The 
walls  are  of  limestone  12  feet  by  3  feet,  with  well-cut  coigns* 

130.  ToKDEELY,  obD&oki)eelt(10). — A  parish.  Tonndaily,  1201; 
Drumdell  and  '*  Orundell,"  granted  by  Hen.  Mineterto  Bishop  Hubert, 
c,  1223  (B.  B.  L.,  3d.).  The  lands  were  granted  to  Margery,  widow  of 
Tyrry  de  Eardyff,  1251  {Ih.  xiz.).  It  was  the  Bishop's  manor,  1252 
(ii.xviii) and  1336 (rental);  Drimdel,  1281  (Kpe Roll,  13);  Arundel, 

^  Plate  XYI.  for  Plan. 
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1302;  Dromdily,  or  Dromdelthy,  1410;  Drumdyll,  in  Ardacha,  and 
Drumdele,  in  Eathgell,  1336,  1420  (rentals) ;  Dromdelie,  1615  b.  In 
1840  it  was  locally  Tom-dhaoile,  the  boah  (not  mound  or  ridge)  of  the 
Deel  (O'Donovan).  Fahric — The  church  is  late  fifteenth-century  with 
a  nave  and  chancel  34  feet  by  24  feet,  and  21  feet  by  15^^  feet.  The 
sides,  10  and  12^  feet  high ;  all  the  features  are  defaced ;  the  chancel 
arch  has  fallen,  and  the  graveyard  is  desecrated  and  tilled  (0.  S.  L., 
9,  p.  443).  A  group  of  pillar-stones  stand  near  Knockeegan  fort,  near 
.the  mouth  of  the  Deel,  perhaps  at  the  ''  Tom."  or  tumulus  of  the  place- 
name. 

131.  Ktllachttn. — Given  with  Ardacha  manor,  Dromdyle,  and 
Dissert  Marrgeoinin  1336  (rental),  perhaps  Kellalathna,  1201;  if  the 
latter  is  not  Eillulta,  as  its  proximity  to  the  names  of  Ejldimo  and 
Eilcoman  may  rather  imply.     Probably  Eillaghteen  in  Aidagh. 

132.  MoBOAirs,  or  Dy8Ert(10). — A  parish.  t)ipeapc  TTlupDeboif 
in  TJi  Chonaill  Gabrai  (Mart.  Doneg.,  3  Nov.,  Cal.  Oenghus).  Disoirt 
Murdewar,  1201;  Disert  Mardun,  1302;  Dissert  Margeoin,  1336 
(rental) ;  Disert  Mereogein,  Muriogan,  or  Morgans,  1410 ;  Morheim, 
1591  (valor)  ;  Disert  lieregin,  1615 ;  Crag  desert  liorogan,  164d. 
It  was  first  identified  as  Diseart  Murdebair  by  Dr.  Eeeves.  O'Donovan, 
who  wrongly  identified  the  latter  with  Dysert  Aenghus,  near  Cioom, 
gives  Tnuip5eat)ain,  '  a  maritime  spot/  for  Morgans.  The  chnnh 
was  locally  Temple  Muireguidan,  and  had  been  *'  founded  by  Templan/' 
and  rebuilt  by  the  Franciscans  of  Askeaton,  1498  (Lewis,  ii,  p.  392\ 
Fabric — A  late  fifteenth-century  church,  49  feet  9  inches  by  21  feet  7 
inches 'inside.  The  walls  IH  feet  by  3  feet.  The  east  and  west  gabk-f 
are  removed ;  the  east  window  is  small  and  defaced ;  the  north  door  is 
defaced  ;  the  south  door  round-headed ;  both  have  flat  splay  archt^. 
The  south  window  is  defaced ;  the  north  ivied  (0.  S.  L.,  9,  p.  446, 
J.  O'Donovan). 

133.  EoBERTSTOwK  (10). — A  parish  in  Shanid.  Capell  Boberd 
Guer,  1291  ;  Castell  Bob  de  Gore,  or  Gauyr,  and  Capell  Bobti  Gons 
1410.  Castri  Bobti  Goer,  1452  (rental).  The  prioress  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine (Old  Abbey,  see  134)  failed  to  present  Norman  fitzBichard  to  this 
church,  1306.  The  prioress  of  St.  Kathine  de  Okonyl  has  presenta- 
tion to  the  vicarage  of  Boberdes  Castel  Goer  chapel,  1318  (Flea.  B. 
119  of  zi  £d.  II.,  m.  18).  Ballyrobert  impropriate  to  crown  in  right 
of  Monastery  of  Negelagh,  1584  (Desmond  Boll).  It  was  probablr 
founded  by  the  earlier  Bobert  de  Guer,  who  lived  1201-1220.  The 
later  Bobert  Guer  was  living  1290-1310 ;  each  was  contemporary  of  a 
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Robert  Dundonell ;  the  earlier  of  these  founded  Castle  Robert  Dondonill 
church.  Fahrie — A  late  chnrch,  37  feet  by  19i  feet;  the  windows 
defaced ;  pointed  doors  in  each  of  the  side  walls,  which  are  14 
feet  high  (O.  S.L.,8,p.  11). 

134.  Oij)Abbet,obMani8tbrnagalliagh(19). — Same.  In  1298  the 
Inquisition  of  Thomas  f.  Maurice  mentions  lands  granted  by  his 
grandfather  (Thomas,  slain  1261),  to  •*  the  nuns  of  O'Konyll " 
(C.8.P.I.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  259).  The  convent  probably  dates  <?.  1240.  "  The 
house  of  St.  Katherine,  in  Oconyl",  1291 ;  "the  monastery  of  the 
prioress  of  Oconyl,"  1302.  The  prioress  of  Occonyl  had  a  suit  with 
Ifaur.  f.  Philip  for  trespass  and  other  injury,  1296  (Mem.  R.,  zzv 
Ed.  I. ;  Ferguson,  Cal.  i.,  pp.  83,  84).  There  are  many  other  records, 
and  grants  subsequent  to  its  dissolution  abound.  It  formed  a  parish, 
1586  (Desmond  Roll  and  Peyton),  as  Monastemegellach,  and  appears 
in  Jobson's  map,  1589.  These  entries,  and  the  lack  of  any  evidence 
connecting  it  with  Lough  Gur,  correct  the  mistakes  of  Ware,  Archdall, 
and  Lenihan.  It,  Kilmolane,  and  the  rectories  of  Robertstown,  Down- 
Moylin,  and  Granshane  (New  Grange),  with  the  Isle  of  Aghnisse,  were 
held  by  Sir  J.  Jephson,  as  son-in-law  of  Sir  T.  Norreys  (Inq.,  Aug. 
1613).  Fabric — A  long,  narrow  church,  of  earlier  thirteenth  century, 
83  feet  by  18^  feet,  with  handsome  door,  and  other  details  of  the  time  ; 
and  an  east  window  and  north  door  of  fifteenth  century.  A  large 
cloister  garth  of  73  feet  square  ;  a  domicile  with  three  vaults  to  the 
west ;  a  refectory  and  kitchen  to  the  south ;  outer  enclosure  gates, 
pigeonry,  fish-pond,  &c.,  remain.  Description — R.S.A.I.,  xxxiv. 
History  by  John  Wardell,  p.  41  ;  description,  plan,  and  views  by 
T.  J.  Westropp,  p.  63.^ 

135.  KwociPATRioi  (10). — Same.  Most  probably,  "  Aidpatraic  in 
XJi  Chonaill  Gabhra,"  burned  by  the  Danes,  1114,  and  the  place  where 
Celsus,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  died,  1127-9  (A.F.M.,  and  Chron. 
Scotor.).  Desert  Alysbokan*  (or  Clasboayn),  1 336  (rental) ;  St.  Patrick 
of  the  mountain,  1410.  Gerald  f.  Philip,  rebel,  held  *'  dom.  relig.  voc. 
Taremon  de  Cnock  Patrick  in  p'och  de  Robertstown,"  1584  (Inq.).  It 
is  probably  the  height  to  the  west  of  Donaghpatrick  and  Fiunine, 
whence  St.  Patrick  blessed  Thomond,  for  the  ^'  islands  and  territories  " 
of  the  latter,  and  Iniscatha,  "  the  green  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  sea,'! 


1  See  Plates  XI.  and  XY.,  plan  and  view. 

2  Perhaps  the  Knocklaboskor  super  Slelogher  in  the  vill  of  Shanned,  1686 
(Peyton,  p.  99). 
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ivere  visible,  which  is  true  o!  it,  and  not  of  the  alleged  caateni  sites 
(see  Trip.  life,  vol.  i..  p.  207).^  Fabric—The  gables  had  fallen 
before  1840 ;  the  sides,  41  feet  to  south,  and  46  feet  to  north,  remained. 
In  the  latter  were  two  doors,  the  west  pointed  and  closed,  the  other 
broken  and  nearly  demolished.  The  walls  were  12  feet  by  3  feet ;  the 
upper  part  rebuilt  with  corbels  and  cornice  in  fifteenth  century ;  the 
south  door  has  since  fallen ;  part  of  a  south  window,  the  shaft  of 
another,  and  parts  of  the  pointed  door  remain.  The  Gothic  west  door 
stood  in  1827  (Fitzgerald,  p.  366).  The  monuments  of  the  Burkes 
and  Grifflns,  1777  and  1798,  stand  to  the  west.  This  standsonahigh 
hill  overlooking  the  Shannon  from  Cratloe  to  the  sea,  and  the  pLuM 
of  Clare  and  Limerick.  Down  the  slope  is  "  Suidheachan  Phatruic"  or 
*'  Patrick's  seat,"  the  remains  of  a  small  cist  of  six  stones,  evidently 
prehistoric,  though  this  is  denied  (O.S.L.,  8,  p.  13).  A  reUc  "Itias 
Phadruig  "  was  pledged  to  Eocheof  Limerick  by  *'  Mary  (Neville)  of 
the  dish,"  its  hereditary  keeper,  long  before  1840. 

136.  AuonnriSH  (10). — Same.  Achinis  chapel,  1410,  Agnasse 
Insula  in  par  de  Monasterio  Negaylah,  1586  (Peyton,  173) ;  Athna, 
1689  (Jobson'smap,MSS.,T.C.D.,  1209,  No.  36).  StfeH-Forgottenoa 
the  Island. 

137.  Shanaooldeh*  (19).— A  parish.  In  968,  Mahon,  king  of 
Munster,  defeated  the  Norsemen  of  Limerick  and  Waterford  **with 
red  slaughter"  at  Sengualainn  (Wars  G.  G.,  p.  9).  Sengola,  1201; 
Schengle,  1302;  Seanguala,  1336  and  1418;  Seanghuolin,  HlOj 
Shanagolan,  1615  ;  Shanagoolings,  1633  (valor).'  The  **  old  shoulder" 
of  the  hill  where  the  village  stands  and  the  battle  are  traditionallt 
remembered.  Fabric— The  chancel  and  nave,  29^  feet  by  31  feet,  and 
48  feet  by  25J  feet,  of  a  thirteenth-century  church  remain.  The 
east  window  was  a  handsome  **  transition  "  desigfi,  e,  1200.  The  nave 
has  arcades,  with  four  plain  pointed  arches  to  each  side,  and  a  curiously- 
fretted  font.  McnummU—lL  slab,  with  a  decorated  cross,  1545; 
Pierce  Green,  •*  killed  by  the  tories,"  1703;  W.  Enraght,  1781; 
John  Morgan,  of  Dunmoylan,  1794.^ 

138.  ABDAinffiR  (10).— Same.  Ardinuir,  1201 ;  Aidynniyr,  1336 
(rental) ;  Ardinowyr,  1420  (rental).     Site — ^Forgotten, 

1  See  also  **  Life  of  Senan  "  In  Book  of  Lismore  (ed.  Stokes),  p.  202. 
>  The  burgage  of  Seangula,  1336  (rental),  had  eleyen  tenauts,  of  whom  m 
majority  are  called  Connatach  and  Connachtach,  qmte  a  ''  little  Connaught 
3  There  are  terriers  of  Shanagoldeii,  1773  and  1801,  P.B.O.I.,  13  and  H. 
*  P.M.D.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  103.     See  plan  on  Plate  XVIII. 
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139.  L06HILL  (9). — A  parish.  Lemchaell,  1201;  quit  claim  of 
John  de  Penria  to  Laukyll,  1274  (B.B.L.,  advi);  Roger  Waspayl 
granted  to  John  lialtravers  the  manors  of  Radghel  and  Kilcoleman, 
and  Lochkyl,  1280  (Feet  of  JFines,  Ed.  I.,  No.  97,  C.S.P.I.,  vol.  ii., 
1778).  Lauwhull  church  destroyed  in  war,  1302;  LeamkaiU,  1336 
and  1418;  LoughiU,  1615  a;  LaughiU,  1657  (D.S.(B.)  14).  George 
Crofts  grants  Loghill  to  Mountiford  Westropp,  1670  (Atkins  Davis 
M8S.,  Ulster's  Office,  i.,  p.  108).  The  name  means  'elm  wood,'  or 
perhaps  'marshmallow  place'  (see  Joyce,  ** Irish  Names,"  ii.,  p.  32). 
Fabric — An  early  chnrch  on  the  brink  of  a  valley.  Choir,  7  feet 
10  inches  by  9  feet  8  inches.  Nave,  15  feet  wide.  Only  fragments 
of  east  end,  choir,  arch,  and  south  wall  remain ;  the  latter  8  feet  by 
3  feet,  of  large  stones.  St.  Colman's  Well  to  the  north  is  good  for  sore 
eye8(0.S.L.,  9,  p.  160). 

140.  EiLFEBGUs^  (18). — A  parish  in  Shanid;  the  church  is 
detached  in  Loghill :  Killergussa,  1201  ;  O'Fergus'  church,  in  O'conyll, 
granted  to  the  See  by  Adam  Eeyting,  1223  (B.B.L.,  xzxii.).  Bishop 
Robert  grants  Salmurly  and  Eilfergus  to  John  le  Persoun,  1254  {Ih., 
xix.),  John  Brathnach  grants  them  to  the  See,  1296  (lb.,  Ivi). 
Xilfeargussa,  1418 ;  Kilfarasye,  1686  (Peyton,  p.  227) ;  Kilfergussagh, 
1616a;  Oil  peup5apa,  O'Donovan.  Fabric-^lt  stands  near  Glin,  and 
is  42  feet  by  22  feet;  west  and  north  walls  are  down ;  east  window 
has  a  flat  arch  of  flags  inside,  and  has  a  rectangular  light  with 
inclined  jambs.  The  south  wall  has  a  rectangular  window  and  a 
defaced  door  of  rude,  hammered  stones.  Walls,  12  feet  high  by  3  feet, 
of  small  stones  (O.S.L.  9,  147)i 

141.  Gmr  (17) — Same.  Bishop  Hubert  confirmed  the  grant  by 
Kic.  de  Londiniis  of  one  ecclesiastical  benefice  at  Glyncorbry  in  pure 
akns,  c.  1230-40  (B.B.L.,  xxziz.) ;  it  may  refer  to  the  neighbouring 
Kilfergus. 

142.  KiiLEANY  (18).— Same.  Kyllynye,  1462  (rental).  Site— 
Church  and  burial-ground. 


1  Besides  the  church  sites  given  below,  we  may  note  Eillacolla  (9,  17,  18;, 
three  townlands  and  Kylbecan,  in  Senede  Manor,  1298.  Inq.  of  The.  f.  Maurice 
{C.8.P.I.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  268).  I  have  no  direct  evidence  of  churches  having 
stood  at  these  places. 

*  This  is  certainly  Kilfergus,  but  as  the  manor  of  O'ffargus  lay  in  Clonagh, 
1452  (rental),  caution  must  be  used  in  "O'fergus"  entries.  The  church  of 
Bathfergua  was  resigned  by  Athissell  Abbey,  1237  (B.B.L.,  p.  76) ;  but  it  is 
probably  not  Kilfergus. 
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143.  Abdvaxisha  (18). — Same.    A  burial-ground. 

144.  EiLicoTLAV  (19). — A  parish.  Eilmolan,  1302  ;  Keilmnakin, 
1410 ;  Kilmolan,  1418  ;  Kilmoylon,  1615.  Fahrie — A  late,  plain 
church  on  the  extreme  east  edge  of  its  parish.  It  is  85  feet  by 
18  feet ;  the  west  gable  fell  1839 ;  the  windows  are  defaced,  and  the 
door  heavily  ivied.  It  is  of  hammered  stones  with  a  flat  lintel  resting 
on  corbels  (O.S.L.,  8,  p.  28). 

145.  Ahenoooep  (27). — Same.     A  burial-ground  in  Cloonahard. 

146.  Shajtid  (19). — Same.  Senati,  where  the  TJi  Chonaill  and 
Ui  Fidgeinte  severely  defeated  the  "  Danes  "  in  834  (Wars  G.  G.,  p.  9). 
Senode  granted  by  Tho.  f.  Thomas  to  the  See,  c.  1230  (B.B.L.,p.  106). 
In  1586,  '*  est  juxta  dictum  (inferiorem)  castellum,  ex  parte  orientale 
ejusdem,  capellam  nuper  ediflcatum  cujus  muri  tantumodo  nunc 
remanent "  (Peyton,  p.  99),     Site — ^Forgotten.' 

147.  Ktle  Tiwkakil  (18).— Same.  Kyllsynkyll,  1336  (rental). 
SiU — ^A  burial-ground  near  the  dolmen  and  pillar-stone  of  Cloogblis- 
leagaun.     They  are  described  by  W.  C.  Borlase.' 

148.  XiLTEXRT  (18). — ^Eailtyry,  in  the  Manor  of  Leamkail,  1336 
(rental) ;  Kilteery  on  the  west  angle  of  the  parish,  1657  (D.S.  (B)  14} ; 
Lisrady,  or  Lisready,  Church,  near  Eilteery,  in  Gonnelloe,  1667 
(Limerick  Terriers,  P.B.O.I.,  No.  41).     /Si^— Forgotten  in  townland. 

149.  DuwitoTiAN*  (19). — ^A  parish.  Dunmolyn,  1291;  Donmelp, 
1302;  Dunmuilin,  1410;  Dunmolyn,  in  O'connyll,  1452  (rental); 
t)uTiTnaoilin,  1568  and  1580  (A.F.M.) ;  Drumvoylin,  1615  a; 
Eillearg,  Dunmoylan,  and  Kilcoulman  were  granted  to  Sir  T. 
Chambrelan,  May,  1670  (Act  Sett).  It  belonged  to  Manistemegajlagb 
(see  atpra,  134).  Fabric— The  south  wall  alone  stood  in  1840.  The 
foundations  are  42  feet  by  18  feet.  The  south  window  and  door  are 
defaced,  but  the  blocks  of  the  latter  show  a  round-headed,  neatly- 
moulded  door  with  rosettes  {eirea  1500),  walls  11  feet  by  3  feet  It 
was  ruined,  but  the  walls  entire,  and  had  a  west  window  and  south 
door  in  1657  (D.  8.  (B.),  p.  3) ;  near  it  is  Tobereendowney  well.  The 
nearly-levelled  dun  to  the  north  is  90  feet  across. 

^  Kiltoman,  perhaps  the  Bylletoman  (or  Eylletoman)  ia  the  Manor  of  Sheiwd, 
1452  (rental).  It  may  be  Gooltomin  in  Eilbradran.  St.  Toman  was  of  Hungnt ; 
his  festival  was  July  26th.    The  site  is  now  forgotten. 

>  «  Dolmens  of  Ireland,''  vol  i.,  p«  46. 

>  In  this  parish  we  find  **  Kilmoenogprope  Dunmoylan,"  1336,  but  no  erideooe 
of  a  church. 
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150.  GoRTADBOXA  **Kyle"  (18). — Santc.  Site — A  kyle  and  a 
buiial-gronndy  with  a  well :  Tobereendowney. 

151.  KiLCOLKAK  (inpkkioh)  (19). — A  parish.  Kilcolman,  restored 
by  AthUsell,  1263  (B.B.L.,  p.  101)/  Kilcolman-inferior,  1302,  1418, 
1591,  in  Toghe  Olybane,  1586  (Peyton,  p.  67)  and  1615.  Fabric- 
It  was  45  feet  by  18  feet  9  inches ;  the  gables  gone,  and  the  south  wall 
broken  ;  30  feet  of  the  north  wall,  10  feet  by  4  feet,  remained,  with 
a  defaced  window,  in  1840.  St.  Golman's  Well  had  a  pattern  on 
October  29th. 

152.  EiLB&ADBAN^  (19), — A  parish.  Kilbradran,  restored  by 
Athiasell,  1253  (B.B.L.,  p.  84)  ;  Kylbraderan,  1291  ;  Kylbradrain,  or 
Knockbraderain,  dedicated  to  St.  Brandon,  the  abbot,  14th  May,  1410. 
Kilbraderan,  out  of  repair,  1615  b.  ;  Eilbroderan,  1633.  David 
Nangill,  vicar,  1551  (Fiant,  825).  Kilwarderan,  leased  to  B.  Cusack, 
1551  {2h.  744).  The  Saint  is  locally  "  Bradan,"  or  "Bradran,"  not 
Brandan.  Fabric — The  south  wall  of  the  choir  stood  in  1 840,  but  is 
now  nearly  levelled.  Nave,  35  feet  by  17  feet  8  inclies;  choir  arch 
defaced  :  it  was  pointed  ;  plain  south  window ;  the  walls,  14  feet  by 
2i  feet  (O.S.L.,  8,  p.  20,  O'Keeffe).  On  the  low  hill  beside  the 
church  is  a  remarkable  caher,  with  earthworks  (described  Proc. 
R.I.A.,  vol.  xxiv.  (C),  p.  275). 

153.  XiLLisLONAN  Ghurch  is  given  next  Eilbraderan  in  1633 
(Yisitatio  Begalis).     Site — Unknown. 

154.  Etllbbahbraohb,  m  Kilbradran,  in  Toghe  Dry  nan,  1586 
(Peyton,  p.  91).     Sits — Unknown. 

155.  DooNDomrRLL  (28). — A  parish  in  Connello.  In  1237  the 
benefices  of  the  lands  of  Robert  Donndonenolde,'  near  Rathgel,  were 
resigned  by  Eeynsham  (B.B.L.,  p.  75).  This  marks  the  founder  as 
the  earlier  Eobert  of  1201  (see  cdso  Plea  E.,  xiv  Hen.  III.,  No.  4, 
m.  1259).  Chapel  of  the  castle  of  Eobert  de  Dundonenyld,  1291. 
Castle  Eobert  de  Dundonoyl,  1332,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
22nd  July,  1410;  Downdonill,  1418;  "Castro  Eobti  Dondwnyll 
Tocata,  Harold's  Castle,"  1452  (rental),  whence  Cloghnarold.   Fabric — 

>  Toghe  de  Drynan  lay  in  this  pamh  (Peyton,  p.  91). 

'  Miss  Hickson,  R.S.A.I.,  xx.,  p.  164,  asserts  that  the  family  name  of  Dun- 
dofnyld,  or  Dundonenyld  ''was,  in  course  of  time,  abbreviated  into  Dundon.*' 
However,  the  names  overlap  as  Beparate  families  from  at  least  1279  to  1318  (B.B.L. 
and  Plea  Rolls).  The  parish  ia  called  Dondaniel  in  terriers  of  1781  and  1785, 
P.R.O.I.,  No.46. 
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It  is  45  feet  by  18^  feet ;  the  gables  fell  before  1840,  and  26  feet  of 
north  wall  remained ;  there  were  two  defaced  windows,,  and  a  round- 
arched  door.  1^0  burials  had  taken  place  there  since  1810  (0.8.  L.  8, 
p.  165).     St.  Molua's  Well  near  it. 

156.  CLOKAeH  (27).* — A  parish.  Cluonech,  1201.  Bishop  Bobert. 
und  MartiD,  the  chaplain  of  Glounath,  made  grants  1252  and  1257 
(B.B.L.,  xiii.,  xviii.).  Clonagh,  1302;  Cloainech,  1418;  Cloimacb, 
and  Clonagh,  ruinous,  1615  b.  Cluain  ea6  or  Cluain  ac  (O'Donoran). 
Fabric — The  east  and  middle  gables,  and  part  of  the  north  wall  alone 
stood  in  1840,  and  appeared  to  be  late.  St.  Kieran's  Well,  with  a 
pattern,  on  September  9th,  stood  near  the  ruin  (O.S.L.  9,  p.  163). 

157.  Ejlscankkll'  (28). — ^A  parish.  Killscannell,  1201.  Qait 
claim  to  Kilscanylle  bj  Ade  Palmifer,  1280  (B.B.L.,  box.).  ^Nicholas 
O'Cathbuoyg,  the  unlawful  occupant,  ordered  to  assign  the  peipetnal 
vicarage  of  Kjlscanyll  to  Gilla-Seanayn  Ohalphy,  dispensed,  thou^ 
the  son  of  a  priest.  It  was  void,  because  Kic.  Burchs  held  it  a  jeu, 
without  ordination,  1396  ("  Cal.  Papal  Letters,"  iv.,  p.  530).  Kil- 
scanyll,  1302;  Kystannyl,  1418;  Eiskannell,  ruinous,  1615  b.  Sits— 
The  ruined  I.C.  church  was  built  on  the  old  site,  1822. 

158.  KiLMTJHRY,  OK  CooLAJCoRA  (28). — Same.  8iU — A"kyle" 
burial-ground ;  the  church  stood  in  ruins  in  1839,  when  it  vas 
demolished  to  build  a  house. 

159.  KiLSMATTTEE,  iu  Deanery  of  Bathgel,  1302.  Rev.  J.  Dowd 
says  ^'  Castlematrix,"  near  Kathkeale ;  but  no  such  church  is  known. 

Two  other  chiurcbes,  not  in  County  Limerick,  belonged  to  the 
deanery. 

160.  KiLMURRiLY,  in  Kerry  (O.S.  3). — In  the  barony  of  Lagbti- 
conor  and  parish  of  Eilnaughtin.  Kilmurrily,  or  Killumiille,  1201 ; 
Killmorill,  1291  ;  Kilmorill,  in  Rathgel  deanery,  destroyed  by  war, 
1302,  given  before  Rathnaser;  Keilmily,  or  Keilmuarille,  1410; 
Kilmeely,  alias  Kilmurreelie,  1615  b.  It  lies  just  over  the  border  of 
County  Limerick.  Fabric — ^Kilmurrily  church  measures  50  feet  hx 
23  feet;  walls,  2  feet  10  inches  thick,  of  small  stones.  The  east 
window  is  rude,  narrow,  and  high,  made  of  thin,  hammered  slabs.  It 
is  7  feet  high,  and  7  inches  to  10  inches  wide,  the  jambs  sloping. 

^  Clonagh  coincided  with  the  Manor  of  Offargus,  1452  (rental). 
2  Killeheen  (28).— KiUeline,  in  Kilacannell,  1656  (D.S.  (B.)  4) ;  there  ii  also  a 
Killeline  near  Xewcastle,  may  be  also  a  church  site. 
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There  are  two  square-headed  south  windows,   and  a  defaced  south 
door.     The  rest  is  featureless  (O.S.L.,  Kerry,  14  D.  11,  p.  2). 

161.  LiisGATHA,  OB  ScATiE&r  IsLAND,  in  Glare,  in  the  barony  of 
Koyarta,  a  parish  of  Kilrush.  It  appears  as  belonging  to  the  See  of 
Limerick,  1201  (Meyler  Fitz  Henry's  Inquisition),  1408  (a  deed  in 
Brady's  '^Episcopal  Succession  "),  and  1418  (Taxatio  Procurationum). 
In  1290,  a  lawsuit  of  the  prior  of  Eathkeale  {wpray  118)  shows  how 
ample  were  the  rights  then  claimed  over  the  island  (Plea  K.,  loe.  eit). 
Bishop  O'Dea  speaks  of  ''  lands  belonging  to  Limerick,  from  that  island 
of  Iniscathy,  which  I  have  recovered  by  inquisition  ....  which 
were  not  before  me  for  many  years  in  the  possession  of  the  church," 
e,  1410  (White  M8S.,  1658  (see  Lenihan,  ''Limerick,"  p.  564). 
Nothing  approaching  evidence  (only  mere,  but  confident,  assertion) 
has  bet^n  advanced  to  show  that  the  Black  Book  statements  on  this 
point  are  forgeries.  The  independent  facts  show  unequivocally  that 
Archbishop  Ussher  is  correct  as  to  the  allotment  of  Iniscatha  to  Limerick. 
In  1360  a  certain  Thomas  was  appointed  bishop  by  misrepresentation; 
his  appointment  was  opposed  by  the  Bishops  of  Killaloe,  Limerick, 
and  Ardfert;  it  is  there  claimed  by  Killaloe  (Theiner,  *'  Monumenta 
Hib.  et  Scot.").  It  pertained  to  Limerick,  temp.  Elizabeth,  and  has 
since  then  been  held  by  Killaloe.  Description — E.S.A.I.,  xxxvii., 
p.  276,  T.  J.  Westropp,  and  Proc.  R.I.A.,  Ser.  iii.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  169. 

DSANEKY    OF   AnDAOH. 

The  Deanery  covers  a  great  tract  of  hilly  country  in  SHeve 
Loachra,  and  among  the  TJi  Chonaill  and  the  Ui  Fidgeinte.  In  it  lay 
the  tribe  lands  of  Corcoithe,  or  Toghe  Gortcoythe,  round  Rathcahill ; 
Bathyn,  or  Toghe  Meaghan,  round  Bathronan  ;^  Toghe  Ogallowhoore, 
round  Evegallahoo,  in  I^ewgninge,  and  Tunth  TJi  Liochain,  round 
Killagholeghan.  The  royal  fort  of  Teamhair  Luachra  lay  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Abbeyfeale  and  Athlea. 

162.  Abdaoh  (28). — A  parish  in  Shanid  and  Glenquin.  Ardachad, 
1201 ;  Ardach,  1204.  In  1238  its  miU  was  worth  10*.  (C.S.P.I., 
vol.  iv.,  p.  267).  Ardacha  manor  held  by  Bishop  Maurice,  1336 
(rental).  Numerous  deeds,  e.g.  B.B.  L.,  No.  2,  in  1272,  with 
Ralph  f.  Andrew  and  Gladouisa,  his  wife  (1290  {lb,,  vii.);  a  suit  of 
"W.  de  Caunteton  and  John  Meuner,  "  quia  ip.  cum  al.  arbores  ip.  Willi 

1  Toghe-Meaghan,  Teaghtragh,  and  Togh-Meaghan,  Waghtragh  lay  in  Ruth- 
ronan,  Ardagh,  and  Newcastle  (Peyton,  pp.  112,  115). 
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(in  bosco  sao  ap  Ardejch  cresoentes)  ad  Tal.  100  b.,  suocedernnt/*  1317, 
(Mem.  E.,  toL  ii.,  m.  12) ;  Ayelina  f.  Maur.,  widow  of  Thos.,  Ead  of 
Desmond,  claims  dower  off  Ardagh,  in  O'Gonyll,  1349  (Close  R.); 
Aidagh,  1302,  1410;  Ardacha,  1418;  Aidah,  1615  a.  ^o^t t^-lt  is 
20  feet  wide ;  72  feet  of  south  wall  and  27  feet  of  north  wall  remain ; 
both  ends  were  down  in  1840.  There  are  two  south  windows,  the 
eastern  pointed,  the  west  defaced,  save  flat  splay  arch ;  south  door  de- 
faced ;  all  of  good  masonry.     The  patron  was  St  Molua,  of  Clonfot. 
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On  August  3  his  pattern  was  held  at  Toher  Molua  (O.S.L.  9,  p.  69).  The 
site  of  the  I.  C.  church  was  changed  in  1792  ;  it  was  completed  1805 
(L.M.H.,  v.,  p.  192).  In  Reerasta  rath  near  the  Tillage  was  found 
the  fine  early  chalice  of  Ardagh,  now  in  the  R.I.A.  collection.* 

163.  KiLHODAN  (28). — Same.  Kilrodan,  with  New  Gtrange,  1349 
(Close  R.);  Kilvidane,  1667  (D.S.B.  7).  iS'*^*— The  church  and  grave- 
yard are  now  levelled. 

^  For  Killoghteen,  a  possible  church  site,  see  anU,  131. 
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164.  KATHBONAir(34,  35,  27, 28).— Parish  in  Shanid,  Connello,  and 
Glenquin ;  church  in  CoDnello.  In  1260  was  a  suit  between  Lismore 
and  Cashel  as  to  Buthronan  and  other  churches  in  Limerick  ('*  Cal. 
Papal  Letters,"  i.,  p.  370);  Chapel  of  Maurice,  1291,  1302;  Rath- 
nman,  1410;  Capella  Mauricii,  a/tM  Bathronan,  1418 ;  Kathronan, 
1462  (rental) ;  Bharona,  1615  b.  To  the  rectory  of  BathroDan  belongs 
the  chapel  of  Mount  Temple  (Athlea),  1645.  Site — The  modem  I.C. 
church  was  built  on  the  old  site,  1827  (Lewis,  ii.,  p.  508). 

165.  Cahehmotle  Kylb  (28). — Same.     A  burial-ground. 

1 66.  Temple  Athlea,  ob  Athba  (34). — Same.  ^'  Mount  Temple  be- 
longs to  Bathrunan,"  1410 ;  '*  In  Ardacha,  Ecclesia  Donergismathmore, 
alias  Eaglas  Montin,"  1418  ;  Temple  Clea  on  Le  Granogh,  or  Slelogher, 
in  Bathronan,  in  Tog  Meaghan,  1586  (Peyton,  p.  120).  A  separate 
parish,  Athee,  Athdee,  or  Temple  Clee  {2b,,  p.  170).  It  may  be  the 
chapel  *'de  Monte  Maledictionis/'  1302,  as  there  is  some  legend  of  a 
curse  of  St.  Patrick  at  Athlea.  Ceampull  Qcpleibe,  locally,  Atlea  or 
Athlea,  'the  church  of  the  mountain.'  Fabric — All  its  features 
were  defaced  before  1840  (O.S.L.  9,  p.  74). 

167.  MoNAOAY  (36). — Parish  in  Glenquin.  In  1394,  Gerald  Bicardi, 
canon  of  Limerick,  held  Moynachy  parish  (**  Cal.  Papal  Letters,"  iv., 
p.  476) ;  Moineagighea,  or  Moneyghea,  dedicated  to  B.V.M.,  Aug.  15^ 
1410  ;  Monagh  Adare,  1586  (Peyton,  p.  228) ;  Monagah,  1615  ;  Mona- 
ghagae,  or  Monaghague,  1633  ;  Monegay  Molchonriah,  or  Temple  na 
Mona(Lewi8,ii.,p.387),TnomaJet),  **moorof  one  goose"  (O'Donovan). 
Fa^ic — It  is  locally  Templenamona.  The  church  is  87  feet  by  27  J 
feet.  The  east  window  has  two  cinquef oil-headed  lights,  with  a  square 
hood  and  round  splay  arch ;  the  shaft  was  broken  before  1840  ;  the 
north  wall  is  broken;  It  had,  near  the  middle,  an  ogee-headed  light, 
and  an  oblong  one  farther  to  east.  In  the  south  is  a  window  like  the 
east,  but  a  flat  splay  arch,  and  a  defaced  door.  The  west  end  had  two 
small  slits.  In  this  parish  is  Toberbanbain  holy  well^  (O.S.L.  8, 
p.  21,  P.  O'Keeffe).  The  parish  church  was  removed  to  Newcastle  in 
1775.     Monagay  was  traditionally  a  templary. 

168.  Temple  Glaktak  (43). — Same.  Temple  Gleantan,  1410; 
Templeglantan,  on  Sleyelogher,  ''vocat  Slieve  Glantan,  in  Paroch  de 
Monagh-Adare,  in  Connello,"  1586  (Peyton,  p.  124);  Glanton,  in  Toth 
Gortcoythe  Templigh  (ibid,),  Copcoi6e.     Fabric—It  is  70  feet  by  30 

1  Saints  of  the  name  are  giTtn  in  O'Clergy's  Calendar,  May  Itt  and  9th ;  the 
lecond  waa  fiiahop  of  Leighlin* 
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feet  externally ;  tlie  east  end  was  le^^elled  before  1840 ;  the  rest  defaced 
and  overgrown  with  ash  and  thorn.  The  wall,  of  thin  slabs,  and  6  or 
7  feet  high.  Locally,  Teampul  na  Glauntane.  Fitzgerald  mentions  a 
tomb  of  the  de  Lacys'  not  extant  in  1840  (Fitzgerald,  ii.  p.  876, 
0.  S.  L.  8,  p.  24).     It  was  traditionally  a  templary. 

169.  KiLLiLAGH  (53). — Same;  detached  in  Killeedy.  Kilhathla 
destroyed  in  war,  1302;  Kyllayleach,  capella  spectadBathcahil,  1418; 
Toghe,  Kylheylagh  paroch  de  Monagay,  1586  (Peyton,  p.  138);  IQlle- 
laghe,  1591  (valor).     /SiY^— Forgotten  in  townland  (see  184,  infra). 

170.  Dromcathmeath — Capella  in  montibus,  is  named  after  Killi- 
lagh,  1418,  probably  in  same  parish. 

171.  Kathcahill  (43).— Same.  Rathcathel,  1291 ;  Bathkahell 
destroyed  in  war,  1302;  Rath cathill,  1418;  Rathcathyll,  in  CJorcoyth, 
1452  (rental);  Rathkaell,  in  Toghe  Gortcoyth  (Peyton,  p.  123); 
Eathcahill,  in  I^ewcastle,  1615  a.  ;  Eathcahill,  alias  Monaghagae  (not 
Monagay,  which  is  given  separately),  1633.  Site — ^Forgotten  in  the 
townland. 

172.  Abbetfbale,  Cistercian  cell  (42). — ^Parish  in  Glenquin. 
Feil  before  902  (Book  of  Rights)  and  in  1 116  (Synod  of  Rathbreasail). 
It  was  a  cell  of  Monastemenagh,  1188  ;  Feell  destroyed  in  war,  1302 ; 
Feal  Abbey,  0.  S.  Bernard,  1410  ;  grant  of  '*  half  the  Abbey  or  cell  of 
I^ephellagh,"  alias  Feale,  1638  (Cane.  R.  Hib.) ;  TTlainipcep  no  peile 
Site — The  D.  S.  (B.),  10,  shows  the  church  as  roofless,  with  a  lofty 
tower  and  pointed  spire  at  north-west  angle.  It  had  a  nave  with  a 
south  door  and  two  west  windows,  a  chancel  with  two  south  windows.' 
Some  fragments  of  its  walls  stood  in  the  graveyard,  and  are  said  to  be 
embodied  in  the  new  Roman  Catholic  church  (0.  S.  L.  9,  p.  143). 

173-6.  There  are  four  Killeens,  one  in  Abbetpeale  (43),  a  second 
in  KILKII7X.EA  (42),  Killwaoht,  near  Tobermurry,  in  Dromtrasna,  north 
(43),  and  Meekakilla  in  Caher  Connell  (51). 

177.  KiLLKEDr  (44). — A  parish  and  prebend.  Cilice  or  Cluain 
Cpe6ail,  founded  by  Ite,  daughter  of  Cennfoelad :  she  died  669  (Vita 
S.  Itae,  Tighemach  and  A.  F.  M.).  Cil  Ite,  810,  833,*  destroyed  by 
l^orse, 845 (Wars G.G., p.  15);  KeUite,  1201 ;  Kelliadeh,  1204 ;  Kyllyde, 
1281  (Pipe  Roll) ;  KiUid,  1291,  destroyed  in  war,  1302.  Boniface! 
appointed  John  de  Geraldinis,  derk,  of  noble  race,  to  prebend  of  Eilid, 

1  See  Plate  XIII. 

>  In  833  Finnachta,  abbot  of  Gill  Ite,  died  (A.  F.  M.). 
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vacant  by  marriage  of  Tho.  O'Grada,  1389  ("  Cal.  Papal  Letters,"  iv., 
p.  346);  Killedy,  1418;  Kyllyde,  in  O'Conyll,  1452  (rental); 
Xilleedie  clinrch  in  good  condition,  chancel  thatched,  1615  b.  It  was 
in  rains,  1655  (D.  8.  (B.),  1).  St.  Ita.  the  abbess,  530-569;  her 
day  was  January  15th;  she,  with  St.  Senan,  was  patron  of  Ui  Chonaill. 
The  church  was  finally  burned  by  the  Rockites  (Lewis,  ii.,  p.  136). 
Fabric — A  nave  and  chancel,  47  feet  3  inches  by  29  feet  2  inches  and  37 
feet  by  1 8  feet ;  the  choir  was  used  till  1 800.  The  walls  were  1 0+  feet 
by  2|  feet,  the  chancel  arch  was  pointed,  and  of  cut-stone  10  feet 
9  inches  wide,  the  other  features  modem.  The  nave  was  early 
Eomanesque ;  the  west  end  had  fallen  long  before  1840,  but  old  people 
remembered  its  door  as  round-headed,  with  several  recessed  concentric 
arches.  Walls,  19^  feet  by  3  feet  2  inches.  Fragments  of  the 
north  and  south  sides  remained ;  the  latter  had  two  round-headed 
windows  5  feet  3  inches  and  31  feet  10  inches  from  the  west  end. 
St.  Ita's  Well  was  dry ;  it  was  reputed  to  cure  smallpox  in  children 
(0.S.L.9,  p.  75). 

178.  Glenmobe,  on  Strand  (44). — Same.  Temple  Innew^,  orXil- 
linewee,  the  ancient  name  unrecorded.  Ceampull  (or  Cill)  no  hin- 
Jine  baoic,  after  the  Salcassian  saint,  ''  the  daughter  of  Baoith,"^ 
patroness  of  Kilnaboy,  near  Inchiquin  Lake,  Glare.  Lewis  (ii.,  pp. 
87,  136)  wrongly  called  it  Teampull  na  Hinghine  bugdhe,  '  of  the 
devout  daughter' ;  it  was  a  reputed  templary.  Fabric — It  was  67  feet 
by  18^  feet,  and  entirely  defaced  in  1840.  The  inner  south  wall 
had  a  late  flat  arch  of  hammered  gritstone,  and  gaps  of  two  windows ; 
the  west  end  was  featureless,  and  the  east  and  north  had  fallen  in  the 
"great  gale"  of  1839  (O.S.L.  9,  p.  142).  It  was  surrounded  by  a 
strong  mound  and  ditch,  which  are  well  preserved  to  the  west,  but 
barely  traceable  elsewhere. 

179.  KiLLEEzr  (54). — Same.  Detached  part  in  Eillagholeghan. 
SiU — ^A  burial-ground* 

ISO.  EiLiAQHOLEOHAK  (54). — ^A  parish.  Kelldeochaliathan ,  1209 ; 
KiUalecban,  1291 ;  Kellolethan  destroyed  in  war,  1302  ;  EiUochoHa- 
than,  ^*  Bpect.  ad  prior,  et  conv.  de  Kellys  (in  Ossory)  et  secundum 
antdquoe  rotulos  fuit  de  decanat.  de  Ardacha,  sed  novos,  de  dec.  de 


1  See  Journal  R.S.A.I.,  xriv.,  p.  28,  and  xxx,,  p.  409  ;  Proc.  B.I.A.,  eer.  3, 
vol.  vL,  pp.  109,  139.  An  Ingen  baith  meio  Seona  (Ji  Feidlimid  is  given  in  Book 
of  Lecan,  f.  44.  MacFirbii  says  that  she  was  descended  from  Aonghus,  who  was 
8oa  of  Connac  Cass,  and  ancestor  of  Clan  IfFernain  (O'Quin),  in  Clare. 
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Garth/'  1418  ;  Keilaghailiclian,  orEeillagh  a  Liochain,  dedicated  to 
B.V.  M.y  ad  Nives,  near  Drumcollogher,  1410  ;  Kyllagh  liolye  gban, 
or  Kyllmygbeole  in  Glenlesse,  one  of  the  eight  church  toghes  of 
Connello,^  1586  (Peyton,  pp.  181,  245);  Killoghliothan,  1615  a, 
named  after  the  O'Liathains,'  perhaps  Oil  a6a  tiacain,  or  CVLiathains' 
field  (0*Donovan).  Fabric — It  is  46^  feet  by  25  feet,  and  stands  m  a 
yalley.  The  south  wall  had  partly  fallen,  and  had  a  disfigured  window 
and  door,  with  a  flat  arch  under  a  round  arch  in  1840.  An  arch  led 
into  a  later  south  wing,  14  feet  2  inches  by  15  feet  4  inches;  the 
walls,  14  feet  by  3 J  feet  (O.S.L.  8,  p.  50,  A.  Cuny). 

181.  GoKT  NA  TioBKAiD,  OR  Spkihopield  (54). — Same.  Gortne- 
tubbredj'inKyllmygheoU,  1586  (Peyton,  p.  244).  ^a^w— The  mined 
church  stood  near  the  modem  one  in  1840  ;  only  the  east  end  now 
remains. 

182.  Kewcastle  (36). — A  parish.  Novo  Castro,  1291 ;  Manor 
mill,  worth  6«.  Sd.,  and  vicarage,  100*.,  in  1298  (C.S.P.L,  vol.  iv., 
p.  256)  ;  church  destroyed  in  war,  1302;  castle  and  manor,  Kori 
castri  de  O'Conello,  1 306  (Plea  R.,  p.841 ) ;  Stephen  de  Clynton,  pareoD, 
1826  (Mem.  R.,  29,  No.  586) ;  church  dedicated  to  St.  David,  March  1, 
1410 ;  in  good  condition,  1615  ;  Castleno,  alias  Newcastle,  on  the 
stream  of  Owgany,  1586  (Peyton,  p.  154)  Caiplen  nua,  1579  (AJ.M.;. 
The  manor  was  worth  60«.  on  death  of  Maurice,  Earl  of  Desmond, 
1358  (Cal.  Dublin  Cas.,  p.  256).  Fabric— There  were  two  churches, 
one  of  late  seventeenth  century  at  Churchtown,  near  St.  David's  Well 
The  I.  C.  church  *'  is  on  the  site  of  the  other,"  Order  to  change 
churches  of  Newcastle  and  Monagay  to  Newcastle,  1775  (L.M.H.. 
pt.  v.,  p.  176).  The  modem  church  was  built,  1777,  by  W.,  Viscount 
Gourtenay,  who  granted  the  site.  Monument — Robert,  son  of  Francis 
Lloyd,  of  Carnarvon,  died  1714.  The  castle  is  an  alleged  templary, 
founded  1184. 

183..  Gbange,  ok  NbwGkajtge*  (36). — A  parish.  A  nuU  at  Non 
Grangia,  worth  13«.  4d.^  and  hand-mills,  worth  6«.  and  8«.,  in  1298 

^  i.e.,  Clonecrowe,  Kyllagh  holye  ghan,  EyllBkannell,  Crag  mac  UahownjtCr 
Clanmahounde  (Mahoonagh),  Tongwylly  (Tomdeely),  Cappa-tempk,  PoUft 
Neskaghe,  and  Ardagh  (Peytoa,  p.  ISlb). 

3  This  clan  dates  from  before  645,  when  Tolamhnach,  chief  of  Ui  Littbain, 
was  slain  at  Cam  Conaill. 

3  Gort  na  Tiobraid.  The  scene  of  battle  fought  in  1579,  in  which  oyer  300 
English  soldiers  and  thirty  officers  were  slain. 

*  The  Toghe  Ogallawhooie  of  Peyton. 
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(C.S.P.I.,  iv.,  p.  258)  ;  l^ova  Grangia  destroyed  in  war,  1302 ; 
Maurice,  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  his  wife,  Beatrice,  held  the  place, 
1349  (Close  R.) ;  "Nova  Grangia  moiaUu,"  1418,  or  "deponte," 
1410;  np,  bnt  not  covered,  1615  b.  ;  Legrannsha  prope  Newcaatell, 
1586  (Peyton,  p.  143) ;  Le  Granshagh,  1633.  5pampea6,  a  granary, 
(OTonovan).  Fabrio—lt  Ues  100  yards  to  east  of  the  Deel,  and  is 
62^  by  21^ ;  the  south  door  had  a  roundhead ;  all  other  features  were 
defaced  before  1840 ;  walls,  12  feet  by  8  feet  2  inches  (O.8.L.,  8, 
p.  44). 

Chubchks  not  Identifisd. 

184  to  187.  Etlktixthttxb,  Etlkyvbe,  Ain>  ExLinrLLBK-nE-xoN- 
TAir,*  in  Eilleedy,  and  Eusananleth,  in  Bathyn  (Ardagh  and 
l^ewcastle),  1452  (rental).  These  forgotten  churches  appear  as  for- 
merly held  by  Gerald,  Earl  of  Desmond.  *'  The  farm  of  Kilkeedy, 
with  Eylkyllinturie,  Eylkeme,  and  Eilkellyn  de  montin,  and  Eillau- 
lagh  with  Korkoy^,"  1586  (Inquisition);  Eillaulagh  is  Eillilagh 
(nfprff,  169) ;  Kylkyllyn,  in  the  toghe  Ogallawhoore  of  Peyton  (p.  148), 
near  Evegallahoo  townland,  perhaps  at  Eillacullen ;  Kylkyllyntyer, 
at  Kilkyntogher,  in  Xilleedy,  now  Cantogher  (ti^.,  p.  136) ;  Kylkynre, 
at  Kilconroe  {infra,  232),  wrongly  called  Eilcoorha  on  new  maps.  I 
giTO  these  suggestions  with  all  possible  reserve.  Kilsananlethe  appears 
1591  and  1592  (Piants,  5781,  &c.);  it  is  named  in  1452  as  between 
Cnoknesanath,  Knocknasnaw,  in  Abbeyfeale,  and  Nenagh,  Enaghgare, 
near  Ardagh  (D.8.  (B),  7). 

188.  MoKTE  MALBnicrnomn,  a  chapel  destroyed  in  the  war  of  1302, 
given  as  between  Eilleedy  and  Eillilagh,  with  Peal.  Perhaps  Athlea, 
given  with  Eillocally  and  Curraghnamullagh  to  B.  Hunt,  1669  (Act 
Sett).  We,  perhaps,  find  another  ^'  curse  "  name  (MaUacht)  at  Croghni- 
mollogh  held  by  John  (VEnoghor  in  Newcastle,  1586  (Peyton,  p.  115) ; 
CurraghnemuUaght,  with  Glangonne  to  south,  and  Buskagh  to  west 
(Civil  Survey,  1657).  There  is,  however,  a  tradition  of  some  "  curse  " 
at  the  *'  mountain"  church  of  Athlea. 

189.  ExLLocALLT,  1669 — See  last  section.  The  name  seems  to 
mean  ''  Nun's  church,''  and  may  be  Strand. 

190.  E11.FIACHKA,  situated  near  Coningnibh,*  near  Mount  Luachra. 
St.  Fiachna  had  a  cell  here  at  Eillardan  (Mon.  BEib.,  p.  423),  perhaps 
«  Eillard,"  at  south  edge  of  Ardagh  parish  (D.  S.  (B),  7). 

^  Perhaps  "  de  montan  *'  is  to  dictiDguiBh  it  from  KilkyHane,  or  Eilcnllan,  in 
Small  County. 

*  Periiaps  Enoekanimpftha  Mountain  in  Ardagh  (O.S.,  35). 
a.i.A.  paoc,  VOL.  xxv.,  sic.  o.]  [32] 
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The  Deakxbt  of  BAixnreABRT  (Gasth). 

The  deanery  coyers  the  remainder  of  the  XJi  Fidgeinte  and  Ui 
Chonaill  tribe  land.  The  little  tribe  of  Corca  Muichet  has  left  its 
name  at  Gorcomohide.  The  name  of  the  deanery  is  taken  from  the 
walled  town  of  BaUingany  (Garthbiboys),  or  Garth,  the  centre  of  the 
Toghe  Gortcullen,  or  Gortcolligon. 
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The  Deanery  of  Ballingtny. 


191.  Balldtoabrt  (28). — A  parish  in  Connello  Upper,  round  the 
conspicuous  mote-like  ridge  of  Knockfiema.^  It  is  said  that  a  templary 


^  Cnoo  Firinn,  the  reputed  residence  of  the  fairy  king,  Donn  Firinn ;  Knock* 
feran-agonell  (Ui  Chonaill)  in  1690  map  (Hardiman,  T.C.D.,  No.  56).  The  fona 
Knockfirin  lasted  far  do ^n  the  nineteenth  oentury,  and  lingers  among  the  peasantry. 
The  other  fairy  hills  of  the  Dalcasaian  kingdom  were  Knockainey,  from  the  ban- 
shee, Aine ;  Orean,  from  the  banshee,  Griao,  of  the  hiight  chedcs  ;  CiaganeeTul 
and  Tobereevul,  ahove  Killaloe,  from  the  chief  banshee,  AoihhiU.  These  were  all 
fairies  of  renowned  beauty,  but  the  Black  Head  in  Burren  (Can  Boime)  had  a 
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was  founded  here,  1172,  suppressed  and  given  to  the  Hospitallers, 
1304 ;  that  a  Cistercian  cell  was  founded,  1 1 98,  at  Kilson,  or  Kilshane, 
and  given  to  the  Abbey  of  Corcomroe,  "  de  petrft  fertili,"  in  Clare,  and 
lastly  a  cell  of  Augustinian  nuns  at  some  unknown  site  near  the 
village  (Lewis,  i.,  p.  114).  For  these  I  find  no  old  authority.  The 
church  is  Oarthe  or  Le  Oarth  in  1291,  1302,  and  1400.  It  belonged 
to  Keynsham,  1418.  Ballingharry  dedicated  to  St.  Euanganus,  Aug. 
Ist,  1410.  Pardon  to  the  church  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Lees,  of  Le  Garth, 
1346  (Pat.  R.) ;  Garthe  in  Lym,  1395  (Mem.  E.,  m.  36).  Henry  IV. 
to  the  bailiffs  and  commons  of  the  vill  of  Garth,  '^  whereas  the  greater 
part  had  been  destroyed  by  Irish  foes  and  English  rebels,"  grants 
certain  customs  to  wall  the  town,  1408  (Pat.  K.) ;  Malachi  Nadde  was 
vicar,  1550  (Fiants,  491);  Ecc.  Garie,  1591;  Ballingarry,  1586 
(Peyton,  p.  56)^  and  1615  a.,  '' Ballengarie,  Gare,  or  Garrestown,  the 
advowson  being  part  of  estate  of  the  dissolved  abbey  of  Kensam," 
granted  to  Sir  Robert  Boyle,  1603  (Pat.  R.);  baile  an  $appai6, 
Gardenstown  (O'Donovan).  Fabric — Part  of  the  east  gable  with  two 
round-headed  windows  remained.  It  was  disused  in  1810  ;  near  it  is 
the  well  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  (O.S.L.,  8,  p.  60).  Parts  of  the  north 
wall  and  of  a  tower  used  as  the  McCarthy  vault  also  remain.  The 
I.  C.  church  was  built  1820.     (See  Appendix.) 

192.  The  Fbancisgan  House  of  Eushakb  (28). — Same.  Monastery 
of  St  John  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  1410.  It  was  founded 
for  conventual  Franciscans  by  Fitz  Gerald,  of  Clenlis  (Cleanglass). 
Gerot  Baluff  f.  Philip  held  ''the  patronage  of  the  religious  house 
of  St.  Francis,  called  Kilshane,  with  a  water-mill,  in  Ballingarry,  and 
part  of  Kilnemona,  in  Clookath,"  when  he  joined  the  rebellion,  1584 
(Inq.,  No.  54).  It  has  been  confused  wi^  the  Cistercian  cell  of 
Kilshanny,  County  Clare.  Fabric — In  1840  there  stood  a  nave  and 
choir,  39  feet  by  19  feet,  and  33^  feet  by  19  feet  8  inches,  with  a 
tower  60  feet  high,  on  two  pointed  arches,  15  feet  high  at  the  inter- 
section. The  tower  had  ogee-headed  lights  and  an  oblong  ope  under 
the  weather-ledge  of  the  nave  roof.  The  east  window  was  large  and 
pointed,  but  the  sill  was  destroyed.  The  north  wall  was  17  feet  high 
and  2  feet  9  inches  thick ;  it  had  a  breach  and  a  Untelled  door.  Only 
a  few  feet  of  the  south  wall,  with  a  defaced  door,  remained  near  the 

fourth  of  loathaome  hideotuness  and  malignity,  Bronach,  *  the  sorrowful,'  '<  who 
had  her  dwelling  in  hell,  hut  abode  in  the  green  fairy  hills'*  (Wars  of  Torlough). 
See  also  Dr.  Joyce's  "  Social  History  of  Ancient  Ireland,"  vol.  i.,  p.  262. 
>  It  formed  the  district  of  Toghe  Gortcolligon  (Peyton,  p.  56). 

[32*] 
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beltry*  The  west  end  of  the  nave  was  down,  and  only  11  feet  of  the  ndo 
wallB  adjoined  the  helfry  (O.S.L.,  8,  p.  61).  Old  people  say  that  the 
tower  closely  resemhled  that  of  the  Franciscan  House  at  Adare,  hsTiag 
stepped  hattiements  and  double  lights  and  string  courses.  It  fell  in 
1854,^  not  in  the  great  gale  of  1839,  as  usually  told.  The  rains  are 
now  leyelled  to  the  ground,  having  been  used  for  building. 

193.  Btuuks,  or  AnnAOLisH  (28).-^ame.  Axdeaglais,  the  tradi- 
tional site  of  the  Hospitallers'  House,  near  the  well  of  Si  JohiL 
SiU — Its  foundations  are  barely  visible  near  the  new  Boman  Catholie 
church  and  Major  O'Dell's  house.* 

194.  KnjcAoow  (30). — Same.  It  lies  on  the  north-east  slope  of 
Knockfiema.  It  belonged  to  Eeynsham,  but,  like  Oarth,  is  not  recog- 
nisable in  the  list  of  1237  (B.B.L.,  p.  75).  Sybilla  de  la  Chapele  claimed 
one-third  of  Eylmeoho,  Xillately,  dkc,  in  1319  (Plea  B.,  Beliq.  Be 
pertory) ;  Keilmochua  dedicated  to  St.  Colomannus,  1410 ;  Kylmocbo, 
1418.  Kilmacoye  church  is  shown  near  '*  Knock-feran-agonell  **  bill 
and  Kylmocynearle  church  on  the  map,  e,  1590  (Hardiman,  T.CJ)., 
No.  56).  It  was  granted,  as  above,  to  Sir  B.  Boyle,  1603 ;  Ejhn'crov 
(D.S.  (B),  p.  6),  1657.  Fabric^It  is  58  feet  by  18  feet  8  inches;  the 
walls,  2  feet  thick ;  the  east  window,  6  inches  wide ;  the  north  has  i 
round  head,  light,  and  splay ;  the  south  is  defaced,  and  the  west  eod 
down.  A  very  old  church  (O.S.L.,  8,  p.  69).  It  has  also  a  second 
north  window  and  dosed  door  in  the  south  wall  and  two  ambreys  is 
the  east,  one  to  each  side  of  the  window.  MmwMnt — The  only  one  of 
note  is  that  to  Patrick  Baggott,  1793,  with  an  abaurd  inscription.' 

195.  Ejucacow  *^  Abbey  "  (30). — Same.  South  of  and  near  the 
last,  but  further  up  the  hill.  It  stood  in  a  large  fort  or  ring 
enclosure. 

196.  Ejlmacaksabla  (30). — Same.     Eeilvicaniarla,  1410;  Kyll- 

1  This  was  told  to  Dr.  H.  Holony,  of  O'Dellrille,  by  an  old  man  vho  **  hesid 
it  fall." 

s  This  old  house  bore  date  1683,  with  the  O'DeU  arms  (three  cnMeati)  on  thft 
gable.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Thomas  (son  of  John  O'Bell,  a  CtomwelUan  offlMr),  of 
the  Bedfordshire  family. 

***  A  youth  on  whom  the  Graces  shin'd,  whilst  Nature  ogled  in  his  fsoe.  His 
silver  tresses  hung  behind.  Lo !  all  in  ashes  have  a  place.  0 1  man,  look  ob 
Death's  empire  flow,  with  eager  and  unbounded  pace."  The  reputed  aatbor  was 
a  hedge  schoolmaster,  who  in  1803  planned  a  rising  and  the  capture  of  Linanck 
Castle.  (See  Fitzgerald,  ii.,  p.  492.}  I  am  indebted  for  notes  on  thi^  gxoap  d. 
churches  to  Dr.  Henry  Molony. 
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mackenerle,  1586  (Peyton,  p.  60) ;  Kyllyntinerla,  1657  (D.S.  (B),  5, 
and  Petty,  71).  Fahrie-^*^  The  Abbey,"  as  on  the  map,  but  not 
locally.  Dr.  flenry  Molony  kindly  examined  the  ruin  for  thia 
Sairey.  It  consists  of  15  feet  of  the  west  end  and  32  feet  of  the 
south  wall,  with  a  door,  4  feet  wide,  and  a  recess  for  a  stoup.  The 
foundations  are  70  feet  long,  externally ;  the  breadth,  not  measurable. 
Other  foundations  run  to  the  north  and  east,  and  form  an  enclosure, 
1 15  feet  by  60  feet,  and  extend  for  50  feet  to  the  north  of  the  west 
fragment.  A  farmer,  aged  eighty  in  1897,  remembered  that  most  of 
this  church  fell  in  the  gale  on  Little  Christmas  night,  1839,  and  the 
d4hri$  was  used  for  building. 

197.  MoBUTAins  (30). — In  same.  The  church  walls  stood  in  1840. 
Only  a  fragment  of  the  south-west  angle  now  remains. 

198.  Shakatoha,  Obahaoh,  or  Balunlvekt  (33). — Same.  Sean- 
bochCapeU,  1400;  Seanboth,  with  Kilmocho  chapels,  the  Abbey  of 
Keynsham  held  them,  1418;  Cnockseanmabothy,  1410.  St.  Maidoc, 
or  Aidan,  of  Ferns,  founded  Cloncagh  in  this  deanery;  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  founded  this  church,  for  it  bears  the  name  of  another  of  his 
foundations,  Senboithe,  or  Temple  Shanbo,  in  Scarawalsh.^  Sean 
5oi6e.  Fabric — ^Fragments  of  the  east  and  north  walls  stood  in  1840  ; 
it  is  now  nearly  leyelled. 

199.  BALLTOBsmrAK  (38). — Same.     SiU — ^A  burial-ground. 

200.  EnjOHiL  (30).'-Same.  South  of  and  near  Ballingarry. 
Kilmighule,  Kylsonanleth  (in  Groagh)  belonged  to  its  parson  in  1452 
(rental).     SiU — A  burial-ground. 

201.  LissAicoTA  (30). — Same.  Site^A  children's  burial-ground  in 
the  fort. 

202.  KuTOnrr  (30).— A  parish.  Kellnafidnaigi,  1201 ;  Kil- 
nefichny,  1302;  Keilfiny,  1410;  Kylnafynygy,  in  the  prebend  of 
the  precentor,  1418;  Eilfennie,  in  repairing,  1615  b.  Cil  pin6ey 
church  of  St.  Pinneach  (O'Donovan).  Fabric — It  lies  on  low 
ground  at  Ballynakill.  It  has  a  nave  and  choir,  40  feet  by  18  feet, 
and  15  feet  by  14  feet.  The  latter  was  partly  rebuilt  as  a  burial- 
place  for  the  Pigotts  in  1810.  The  south  window  is  6  inches  wide. 
The  nave  had  a  round-headed  south  window,  8  feet  f^m  east.  The 
south  door  had  a  flat  lintel  resting  on  corbels.  The  walls  are  12  feet 
by  3  feet,  parts  of  large  old  masonry.    St.  Kieran's  Well  lies  36  yards 

1  Senebod  in  1225,  C.S.P.I.,  toI.  ii. 
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to  the  west.   Monummt — Geitrnde,  wife  of  JohnPigott,  and  dangler 
of  Sir  T.  SouthweU,  1683  and  1718  (O.S.L.,  8,  p.  127). 

203.  BAixnrFRSERA(31).— ^ame.     8iU — A  borial-ground. 

204.  Clovshibe  (21). — A  parish.  Cluonsiebria,  1201.  Beg.  de 
S.  Jacobo  grants  a  silver  mark  on  Clonshire,  and  a  fishery  at  Cathj- 
rasse  (see  92)  to  the  Cathedral,  1256  (B.B.L.,  Izi.);  Glnaindieuer 
manor,  1336  (rental);  Cluoinsarra,  1410;  Cluanchear,  1418; 
Cloneshere-en-temple  parish,  nnder  Kyltennan,  1586  (Peyton,  pp.  179, 
251)  ;  Cluainpiap,  western  meadow  (O'Donovan);  but,  if  so,  why 
''  siebria,"  1201  ?  Fahrie--lt  is  called  Templenacille,  and  is  46  feet 
by  16  feet  of  early,  large,  uncemented  masonry.  The  east  window 
has  a  round-headed  light  and  splay  of  limestone.  In  the  side  walli 
are  oblong  little  lights,  the  north  defaced.  The  west  door  has  a  sand- 
stone lintel  5  feet  by  1 1  feet  7  inches  by  3  feet  6  inches  numing 
through  the  wall ;  the  jambs  are  inclined.^  There  is  a  bell-chamber, 
with  two  round-headed  opes  on  the  west  gable ;  below  it  an  old  oblong 
slit  (O.S.L.,p.  240 ;  P.  O'Keeffe,  view  on  p.  257).  The  shafts  of  two 
very  ancient  crosses  were  near  it  in  1834  (Lewis,  i.,  p.  380). 

205.  Cboaoh(20). — A  parish.  Croch,  1291;  Crothewe,  1S02; 
the  Vicarage  of  Croagh,  in  Com  Lym,  and  the  manors  of  Crogh  and 
Inyskyfty,  taken  into  the  hands  of  our  Lord  the  King,  1305  (Plea  B., 
191  of  zzziii  Ed.  I.),  suit  of  Jordan  Cotel  v,  Kobert  and  Isolda  Love- 
lynch  about  lands  in  Crogh,  1317  (Mem.  B.,  vol.  ii.,  m.  14) ;  Croth, 
1418  and  1452  (rental);  Cpo6a6,  a  rounded  hill  (O'Donovan). 
Fabric — It  lay  in  Adamstown,  and  was  crucifonn ;  the  chancel  adl 
nave  both  50  feet  by  30  feet ;  the  former  still  in  use.  Tobereendownej 
well  was  in  Ballinveara  (O.S.L.,  9,  p.  437). 

206.  EiLTENAK  (30). — Same.  In  1290,  suit  of  John  and  Letitia 
de  la  Chapele,  and  Bobert  Stakepole,  for  dower  on  Eyltenan  (Plea  R., 
22  of  xxiv  Ed.  I.,  m.  4) ;  ''  Kyltennan  and  Kyltennanle,  in  Toghe 
Crogh  on  the  Earl's  chardgeable  land,"  1586  (Peyton,  p.  71) ;  Eyl- 
tenan and  Eyltennanloghe,  in  parish  of  Croghe,  1592  (Fiant,  5781); 
Killtennane,  in  Croghe,  1657  (Civil  Survey,  p.  50);  Elltenane 
(D.  S.  (B)  9).     /St^— Forgotten  in  townland. 

207.  Cappaoh  (20).— a  parish  in  Connelloe  Lower.  Kibna- 
cluana,  1201;  Eilmadon,  1291,  destroyed  by  war,  1302;  Cappagh 
Eilmacluana,  1336  (rental);  Eeappagh  and  Eyapagh-ydaly,  1400; 

>  See  View,  Plate  X. 
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Ceapagh,  or  Eeilnaceappng,  or  Triostane,  1410;  Xjlmeduana,  1418. 
Grant  bj  the  Knight  of  the  Yallej  off  Gappagh  Eilm'lwony  to  Priars 
of  Askeaton,  1541  (B.B.L.,p,  144) ;  Cappagh  in  good  condition,  1615b, 
not  Glonagh,  as  by  Dr.  Eeeves  (MSB.  1068,  T.C.D.).  Ceapa6/ tilled 
plot '  (CVDonoyan).  Fabric — IHie  church  lies  not  far  f^m  the  very 
pictor^ne  castle.  It  is  53  feet  by  14  feet.  The  east  window  is  large, 
with  two  pointed  lights,  and  round-headed  splay  arch.  The  south  is 
pointed,  with  a  flat  splay  head ;  and  the  south  door  is  pointed.  The 
west  gable  has  a  round-headed  ope ;  walls  15  feet  by  2  feet  10  inches, 
with  parapets  (O.S.L.,  9,  p.  439). 

208.  Cloncaoh  (37). — ^A  parish  in  Connello  Upper.  Cluonkai, 
1201,  conflrmed  to  Cathedra],  1228  (B.B.L.,  Ix.),  destroyed  in  war, 
1802 ;  Cluaincagh,  1410;  Cluaincath,  1418;  Clonecagh  (D.S.(B)  13), 
1657.  O'Donoyan identifies  it  with  Cluain  Cl&idech,^  in  "life  of 
St.  Maidoc  "  ;  but  Cluain  Claidmech  is  given  separately  from  Cluonkai, 
and  with  DrumcoUoher  and  Clonelty  in  1201,  which  supports 
Dr.  Beeves  in  identifying  it  with  Mahoonagh.  St.  Maidoc  is,  however, 
patron  of  Cloncagh  on  Jan.  81.  Fabric — ^It  is  very  old  and  defaced. 
The  chancel  is  levelled ;  the  nave  is  87  feet  by  16  feet,  with  a  round- 
headed  choir  arch  1 1  feet  high,  with  broken  jambs.  Only  a  fragment 
of  south  wall,  and  the  north  and  west  walls  of  large  stones,  remained 
in  1840  (O.8.L.,  9,  p.  170,  J.  O'Donovan).  It  stood  in  a  large  circular 
fort,  not  noted  in  O.S.  Letters.  Only  the  west  end  and  part  of  the 
north  wall  are  standing.  The  well  of  Toberinurry  lies  in  the  fort. 
Tobereendowney  and  Toberpatrick  wells,  with  Lachtpatrick,  are  in 
the  parish.     Monument  of  the  O'SuUivans,  1690-1708. 

209.  Ballthahill'  (36). — Balisahel,  in  Garthe  deanery,  destroyed 
in  war,  1302.     Site — Forgotten  in  the  townland. 

210.  Clo5¥Ltt»  (37).— A  parish.  Cluonelti,  1201.  Granted  by 
Bishop  Eobert  to  Hugh  and  Ismay  de  Possewyk,  1254  (B.B.L.,  xvi.) ; 
Adam  Flaundrens  granted  Clonylte  to  Bishop  Gerald,  1275-80  (t^., 
p.  90),  who  had  a;  suit  with  Pagan  de  Sniterby,  1280,  and  Eichard  de 
Clare  had  another  in  1817  with  Adam,  vicar  of  Clonelth  church  about 
lands  at  Clonelth  (Mem.  B.),  Cloneltby,  1802  ;  Cluainelty,  1418.  It 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Ita  (Lewis).  Cluain  eilce,  *  plain  of  the  doe ' 


1  Claidech  was  gnuited  to  St.  Maidoc  by  the  chief  of  Ui  Cbonaill  Gabhra 
(Act.  SS.  212). 

>  There  was  also  a  Ballybabell  in  Kilcolman,  near  Bathkeale  (Peyton,  p.  68). 
'  The  district  of  Trean-Hoyreany,  1586  (Peyton,  p.  81). 
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(O'Donovan).  Fahrie^The  church  lies  in  Ballynoe,  and  has  been 
remodelled.  It  was  pre-Norman,  33^  feet  by  21  feet  The  east  gahle 
and  Bouth-west  angle  fell  before  1840.  The  aonth  window  has  lintelled 
splay  and  light ;  the  west  door,  a  round  ardh  of  well-cat  gritskone, 
with  no  keystone ;  walls  extend  south  from  the  west  end,  and  north 
from  the  east  (O.S.L.,  9,  p.  167,  with  sketch). 

211.  KiLTAiWA  (87). — Same.  Kiltanna,  in  Clonelty,  "deMagrany," 
1258  (B.B.L.,  p.  93),  perhaps  the  Mayryne  held  by  Keynaham,  1228 
(fj.,  p.  93);  Magrayny,  alias  Kylteany  church,  1418;  Magremiy, 
or  Eyltenoe  church,  1615.     See  Mayne,  in/ray  section  214. 

212.  Mahoonaoh^  (36). — ^A  parish  in  Glenquin.  Cluaindaidmech, 
1201  (see  section  208);  first  identified  by  Dr.  Beeyes.  Suit  of 
W.  de  Lascy  and  N.  Le  Petit  as  to  Mointaueny  (C.8.P.I.,  toL  L, 
Nos.  1854,  1904,  and  Close  B.).  Mayntauneny  church  surrendered 
by  Keynsham,  1237  (B.B.L.,  p.  75).  In  1278  PhiL  de  Wigomenleaied 
O.  de  Mariscis  with  a  theodum,  ezdianged  with  W.  Prendergast  for 
another  in  Occonil,  called  Haccaueni  (C.S.P.I.,  voL  ii.,  p.  422) ; 
Moyayenach  manor  fully  given,  1288  {ib.^  yoL  iiL,  pp.  205,  256); 
church  worth  10  marks,  1298  ;  dower  is  claimed  off  it,  Any,  Inskyfty, 
Bonrat  (Clare),  and  Ardrayne  (Oalway)  by  Isabella,  widow  of  Oilbert 
de  Clare,  1315  (Plea  E.  109  of  yiii  Ed.  II.,  m.  71).  Maytownagh 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  1410 ;  Moytawnach  in  present 
com.  Dessemon,  1418;  Moytawnagh  fuUy  giyen,  1452  (rental). 
Denis  Cahysy,  its  priest,  got  pardon  for  procuring  bulls  for  thecanonry 
of  Kilkeedy  and  rectory  of  Motawnach,  1558  (Fiant  240).  Togke- 
Tawnagh,  or  Mahownagh,  1586  (Peyton,  pp.  36, 50, 54).  It  is  locally 
**  Tna6uihnea6,  probably  TnaJJaihnea6,  campus  yaccarum  lacti- 
ferum"  (O'Donoyan);  others  give  the  form  Tne6ona6.*  Beeves,  how- 
ever, gives  the  form  THa$caihna6,  from  (he  states)  the  pipcaHinaije, 
a  tribe  of  the  ITi  Fidgeinte.  Fabrie^lt  is  69  feet  by  24  feet.  East 
window  was  of  gritstone  pointed,  with  one  shaft  branching  at  top  and 
bar-holes.     The  south  window  was  early,  with  inclined  jambs,  round 


>  Cresdire,  in  Moyavensch,  is  named  in  1288  (C.S.P.I.,  p.  44)  and  in  Plea  B. 
(40  of  xrvii  £d.  I.,  m.  6,  and  44,  m.  10).  It  may  be  only  church  land,  not  a 
church.  Sillaready  (36)  in  same ;  Eilredyr,  in  MoyaTcnach,  Arc.  (C.S.P.I.,  Tol.ui.* 
p.  205) ;  Eylneredyre,  1462,  and  Peyton,  p.  54,  and  KilguUoban,  in  Clonelty, 
Kyllgultoban,  1668  (Peyton,  p.  81),  may  also  not  be  a  church. 

*S.S.A.I.,  vol.  xi.  (1870),  p.  629.  The  author  argues  strongly  in  fatour  of 
the  superiority  of  this  form  to  that  given  by  O'Donovan. 
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head  and  mouldings ;'  south  door  and  other  features  defaced ;  waUs, 
12  feet  by  3  feet  (O.S.L.,  8,  p.  46,  A,  Curry). 

213.  Cbokxak. — Same.  The  chapel  is  named  as  in  Garth  deanery 
under  Tho.  de  Clare,  e.  1280  (C.S.P.I.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  205),  1418,  and  in 
Hoytawnagh  manor,  1452  (rental).  It  was  held  at  the  rent  of  a 
sparrow-hawk  by  Maurice  de  Lees  as  part  of  Moyayenach,  1288. 

214.  Matkb  (45).— Same.  A  reputed  templary  (Lewis,  ii.,  p.  336). 
Hayne  (not  Mayrine,  which  is  also  given),  surrendered  by  Keynsham, 
1227  (B.£.L.,  p.  75).  /S»Y^— Forgotten.  There  is  a  castle  site,  and 
a  legend  of  a  ghostly  thresher. 

215.  EiurBCALLT,  in  Hoytawnach,  1452;  perhaps  Maymolcally 
church,  next  Mayne,  1237  {ke.  e%L),    (See  188.) 

216.  Balltzhjcobr  (45). — Same.  A  ''  kyle  "  used  for  burial  till 
1830,  but  levelled  by  1840. 

217.  AeusH  (45). — Same.  Near  Feohanagh.  Possibly Aglissimona, 
1410and  1615  b  ;  Aglassnagroman,  in  Tawnagh,  1586  (Peyton,  p.  52)  ; 
Aglishemonagh,  1633.  It  was  in  Eathkeale  Deanery  in  1615.  SiU — 
A  burial-ground.'    (Perhaps  Cromman  :  see  213.) 

218-220.  KiLHACSNXHTF,  Etlobdait,  akd  Kilconleihe,  1288 
(C.S.P.I.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  257),  between  Moytauenach  and  Corkoygh ; 
Kilmcsnewyn  Kilcredan,  and  Kilconleth,  in  Corkoyth,  1452  (rental)  ; 
Kilkrydan,  Kilmacsalwyn,  and  Kilconleth,  1584  (Inq.).  SiUn — 
Unknown. 

221.  Dboxcollihxb  (54).— Parish  in  Connello  Upper.  Drum- 
collechaellor,  1201;  Drucolthill,  destroyed  in  war,  1302;  Drom- 
colluchuir,  1410;  Capella  Dromcolkylle,  in  Corcomohid,  1418; 
t)ponicoUacaip,  or  Opomcolcoille,  *hazelwood  ridge'  (O'Donovan). 
Dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew.  Fabric — 55  feet  of  the  sides,  with  the 
east  gable,  remain.  The  church  was  21  feet  wide.  The  east  window 
had  round-headed  splay  and  pointed  lights  ;  the  mullion  gone  in  1840. 
There  ^'ere  two  south  windows  (O.S.L.,  8,  p.  58,  A.  Curry). 

222.  Cloncbew  (54). — A  parish.  Cluencrema,  1201 ;  Cloncrew, 
destroyed  in  war,  1302;  Cluaincreama,  1336  (rental);  Cluoincreu, 
dedicated  to  St.  Bartliolomew,  1410;  Cluaincreama,  1418;  Clucruiagh, 


1  lUuftcation,  Plate  X. 

'  ETen  in  1805  Aglish  glebe  had  only  **  a  small  burial  place  on  the  premises,  but 
no  remains  of  there  ever  being  a  church.  There  are  three  asb  trees.**  Limerick 
Tt-rrien,  P.R.O.I.,  No.  13. 
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oUas  Cloacrowe,  1688;  Cluaincpeoiii  (O'Donovan).  -Paine— It  is 
47  feet  by  16  feet ;  only  the  ends  remained  1840.  The  east  window, 
very  old,  with  lintelled  splay  and  angular  head  of  two  stones ;  walls 
8  feet  thick,  of  small  stones.  It  still  stood  in  1901.  (O.8.L.,  8, 
p.  161).^ 

223.  KiLBOLANE  (54). — A  parish,  of  which  a  fragment,  with  (I 
think)  no  church  site,  extends  from  oyer  the  Cork  border. 

224.  KiLVEEDT  (45). — A  parish.  Kelioda  or  Keilmide,  inAidagh, 
dedicated  to  St.  Ida,  abbess,  Jan.  15, 1410 ;  Kyllmyde,  in  Gorkemohur 
and  Polemynterquyller,  1586  (Peyton,  p.  46).  It  also  mentions  Keilifia, 
alias  Pailis,  in  Oarth ;  and  as  Kilmeedy  is  in  Pallia  to  wnland,  the  fint 
may  be  a  confusion  with  Killeedy.  The  patroness  of  both  is  Tariantly 
named  Derthrea  or  Deirdre,  and  (aft^r  her  profession)  Ita  or  Hide. 
Fabric — It  was  appropriated  to  vicars  choral,  and  rebuilt  in  1665,  and 
again  in  1837,  as  church  of  the  union  of  Corcomohide. 

225.  KiLinrBBT  (46).— Same.  Confirmed  to  Mac  Enery,  1605  (Pat. 
E.);  Kilmure,  1657  (D.S.(B),  5). 

226.  KiLCOLHAK  (46) — Same.  The  ruined  church  shown  in  1657 
(D.8.  (B),  5,  and  Petty  71). 

227.  CoBCOMOHins,  OB  Castlbtowv' (38). — A  parish.  Becordsofthe 
manor  are  very  abundant  from  before  1276,  when  Maurice  f.  Uamice 
granted  it  to  his  son-in-law,  Tho.  de  Clare,  at  the  rent  of  a  soar-hawk 
(C.S.P.I.,  vol.  iii.,  No.  420).  De  Clare  and  his  wife  Juliana  granted 
Corkemoyd  church  to  the  Cathedral,  e,  1276,  and  Juliana  sunendered 
its  advowson,  1287  (B.B.L.,  pp.  93, 97).  Granted  to  the  deanery  (iJ., 
pp.  98,  99).  A  weekly  market  was.established  1284  (C.S.P.I.,  yoL  il, 
No.  2283).  The  manor  was  held  by  B.  de  Clyfford,  1344 ;  and  Tho. 
deClyfford,  1389  (Chancery  Bolls).  The  church  was  destroyed  in 
war,  1302;  Dionis  O'Dowda  was  its  vicar,  1388  (Pat.  B.).  It  was 
dedicated  to  the  Purification,  Feb.  2,  1410.  CopcaTnui6eac  in  1420 
(O'Huidhnn).  Mac  Eneiry  built  its  castle  in  1349 ;  the  tribe  was 
confirmed  in  its  lands,  1605,  which  were  confiscated,  1688.  It  was 
eventually  purchased  by  Capt.  G.  Conyers,  1703,  whence  its  present 


»  View  on  Plate  X. 

^  Possible  church  sites,  but  without  proof,  may  be  at  Ellrfaus,  in  Corkmojrib, 
held  by  T.  de  Clai«,  and  claimed  by  John  de  Mariscis  for  Desiderata  de  Mariscis, 
who  held  it  from  de  Clare,  1297  (Plea  B.  26  of  zxir  Ed.  I.,  m.  46  d.) ;  Kilchantain, 
in  same,  near  the  edge  of  Cloncagh  (D.S.(B)  2) ;  and  KillickydonneU,  near  Kil- 
gobenet,  1612  (Pat.  E.,  p.  198,  and  D.S.  (B),  2). 
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name,^  Castletown  Conyen,  has  superseded  Castletown  MacEnery 
on  the  maps.  Faihric — The  ruined  church  is  in  the  demesne  of  Castle- 
town Conyers.  It  is  120  feet  hy  26  feet  9  inches  inside;  the  walls 
are  3^  feet  thick  and  14  feet  high.  The  east  window  is  of  red  sand- 
stone,  with  a  mullion  of  seven  hlocks,  and  two  high  round-headed 
lights.  There  is  a  small  slit  heside  it  to  the  north.  In  the  south 
wall  are  a  pointed  door,  a  hroken  window-ope,  and  a  window  with 
two  pointed  lights  near  the  east  end.  The  west  gable  has  a  small 
window,  and  the  north  wall  a  pointed  door  leading  to  a  sacristy.  The 
Conyers'  burial-place  is  in  the  west  of  the  church.'  (O.S.L.,  9,  p.  186.) 

228.  KiLeoBKET  (46).^Same.  Kilgobenet,  1612  (Pat.  E.,  also 
D.8.  (B),  2).  i8tY#— The  well  of  St.  Deriola  and  St.  Gobnet's  fort 
rcDiain. 

229.  EiLLACOLLA  (46).<^Same.  Eillehalla,  1586  (Peyton,  p.  43). 
SiU^An.  infants'  burial-ground. 

230.  Cappaitihake  (38).  —  Kilgoban,  in  Cappane-anth.,  1657 
(Petty,  71;  and  D.S.   (B),  2). 

231.  MoTATHA,  or  Moyalthi,  church,  destroyed  in  war,  1302 ;  given 
in  Corkomohid,  1418. 

232.  KiLCOHROB,  OB  "  KiLcooRHA "  (44).— Kilkeuro,  part  of  Kil- 
leedy  manor  in  1298  (C.S.P.I.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  260);  Kylkynre,  in 
Corkoyth,  1452  (rental) ;  Kilkonrough,  1522  (Fiant,  5781);  Kilconra, 
1601  (««.,  6487);  KQconroe,  1657  (D.S.  (B),  1 ;  and  Petty,  71).  The 
local  name  is  correctly  Kilconroe. 

233.  OuoHTLoneHLiKTAiiPLE,  in  Corcomohide,  1612  (Pat.  E.,  p.  1 98). 

Thb  Deaitebt  op  Eilmallocx. 

This  district  covers  the  Barony  of  Kilmallock,  with  parts 
of  Coshmagh,  Connello,  Coshlea,  and  Small  County ;  it  is  the 
ancient  Ui  Cairbre.  It  was  in  early  times  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  present  county.  The  seats  of  the  Dal- 
casflian  kings,  from  the  days  of  the  prehistoric  OilioU  Olum  (third 
century)  to  Christian  times,  lay  in  the  Maigue  YaUey  round  Bruree. 
There  also  the  O'Donovans  (Ui  Donnabhain)  ruled  in  later  times,  as  the 
Dalcassiail  power  centred  more  and  more  in  Clare.    The  Dalcassians, 

^  It  WM  the  centre  of  the  old  **  Toghe  de  Clonhennerye  '*  (Peyton,  pp.  4 1-656). 
It  coTered  Kilmeedy  and  Corcomohide,  and  was  confirmed  to  J.  Mao  Snery,  1607. 

3  The  magnificent  abbey,  mentioned  by  Archdall  and  Harris,  was  probably  only 
thismin. 
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as  we  Baw,  had  a  shadowy  right  to  alternate  snccessioii  at.  Gaahel ;  bat 
their  successful  attempt  to  annex  the  southern  part  of  Gonnang^t 
(the  later  Thomond)  drew  them  northward  to  Singland  by  430 ;  to 
Eillaloe  by  680  (and  to  Clonroad  by  1230),  losing  their  hold  on  Gashd 
till  the  days  of  tiie  great  sons  of  Kennedy — ^Mahon  and  Brian,  950. 
They  paid  no  dues  to  Cashel,  save  the  heroic  right  alluded  to  in  a  poem 
of  Cormac  mac  Cuillenan,  king  and  bishop  of  Oashel,  mU$  902 : — 

"  It  18  tbe  privilege  of  the  hosts  of  Lughsd's  race 
To  lead  tiie  battalions  of  the  host  of  Mumhan, 
And  afterwards  to  be  in  the  rear 
In  coming  from  a  hostile  land. 
It  is  not  fealty  that  is  required  of  them, 
But  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  Oashel. 
It  is  not  rent— it  is  not  tribute — as  has  been  heard, 
It  is  not  fosterage  or  fosterage  fee."^ 
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1  Wars  G.  and  Q.,  p.  55.    Book  of  Rights,  pp.  67,  71. 
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They  receiyed  (sole  proof  of  a  snboidinate  position),  when  not 
kings  of  Gashel,  ten  steeds  and  dresses,  two  rings,  and  two  chessboards. 
The  kings  of  Bmrigh  (O'DonoTan)  got  seven  steeds,  wine-horns, 
serring-yonths,  and  bondmaids  from  Cashel,  and  ten  ''brown-red 
tonics,"  and  ten  ''  foreigners  without  Irish"  from  the  Ard  Kigh. 

The  king  of  Cashel  was  supposed  to  hold  the  forts  of  Brughrigh^ 
IColchear,  Claire  (Dunglare  fort),  Drumfinghin,  with  Treada  na  Bigh 
(the  triple-ringed  mote  of  Kilfinnan).  On  the  borders  of  the  district 
they  also  claimed  the  forts  or  residences  of  Dun  Qair  and  Lough  Ceann 
(at  Lough  Our),  and  Eatharda  (suird),  or  Bathurd  (see  avpra^ 
section  32).' 

The  deanery,  though  (as  was  usual)  taking  its  name  from  the  walled 
town  and  castle  of  Kilmallook,  was  also  the  representative  of  an  ancient 
monastery  and  church. 

284.  SS.  PxiKB  Aim  Paxtl's  Collxoiate  Chitbch,  Eiucallocx  (47). — 
A  pariah.  We  indnde,  as  before,  the  salient  points  of  the  history  of 
the  place.  It  has  been  long  usual  to  equate  Ptolemy's  MayoXtJcov 
with  the  CilTno6eallos,  or  KilmaUock,  from  which,  despite  the  errors 
of  his  map,  it  is  not  very  divergent.  Of  late,  Magolicon  is  asserted 
to  be  Cashel,  but  no  proof  is  given;  and  ''Mag"  is  evidently  a 
plain,  not  a  high  rock,  like  Cashel.  Mo  Cheallog,  or  Da  Celloc,  is 
evidently  a  clerical  name,  but  of  a  somewhat  misty  legendary  saint, 
said  to  have  died  about  639.  The  place,  to  resume  our  study  of 
lBct8»  is  CiU>a6eUoc,  in  1028;  CilTno6ealloc,  1050;  Eilmechelogg, 
1201.  Deeds  then  become  very  numerous:  e.g.  in  1206  King  John 
orders  an  inquiry  to  find  whether  KilmaUock  Castle  and  the  centred  of 
Karhry  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Cork  or  that  of  Limerick  (C.8.  P.L, 
voL  i.,  Ko.  289).  In  1221  fairs  were  licensed.  The  Black  Book 
gives  many  deeds,  ^.y.  final  concord  of  David  de  Barry  about 
Killoda,  1266  (ii) ;  Claricia  f .  Pagan  to  Bishop  Hubert  and  his  burgesses 
of  Kyhnallc.  names  the  families  of  Oule,  Ermeyor,  Blunde,  Brice, 
Longy  White,  Tabemar,  Innew,  Tanner,  Somerford,  Brun,  Wild, 
Karleys,  Prendergast,  1222-30  (zx).  In  1235  Q.  de  Mareys  injured 
Kilmallock  church  lands  (p.  17);  1276,  quit  claims  of  T.  de  Clare 
(zjdv);  charter  of  W.  P.  Martin,  1222  (xzv) ;  of  Ger.  f.  Milo  and 
Claricia,  his  wife,  1222  (zxvii) ;  the  mill  restored,  1248  (xxx).  An 
important  set  of  deeds,  unfortunately  undated,  e,  1280  (pp.  63-72), 
mentions  many  streets,  lands,  and  holdings,  "the  main  street  on 
the  way  to  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,"  via  regalia 

^  Book  of  Bights,  pp.  87,  95. 
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towards  Emly,  the  cross,  mill,  &c.,  &c.  Nic.  Stoppil  was  then  proTost. 
^andyr,  the  harper,  &c.*  The  suit  with  Athassell  Abbey  was  ttied  on 
the  4th  day  (octBive  of  St.  John  Baptist,  1253)  in  the  greater  chuth 
of  Kilmehallok  (p.  87).  The  surrender  of  the  disputed  churches  is 
dated  there  (p.  103),  and  a  grant  of  Bishop  Hubert  to  J.  Comubiens, 
of  Eilmallock,  1228  (p.  132).  In  1361  B.  Dullard,  sch.,  was  licensed 
to  be  chancellor  of  Limerick,  prebend  of  Ballycathan,  and  peipetoil 
vicar  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul's,  Kilmallock  (Papal  Petit.,  i.,  p.  388). 
The  church  was  enlarged  by  Maur.  f .  Gerald,  1 320.*  Ecc.  de  Kyllocia, 
1418,  ded.  to  88.  Peter  and  Paul,  1410.  '<  Dom.  8.  Petri  de  Eihnal- 
lock,  collegiata  ecclesia,"  with  cloister,  hall,  buildingSy  and  orchard, 
1594  (M8S.  T.C.D.,  F.  4,  25).  The  church  was  the  scene  of  the 
fiurrender  of  James  Fitzmaurice,  of  Desmond,  to  Perrot,  and  of  the 
service  attended  by  James,  earl  of  Desmond,  which  led  to  bo  serious  an 
outbreak  of  his  late  adherents.  In  1657  Kilmallock  was  '*  totally 
ruined  and  uninhabited.''  (D.S.  (A),  516);  see  also  map  (51).' 
Fabric — An  interesting  and  massive  building  within  the  town  wall,  on 
the  blink  of  the  Lubagh  stream.  It  has  a  chancel,  49^  feet  by  25} 
feet,  with  a  large  five-light  east  window,  and  still  in  use.  The  nave 
has  side  aisles,  with  plain  arcades  of  four  pointed  arches  to  each  side^ 
4md  is  80  feet  by  65  feet.  The  west  window  has  three  large  lights,  and 
below  it  is  a  well-moulded  pointed  door  of  early  thirteenth  centuiy. 
Embedded  in  it,  at  the  end  of  the  north  arcade,  is  a  much  modified  but 
ancient  Irish  round  tower,  now  battlemented,  with  a  door  on  the  ground, 
and  covered  thickly  with  ivy  since  I  first  examined  it  in  1878.  There 
are  a  broken  porch,  the  inner  door  of  e.  1420  with  crockets,  and  a  side 
chapel  with  late  insertions.  MonummU — John  Yerdon  (put  up  bj 
Sir  W.  Coppinger),  1614,  and  his  wife  Alsona  Haly,  1626 ;  Thomaa 
Fitzgerald  and  Joane  Burke,  1630 ;  Maurice,  their  son,  and  his  wife 


^  A  later  but  important  document,  '*  Forfeited  houses  in  the  town  of  Eilmal- 
locke,*'  September,  1664,  names  several  streets  and  specifies  the  houses,  whether  of 
stone  or  mud,  the  gardens,  and  tenants ;  it  notes  the  ruined  castle  in  the  High  street. 
"  Limerick  Terriers,''  P.R.O.I.,  No.  40. 

2  It  is  generally  taken  to  be  the  Augustinian  House ;  but  the  1410  list  giTV 
"  the  Monastery  of  the  Begulars  of  St.  Augustine  in  Kilmallock  "  as  separate 
from  *'  the  collegiate  and  parish  church  .  .  .  dedicated  to  .  .  .  Peter  and 
Paul."  An  abbey  called  «  Flacispaghe  "  had  been  demolished  before  1586  (Inq. 
xxiz  Eliz.) ;  perhaps  *'  Lackanaspike,'*  as  in  section  236. 

'  A  fallen  dolmen  of  three  large  slabs  lies  behind  the  new  Bomtn  Catholic 
church.  It  is  described  and  figured  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Lynch  in  *  *  Limerick  Field  Club," 
•vol.  ii.,  p.  282 ;  but  was  first  noted  by  Bey.  J.  Dowd. 
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Elenor,  1635 ;  Elizabetli,  daughter  of  Daniel  Webb,  1684 ;  lauretice 
MacNamara  and  hifi  wife  Mary  Fitzgerald,  1754  ;  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Chidley  Coote,  1781, 

The  College  held  the  livings  of  Cloncagh,  Clonelty,  Corcomohide, 
Creoora,  Kilfergus,  Eilgobbin,  Eilnxoyland,  Kilteamy,  and  Morgans, 
with  Chapel  Minet,  and  half  Chapel  Martin. 

235.  St.  Jomr's  Chapel. — Same.  '^  Yicus  S.  Johannis  "  is  named  in 
Kilmalloc,  e.  1270  (B.B.L.,  p.  71);  chnrch,  "between  the  bridge  and 
St.  John's  gate,"  1410. 

286.  St.  Mochkalloo's  Chubch. — Nic.  Eerdiff  has  fled  to  the  church 
of  St.  Myhallok  at  Kylmehalloc,  1318  (Plea  R.,  116.,  m.  35). 
'•S.  MathologuB,  on  the'  hUl  of  Kilmallock,"^  1410.  Fabric— The 
foundations  of  large  blocks,  but  only  a  couple  of  feet  high  in  1840, 
and  3  inches  thick,  and  measure  22^  feet  by  12  feet  3  inches ;  they 
lie  on  a  rising  ground. 

237.  The  Domikican  Coiittent. — Same.  In  October,  1291,  the 
Dominicans  entered  on  a  plot  of  land  given  by  a  burgess  of  Kilmallock, 
but  they  were  violently  evicted,  and  their  house  destroyed  by  the 
bishop's  retainers  (C.S.P.I.,  vol.  iii.,  No.  962).  It  is  alleged  that  the 
convent  was  founded  that  year  by  Maurice  Lord  OfFaley,  or,  as  de 
Burgo  says,  by  a  second  son  of  John,  of  Callan  (1260).  In  1318 
William,  bishop  of  Imelac  (Emly),  accused  of  taking  a  box  of  silver 
out  of  the  church  of  the  Friars  Preachers  at  Kilmallock  (Plea  R.,  123 
of  xi  £d.  II.,  m.  30).  In  1648,  Father  Pavid  Fitzgerald  and  a  lay 
brother,  David  Fox,  were  put  to  death  by  the  Republicans.  For 
other  items,  see  '^Hibemia  Dominicana"  and  the  ''Monasticons."  It 
was  granted  to  Nicholas  Miagh,  '<  sovereign  "  of  Kilmallock  and  the 
commonalty  (Ap.  24,  xxxvi  Eliz.),  being  the  Dominican  House,  with 
a  church,  cloister,  room,  buildings,  an  orchard,  and  three  gardens, 
eleven  acres  in  Kilmallock,  and  a  water-mill  (MSS.,  T.C.D.,  £.  425). 
Fahric — ^An  interesting  ruin  with  a  beautiful  church.  The  chancel  is 
66^  feet  by  24  feet,  with  a  fine  five-light  east  window,'  six  south 
windows,  and  a  canopied  tomb.  The  nave  had  a  side  aisle,  the 
arcade  of  which  has  f aUen,  with  a  west  window  and  pointed  door,  a 
north  clerestory,  with  an  unusual  round  window,  and  a  two-aisled 
transept  with  two  side  chapels,  and  a  beautiful  reticulated  window, 


^  Lackanaspike,  or  Parcell    of  the  Biahop,   near  the  Hill  of   Kilmallock. 
<  Limerick  Terriers,"  P.R.O.I.,  No.  42. 
*  View,  Plate  XI. ;  Plan,  Plate  XVII. 
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which  was  blown  down  after  1880,  and  restored  by  the  B.8.A.L 
The  cloister  shows  no  sign  of  an  arcade ;  a  vault  has  collapsed. 
The  Taulted  kitchen^  and  upper  rooms  are  well  presenred,  and  lie  to 
the  north ;  the  chapter  houae  and  sacristy  to  the  east.  MamrnmU— 
Three  brothers,  George,  Edward,  and  Alexander  Burgate,  who  fell  in 
the  Civil  War,  1642,  and  the  slab  of  the  White  Knight 

238.  Tahkabdstowk  (47). — ^A  parish  in  Coshmagh.  BaUjtankaid, 
1291,  1303.  Suit  of  Thomas  Kussell,  and  Anselm,  and  The.  Myagh, 
to  enquire  if  John  de  Cogan  was  unjustly  disseised  by  John  Bussell 
(grandfather  of  Thomas)  of  lands  in  Tancardeston,  1320 ;  and  aoit  of 
l^ic.  and  Juliana  de  Lees,  and  Adam  de  Ooulys  about  same  (Plea  H., 
127  of  ziii  £d.  II.,  m.  12).  Ballyhancazd  dedicated  to  St  Band, 
March  1st  HIO.  Balytantard,  1418  (Map,  D.S.  (A),  43.)«  fWrv- 
It  is  43  feet  by  24  feet ;  only  fragments  of  the  north,  south,  and  vest 
walls,  the  south  18  feet  long  and  12  feet  high,  remain. 

289.  Bnu&£E  (39). — A  parish  in  ConneUo  Upper.  The  ancient 
Ouncuipc  (O'Huidhrin),  Dpu^piJ,  716, 1088.  Brughrighurai,  1201. 
Held  by  Keyusham,  1237.  In  1242,  Brunry  was  seized  from  Jolm<ie 
Marisco,  and  his  wife  Mabel,  grand-child  of  Bio.  de  Burg^ ;  it  ^^ 
restored  to  her  (C.S.P.I.,  No.  2584).  In  1289  it  was  held'  under 
warrant  of  Maurice  and  Eva  de  Lease,  byEobert  de  MarisciB(Fl£t  K., 
xviii  Ed.  I.,  Cal.  i,  pp.  62,  80).  In  1818  Eeginald,  its  vicar,  was 
robbed  by  Patrick  de  Lees  («*.,  123  of  xi  Edward  11.,  m.  36). 
Brury  dedicated  to  St.  Mainchin,  1410,  D.S.  (A),  map  32,  41.  SiU- 
The  modem  I.  C.  church  is  on  the  old  site. 

240.  EiLLNACOMAUBA,  1201,  givonnozt  Eilmsllock  and  EmlygRUiL 
and  separately  from  Cluencomarda,  or  Golmanswell.  Perhaps  Hakmrs 
or  Kilcomgan.     See  tn/ra,  section  242. 

241.  CoLMANSwxLL,  OR  Clovcovra  (46). — A  parish  in  Coshmagb. 
CluaincoTtiaipt)i,  where  the  coarb  and  shrine  of  St.  Patrick  were  taken 
by  the  "Danes,"  845  (Wars  G.  G.,  p.  15);  CluamcomapDae  1172, 
(Contin.  Tigemach) ;  Cluencomarda,  1201 ;  Thomas  Payell  gets  pro- 
tection at  Cloncoure,  1404  (Pat  B.) ;  charter  of  Cloncourtha,  Gort- 
netrossi,  Kilcuman,  &c.,  granted  to  see,  1230-40  (B.B.L.,  p.  182); 
Cloncorth,  1291  ;  Cloncourry,  or  Clontorthy,  half  once  belonged  to 


1  One  ol  the  fireplaces  is  shown,  Plate  ZI. 

2  Bectory  of  Tankardstown,  or  Balitankaid,  or  BoUinetownkard,  bdoaged  to  the 
Treasurership,  1773  :  *'  Limerick  Tetriers,'*  P.R.O.I.,  No.  17. 

3  With  Cathyrdimathin,  BallTcuUen,  kc. 
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Bishop  of  Cloyne,  dedicated  to  St.  Colomannua,  24th  November,  1410  ; 
ClQaincoiirtha,  1418;  Cloncouro,  1615;  Cloncoraha  on  1667  maps' 
(D.8.(B.),  8).  Fahruh-lt  ia  61  feet  by  21 J  feet ;  the  east  wall  and  part 
of  the  south  had  fallen  before  1840.  The  south  door  had  a  flat  arch 
inside,  and  a  pointed  head,  cut  out  of  two  stones,  outside.  The  well  of 
Tobercolman  gives  the  parish  its  name.  It  lies  100  yards  to  the  south 
and  under  a  large  sallow  tree  covered  with  rags  (O.S.L.,  8  p  287 
A.Cuny).  ^'        ' 

242.  Hackmts  or  Kilcwtn  (56).— A  parish.  PhU.  de  Prendergast 
and  Henry  de  Capella  had  suit  about  tenements  in  Acmys,  1297 ; 
Sybilla,  widow  of  said  Henry,  claimed  thirds  of  Akynnys  in  Ocarbry' 
1309  (Plea  E.  34  of  xxv  Ed.  I.,  and  Eeliq.  Kepert.,  p.  82)  ;  Keilchuain 
de  Achinis,  1410 ;  Hakmys,  altas  Kylcommon,  1418 ;  Kilcoyn,  (dias 
Haknis,  1615.  It  was  from  early  times  united  to  Kilpeacon.  Site— 
Forgotten. 

243.  KiLCOGAK.— It  is  given  apart  from  last  in  1 4 1 8.  Kellcomgan. 
1201.  The  advowson  of  Kilconigon  with  Eflan,  1240  (B.B.L.,  iv.) ; 
Keilchomogan,  or  Keilinghon,  1410;  Kylcogan,  1418;  Kilco'mgon] 
1615.     ^iY#— Forgotten. 

244.  KiLBREEDT  MiNOB  (47).--A  parish  in  Coshlea.  Kylbrigd 
Minor,  1291 ;  Kilbride,  1302 ;  consent  to  divide  the  land  of  Tancardus 
Russell  in  Kilbride  Minor,  Jordan  Prendergast  had  enfeoffed  him  1329 
(Plea  R.,  149  of  xviii  Ed.  II.,  m.  20).  Kilbride  Minor  dedicated  to 
St.  Brigid,  Feb.  1st,  1410.  Also  1418  and  1615.  Fah'io— It  had  a 
nave  and  choir  30^  feet  by  20  feet  9  inches,  and  23  feet  by  20  feet 
9  inches.  The  middle  gable  and  sides  of  the  choir  stood  in  1840. 
There  were  two  south  windows,  one  with  two  heads  ending  in  a  cusp* 
cut  out  of  one  block  of  gritstone  (O.8.L.,  8,  p.  284,  and  sketch).' 

246.  Efmk  (47). — A  parish  and  prebend  in  Coshmagh  and  Coshlea. 
In  c.  1240  Bishop  Hubert  granted  to  Q.  de  Prendergast  the  advowsons 
of  Killonigan,  Kilbygly,  and  Effyng  (B.B.L.,  iv.).  Maurice  deRupefort 
granted  back  the  church  to  Bishop  Gerald,  1287  (♦*.,  p.  113),  who 
assigned  it  to  support  two  vicars  at  60*.,  to  say  masses  for  M.  de 
Rupefort  and  others,  1287  (i3.,  pp.  111-113).  John  of  Kent  grants 
it  first  fruits,  worth  100«.  (C.8.P.I.,  iv.,  127);  John  de  Troye,  late 


1  As  at  St.  Kieian's  Church,  Cape  Clear,  Cork ;  a  somewhat  similar  window, 
but  with  side  cusps  as  well  as  the  cential  one,  is  found  at  Kilbride,  County  Mayo. 
See  sketch,  U.S.L.,  Mayo  (14  E.  18,  p.  468). 

«  See  View,  Pkte  XIII. 

K.I.A.  FXOO.,  TOL.  XXV.,  BBC.  c]  [33] 
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prebendary  of  Effyn  and  Balygady,  1878  (Mem.  B.) ;  Bic.  Coiiiuui 
was  its  clerk,  1378  (Close  R.) ;  John  de  Earlell,  its  rector,  1388 
(Fat.  B.) ;  Gerald,  son  of  Sir  Maurice  Bicardi,  was  granted  the  prebend 
of  Eflyng,  and  parish  church  of  Mo3rnachi^  (CaL  Papal  L.,  iv.,  p.  476) ; 
Effin  dedicated  to  B.Y.M.,  1410 ;  Effyn,  Elphin,  and  Elohin  (D.S.  (A), 
50-58 ;  and  Petty,  74).  Fal^rie— It  is  locaUy  «  Temple,"  or  "  KiU 
Eifinn.''  It  has  a  naye  58  feet  long,  and  a  choir  30  feet  long,  and 
both  are  22  feet  8  inches  wide.  The  middle  gate,  sides  of  choir,  and  south 
wall  of  nave  stood  in  1,840 ;  the  middle  wall  had  a  lintelled  window 
to  the  south,  and  a  pointed  door  in  the  middle.  The  south  window 
of  the  nave  has  a  flat  head  (O.S.L.,  8,  p.  340). 

246.  KiLBiGitY  (55). — Same,  and  forming  its  southern  part 
Elbygly,  1240  {supra);  Cap.  de  Killygyll,  1418.  Parish,  1586 
(Peyton,  p.  288).  fiftY*— Entirely  levelled  ("Mem.  of  Adare,** 
p.  289).  Beeves  locates  it  in  Brickfield  (MSS.  1063,  T.C.D.,  p.  95). 
Toberacran  Well  in  Gbrtnecrank,  and  Lady's  Well,  north  of  Effin  chnrcK 

247.  KiuxuAjsn  (55).~Parish  in  Coshlea.  Kilcowan,  1291 ;  Eeil- 
chuain,  dedicated  to  St.  Covan,  the  abbot,  1410  ;  Kilcooue,  Kilcone, 
orKilcauane  (D.S.  (A),  50,  58 ;  and  Petty,  74) ;  Cillcuam  (0'Donovan\ 
Fabric — It  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  high  hill  of  Caher,  and  had  a  nave 
and  choir  38  feet  by  22)^  feet ;  the  choir  was  14  feet  long.  There  was  i 
small  door  to  north  side  of  the  middle  gable,  with  double  lintel  and 
inclined  jambs,*  Tobereendowney  Well  is  in  Ballyshaneboy,  and 
Lady's  WeU  in  Ballyshanedehey  (O.S.L.,  8,  p.  314). 

248.  Balungaddt  (48).— a  parish.  Balygady,  1291-1302. 
John  le  Troy  held  the  living,  1378  (see  245,  supra).  The  Pope 
ordered  that  Bie.  Bondwill,  priest,  be  given  a  canonry  and  the  per- 
petual vicarage  of  Ballagady,  worth  10  m.  Grant  was  treated  as  void, 
and  transferred  to  Thomas  de  S.  Jacobo,  1394  (Cal.  Papal  L.,  It., 
p.  471);  Ballinghaddie  dedicated  to  B.V.M.,  1410;  Ballingaddin, 
1657  (D.S.  (A),  57).  baileartSaOmbe,  traditionally  **town  of  the 
Black  Thief,  O'Dubhan  "  (O'Donovan).  Fabric— It  has  a  nave  and 
choir  39  feet  4  inches  by  23  feet,  and  29  feet  by  17J^  feet.  The  vest 
gable  and  sides  of  the  nave  remained.  The  two  windows  and  door  in  the 
south,  and  one  in  the  north,  were  defaced  before  1840.  There  was  an 
oblong  light  in  the  gable  walls,  10  feet  by  3  feet  4  inches,  of  regular 
masonry  (O.S.L.,  8,  p.  293). 

^  In  1394,  or  Moynachyghacha,  1398,  perhaps  Rathcahill  (MonagagM,  1633). 
and  not  Monagay :  see  sections  161  and  171,  tupra, 
« Illustration,  Plate  X. 
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249.  KiLMiHiL  (47).— Same.  i8^»^— Forgotten ;  but  Well  of 
St.  Michael,  Toberveheel,  is  shown. 

250.  Pasiiclbs  (56). — A  parish.  It  is  of  late  origin,  and,  as  the 
name  implies,  was  fonned  of  portions  of  other  parishes*  **  The  par- 
ticles, viz.,  Chapel  Mortel,  Suycahill,  Duynirish,  and  Dungadamon,^" 
1607,  granted  to  Ed.  EitzHarris,  with  the  churches  of  Darragh,  B  allin- 
garrie,  and  Kilfloyne,  and  the  lands  of  Kilfynan,  Dairagh,  and  Kil- 
cruoyg,  or  Kilcrowe  (Pat.  E.,  an.  zi  Jac.  I.,  Ln.).  Lewis,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  no  cited  authority,  says  (vol.  ii.,  p.  457)  that  the 
parish  consisted  of  portions  of  the  lands  of  the  Abbeys  of  Buttevant, 
Kilmallock,  Monastemenagh,  and  Adare  (Map,  D.  S.  (A),  59).  We 
may  deal  separately  with  its  churches. 

251.  Laubencetowit,  ob  Bossabd  (48). — Nova  villa  Laurentiston 
ct  Effyng.  1296  (Plea  E.).  1655  (C.  S.,  p.  21).  Site^The  trace  of 
a  church  remains,  and  is  marked  on  1840  map. 

252.  Saichaihill  Chapxl,  1410 ;  Sithcathyll,  1418,  with  Kilflin, 
Suycahill,  1607;  CapelladeSochell,  1615.  iSt^— Forgotten.  Perhaps 
SunviUe,  with  St.  Anne's  Well. 

253.  MoBTLESTOWir  (56). — Same.  Martelestown  juxta  Gosiston, 
1317  (PleaR.  119  of  x  Ed.  II.,  m.  25,  and  Mem.  E.,  vol.  ii.,  m.  8); 
Martes,  or  Mortalestown,  1410;  Capell  Martell,  1418;  Mortilleston, 
1577  (Fiant,  3250) ;  Chapell  MorteU,  in  Particles,  1607;  Mortells- 
town  and  Kilcroig,  in  parishes  of  Kilfinnane  and  Particles,  1657 
(D.8.  (A),  59).     It  adjoined  Cloghnotfoy  on  the  S.W.  (C.S.,  p.  24). 

254.  DuNOADAinTS,  on  DuirGAnDr. — ^Dunghadiehon,  or  Duneyris, 
1410;  Downganmore  and  Donerith,  next  Martell,  1418;  Du3mirish 
and  Dungadamon,  in  Particles,  1607 ;  Downgadmond  and  Down  Innish, 
in  Particles,  1834  (Lewis,  ii.,  p.  457),'  possibly  separate  chapels.  He 
mentions  a  chapel-site  in  a  fort  near  Chapel  Martel. 

255.  KiLBOKATir. — Between  Ardpatrick  and  last,  1418 ;  perhaps 
Kildronyn,  1317  (Mem.  K.,  vol.  ii.,  m.  76);  Killdomayn,  1615; 
Keilonan,  1645. 

256.  Abdxacwslak. — Next  Kyllnacomarba,  1201  ;  Ardmuillain, 
or  Ardelwelain,  church,  1410  ;  Ardmafaelane,  between  Cluaincourtha 

^  Duneyzis  is  given  a8  an  aliat  for  Dunghadiehon,  or  Dungadmond,  1410. 

2  In  Jasper  White's  list  of  <*  Dignities,'*  1646,  these  chapels  appear  as  Keilonan 
chapel,  Saycaithile,  Dune-gaddy,  and  Dune  Jores  chapel.  Martell  and  chapel  of 
St.  Martin  were  attached  to  the  college  of  Kilmallock,  with  Atheneasy,  Ballin- 
gaddy,  and  KUbreedy  Major. 

[33'] 
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and  Ballytancard,  1418;  Ardeyolen,  1615.    Father  Wbite  notes  it  as 
destroyed  and  forgotten  in  1650.    It  adjoined  Fantstown  (C.S.,  p.  18). 

257,  258.  The  Ch^pxls  of  St.  Ktean  and  St.  Laternits,  1410.— 
Father  White  notes  them  as  forgotten  in  1650. 

259.  Akdpatbick  (56). — K  pariah.*  W.  de  Burgo  granted  it  aspait 
of  Fontemel,  1199  (C.S.P.I.,  vol.  i.,  No.  95).  It  appears  in  the  lists 
of  1201,  1291,  1302,  1410.  1418,  1591,  1615,  and  1633.  Eecords 
are  fairly  numerous.  Malachi,  its  rector,  swore  obedience  to  the 
bishop,  1263  (B.B.L.,  p.  44)  ;  Philip  Harold  was  yicar,  1299  (Plea  R. 
Cal.,  vol.  v.,  p.  94) ;  Robert  f.  Henry  robbed  the  church,  1318  {ih., 
123  of  zi  £d.  II.,  m.  34).  It  was  a  small  monastery,  and  owned 
Ballingowsse,  Ballycowsing,  Ballynanynye,  and  Balligertane,*  ''  nup. 
converb.  dom.  relig.  de  Ardpatrick  dissolut.,"  1589  (Inq.,  19).  The 
^'converb."  also  held  the  hill,  30  acres  of  great  measure,  and  21 
of  small.  The  Langanes  were  hereditary  coarbs  (2  InquisitioDS, 
xzzix  Eliz.).  The  Down  Survey  (A.  57)  gives  a  sketch  of  the  church 
and  tower,  ''  Upon  ye  Ard  Patricke  are  ye  walls  of  a  church  and  s 
watch  tower,"  1656.  The  round  tower  had  three  storeys,  and  a  broken 
top.'  Tradition,  even  in  the  eleventh  century,  said  that  the  lull  was 
granted  to  St.  Patrick  on  condition  that  he  should  remove  the  moim- 
tain  of  Cenn  Febraith.  This  miracle  made  the  cleft  of  Belach  Legtha 
(Trip.  Life,  p.  209).  Fahrio — It  stands  on  the  shoulder  of  a  steep 
ridge,  with  high  ranges  to  the  south.  The  ends  had  fallen  in  1840. 
It  was  85  feet  by  24  feet.  There  was  a  north  door  21^  feet  from 
west,  with  a  flat  splay  arch,  and  round-headed  arch  of  gritstone, 
outside  in  which  is  set  a  later  pointed  door  of  limestone.  In  the  south 
wall  a  deep  recess,  with  a  pointed  arch,  lay  towards  the  east.  At  the 
north-east  angle  projected  a  south  wing,  25  feet  by  18^  feet ;  the  walls, 
3  feet  8  inches,  now  nearly  levelled.  The  walls  are  of  large  blocks, 
and  project  6i  feet  beyond  the  west  end ;  they  are  18  feet  by  5  feet. 
The  broken  round  tower  stood  39  feet  from  the  north-west  comer.  It 
is  56  feet  in  circumference,  and  of  good  masonry,  11  feet  high  to 
north  and  east,  and  6  feet  to  west ;  it  had  been  badly  breached  when 
I  saw  it  in  1877.  Fitzgerald  says  that  it  fell  a  few  years  before  1827. 
In  1657  it  was  three  storeys  high,  but  broken.     It  was  filled  with 


1  Tulach  na  feinne,  now  Ardpatrick,    *'  Colloquy  of  the  AncieDts,*'  Silra 
Gadelica,  ii.,  p.  118,  whence  the  Fianna  marched  to  the  Battle  of  Ventrj. 
'  Ballinguoei,  Ballincarra,  Balliuanlanagb,  Ganiketteane,  as  in  D.S.  (A),  57. 
»  See  Plate  XII. 
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rabbish  6  feet  deep,  which  was  excavated,  hut  only  yielded  pieces  of 
amber  and  hrass,  and  oyster-shellB.' 

260.  KiLFnnrAKE  (48). — ^A  parish.  Kylfynan,  1291 ;  Kilfennan, 
1302 ;  Eeilfinny,  or  Keilfinnane,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  80th  Nov., 
1410.  '*Kylfinan,  the  rector  is  the  Abbot  of  Insula  Molanfert," 
1418.  '*  It  is  accommodated  with  good  trouts  and  eles  by  ye  river 
Garagh,  and  it  hath  also  the  convenience  of  a  markett  at  Eilfinane, 
where  is  a  good  castle,  and  the  walls  of  a  church,  and  an  Irish  Downe/' 
1655-7  (D.  S.  (A),  p.  59).  Fabric— The  I.C.  church  is  on  the  ancient 
site,  near  the  great  triple-ringed  mote.  The  name  of  Kilfinnane  is 
DmmFighin  in  the  '*  Book  of  Eights,"  ante  900,  given  with  Treada  na 
Biogh,  the  triple  fort. 

261.  Dabragh  (57). — A  parish.  '^  Darrach  Mochua,  with  the  court 
of  the  monks  of  Limerick,"  is  named  as  a  boundary  in  King  John's 
charter  to  Magio,  1185-1200  {ante,  86).  Bishop  Bobert  granted  half 
the  church  of  Derroeko  to  the  Convent  of  *'  Insula  Molhanwid  alveo 
flnminis  Blackwater  juzta  Jugellia"  (Youghal,  B.B.L.,  p.  113;  see 
B.S.A.I.  xxxiii.,  p.  313)  ;  Dermochi,  1300  (Justiciary  B.) ;  Darmecho, 
1301 ;  Darmocho,  1418.  Bic.  de  Ezon  and  Jac.  de  Bellofago,  sheriff, 
enquire  whether  Isabella  de  Cogan  and  Oarrett  de  Bupe,  Lord  of 
Femagena,  have  rents,  in  Glenanlara  and  Dermeho  com.  Lym. 
(Mem.  B.,  vol.  ii.,  m.  62) ;  Der  M«Cowe,  1633 ;  Darragh,  1659 
(D.8.  (A),  59).  Dapa6,  *  abounding  in  oaks'  (O'Donovan) ;  Darragh, 
of  Mochua.  Fahrie—K  nave  and  choir,  60)^  feet  by  23  feet  3  inches, 
and  27  feet  by  17  feet.  The  three  gables  and  ends  remained  in  1840  ; 
walls,  2  feet  5  inches  thick.  The  east  window  had  a  pointed  light 
and  flat  splay  of  gritstone.  Tobermochua  (wrongly  Tobermacduaoh  on 
maps)  dedicated  to  St.  Mochua,  patron,  on  August  3rd  (O.S.L.,  8, 
p.  86,  A.  Curry). 

262.  KiLixm  (56).— A  parish.'  Keilfluing,  1410 ;  Ecc  Kyllin 
cum  particula  Sith  Cathyll,  1418  ;  Catan,  aHioB  Killin,  1615,  being 
mensal  to  the  bishop;  Cill  pioinn,  Flin's  church  (O'Donovan). 
Site— The  modem  I.  C.  church  is  on  the  ancient  site. 

^  From  Ardpatrick  an  ancient  road  ran  northward,  which,  like  that  from  Ardmore 
to  Ardfinnan,  wa8  traditionally  trenched  by  the  horns  of  St.  Patrick's  cow. 

>I  omit  Eikruaig  (38),  in  Xilflin,  Kilcruoig,  or  Kilcrowe,  1667  (Patent  R.); 
Kikroig  (D.S.(A.),  69),  because  there  is  no  trace  of  a  church,  and  Dyneley  calls  it 
only  "  a  wood  "  in  1681.  See  grants  of  Kilquoge,  or  Xacruoge,  and  Killercoake, 
or  Eilcmoge,  1666,  to  Capt.  Bobert  Oliver  and  Chidley  Coote  (Act.  Sett.).  Kil- 
q!iige  wood  is  shown  on  several  seventeenth-century  maps,  Coill  na  6ui6ei6. 
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263.  Manisteh-na-nGall,  or  Keale  (56). — Same.  Founded  bv 
Boche  in  the  f onrteentli  century  for  Dominicans.  Donough  O'Borgan 
was  its  last  prior,  1558.  ''  Spitle  in  Kilfinan,  on  it  are  the  walls  of  a 
church  or  chapel;  Abby  Balljnegaule  hath  the  walls  of  an  old 
abby/'  1657  (D.S.  (A),  59).  Jbirii?— It  was  71  feet  8  inches  by  21  feet 
8  inches ;  the  wall,  3^  feet  thick,  and  in  fair  preservation.  The  west 
door  and  two  south  ones  had  flat  arches ;  the  east  window,  a  round- 
headed  splay  arch;  the  lights  gone  before  1840.  The  south  and  two 
north  windows,  round-arched  lights  and  splays  (O.8.L.,  9,  p.  199). 

264.  Ehltgbeknak,  ok  St.  Malo  (48). — Imelach  Dregingi  granted 
to  Magio  by  Prince  John,  1185;  confirmed,  1200  {tmU)\  Imlech 
Dromgi,  1201 ;  Imelach  Dreyn,  1302 ;  Imelach  Dreynyn,  to  which 
Edward  III.  presented  Hugh  de  Waldene,  but  Adam  Harte  was  found 
to  hold  the  living,  1346  (Pat.  B.) ;  Emiligrenan,  or  Ballaghiinine, 
dedicated  to  St.  Molluo,  May  5,  1410;  Imlagh  Drynyn,  1418;  Em- 
lach  Orenan,  1591.  Bile  $poi6nin,  *  Grynins  (old)  tree'  (O'Donovan), 
Site — Church  levelled ;  but  St.  Molua's  Well  remains  near  Ballioe. 

265.  KiLBBEEDY  Majob  (48). — A  parish.  Kilbiide  Major,  1291, 
1410,  1615 ;  Kilbride,  1302.  Ric.  Syward  and  Nesta,  his  wife,  claim 
dower  on  KUbryd  Maior,  1318  (Plea  R.,  119  of  xi  Ed.  11.,  m,  17). 
Suit  of  Bobert  Lenfaunt  and  Alex,  and  Wentliana  Cadygan  about 
messuage  in  same,  1324  (t3.,  144  of  zvii  Ed.  II.,  m.  21);  dedicated 
to  St.  Brigid,  Feb.  11,  1410  ;  CiUbpiSDe  (O'Donovan).  Fabrie-M 
is  63  feet  by  27  feet;  parts  of  west  and  south  walls  stood  in  1840; 
the  windows  were  defaced,  and  there  were  traces  of  another  wall^ 
90  feet ;  the  walls,  1 1  feet  high,  27  feet  long.  The  well  was  Tober  na 
Doile  (O.S.L.,  8,  p.  255). 

266.  Fantstowk  (48). — Same.  Fahric-^A.  small  church,  39  feet 
by  18  feet.  The  gables  have  an  oblong  east  window  and  pointed  west 
door. 

267.  Abd  EiLMAKTizf  (40). — Same.  On  the  edge  of  Ballycnllaan, 
near  Bulgaden.  Martin's  chapel,  1291  ;  Ballichuillean  dedicated  to 
St.  Martin,  Nov.  11th,  1410;  Capella  Martini,  1418;  Ardkihnartia 
in  the  Liberties  of  Kilmallock  (D.S.(A.),  51);  granted  to  Bishop 
William,  1667  (Act  Sett.).    Fahrie^lL  ruined  church. 

268.  Balltmolbvadt. — Bectoria  given  next  last,  1418;  perhaps 
Bally  moliniam,  1336  (rental). 

269.  ATHNEA.SY  (40). — ^A  parish  and  old  prebend  in  Coshlea  and 
Small  Coimty.     In  Cliu  mail  mic  Ugaine,  on  the  border  of  the  Deisi. 
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J^udgment  as  to  Athenysy  Clmroh  given  1260  (Cal.  Papal  L.,  i., 
p.  370).  Perhaps  BaUyatheny,  1286  (C.8.PJ.,  p.  285).  The  parish 
of  Anedes  was  fined  £4  10«.  for  the  escape  of  a  criminal  from  its 
chnrch,  1274-1277  (Pipe  Boll,  Ireland).  Athnadessce/  1802,  John 
Stalonn  robbed  Aghnedes  Chnroh,  1318  (Plea  B.  123  of  zi  Ed.  II., 
m.  34).  In  1343  Eliza  de  Milton,  as  widow  of  Walter  de  Berming* 
liam,  claimed  one-third  of  the  ''  Baronies  "  of  Nathirlagh,  Athnedes, 
Lekdon,  and  Kilkede  (GIobo  E.).  Philip  Garran,  chaplain,  presented  by 
Henry  IV.  to  »*  Andes  in  Lym.,"  1405  (Pat.  E.),  Eic.  EoUey  (Ealeigh), 
and  others  named  as  holding  the  manor  and  adyowson  of  Andesshe, 
1424  {ib.).  Benefices  reserved  to  JohnHarchor,  rector  of  Athnedisse 
(CaL  Papal  L.,  iv.,  p.  458).  In  1408  Tho.  f.  Gerot  was  custodian  of 
Manor  and  advowson  of  Andesche  (Pat.  E.).  The  prebendal  church 
of  St.  Mary  of  Andesche  is  on  the  frontier  of  the  marches  of  Limerick ; 
'*  John  Archer,  the  prebend,  derived  no  benefit,  through  resistance  of 
the  Irish."  The  church  was  destroyed,  and  ordered  to  be  made  a  pre- 
bend during  life  of  ^*  Eich^rd  "  Archer,  the  incumbent,  1409  (Pat.  E.) ; 
Atbenease,  or  Beallathenesigh,  or  BeaUaneasy,  dedicated  to  St.  Athana- 
Bins,*May  2, 1410 ;  Athenasse,  1418;  Attinesie,  1615 ;  Athenesy,  1657 
(D.S.(A),  56) ;  beul  ata  na  nt)eipi,'  the  mouth  of  the  ford  of  the  Deisi,' 
«.#.  the  Deisi  beag  of  Small  County  :  see  A.F.M.»  1579  (0' Donovan). 
Site — A  graveyard,  near  Elton  bridge,  with  two  earthen  forts  to  the 
north,  and  "  Lady's  Well,"  quarter  of  a  mile  away  (O.S.L.,  8,  p.  267). 
The  remains  of  the  old  church  of  Athanessy  stood  in  1826  (Fitzgerald, 
i.,  p.  318). 

270.  Adamstoww  (40). — Same.  It  appears  from  Peyton  (p.  12) 
to  have  been  named  Ballyhyward  in  1586.  Fabric — ^Part  of  the  east 
gable  and  of  a  side  wall  of  small  rude  masonry,  19^  feet  long  and  7  feet 
high,  stood  in  1840. 

271-272.  Ubxgajib  (39)  aitd  UnioBDr  Chapel  (40). — ^A  parish  in 
Coshmagh.  There  wer^  two  churches  here,  so  closely  connected  that 
we  combine  their  records.  Urthegedy,  held  by  Gerald  f .  Maurice, 
1285  (G.S.P.I.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  285) ;  Euergarr  and  the  chapel  of  Uirgedi, 
1291  ;  Urigari,  1302;  suit  of  the  Bagots  as  to  Muchil-wrygedy  and 
Lytel-wrygedy,  1317  (Mem.  E.,  voL  ii.,  m.  47);  Urigear,  or  Yiridus, 


1  Even  «  Andeahe,*'  like  «  Ann,"  for  Athennr,  1402  ;  and  <*  Andes/'  1405  (Pat. 
R.). 

'  Either  a  random  guess  or  a  later  dedication  suggested  by  the  name.  It  was 
St  Mary's  Ohnrch  in  1409,  and  the  well  is  still  dedicated  to  Our  Lady. 
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dedicated  to  St.  Margftret,  20th  July,  1410 ;  Iwjrgarr  and  Capella 
Wrygydy,  the  rectory  belpnged  to  the  prioress  of  Teachmolynd,  1418 ; 
Onrgare,  an  entire  rectory,  1591 ;  ''  Owergar,  in  Fatria  de  Pobble  nn- 
kaght,  alitor  ffoxes  country,  and  Iwergerry  and  Uryrerygy,"  1686 
(Peyton,  pp.  11,  248 ;  Map,  D.  S.  (A),  48).  The  ancient  cantied  of 
lolegar,  or  loregar,  lay  round  it,  1290) ;  Qn  lubap  $eappa  *  the  shoit 
yew '  (O'Donovan).  Siten — The  western  church,  Uregaze,  was  standing 
in  1826  (Fitzgerald,  i.,  p.  323).  It  was  entirely  removed  to  build  the 
graveyard  wall  before  1840,  and  after  1826,  when  the.  walls  of 
the  old  church  stood  (Fitzgerald,  i.,  p.  323) ;  near  it  is  St.  Margaret's 
Well.  The  site  of  XJrigedy  lies  at  some  distance  to  the  east  in  a 
graveyard,  beyond  Greenpark,  south  of  the  fine  old  mansion  of  BaUy- 
grennane  Castle.^ 

273.  BALLTOBBNKAirB  (32). — Same.  Fabric — A  late  church  said 
to  have  been  built  by  George  Evans  after  1690.  It  is  1 9  feet  3  inches 
by  21  feet ;  had  a  pointed  east  window,  an  oblong  south  window,  and  a 
round-arched  south  door  (O.S.L.,  8,  p.  107). 

274.  Brttff  (32).— a  parish,  bpuSnanOeipi,  in  1420  (O'Huidh- 
rin,  note,  700).  Brug,  1186  (charter  of  Magio) ;  Bnigh,  or  Broff, 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter  of  Alexandria,  26  Nov.,  1410;  Burgh,  1418; 
Borough,  orBruff,  1543  and  1578  (Inquisitions  on  the  Hospital  of 
Aney).  Site — It  had  fallen  into  decay,  so  was  demolished  by  Ladj 
Lucy  Hartstonge,  and  a  new  church  built  on  its  site,  1776  (Fitzgerald, 
i.,  pp.  320-2).  Monument — This  monument,  with  the  chapel,  was 
pulled  down,  to  be  set  up  and  better  repaired  in  memory  of  Sir 
T})omas  Standish,  by  his  daughter's  son,  Standish  Hartstonge,  Recorder 
of  Limerick,  of  the  family  of  Southreps,  Norfolk,  1676.*    . 

275.  Teampfillik  (32). — Same.     8ite — A  burial-ground. 

276.  DaoMiN(39). — A  parish;  t>poTnanUi  Cleipcin  (Ann.  Inis- 
fallen);  OpuiTninn  Cleap6en,  Ui  Cairbre  (A.F.M.)  1088.  Dromin 
Claryn,  1291;  Dromin  Icherolyn,  1302;  Almerica  de  Bellofago  claims 
money  off  Dromynclerkin,  &c.,  1296  (Plea  R.  22  of  xrv  Ed.  I.,  m.  48). 
In  1325,  R.  de  Burgo  held  Dromder  for  Peter  de  Colgan  and  Tho., 
Earl  of  Kildare  (f^.,  151  of  zviii  and  xix  Ed.  II.).  Dromuin  dedicated 
to  the  Trinity,  1410,  Map  (D.S.  (A),  44).  The  name  means  *•  Little 
ridge  of  the  O'Clerens  "  (O'Cleirchens),  sub-cliiefs  of  Ui  Cairbre  Aodha* 

*  "JouiTinl,'*  Limerick  Field  Cluh,  vol.  i.,  parti. 

2  BrufE  was  united  to  Kilbreedy  Minor,  in  1754. 

3  Cleirchin  was  father  of  Cairbie,  chief  of  the  Ui  Fidgeinte  in  1014  (A.F.M.). 
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(O'Donoran).  Fahric--lt  is  50  feet  9  inches  by  20  feet  2  inches.  The 
east  window,  oblong,  with  a  horizontal  cross-bar  and  flat-arched  splay. 
The  side-lights  are  oblong,  three  north  and  two  south.  The  walls, 
13  feet  by  2^  feet.  At  the  west  end  is  a  ''castle,"  entered  by  a 
pointed  door  in  the  gable,  26  feet  high  to  the  west,  12  feet  3  inches 
to  the  north  ;  the  south  wall  is  levelled.  It  is,  of  course,  a  priest's 
residence.     Trinity  Well  lies  to  the  south-west  in  Ballynamuddagh. 

277.  Athlacca  (39). — A  parish.  Athleketh  was  held  by  Maurice 
f.  Gerald,  1285  (C.S.P.I.,  p.  285) ;  Aylecach,  1291.  Adam  de  Leyns, 
parson  of  Allekagh,  gave  land  at  Adare  to  the  priory  at  that  place, 
1292  (fj.,  iv.),  1306.  Athlacath,  in  Ocarbry  (Plea  R.  32  of  xxxv 
Ed.  I.).  Ric.  de  Aspale  was  rector,  1318  (i*.,  1 16  of  xi  Ed.  II.,  m.  45). 
The  Sheriff  and  Mayor,  and  John  Gower,  of  Alacagh,  are  to  collect 
cattle,  &c.,  for  the  army  against  O'Breen  and  Macomarth,  of  Tothemon, 
1377  (Close  R.).  In  1394  Ric.  Bondwill,  a  priest,  had  defrauded  the 
church  of  Athlacath  of  15  m.  Tho.  Hunt  had  held  living  for  two  years 
without  ordination,  &c.  (Cal.  Papal  L.,  iv.,  p.  471).  Ahaleacagh 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  1410.  Ardlackagh,  1633  (Map, 
B.S.  (A),  45).  Qncaeieacad*  (G'Donovan).  The  flaggy  ford  of  the 
Saimer,  or  Morning  Star,  River.  Site — ^The  I.  C.  church  was  built  on 
the  old  site,  1813 ;  and  burned  by  ''Captain  Rock,'*  1822.  Monuments 
of  the  Webbs  and  Lacys,  1632.     Well  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

278.  Athlacca,  Nokth  (39). — Same.  St.  Laurence's  Church,  in 
Ahailleca,  1410. 

279.  KiLBRVAiNT  (39), — Same.  In  Tullerboy,  Keilbruoiny, 
between  Athlacca  and  Tullorboy,  1410,  Lewis  says  it  was  built  by 
the  Templars  on  their  manor  of  Ross  Temple  (i.,  p.  84).  Fabric — It 
is  45  feet  by  20  feet ;  fragments  of  the  south  and  east  walls,  with 
defaced  east  window,  remain;  they  are  11  feet  by  3  feet.  Well  of 
St.  Bioney  near  it. 

280.— Ross  Temple  (31).— Same.  Kiltemplalain,  near  Brufl,  1410. 
Rostemple  (D.S.  (A),  49).  Rosse  Temple  granted  to  Charles  Grmsby, 
1666  (Act  Sett.).    Site — A  kyle  burial-ground,  and  reputed  templary. 

281.  TbmplbColmak,  ob  Howabdstowk  (39). — Same.  The  place  is 
the  old  Ballysiward  and  Ciilballysiward  (Cooleen).*  Another 
Ballyhubbarde,  or  BoUyhy ward.  Church  lay  in  Adamstown  {supra,  270), 

^  Alio  Aidlacagh,  like  Ardee,  for  Athfirdia ;  Ardsollafl  for  Athsolais  ;  Ardnurckar 
for  Athnurcbair. 

*S«e  also  R.S.A.I.,  zxrii.,  pp.  404,  407. 
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and  a  third  Sywardstowii,  in  Oconyll,  1452,  near  Reyns  and  Batbkeale ; 
Culballysiward  was  held  by  Keynsham,  1230  (B.B.L.,  75).  Bniree 
and  Ballysyward  Churches  grant^  to  deanery,  1250  (*J.,  p.  78).  In 
1284  Alex.  f.  Godfred,  of  Anud,  granted  Culbalysiwaid^  to  Johnde 
Sandford,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  which  bishoprick  they  had  been 
formerly  granted  about  1210  by  Hamo  de  YaloigneSy  Lord  of  Iniskefty 
(Plea  E.  14  of  xviii  Ed.  I.,  m.  15,  Lib.  Niger  Alani,  hjsr.  1061, 
T.C.D.,  p.  828).  Culbalisiward,  in  Ocarbry,  was  taken  unjustly  from 
John  Dondon,"  by  M.  f.  Gerald,  1289  (Plea  R.  /.<?.,  m.  10).  Jolm,  son 
of  Peter  Daundon,  broke  into  and  robbed  the  church,  1318  (i^.,  124  of 
zi  Ed.  II.,  m.  43).  Balieyward  was  held  by ''  the  late  Peter  Baundon," 
1319  (L.M.H.  Estates  R.,  13,  p.  36).  Ballishewaid,  Ballihaward,  or 
Rathioward,  1410;  Balysyward,  between  Browrye  and  Athlackagh, 
1418.  The  Dondons  still  held  <<BaUeheward  in  SmaU  Caimtf;' 
1586*  (C.S.P.L,  p.  236).  Hewardstown  (D.S.  (A.),  41).  Ceampul 
baile  hobaipO  (O'Donovan,  wrongly).  Lewis  cidls  it  a  templary,  built 
in  1287  (i.,  p.  228).  It  is  now  called  Temple  Colman.  Fahric— 
It  is  73  feet  4  inches  by  22  feet  3  inches ;  the  featureless  west  end^ 
and  the  north  and  south  walls,  the  latter  with  a  defaced  window,  stood 
in  1840  ;  the  gable  and  one  wall  have  since  fallen  by  1901.* 

282.  KiLBKEEDY  (38).— Same.  In  1655  (Petty,  Map  68).  SiU— 
A  burial-ground. 

283.  Camos,  **  Ktlb"  (31).— A  detached  part  of  Monastemenagh. 
The  grange  of  Camus  and  Cellseanig  were  granted  to  Magio  m 
1185  (charter).  Camus,  in  Eilloc  deanery,  dedicated  to  St  Sensn, 
1410.  *'  Capella  de  Camus  spect  ad  mon  de  May,"  1418  and  1616. 
Camus,  in  Krean,  **  parish, *'*  1586  (Peyton,  p.  13).  SiU—A.  barial- 
ground. 

^  He  was  in  the  same  year  accused  of  neglecting  to  repair  the  bridge  of  the  TilUte 
of  Coulbalysyward,  in  the  *<  chapter  "  of  Inskyfty  and  Rathgel  (Plea  B.,  an.  rm, 
m.  42),  but  was  acquitted. 

'  I  write  with  some  hesitation  all  through  this  section.  Coulbalysyward,  the 
property  of  John  Goer,  is  named  with  Eilteely,  and  connected  with  the  de  Leei 
family.  This  seems  more  westward  than  Howardstown,  and  suggests  Sywarditovn 
and  Eyltulte,  given  in  Oconyll,  not  Ocarbri,  after  Rathmacandan,  near  Bathkeale 
(in  Beyns],  1452  (rental).  Rev.  Dr.  George  Stokes,  in  B.S.A.I.,  xxvii.,  p.  407, 
gives  a  careless  and  inaccurate  note  on  this  place,  but  does  nothing  to  fix  its 
position. 

3  But  Howardstown  and  Adamstown  are  in  Coshmagh,  not  in  Small  County. 

*  Killavickleusty  in  the  vill.  of  Ball jhy  ward,  is  named  1594  (Inq.  62,  temp. 
Eliz.  ?  xKvii.). 

*  Crean  is  in  Glenogra,  not  far  from  Camus. 
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284.  TiTLLABRACKT  (31)« — A  parish  and  prebend  in  Coshmagli  and 
Small  County.  Tnllachbracc,^  1185  (charter  of  Magio);  also  1201* 
Tholabreg,  1802 ;  Tillabreaka  dedicated  to  St.  Melon,  May  5th,  1410. 
Qait  claim  to  Tnlachbrec,  1276  (B.B.L.,  p.  91) ;  Ger.  Fanyn  to  present 
a  fit  *'  person  "  to  church,  1317  (Mem.  R.).  In  1346  John  de  Bosworth 
was  parson  and  prebend.  John  Eyterward  succeeded,  1389  (Pat.  B.), 
Tillaghbrek,  1405  (Cal.  Papal  L.,  yi.,  pp.  35,  84,  460);  Tillabreaka, 
1410.  Culla  bpaice,  in  Bishopsland  (O'Donovan),  D.S.  (A),  47. 
Fabric — It  is  43^  feet  by  21^  feet.  West  end  and  parts  of  sides 
stood,  1840.  It  was  nearly  levelled  in  1901.  Tober  MullaDa,  or 
•*  Blunny's  Well,"  lies  near  it.  The  modem  I.C.  church  was  built, 
1819.  The  parish  contains  noteworthy  early  remains;  a  circle,  &c.,  in 
Eockbarton,  Grillagh  dolmen,  and  CahirguiUamore ;  the  Lough  Gur 
circles  lie  near  its  border. 

285.  Glenooba  (31). — Parish  in  Small  County.  In  1239  suit  of 
Manr  de  Londres  and  Abbey  of  May  as  to  two  knights'  fees  in  Glinogra 
(Cloee  B.),  Glynogre,  1291 ;  Manor  of  Glenogre,  with  Gathirgilmore, 
suit  at  Manor  Court  of  Glenogyr,  granted  to  its  burgesses  by  The.  f. 
Maurice,  who  d.  1298  (C.S.P.I.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  254) ;  Glinoge  dedicated  to 
St.  ^Nicholas,  Dec.  6,  1410.  5^eanno5pa,  Ogra,  a  man's  name 
(O'DonoTan).  Fabric — It  is  69  feet  by  21^^  feet.  The  east  window 
has  three  lights  of  various  heights.  The  west  end  had  a  narrow  slit 
12  feet  from  the  ground.  There  are  doors  in  either  sides  20  feet  from 
west,  and  a  window  in  each.  A  side  building,  29^  feet  by  18  feet, 
projects  to  south;  its  sides  are  down.  It  once  held  five  glebes, 
endowing  nine  chantries,  and  had  tombs  of  deLacys,  Boches,  Bourkes, 
O'Oradys,  and  Fitzgeralds.  Near  it  is  a  strong  castle  on  the  Camoge. 
Dctcripticn—J.  Grene  Barry,  B.S.A.I.,  xxr.,  p.  378,  with  view.* 

286.  KiLLOBATH  (31). — Same.    A  townland. 
The  following  Limerick  churches  are  unplaced : — 

287.  BALLTHOWHEGAnnr,  Dissert  de,'  1336.  Given  in  the  Limerick 
terriers  as  at  Carrigeen.  The  service  of  Ballyhoregna  was  at  Clonshire 
(B.B.L.,  p.  133).  Another  Ballyhorogane  adjoined  Cloghnetefoy 
(Cloghanadfoy),  D.S.  (A),  59. 

>  There  are  Tenien  of  TuUybracjr,  1698,  1766,  and  1785  (P.  B.  0. 1., 
Kg.  21,  24). 

>  See  alao  0.  8.  Sketches,  Go.  Limerick,  Koe.  9,  10. 

3  As  no  church  is  named,  I  hesitate  whether  to  give  it  a  place,  or  to  exclude  it. 
The  *'  Bissert "  inclinee  me  to  the  former  action. 
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289.  Rathofsroitb  Church  surrendered  by  KeynBham,  1237. 
Offargos  manor  covered  Clonagh  and  Eilscannell.  We  find  a 
Kylriodan,  with  Eathogonan,  and  a  Kyldonyll  in  it,  1452  (rental). 

290-296.  The  church  lands  of  Cealeonata,  Cealeonffi,  Cedlmorj 
CedlleonQly  CeMerumtirhpan,  Cedleodrigi^  and  Cdlpian^  are  named  in 
the  charter  of  Magio,  1 1 85.  The  fourth  is  certainly  a  church,  "  cell  of 
the  priest  Lapan."  The  first  three  may  have  been  near  Atheneasj 
(  ?  **  Athen  "  in  charter).  Ceallconill  is  with  Tulachbracci.  Cealoodid 
and  Cellpian  lay  towards  Imelachdregingi.  Ceall  Crumtirlapan  was 
between  Bruff  and  Corbali.  Their  identity  I  cannot  establish,  and 
do  not  care  to  suggest. 

297.  Ltsvvx  chapel,  named  with  Muycro  and  Browry,  1250 
(B.B.L.,  p.  73),  as  in  See  of  Limerick. 

298-299.  KiLCULATH  ap.  Lym.,  Mary,  widow  of  Odo  de  Bany, 
claimed  it  (Plea  R.  140  of  xvi  Ed.  II.,  m.  3),  and  KildondkM  (A, 
82  of  XXV  Ed  I.,  m.  15). 

300.  Dbokuolub  (elsewhere  Dromohibyle,  in  Mungret)**  benefices," 
perhaps  Temple  Mungret.     It  is  mentioned  in  B.B.L.,  e.g.  1204. 

Ths  Eastebit  Deaiteries. 

The  eastern  border  of  Limerick  is  covered  by  portions  of  tlie 
bishopricks  of  Killaloe,  Cashel,  and  Emly.  They  roughly  represent 
the  old  states  of  Ara,  Coonagh,  Uaithne,  Grian,  and  Aherloe.  The 
Strange  little  comer  of  Tipperary  Deanery,  at  Toughcluggin,  is  notice- 
able. The  parts  in  Emly  are  the  tribe-lands  of  the  Uaithe  Cliach,  sod 
the  Eoghanacht  of  Aine.  The  former  paid  to  Cashel  300  hogs,  300 
mantles,  and  100  milch  cows,  receiving  seven  steeds,  swords,  and 
drinking-horns ;  and  being  the  provincial  king's  chief  officers  of  tnut, 
they  received  from  the  Ardrigh  six  swords,  shields,  and  steeds.^  The 
Ui  Giarmhaic  chiefs  of  Aine  were  free  from  tribute.  The  king  of  Cashel 
claimed  the  forts  of  Aine,  Dun  Gair,  and  Loch  Ceann,  at  Lough  Our.' 
In  the  following  survey  we  go  southward  along  the  border  from  the 
Shannon  to  the  Galt^es. 


1  Book  of  Rights,  pp.  61,  71,  79. 
*  /*.,  67,  87,95. 
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Ik  ths  Diocesb  of  Eillalos.^ 

301.  Steadballt,  OHCA8rLscoirKELL(l). — Aparislim  Clunwilliam. 
At  its  fort  the  grandson  of  King  Brian  Bora  was  murdered  by  the 
Prince  of  Thomond,  1174.  William  deBurgo,  1201,  was  granted  five  fees 
in  theToth,  including  ''Castle  Canick"  (Castle  Coning).  <<  If  he  fortify 
the  castle,  and  we  desire  to  have  it/'  adds  King  John,  "  we  will  give 
him  a  reasonable  exchange  "  (Ware's  '*  Annals  ").     The  castle  played 
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The  North-Eastem  Deaneries. 

no  brilliant  part ;  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Braces,  1315  ;  into  those 
of  the  parliament,  1651' ;  and  of  William  of  Orange,  1690 ;  it  was  blown 
np  in  1691.     The  church  is  called  Idumyn,  1802  ;  Castleoonnell,  alias 


^  The  Latin  is,  of  coiine,  LaonensiB,  from  Molua,  or  Dalua,  a  Dalcassian  saint 
ol  the  eeYenth  century. 

>  ''Parte  parish  of  Stradballie  W.  Lord  Borke,  Barron  of  Castlecon,  Irish 
Papist.  The  manner  of  Castlecon,  both  Portcrussies,  Parcke,  SradbaUy,  and 
Bohirkeyle,  B  plough  lands  with  a  castle,  ffishinge  weares,  one  miU,  a  Courte  Barron 
aod  other  privileges."—''  Civil  Survey,"  1655,  p.  3  (Clanwilliam). 
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Stradbally,  oHm  Gapella  de  Fdom,  1615 ;  Idumyn,  alioi  Stradbally 
rectory,  impropriate  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  1633.  Donald  O'MuUyjn 
"vras  Vicar  of  Castra  Conayng,  1412.  ^i^ — The  I.  C.  church  is  on  the 
old  site,  as  shown  in  1657  (D.S.  (A),  2,  15). 

302.  Clooh  IsiAKn ( 1 ). — Same.  A  so-called  "friary,"  of  unknown 
identity,  on  an  islet  in  the  Shannon. 

303.  Ki£NB0OtsiFF(6). — ^A  parish.  Sjlmaooonaira,  1201;  Kilmac- 
congaruh,  1302;  Johan,  widow  of  J.  de  Bnrgo,  claimed  a  messuage,  lands 
and  woods  in  Kilmachegarf  Sym.,  1311  (Plea  &.,  Heliq.  Bepoit,  p.  63) ; 
Xillenegarve,  1633;  Eillicknegarraff,  1657;  Kilnegarruff  (Map, 
D.S.  (A),  3, 16;  Pet^,65,66).  It  is  there  shown  as  roofed.  Killgar- 
ruffe  and  Clonkeen  granted  to  S.  Molyneux,  Oct.,  1666  (Act  Sett); 
O'Donoyan  renders  it  CiUinnan5ap5,^  hut  it  is  evidently  called  after 
a  founder — '*  Maccon  Garhh.'*  Ft^rie — ^It  stands  on  a  little  stream. 
It  is  36^  feet  hy  22^  feet.  The  east  end  fell  before  1840.  South 
window,  with  trefoil-headed  light  and  oblong  splay  ;  it  is  of  grit-«tone 
inside,  and  limestone  outside.  The  west  end  has  a  round-headed 
light  and  a  bell-chamber,  with  an  ogee-head  cut  in  one  stone.  The 
walls,  16  feet  by  3  feet.  It  is  a  fifteenth-century  building  (O.S.L,  9, 
p.  25,  and  sketch  No.  15). 

Iir  THE   BlOCESB  OF   EmLT — DSAXXRT   OF   OwHXT. 

304.  Abixgdok,  on  Abbbtownet  (14). — ^A  monastery  and  parish  in 
Owneybeg.  The  district  is  U ai cneclia6, 914  and  1 107 ;  yariant  forms— 
Wetheney,  Wodeny,  or  aspirated  as  Huheny,  Huerthem,  and  Owney. 
Theobald  f .  Walter,  the  Butler  of  Ireland,  granted  a  charter  to  the 
monks  of  Woden  before  1 1 99.  He  grants  Wodeny  O'Cathelan,  Woden j 
Oifflian,  Widenifidenuide.  The  town  of  Glonkean^  from  the  water  of 
Molkeme,  Buttium,  near  Xarkenlis,  &c.,  '*  For  the  souls  of  Henry  and 
Eichard«  Kings  of  England,  John,  Earl  of  Morton,  Hubert,  my  brother, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Henry  Walter,  and  MatUda,  my  parents, 
Matilda,  my  wife,  and  all  my  antecessors  and  successors."  It  was 
enrolled  in  1544.  (Full  copy  MSS.,  T.C.D..  F.  4.  22,  p.  24.^  The 
charter  of  W.  deBraose  granting  to  Theo.  Walter,  Eurimum  (Ormond) 
Areth  Wetheni,  Wetheni  hokathelan  and  Wetheni  hoiffeman,  1201. 
(Facsimile  N.M.I.,  vol.  ii.,  No.  Ixvii.),  Huhene.  1199  (C.SJP.I.,  No.  9. 

1 1  may  note  the  curious  phonetic,  **  Imelachyuor,"  1272  (Pipe  Boll,  Xo.  6; :  and 
•*  ImeUghywar '*  (ImeloC  luboip)  in  Piea  BoU  134  of  zir  Ed.  II.,  1321,  m.  S. 
The  ecclesiastical  Latin  name  is,  dt  conne,  ImeUcensis. 
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496).  The  abbey  was  peopled  with  monks  from  SavignaCy  1 206 ;  burned 
in  1342;^  in  1660,  by  O'Carroll;  and  in  1647,  by  troops  of  Lord 
Inchiqnin,  when  it  was  stormed.  The  last  abbot  was  John  O'Mulrian, 
1565, 69  and 94  (C.S.P.L);  Uaitne,  1 199  to  1287  (Wars of  Torlough)  ; 
Uaieme  ui  TTlaolpian,  1452  and  1685  (A.F.M.);  Woney  O'Mulrian, 
1586  (Peyton,  p.  263).  Granted  to  the  Walsh  family.'  Abbey  Own- 
thneybeg^  1667  (D.8.  (A),  29 ;  Petty,  66).  Fdbr%e—Th\A  fine  abbey 
was  levelled  by  certain  vandals  to  build  Abingdon  House.  There  is 
a  sketch  by  Thomas  Dyneley,  e,  1680.*  It  was  a  noble  cruciform 
church,  with  lofty  gables,  and  the  usual  heavy  square  tower  at  the 
intersection.  The  south  transept  had  a  high  triple  window,  with  a 
round  light  overhead,  and  had  buttresses  at  the  angles,  and  two  pointed 
windows  in  its  west  wall.  To  the  north  lay  the  domestic  buildings  of 
which  the  Walshes'  little  chapel  is  recognisable.  Dineley  adds  that 
*'  the  ruin  is  worthy  the  sight  of  the  curious  " ;  at  the  west  end  was  a 
small  unroofed  chapel  with  the  Walsh  tomb,  1618  (still  well  preserved) ; 
Dulamus  Barry's  tomb,  1633  (still  extant),  which  stood  in  a  chapel  in 
the  north  transept,  "  to  the  left  as  you  went  up  to  the  altar  of  the 
abbatial  church."  William  Eiian's  (Mulryan's)  monument,  1632,  was 
to  the  right  of  the  altar ;  and  to  the  left,  a  double  recess  with  trefoil 
arches  and  an  ornamental  hood,  topped  by  a  rose.  I  found  the  Walsh 
chapel  with  two  compartments  (20  feet  4  inches  by  19  feet  10  inches, 
and  19^  feet  by  14  feet;  the  walls,  16  feet  by  3^  feet).  The  long 
foundations  of  the  church  barely  rose  over  the  field,  and  some  great 
masses  of  masonry  remained  in  the  cemetery,  which  covers  the  site  of 
the  east  end  of  the  building.  The  bridge  has  a  tablet  of  EUice,  widow 
of  Sir  Edmond  Walshe.  i)M«rf]p^ton«— Bineley,  1680,  in  R.S.A.I., 
vol.  vi.,  K.S.,  p.  278,  derives  the  name  as  corrupt  for  **  Antony 
Abbey."  The  monuments  of  Dulamus  Barry,  1633;  and  Mac  David 
Barry,  1766,  by  J.  Grene  Barry,  ♦i.,  xxi.,  p.  60 ;  also  P.M.D.,  vol.  i., 
p.  436.    Lenihan's  ''  Limerick,"  p.  717,  for  Walsh  tomb. 

305.  Cappahahonka,  Kelleen  (6). — Same.  Site — ^A  children's 
burial-ground,  near  the  dolmen  of  Tuamanirvore  (W.  C.  Borlase, 
'*  Dolmens  of  Ireland,"  vol.  i.,  p.  46),  and  the  Clare  Eiver. 

*  Ann.  Nenaght. 

'  Peter  Walsh,  at  his  death  in  1576,  held  the  rectories  of  Woney,  EarkxnlUb, 
Ballynety,  Bajordan,  and  Charyelley,  in  Limerick,  and  eight  others  in  Carlow. 

>  Petty,  Map  29,  adds  to  the  description  that  in  1655,  **  There  is  an  abhey 
pan  whereof  is  thatoht,"  in  the  Manor  of  Abbey  Owthneybegg. 

« Phite  XII. 
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306.  GAXEAKBkKR,  KiLCEEV  (7). — Same.  Site — ^A  barial-groand 
on  the  Clare  River,  on  the  edge  of  Tipperary. 

307.  Balltnakube,  Ejlleek  (7). — TCillinnre,  1657  (Petty,  Maps). 
Site — A  burial-ground. 

308.  KriJEHAKKT  (15). — Same.  Site — ^A  burial-ground  on  Tover 
Hill. 

309.  Cellrath,  near  the  Mountain  of  Clare,  in  Ara  CHach. 
St.  Patrick,  c.  430,  desired  to  remain  '*  beside  Clar  at  the  rath  of 
Corbre  and  Broccan  "  ;  he  was  refused,  but  a  ceU  was  founded  there 
by  his  disciple,  Colman  (Trip.  Life,  p.  201).  Perhaps  at  Garranbane 
or  Cappanahonna ;  if  not,  even  at  the  southern  Kilratii  (363). 

310.  TvoGH  (15). — A  parish.  The  Manor  and  Castle  of  Toghe, 
ex  Grene,  which  had  been  lately  taken  from  robbers  called  "  theOolde^ 
children,"  were  granted  to  Thady  MacBrian,  of  Grene  Ogonagh,  1544 
(Fiant,  453).  Tohe  Ishegrene*  Rectory,  1553  (Inquis,);  TwogJi,1655 
(Petty  No.  66 ;  D.S.  (A),  30).'  Cuac,  a  district  (O'Donovan ;  but  he 
does  not  give  the  '^  Ishegrene  ").  It  was  united  to  Abingdon,  1776. 
Fahrie — The  east  gable,  18  feet  wide,  and  26  feet  of  the  sides,  stood  in 
1 840.  The  waUs,  1 2  feet  by  3  feet.  The  east  window  had  two  pointed 
lights,  but  the  shaft  was  gone.  A  side  wing  ran  south  from  the  gable, 
and  had  a  similar  window  (O.S.L.,  8,  p.  447).     Well  of  Toberbreedia. 

311.  GoKTAvnxA,  OR  KiLKACARBioEBir  (15) . — Same.  Site — A  burial- 
ground. 

312.  KiLMoiRE,  KiLvoBiA,  OE  Pallisbeo  (15). — Same.  Site— A. 
burial-ground. 

313.  DooN  (16). — A  parish  in  Coonagh.  The  ancient  Dun  bleipc. 
The  fort  is  still  extant.  Pintan,  son  of  Pipan,  was  granted  Dun 
Blesce,  c,  580,  and  there  founded  his  church.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Comgall.  The  prebend  of  Dunleisg,  with  Templebredon,  Greao,  and 
the  chapel  of  Liscormuke,  was  held  by  Rev.  Matthew  MacBryen  in 
1559  by  papal  provision  (Fiant,  84).  Sita — Canon  O'Hanlon  sap 
that  about  1855  an  old  church  stood  opposite  the  priest's  house,  near 
the  Convent  of  Mercy.  It  is  now  tilled  (^'  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  i., 
p.  45).  At  it  was  buried  Eamon  a  Chnoic  Ryan,  1690  (Fitz- 
gerald, i.,  p.  280).     (Map,  D.S.  (A),  55). 

1  i.e.,  of  Oola  ("Wide,  or  Oolde  "). 

'  Perhaps  Aos  Grene.    Asgrenftn  in  Peyton,  p.  241.     Tuogh  appears  in  reiy 
corrupt  forms,  e.ff.  Xoghexgrene  and  Zoghtezgrene. 

3  Killina  and  Eilmeale  (Petty,  Map  66  ;  D.S.  (A),  30)  are  names  in  thupaiuh. 
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314.  KiLMOTLAir  (16).— Same.  KiUmaline,  1655  (Petty,  66), 
8iU — It  has  a  well,  Tober  Eintan.  The-Baint's  day  was  Jan.  3  (Calendar 
of  Oengns). 

315.  XiLMOBE  (25). — Same.  It  fonns  a  spur  projecting  into 
Tuoghcluggin.     8iU — ^A  burial-gronnd. 

316.  Castletown,  Coonagh  (25). — A  parish  in  Coonagh,  named 
from  the  MacBriens'  Castle.  Fabric — It  is  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
49  feet  long;  the  walls  being  10  feet  by  3  feet.  The  east  window  has 
a  pointed  light  and  oblong  splay.  The  south  wall  has  a  slit  near  its 
east  end,  and  a  defaced  door ;  the  west  end  fell  before  1840  (O.S.L.  9, 
p.  430). 

317.  OoLA  (25).— A  parish.  Illa6  and  Uibla,  1285-7  (Wars 
of  Torlough).  Wlys  and  Wide  chapel,  in  deanery  of  Wethney,  1802. 
Nicholas  Fanning  was  granted  Owlys,  1542  (Eiant,  311);  Thady 
MacBrene,  of  TJllay,  chaplain,  1551  (Fiant,  881),  Owlo  all  repaired. 
In  deanery  of  Tipperary,  1615.  Site — The  church  was  in  the  grave- 
yard, near  the  railway,  and  was  levelled  before  1840.  Ulloe  Church 
ruins  stood  in  1826  (Fitzgerald,  i.,  p.  281). 

318.  TnoGH  Cluooin,  ob  Cluqqis  (24). — A  parish.  Tohtclogyn,  in 
Tipperaiy  Deanery,  1302;  Twogh  Cloigin  Church,  down,  1615; 
Cuac  an  Cluijin,  *  country  of  the  little  bell '  (O'Bonovan).  Site — It 
was  levelled  before  1840.  Tobemacruhauneeve,  *  the  well  of  the  Holy 
Cross,'  was  near  the  graveyard. 

319.  CLOirxBsir  (14). — A  parish  in  Clanwilliam.  It  has  been 
asserted  by  Lord  Dunraven  and  Miss  Stokes  that  it  was  the  ancient 
Cluain  cam  mooimoc,^  which  O'Donovan  placed  in  Eoghanacht  Caisil. 
O'Conor's  army  in  1135  came  to  Clonkeen  in  ships,*  according  to 
Dunraven  (Notes,  ii.,  pp.  113-115).  The  ''Annals''  make  it  plain, 
however,  that  0' Conor  made  first  an  extensive  raid  through  Limerick, 
and  not  merely  one  for  five  miles  from  the  Shannon  to  Clonkeen.  It 
i%  **  donkenyn  Chapel,  down,  in  Carkinlis  Deanery,"  1615.  Cluonkeen 
was  in  ruins,  1657  (D.S.  (A),  14).  What  early  records  of  this  very 
usual  name  refer  to  this  church  I  am  unable  to  decide.  Fabric — ^An 
interesting  little  Komanesque  oratory  of  the  late  eleventh  century.  It 
is  46  feet  by  17  feet  10  inches ;  the  walls,  14  feet  by  3  feet  10  inches, 
with  antss  at  each  comer.     The  east,  north,  and  two  south  lights  had 

^  The  Calendar  of  Oenghus  and  Leabhair  Breco,  p.  clxzzi  (ed.  Stokea),  tay,  '*  Mo 
Bimoe,  t.^.,  of  Cluain  Cftin  And,  in  Muntter,  t.^.,  of  Boss  Conaill,"  Deo.  10. 
*  The  stream  apparently  could  never  have  been  naTigable,  even  for  boats. 

m.  X.  A.  PBOC,  VOL.  XXT.,  BBC.  c]  [34] 
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jound-headed  splays  and  lights ;  the  south  ones  defacedi  and  the  east 
Teplaced  hy  two  pointed  lights.  The  west  door  is  of  three  recessed 
orders ;  the  arch  highly  decorated,  with  dog's-tooth  mouldings  and 
headings.^  Dssertptiom — Dunraven,  ii.,  p.  113,  and  Plate  cxix. 
Report  of  Boaid  of  Puhlic  Works,  1880-81,  p.  93 ;  hoth  illustrate  the 
doorway. 

320.  Gahsbcohiish  (14). — ^A  parish.     It  was  once  a  walled  town, 
with  four  castles,  and. the  ruins  of  a  ^'college."      A  fortified  gate 
stood  till  not  long  before  1826  (Fitzgerald,  i.,  285).   Carkynlys,  1259 
(Plea  R.) ;  Caeaipcinoliop,  1285-7  (Wars  of  Torlough),  when  its 
castle  was  stormed  and  burned  by  Torlough  O'Brien,  king  of  Thomond. 
He  ''faced  for  rampart-guarded  solid  stone  Cathair  cind  lioss."    In- 
quisitions about  persons  killed  in  this  raid  are  numerous.     They  are 
usually  described  as  '*  slain  at  Karkynlys  by  Terdeluach  Obreen,  and 
other  felons."      The  harbouring  of  the  Irish  by  de  Burgo,  of  Castle 
Gonnell,  and  the  abbot  of  Wetheney,  and  the  plundering  of  <'Kar- 
kenlys  Church,"  are  fully  recorded*  (Plea  R.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  126,  xviii 
Ed.  I.,  m.  31 ;   in  40,  p.   135,   &c.,   &c.).     Records  are  numerous. 
Xarkynglissi,  in  Wethney,  1302.     Murage  to  provost  and  bailiiEs  of 
'<  Catherkenlysche,  as  lying  on  the  marches,  with  the  Irish  rebels  on 
every  side  '*  (Close  R.).     King  Edward's  charter  is  preserved,  Nov.  9, 
1358;    Carkynlis    deanery,    1615.     The  rectories  of  Carkjnlishe, 
Killyvorly,  Rathiordan,  and  Cayrelly,  granted  to  Walter  Ap.  Howell, 
1552  (Fiants,  1020).     The  parishes  of  Caheroonlish,  Luddenbeg,  and 
Willestown  United,    1791   (L.M:.H.),     Fahric—T.  Dyneley  gives  a 
sketch  in  1680.     It  shows  a  ruined  wing,  with  five-stepped  hattle- 
tnents.    The  rest  had  a  cross-shaped  light  and  pointed  door,  and  a 
triple  window  of  oblong  lights.*    In  1840  a  fragment  of  the  east  end, 
12  feet  high  and  7  feet  long,  stood,  supported  by  a  vault.    The  I.  C. 
church  covered  the  rest  of  the  site.     MonumenU — GabbettandBonike. 
Theo.  Bourke  and  his  wife,  Slaney  Brien,  "  1441 "  {reete,   1641) ; 
mentioned  also  by  Dyneley ;  and  Annabel  Gould,  and  the  relatives  of 
John  MaunseU,  1662  (see  Fitzgerald,  i.,  p.  285). 


1  See  PUte  XIII. 

'  Mr.  Bartholomew,  **  official  of  Einly,*'  was  accuaed  of  having  preTent<d 
the  opoTiing  of  wills,  and  tampered  with  the  goods  of  deceased  persons.  Hs  took 
advantage  of  the  raid  to  take  8«.  from  Aney  and  2«.  from  Karkynlys,  when  the 
church  and  cemetery  were  broken.  Nic.  O'Dowertby  also  took  40  pence  from  the 
executors  of  Ade  WVgao,  and  2«.  from  said  church,  1287.    Plea  R.,  1289,  m.  10. 

'See  PUte  XII. 
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321.  Tbxpuoiihil  (14). — Same.  Temple  Migbill,  in  Clanwilliam, 
granted  to  John  Friend,  Oct.,  1666  (Act  Sett.).  iSt^tf— Foundations, 
60  feet  by  30  feet ;  in  a  burial-ground. 

322.  KiLLAyoHSB(14)« — Same.  Cillabotaip  in  Skahard.  SiU-^ 
A  children's  burial-ground. 

323.  KmcuBBT  (14). — Same.  Site — The  modem  E.  C.  church  was 
built  in  1820  on  the  old  site. 

324.  KiLLDTUBB  (14), — Same.  Cill  an  lubaip  (O'Donovan). 
Site — ^Many  human  bones  were  found  near  the  dry  well  of  Tober- 
molagga,  on  the  cultivated  land. 

325.  Cakbioparson,  ob  WiLLEsrowif  (14). — A  parish.  It  is  a 
reputed  Dominican  or  Franciscan  House;  "  William's  Chapel,"  with 
Karkynglisse,  in  Wethney,  1302;  Willestowne,  in  Emly,  1591 
(Valor);  Carrigparson,  or  Willestown,  Dec.  de  Carkinlis,  1615.  Its 
grants  are  almost  inseparable  from  Ballynambraher,  q,  v.  {infra,  329). 
Towrani,  or  Tooreen,  in  this  parish,  with  a  fishery  on  the  Cammoge, 
belonged  to  the  Franciscans  of  Ballynabrahur,  1586  (Peyton,  p.  255). 
Fabric — Only  6  feet  of  the  north  wall  stood  in  1840 ;  the  foundations 
were  35  feet  by  21  feet.     In  1655  it  had  a  detached  tower  and  spire. ^ 

326.  LuDDBNBSo'  (14). — A  parish.  Ath-coinn-Lodain,  1116  (Synod 
of  Bath  Breasail).  Lodone  andLodyn  Church,  1302.  Tho.  Norreys, 
B.  de  Clare,  Lord  of  Any,  and  others  seized  cattle,  &c.,  for  the  army 
camped  nearLodyn  to  resist  the  Scots  (under  the  Bruces),  1315  (Plea 
B.,  1317,  vol.  v.,  p.  27)  ;  Luddenbeg,  1591 ;  Ludden  Church,  down, 
1615  B.  LuiOin  (O'Donovan).  Fabric — The  east  wall,  24  feet  wide, 
with  32  feet  of  south,  and  28  feet  of  north,  waU,  10  feet  by  4  feet, 
stood  in  1840  ;  the  east  window  had  two  pointed  lights.  Fitzgerald 
mentions  rude  carvings  of  the  Crucifixion  in  1826  (vol.  i.,  p.  289), 
which  had  vanished  fourteen  years  later. 

327.  KiLOooLiN,  OK  EiLCTTLLBN  (14). — Same.  Kilcowlin,  1657 
(D.8.  (A),  26).     Sit^^A.  "  kyle  "  burial-ground. 

328.  BocHBSiowN  (23). — A  parish.  A  monastery  of  Dominicans, 
often  confused  with  Willestown  and  Balljrmwillin  (see  325,  336), 
or,  as  Archdall  says,  of  Carmelites  (Mon.  Hib.,  p.  432) ;  Bochestown, 
part  of  the  commandery  of  Aney,  1578  (Fiant,  3250) ;  Bochestown, 
formerly  part  of  Ballynumrare  parish,  1586  (Peyton);  Bochestown 
Church,  in  Caherkynlis  deanery,  1615;  Boachestown,  1655  (D.S.  (A) 

'  »66  Plate  Xll. 

s  R.  S.  A.  I.,  ri.,  N.S.  (1867),  p.  197.    The  view  alw  shows  the  oastle. 

[34»] 
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24,  Petty,  65) ;  l>aileanpoipci5  (O'Donovan).  Fehric^T^e  cliiirch 
w^s  remained,  1826  {Fitzgerald,  i.,  p.  291),  but  were  levelled  before 
1840.  Toberfaaird,  or  the  cold  well  near  it,  was  snppoaed  to  be 
coratiye,  if  not  holy.  It  was  closed  by  John  Croker,  1830  (O.8.L.,  8, 
p.  362).    For  grants,  see  Ballynambraher. 

329.  Balltvambbahbe,  ob  Ballhtgoola  (23). — Same.  A  Frandscan 
Friary,  near  Sixmilebridge,  founded  in  thirteenth  centnry  for  Con- 
ventual Franciscans  by  the  Clangibbon,  o^  the  north  bank  of  the 
Cammoge.  In  1544  ''  Monasterium  fratrum  juzta  Ballinbrah^  et 
monasterium  fratrum  de  Ballywilliam'*  were  granted  to  Thomas  Browne 
(MSB.,  T.C.D.,  F.  4, 25,  p.  304).  Grant  to  Rohertl^towa,  of  "the  site 
of  the  Friars  Minor  of  Loghger,  alioi  Ballynybraher,  and  of  the  Frian 
Minor,  of  Ballywillin,in  Conaght"  (Coonaght),  Feb.,  1544  (Fiant,  405). 
''  The  Abby  of  Friars,"  to  the  north  of  Lough  Gur,  1589  (Hardiman, 
Map  56),  granted  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1596  (MSS.,  T.C.D., 
F.  4,  25).  It  was  called  Ballynambraherbeg  to  distinguish  it  from 
Friarstown  {ante^  No.  57).  Site — Two  featureless  fragments  of  wall 
stood  near  the  river  in  1840. 

330.  Inch  St.  Laurence  (14). — A  parish  and  prebend.  Edmond 
Braynof ,  of  Emly,  appointed  canon  and  prebendary  of  Dysirt  Lauran,  in 
same,  with  thirty-eight  gold  florins  yearly,  1363  (Cal.  Papal  Petits.,  L, 
p.  469) ;  T.  Obroggy  got  the  living  of  Esterlawran  in  Emly,  1405  (Cal. 
Papal  Lett.,  vi.,  p.  34).  Ynsin  Laurence,  prebend,  1583 ;  St.  Lamence 
parish,  1615;  Isert,  or  Inshin,  Laurence,  1657  (D.  S.  (A),  23;  and 
Petty,  65);  Imp  an  Labpap  (so  O'Donovan,  but  really  t)ipeapc). 
Fabric — Part  of  one  end,  6  feet  high  and  long,  and  5i  feet  thick,  of 
large  stones,  stood  in  1840  near  St.  Laurence's  Well,  his  day  being 
August  10th. 

331.  Cahekelly  (23).— Parish.  Caherelny,  1296  (Plea  R.  24  of 
udv  Ed.  I.,  m.  4);  suit  of  N.  de  Interbei^  about  landfl  in 
"Ohatherelky"  (Caherelky),  1299  {ib.,  m.  17);  Katherelky,  in 
Wethny  deanery,  1302 ;  presentation  claimed  by  Almeric  de  Bello&go 
V.  Abbot  of  Wethney,  1323  (»^.,  144  of  xvii  Ed.  II.,  m.  9).  It  was 
claimed  by  the  latter  from  the  bishop  of  Emly  in  1342.  Oaherelne,  in 
Caherkynlis  deanery,  covered  with  thatch,  1615  (Map,  D.S.  (A),  22). 
Ca6aipeilli6e,  fort  of  Ailltheach,  so  O'Donovan,  with  no  cited 
authority,  and  most  doubtfully  (in  view  of  "elke");  others,  with 
equal  confidence  and  lack  of  record,  say  **Cathair  Ailbe,"  or  "Kill- 
cathair  Ailbe,"  from  St.  Ailbe,  of  Emly.  i^a^ru^— The  middle  gable 
and  sides  of  the  chancel  stood  in  1 840.  It  is  32  feet  by  20  feet ;  walla, 
20  feet  by  3  feet.      The  two  south  windows  had  large  pointed  lights 
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divided  by  mullions.  The  chancel-arch  was  pointed  and  of  well-cut 
limestone.  Founder,  traditionally  St.  Ailbe,  possibly  from  misunder* 
stood  name.  Montments. — Mathew  Heo,  1717 — a  curious  slab  (see 
P.M.D.,  u.,  p.  523) ;  and  the  vault  of  the  Fumells. 

832.  Eathjordak  (3). — ^A  parish.  Eathjordan,  in  Wethney 
and  Natherlaoh  deaneries,  1302;  Bathjourdan,  in  Eylkyllane  parish, 
1586  (Peyton,  p.  27) ;  Rathsherdan,  in  Owney  deanery,  1615  a,  or 
Caherkynlis  deanery,  1615  b  (Map,  1657,  D.S.  (A),  21);  Raepiupbam, 
Jordan's  Rath,  from  the  ancient  family  (O'Donovan).  Site — ^The 
building  levelled ;  the  Well  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Tober  £oin  Baiste, 
near  it. 

333.  Balltbrood^  (23). — A  parish.  Perhaps  the  chapel  of 
Bourewode,  in  Wethney,  1291 ;  Ballybrood  parish,  1657  (D.S.  (A), 
20;  and  Petty,  66),  granted  to  J.  Maunsell,  1667  (Act  Sett.). 
Fabric — ^A  small  portion  of  the  east  end  stood  in  1840.  The  I.  C. 
church  was  built,  1807;  burned  by  Eockites,  1822;  and  rebuilt, 
1823.  Mr.  E.  B.  Fennessy,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  J.  Grene  Barry,  says 
that  the  old  church  was  an  oblong  heap,  like  that  at  Milltown. 

334.  DsoHKEEN  (24). — ^A  parish.  Dronchyn,  near  Cathery  Bathe- 
lach,  ante  1250  (B.B.L.,  p.  105).  Drumkeen  belonged  to  Nic.  de 
Interberg,  value  80  m.  (Fitzgerald,  ii.,  p.  397,  from  Plea  E.) ;  suit  of 
Paul  de  Hynderberge  and  Jo.  Harold  about  Drumkeyn,  taken  into  the 
king*s  hands,  1323  (Plea  E.  142  of  xiv  Ed.  II.,  m.  27  ;  and  149  of  zvii 
Ed.  II.).  Fabric — It  stands  on  high  ground;  the  east  gable,  17  feet 
3  inches  wide,  and  21  feet  of  side  wall,  10  feet  by  2}  feet,  stand.  Eude 
east  window,  with  flat  arch.  A  tablet  records  its  repair  in  1717  by 
Bev.  Eichard  Burg  (1693  to  1717),  Lord  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  as  his 
burial-place  (Fitzgerald,  i.,  p.  284 ;  O.S.L.,  8,  p.  396) ;  Tobereendoney 
Well  is  half  a  mile  from  the  church. 

The  DEANvaY  of  Gblan,  ob  Grsak, 

335.  AoLisHCOKXicK,  OB  Ballts^boallt  (24). — A  parish  in  Clan- 
William,  Goonagh  and  Small  County.  The  chapel  of  Ly scormuck,  1291, 
Liscormyg,  1302,  held  with  Gryen  andTuath  Clugin,  1558  (Fiant,  84); 
Aglishcormick  and  Eglishcormick,  1657  (D.S.  (A),  20 ;  and  Petty,  66, 
67) ;  Qneaslaip,  (O'Donovan).  Site — ^There  ijre  no  remains,  save  the 
glebe  of  Ballynegally. 

^  Killinouaiy,  on  east  border  of  Dromkeen  and  Kitti  Ilie,  or  Kiltalee,  in  Egliah- 
cormick,  and  Kilcagh,  on  the  north  border  of  Ballybrood  (D.S.  (A),  20 ;  Petty,  S7), 
in  1667,  may  be  church  sites,  but  there  is  no  definite  proof* 
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336.  MiLLTowir,  ob  BALLYWULLnr  (24). — Same.  InCoonagh.  Itis 
said  to  haye  been  founded  for  Carmelites  by  Nellan  O'Molloy  (Mod. 
Hib.,  p.  432).  Dyneley  sketched  its  ruins  in  1680.  They  were  then  a 
low,  central  tower,  with  double  lights  and  comer  pinnacles  partly 
broken.  A  wing  (perhaps  to  west)  has  in  its  gable  a  double  light 
oyer  an  elaborate  doorway.  Loug  walls  extend  to  a  gate  on  the 
right  (?  south)  ;  and  across  a  cloister  garth,  or  yard,  is  seen  a  parallel 
wing,  with  gables.  AH,  eyen  then,  was  greatly  broken.^  Eyea  in 
1840  one  old  man  alone  remembered  its  ruined  walls  in  an  untilled 
patch  of  ground.  Mr.  E.  B,  Fennessy  describes  the  site  as  a  nth- 
like  mound,  150  feet  by  21  feet,  used  for  burial  till  1890,  when 
the  rough  tombstones  and  the  surrounding  walls  were  removed  to 
build,  fences. 

337.  Greak,  or  Pallas  Grean'  (24). — A  parish  in  Coonagh.  Grisn, 
in  Aradhac,  e.  460  (**Trip.  Life,"  p.  203);  Spian,*  914  (A.F.M.);  Gren 
manor  granted  to  the  Bishop  of  Emly,  1216;  granted  to  Maurice 
Fitzgerald,  the  justiciary,  1233,  and  a  fair  established,  1234  (C.S.P.1.| 
962,  715,  2045,  2183);  Grena  church  and  deanery,  1302.  Agnes  de 
Yalence  was  depriyed  of  Estgrene,  worth  10«.,  by  Tatheg  O'Brien,  hut 
got  damages  from  T.  declare  in  1287  (Mem.  K.,  1306).  In  1318,6alfrid 
Harold,  rector  of  Grene,  rescued  a  prisoner,  and  was  tried  for  it  (Plea 
R.  123  of  xi  Ed.  II.,  m.  34) ;  and  John,  Earl  of  Kildare,  called  on  the 
Abbot  of  Wethney  to  appoint  a  proper  parson  to  the  yacant  church 
(li,,  m.  18).  Greane,  1586  (Peyton,  p.  1) ;  Green  church,  down, 
chancel  repaired,  1615.  5P^^^)  ^^  Qep5pene,  people  of  Orene 
(0*Donoyan).  Site — The  modem  I.  C.  church  is  on  the  old  site. 
Thomas  Dyneley,  in  1680,  giyes  a  yiew  of  the  church.*  He  shoVsa 
nearly  leyelled  wing,  with  a  round-headed  door,  and  double-light 
window  in  the  low  side  wall ;  to  the  right  is  the  chancel,  in  repair ; 
near  the  west  end  is  a  north  door,  with  a  pointed  arch,  and  ornate  hood 

1  Plate  XIII. 

>  There  is  a  well,  Tobemarughilla,  and  an  alleged  grayeyard  sear  liniieUl 
House  (O.S.,  24). 

3  For  the  legendary  '<  Grian  of  the  hright  cheeks  "  (a  suspiciously  adar  heroine) 
and  the  wild  legend  of  the  sons  of  Conall  and  their  transformation  hy  her  into 
hadgers,  see  Dr.  Joyce's  '*  Irish  Names  of  Places,"  Part  II.,  chap,  zi^.i  p.  242. 
Her  sidh,  or  fairy  fort,  is  known  as  Seefin,  whence  <'  Pallas,'*  usually  understood 
as  *'  fairy  fort"  among  the  peasantry.  The  hill  of  Grian  was  at  fint  called 
'*  Cnoc  ne  Guradh,"  or  '  champions*  hill.' 

*  Plate  XII. 
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and  buttress,  with  crocketed  finials ;  next  this  are  a  stepped  buttress 
and  two-light  window,  a  cross-like  slit,  and  a  narrow  slit  near  the 
east  end.^ 

338.  Ballinaclogh  (24). — A  parish.  Ballenecloighe,  an  appur- 
tenance of  Aney  Hospital,  1577  (Fiants,  3250);  Ballynecloghy,  1601 
(»*.,  6487).  baile  ne  Cloi6e,  Stonestown  (O'Donovan).  Site — 
Some  fragments  of  wall,  12  feet  by  4  feet,  stood  in  the  graveyard  in 
1840.     [Clonbonge,  130i2,  or  Cloughboen,  1615a.] 
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The  South-eastern  Deaneries. 


339.  Tbmplesbkdok  (30).— A  parish  in  Coonagh.  Kerrygynnois,  or 
Templibryden,  held  with.Tuathdugin,  1659  (Fiants,  84);  Temple- 
brydan,  1568  (ti^.,  1258).  Granted  with  Aney,  Ballenloghey,  Kil- 
kellan,  or  Eilfelan,  Owla,  or  Olence,  Downealong,  &c.,  to  W.  Neave, 
in  trust,  1703  (Pat.  R.);  CeampuU  ui  6piSt)ean,  the  O'Bredons' 
church  (O'Donovan).    Fabric^lt  was  58  feet  by  24  feet;  the  east 

1B.8.A.1.,  Tol.  Y.,  N.S.  (1864-6),  p.  288.  He  also  notes  "a  town  called 
PalUee,  remarkable  for  a  neat  mounf^  anciently  a  Dane's  fort,  and  upon  which 
hath  bin  also  anciently  a  castle." 
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part  of  south  wall,  14  feet  long,  and  9  feet  by  3^  feet  of  old-lookiiig 
masonry,  stood  in  1840  (O.S.L.,  8,  p.  122). 

340.  Keltbelt  (33).— Parish  in  Goonagh  and  Small  Ooonty. 
St,  Patrick,  with  his  disciples  Muin  and  Lommchu,  came  to  Tedd, 
where  Lommchu  founded  Cell  Tidil  Church  at  the  saint's  desire, 
e.  450  ("Trip.  Life,"  p.  204).  It  is  a  reputed  templary.  In  1821 
K.  and  Juliana  de  Lees  claimed  dower  on  Kiltyle,  or  Kyltyl,  from 
John  Ulf  (Plea  R.  138  of  xiv  Ed.  II.,  m.  78,  and  several  other 
entries).  In  1324  Lucas  and  Agnes  de  Netterville  made  similsr 
claims  {ib.,  38  of  xviii,  m.  9).  In  1325  William  Bole  was  vicar  of 
Kyltyle  (Mem.  R.,  voU  xxiv.,  p.  290).  S%U—T)ib  modem  E.  C. 
church  stood  on  the  old  site  in  1826.  It  was  a  reputed  templaxy 
(Fitzgerald  i.,  p.  282). 

341.  Balliklovoh  (32).— A  parish  in  Coonagh.  In  1289,  W.,  hishop 
of  Emly,  who  had  mortgaged  the  farm  to  Lucca  merchants,  stajed  at 
the  church  of  Balliiogo  when  the  sheriff  seized  all  his  horses  and 
twenty  plough  oxen  (C.8.P.I.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  260).  Balylogh,  in  Grene 
Deanery,  1302  ;  Ballynlocha,  1558  (Fiants,  84),  and  Ballyenlogh,  1568 
(»2.,  1258)  ;  Balleinlogh,  or  Ballelogh,  in  Grene,  1615  ;  Ballen- 
loghy,  united  with  Aney  parish.  The  glebe  of  Ballinlogh  is  called 
Gorteglish  in  the  trustee  maps,  1688  (No.  17).  baileanlo^a 
(O'Donovan).  Site — It  was  on  low  ground,  probably  once  a  lake.  It 
had  nearly  disappeared  in  1840.  It  was  55 J  feet  by  21  feet;  wall% 
3  feet  thick.  The  well  was  Toberbrighde.  A  mile  south  of  the 
church  stands  a  dolmen  on  Cromwell  Hill;^  not  named,  as  the  people 
say,  after  the  Protector,  but  an  old  mediieval  name,  Cromglin. 

The  Deakebt  op  Ankt. 

342.  Balldtabd,  ob  Cahebhu880c(32). — A  parish  in  Small  CoudIt 
at  Herbertstown.  Catherussoc,  1251  (Plea  R.  xxxvi  Hen.  UL); 
Cathyr  Hussoc,  held  by  late  Thomas  de  Clare,  1287  (C.S.P.I.,p.  204); 
Catherussoc,  in  Grene,  1302.  In  1325  Cathyryasok  was  held  bj 
PhiUp  de  Ade  (Plea  R.  127  of  xiii  Ed.  II.,  m.  3).  Grant,  of  1641,  of 
Kayroomey,  Eayrfussoke,  Eylcalane,  and.  other  church  livings  to 
Nic.  Fannynge  (Fiants,  311).  Lease  of  Kairefussock  and  others  as 
above,  the  appurtenances  of  Aney  Commandery  to  W.  Apsley,  1578 
(f^.,  3250);  Ballynarde,  or  Ballynamrare,  1586  (Peyton,  p.  16). 
Caheifuishag  or  Bailinard  Church  uncovered,  1615  b.     The  tithes  of 

1  PuUy  described  by  W.  C.  Borlaae,  **  DolmeM  of  Ireland,"  i.,  p.  49. 
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Ballynard,  or  Gaherflssoge,  granted  with  Cahercomey,  Kilcullon,  and 
Kilfraah  to  W.  Neave,  1703  (Pat.  E.).  The  name  is  said  to  mean 
'*  weasel's  fort,"  Cacaip  peapoi^e.  Site — It  stood  on  a  hill,  and 
was  only  remembered  as  <<the  old  abbey"  in  1840,  being  then 
entirely  leyelled  (O.S.L.,  8,  p.  131). 

343.  Gahbrcobkbt  (28  &  32).— A,  parish.  Cathercomii  Grange, 
1 185  (Charter  of  Magio)  ;  Kathercomy,  1260  (Plea  B.,  xlv  Hen.  III., 
m.  8);  Cathercomy,  in  Orene,  1302.  It  was  held  by  Ric.  de  Glare, 
James  de  Gannteton,  Bic.  de  Bally,  and  Peter  Lengleys,  1318  (PleaB. 
117  of  zl  Ed.  II.,  m.  6 ;  and  lieliq.  Bepert.,  p.  116) ;  Gahercumyde, 
1539  ;  Gahercomy  Ghurch  uncoyered;  chancel  down,  1615  b,  Cataip 
Coipne,  Gome's  fort  (O'Donovan).  i8»Ytf— Modem  I,  G.  church  on 
site.    Monument— To  Ed.  Groker,  aged  70;  died,  1723.^ 

344.  KiLCULLAKE  (32). — A  parish.  '<Magnahengi,  from  the  ford 
of  Scivil  towards  to  the  east,  with  the  whole  marsh  to  Eilkilin 
and  KealkQlin  itself,"  1185  (Gharter  of  Magio);  KilcaUane,  1578 
(Fiants,  3250) ;  Kylkyllane,  1686  (Peyton,  p.  27) ;  grant  of  Kilkellan 
toEdwaid  Browne,  1607  (Patent  B.) ;  Cill^aeiam,  Gathlan's  Ghurch, 
locally  KilkiUaun  (O'Donovan).  •  Fabric — It  has  a  nave  and  chancel,. 
33  feet  by  20  feet,  and  18^  feet  by  12  feet  10  inches;  walls,  10  feet 
by  3  feet;  east  end  down;  all  features  defaced;  choir  arch  pointed, 
11 J  feet  high,  7  feet  10  inches  wide.  (O.8.L.,  8,  p.  68).  It  is  shown 
with  one  gable  and  roofless,  1657  (D.8.A.,  38 ;  Petty,  68). 

345.  Ghapxl  of  Nalbcbt,  with  Eilkillane,  1291 ;  Gap.  Nalhinch, 
with  Gathirussok,  1302  :  see  {infra^  367)  Gellmalaich. 

346.  Ballikamona  (32). — A  parish.  Sweetman  identifles  it  with 
Ghapel  Mora  (Moortown),  1302.  Suit  of  Ed.  and  Juliana  Berkeley 
and  Tho.  0  Turdilly  for  dower  on  Moreton  prope  Any,  the  property  of 
Walter  de  Bonevile,  1327  (Mem.  B.,  i  Ed.  III.,  m.  10);  Moreton 
Bectory,  with  Anee  Gommandery,  1578  (Fiants,  3250) ;  Morestown, 
or  Ballymoneyny,  1607;  Moretown,  1616;  Ballinemony  (D.S.A.,  39). 
There  is  a  Bosconodstown  or  Moortown  in  Gonnello,  1 703  (Patent  B.). 
/li^rt^— The  church  and  castle  stood  in  1827.  (Fitzgerald,  i.,  p,  306.) 
There  is  a  stone  circle  not  far  to  the  east  of  the  church. 

347.  An£T,  OB  Kmockanet  (32  &  40). — A  parish.  A  battle  of  the 
Aradha  and  Ui  Fidgeinte  at  Aine,'  666  (A.F.M.).    It  was  said  to  be 

^P.H.D.,  vol.  i.,  p.  487. 

'Cormao  mao  CuiUenan,  in  a  poem,  ante  902,  lays  that  Conal  Eachluath,  a.d. 
377 »  held  Aine,  Drum  Corunoid,  Dun  Gar  (Lough  Our),  Cashel,  Maig,  and  Dun- 
i  (Fort  on  Old  Head  of  Einsale). 
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named  from  Aine,  a  famous  banshee^  (O'Donovan).  An  AaguBtinian 
priory  was  founded  by  John  f .  Robert,  1 1 90-1 200.  In  .1 226  Geffry  de 
Mariscis  was  granted  an  eight-day  fair  on  his  manor  of  Anya 
(C.S.P.I.,  No.  1416).  The  prior  of  Lanthony  claimed  the  advowaon 
of  Anye  (t^.,  No.  1555).  It  was  xeserred  for  the  dower  of  Alienor, 
the  queen  consort,  1253  {ih.,  No.  271).  Tho.  de  Clare  exchanged  the 
manor  of  Bleburg,  in  England,  for  Any  with  Warin  de  Bassingboni, 
1278  (f^.,  141).  In  1356  Eichaid  Chaumberlayn  was  ricar  of  Any 
(Pat.  R.).  In  1309  Robert  Bagod  had  a  suit  with  John  Dun  for 
repair  and  maintenance  (Blea  R.  Report.,  pp.  40,  60). .  An  Inquisition 
of  1413  finds  that  Any  Barony  was  worth  10  m.  It  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  late  Earl  of  Ormond  by  exchange  of  W.  de  Clifford, 
knight,  and  was  violently  occupied  by  David  f .  Maurice,  knight,  and 
then  by  Lord  Thomas  le  Botill^r,  Prior  of  (St.  John  of)  Jerusalem. 
The  manor,  in  1666,  paid  £46  4«.  '*  in  old  money  called  haulface " 
There  are  two  elaborate  maps  showing  Any  town  with  the  church 
and  two  castles  in  1667  (D.S.(A.),  31  and  33).*  FaMih~lt  is  said 
to  date  from  1400.  The  chancel  undertaken  by  Sir  Tho.  Browne, 
1616.  The  nave  was  then  roofed.  It  was  in  good  repair,  1840. 
The  R.  C.  church  was  built  1836. 

348.  New  Chtoch,  LotroH  Gur  (32).— Same.  The  place  is  called 
5aip,  ante  900  (Book  of  Rights).  It  is  remarkable  for  great  stone 
circles,  cromlechs,  pillars,  and  fort  sites.'  There  are  two  castles.  The 
grange  of  Loc  Geir,  which  belongs  to  the  vill.  of  Locgeir,  with  a  moiety 
of  the  Island  ofDungeir,  1186  (Charter  of  Magio);  Loych  Gir,  1287. 

^  In  the  Colloquy  (SiWa  Gadelica,  ii.,  p.  226)  the  place  is  '<  Sid  Eogabul,  or 
Knoo  Aine.'*  The  banahee,  by  biting  off  the  ear  of  her  too  ardent  wooer,  Olioll, 
''  Glum,"  gave  him  his  nickname,  "bare  ear."  Bunches  of  hay  and  straw  axe  (or 
were)  carried  on  poles  in  her  honour  round  Knockaney  Hill,  and  to  the  little  mound 
on  its  summit.  The  O'Briens,  Dillanes,  Creeds,  Laffans,  O'Deas,  and  Fitigenlds 
of  the  district  claim  her  as  an  ancestress  {Sevue  Celtiqw^  It.,  pp.  188,  189).  The 
meadow-sweet  is  her  favourite  flower. 

*  Aine  is  identified  as  Cam  Feradaigh  in  Bolls  £d.  of  "  Chronicum  Sootonun," 
pp.  81,  117,  143., 

3  The  folk-lore  of  this  lake  is  of  exceptional  interest ;  see  C.  6.,  i^mtf 
Celtique,  iv.,  p.  188.  The  dolmens  and  circles  are  described  by  Rev.  Mr'.  Lpch, 
in  Cork  Hist,  and  Arch.  Joumtd,  i.,  p.  296.  Beaufort,  in  Trsns.  R.I.A.,  !▼•« 
p.  138.  Borlase,  in  **  Dohnens  of  Ireland,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  47-49.  Gentlensn's 
Magazine  (reprinte),  ii.,  119  (».*.  1893,  pp.  105-112).  Twiss's  "Tour  in 
Ireland"  (1776).  Fitzgerald  and  Macgregor's  "  History  of  Limerick,"  vol.  i., 
p.  298.  T.  Crofton  Croker,  "  South  of  Munster,"  1824,  p.  68,  barely  alladas  to 
them. 
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FMrte^-The  New  Ghnrcli  is  a  late  fifteenth-century  building.  Temple 
Nna,  56^  feet  hj  2\^  feet;  walls,  12  feet  by  4  feet.  The  east  window 
has  a  round-headed  splay  and  double  light.  In  the  south  is  a 
window  with  oblong  splay  and  round-headed  light.  The  west  end  has 
a  window-slit  and  bell-chamber  (O.S.L.,  9,  p.  230).  It  is  usually 
stated  that  it  was  <' founded  by  Eachel,  widow  of  Henry,  Earl  of 
Batb,"  1679 ;  but  the  chapel  is  shown  in  the  map  of  1590  (probably 
by  Jobson ;  it  is  56  of  the  Hardiman  set,  T.C.D.).  Lady  Bath,  how- 
ever, gave  "a  vestment,  a  rich  pulpitt-cloth,  siLrer  chalice,  plate, 
bible,  and  service  book"  to  her  <'  chapel  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland," 
1679.  Dyneley,  in  1680,  shows  it  in  his  view  of  Lough  Gur.  It 
there  has  the  bell-chamber  shown  as  at  present.*  Deseription — 
K.SA.I.,  xauriii.,  p.  194 ;  view,  p.  195,  by  J.  Grene  Barry ;  also 
Fitzgerald's  **  History,"  i.,  p.  311. 

849.  Balukagalliach  (40). — Same.  South  of  Lough  Gur. 
<'  Manister  na  Galliach  juxta  Aney,"  or  NunstoWn,  usually  confused 
with  '' Monastemagnlliach  in  Oconyll."  See  section  134,  supra.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Fitzgibbons  for  Augustinian 
nuns.  8iU — Only  a  little  fragment  of  wall,  14  feet  high,  9  feet  long, 
and  8^  feet  thick,  stood  in  1 840 ;  the  foundations  showed  it  to  be  a 
very  small  building. 

850.  Eathakkt  (40). — Same.  Bathcanny,  in  Any  Manor,  1287 
(Inq.  of  T.  de  Clare).  Suit  of  Bic.  de  Clare  and  Bob.  Bagod  as  to 
whether  Thomas,  Bichard's  father,  held  land  in  Bathtany  from 
Ingram  de  Fokermound.  (Mem.  B.,  vol.  ii.,  m.  83).  Bobert  Bagot 
of  Bathtany  had  granted  it  to  Ingram  (Flea  B.  154  of  xix  Ed.  II., 
m.  7).     SiU — ^A  burial-ground. 

851.  Kbtocksevtbt. — Same.  Not  marked  on  1840  map.  It  had 
a  burial-place,  with  thirty  stone-lined  graves  (B.S.A.I.,  xxx., 
p.  374).« 

852.  BAoeoTSiowK  (40). — Same.  Gerald,  Earl  of  Desmond,  held 
Baggotstown,  1583  (Inq.  11);  Ballyvogodicke,  Ballinvogodock,  or 
Bogodestown,  1586  (Feyton,  p.  11).     Site— A  burial-ground. 

353.  Hospital  (32). — A  parish.  The  Hospital  of  Aney  was 
founded  by  Geffry  fitz  Maurice,  or  Geffry  de  Mariscis,  1215-1226,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.      Becords  are  numerous ;   whence 

1B.8.A.I.,  vol.  vi.,  N.8.  (1867),  pp.  194,  196. 

'  There  ii  another  Knocksentry  in  Clanwilliam,  0.8.  6. 
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we  learn  that  it  had  a  preceptor,  provost,  chamberlain,  cook,  free 
seryants,  hayward,  &o.  Curious  grants  of  board  and  lodging, 
1335-1349  (Mon.  Hib.,  Arcbdall,  p.  4).  In  1311  the  prior  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  impleaded  B.  de  Clare  for 
imprisoning  his  friar,  Adam,  an  Irishman  (Flea  B.,  iv  Ed.  II.,  m.  21). 
John  Thome  was  the  preceptor,  1365-9 ;  he  contested  the  right  of  W., 
Bishop  of  Emly,  to  make  visitation  of  the  House  or  Hospital  of  Aney 
(Cal.  Papal  L.,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  15, 52).  In  1541  Eneas  0*Heffeman,  the 
last  preceptor,  waamade  Bishop  of  Emly,  and  the  Hospital  dissolved 
(Plants,  212-285).  In  1566  it  was  leased  with  its  rectories  of  Ane, 
Moreton,  Ballymon(a),  BalUnlough,  Eilkallan,  Carecome,  BaUynaide, 
Broo,  Bocbestown,  Enocklong,  and  Templebridan  to  John  Cockerbam. 
In  1578  the  commandery  of  Anee,  late  Hospital  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  was  granted  to  W.  Apsley,  with  the  rectories  of 
Ballenedoighe,  Loinge,  Kilfrussce,  Eayrecomey,  Kairefussock,  Kil- 
collane,  Moreton,  Owlys,  Browe,  Camowrie,  Bochistown,  Bathronan, 
and  Mortellstown,  with  their  lands  (Fiants,  3250)  ;  Oippit)eaV 
(O'Donovan).  Fabric — The  ** abbey"  stood  in  the  village;  the  charch 
was  86  feet  by  21  feet  9  inches,  and  had  two  windows  in  the  east  end- 
one  pointed,  and  one  defaced.  There  were  five  defaced  windows  in  the 
south  wall,  and  doors  in  each  side  at  20  feet  from  the  west  end. 
The  walls  were  22  feet  by  5  feet ;  part  of  the  belfry  tower  stands 
at  the  west  end.  It  was  as  broad  as  the  church,  and  10  feet  deep, 
with  two  vaulted  floors,  being  30  feet  high  to  the  south,  and  10 
feet  to  the  east.  There  was  an  effigy  of  a  knight,  7  feet  long,  supposed 
to  be  the  founder  (O.S.L.,  8,  p.  322). 

354.  Kjijkubh  (40).— A  parish.  Kilfroys,  1287  (Inq.  of  T.  de 
Clare) ;  Kilfrussce  in  Grene  Deanery,  1302 ;  Jacob.  Stak  robbed  Kilfrosse 
Church,  1318  (Plea  B.  123  of  xi  Ed.  II.,  m,  34);  Kylfrushe,  1586 
(Peyton,  p.  14) ;  Killfruishe,  down,  1615;  Cilippuip  (O'Donovao). 
Site — It  was  known  in  1 840 ;  and  some  remembered  fragments  of 
wall  there.  Its  graveyard,  in  Mr.  Gubbins'  demesne,  had  then  been 
levelled  by  him.     The  well  was  Tobercolman. 

355,  356.  YiLL.  of  Michael  ai^d  Cabbjguigh  Churches  in  Grene 
deanery ;  the  hospitallers  were  rectors,  1302.     Sites — Unknown. 

357.  Crllmalatch.— The  "Tripartite  Life," p.  199,  tells  how 
St.  Patrick  dwelt  in  Hui  Cuanach,  and  rebuked  the  British  Caldee, 
Malaich,  for  want  of  faith ;  he  prophesied  that  Malaich's  **  Conghabhaile 
should  not  be  lofty.*'  The  author  adds  that  it  lay  in  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  Southern  Deisi ;  its  name  is  Cell  Malaich ;  five  cows  can 
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hardly  be  fed  there.  It  evidently  lay  in  the  eleventh  century  near 
the  borders  of  Coonagh  and  Small  County.  If  it  were  the  Capella 
''Nalech"  of  1302,  it  lay  adjoining  Eilcullane  and  Ballinard,  possibly 
near  Kilteely.     No  trace  is  known.  ^ 

858.  KwocKLONo*  (41). — ^A  parish  in  ^  Coshlea.  It  is  called 
Cnocluin$e,  hill  of  the  camp^  and  Opom  Darh  $aipe  in  the  Book  of 
Lismore,  being  the  traditional  scene  of  the  battle  (a.d.  250),  when  the 
Ardrigh  Cormac  mac  Airt  endeavoured  to  tax  Munster.  Loinge,  1568 
and  1578  (Fiants,  1258  and  3250)  ;  Knocknelongie,  1584  (Desmond 
Roll),  Long,  1657,  with  sketch  of  the  castle  (D.8.  (A.),  55).  Fabrio^ 
The  church  was  entirely  defaced  before  1840 ;  only  a  few  fragments 
stood  in  1903.  It  is  45  feet  by  25  feet ;  the  walls  are  of  very  large 
stones.  The  east  window  is  rectangular,  and  there  is  the  gap  of  tiie 
south  door.  The  well  was  dedicated  to  SS.  Patrick  and  Paul. 
(O.8.L.,  8,  p.  277.) 

DsULSmSY  OF  AH£BL0E. 

aeapla6.— -Natherlach,  1291  ;  and  Yharloragh,  1592  (valor)  ; 
Atbarlach,' Aherloe,  Arlo,  1615,  lies  on  the  roots  of  the  Oaltees, 
their  peaks  rising  over  its  beautiful  glens  for  3000  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  Deanery  rims  northward,  being  almost  bounded  on  that 
side  by  the  railway. 

359.  Baluvahinch  (40). — Same.  SiU — A  burial-ground;  and 
Tober  Gobnait,  or  Deborah's  Well.     Pattern,  August  3rd. 

360.  Balltscabdan  (41). — A  parish.  Bealanescadane,  1657;  in 
explanation  of  D.S.  (A),  54.  Ballinescaddan,  1666  (Act  Sett.). 
Locally  beala6  no  8500011,  Ford  mouth  of  the  herrings — lucua  a  nan 
humkdo  (0' Donovan).  There  is  no  reason  to  adopt  this  difficult 
translation,  as  a  family  called  ''  Scadan  "  and  ''  fiareng  "  is  found  in 
Tipperary  in  mediaaval  times,  and  the  place  may  be  named  from  one 
of  these.     Some  say  that  this  was  Kilrath,  near  Dnntnleague.     The 

>  Anotber  poMible  church  site,  though  not  so  named,  may  be  given  in  a  note, 
**Kadnmim,  m  Com.  Lym  et  Dioc.  Imelac."  In  1317  W.,  Bishop  of  Emly, 
eonsented  to  the  partition  of  Kyldtomyny,  or  Kildrum,  granted  by  Florence,  late 
Bishop  of  Emly.  Nicholas  Nef,  a  free  tenant,  claimed  that  he  was  unjustly 
disseised  (M.R.,  toI.  ii.,  m.  76,  79). 

*Knockloynye,  in  BeUaneneashe  parish  (<ir),  in  Cossetlerogh,  orCoesherlaroo^ 
1584  (Peyton,  p.  237). 

*£tharlAige,inDind8encha8,  118  :  Mivue  Celtiqw,  xvi«,  1896,  p.  69. 
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Church  of  St.  Caiman ;  no  proof  is  given.     See  363,  ii^frtL    8iU—k 
graveyard,  having  monuments  of  the  BjanB,  1705-79. 

361.  Galballt^  (49). — A  parish.  The  church  of  Katheriag^ 
Galbally  {ali(M  Aherloe),  with  the  chapel  for  the  rector,  1291. 
Salbaile  GaeaplmS,  1471  (A.F.M.) ;  **  Englishtown  Aherloe" 
(O'Donovan).  The  town  of  Galbally,  '*  consisting  of  the  walls  of  a 
very  fine  house  or  castle,  lately  well  fortified,  a  grist  mill  and  a 
tucking  mill  upon  the  river  Aharloe,  and  a  few  Irish  cabins,"  1657 
(D.S.  (A),  52,  explanation).  Fabric — The  church  is  unusually  long 
for  its  width,  136  feet  by  25  feet  9  inches;  the  east  window  had  a 
double  trefoil-headed  light,  and  flat  splay  arch.  There  are  three 
rude  and  late  south  windows,  and  a  door.  The  walls,  18  feet  by  14 
inches.     All  of  the  latest  fifteenth  century  (O.8.L.,  9,  p.  212). 

362.  DuirruLKAouB  (49). — Same.  The  fort  appears  in  the  oldest 
records  as  t)uTicpilea5,  because  three  pillars  surrounded  the  well  in 
it.  "  The  Colloquy  "  in  the  Book  of  Lismore  ("  Silva  Gadelica,*' ii., 
p.  129)  mentions  this  legend,  and  calls  it  Dun  tri  liag,  or  Dun  ar 
sleibh  (see  Joyce,  **  Irish  Names  of  Places,"  i.,  p.  258).  It  is 
t)uTicpilea5,  1002  (Keating),  1064,  when  it  was  burned,  and  1088 
(A.r.M.).  See  also  Dundirleke  chapel,  1346  ('«  Gormanstown 
Register,"  p.  145d);  Dontrileg  and  Dontrylege,  1615b;  Downtiilege 
(D.S.(A.),  52.  Site — The  graveyard  exists  near  the  ancient  dun,  and 
contains  a  large  vault  of  the  Massys.*    The  well  is  of  St.  Patrick. 

363.  Sjlnabath. — Near  the  last.  Caeman  of  Cillratha,  near 
Duntrileague  (Reeves  MSS.,  T.C.D.,  1063,  p.  118).  <«To  Imelach 
dregingi,  and  so  to  Cillnarath,  as  the  Saimer  (Morning  Star)  runs  from 
it "  (Charter  of  Magio,  1 185).  This  stream  rises  in  Ballingarry  parish, 
to  the  south-east  of  Emlygrenan.     Eylneragh,  1281  (Pipe  Roll,  Jr.). 

364.  Garbtsnlanoa. — A  ruined  church  is  shown  at  Duntrileagoei 
to  the  north,  1655-7  (D.S.(A.),  50-52 ;  Petty,  73).  Grant  of 
Garrylanga  and  Duntrelant,  1667  (Act  Sett.).  Site — Unknown. 
Hardly  Laraghlaw. 

365.  Ballingarrt,  on  Ga&th  (49). — A  parish.'    Garthegriffin,  in 

^  Eilinane  and  Kilskanlan  are  mentioned  as  in  Galbally,  but  churcbes  are  not 
sbowD  (Petty,  map  74,  D.S.  (A),  62).  KiUinane  and  Eilgroiuie  are  found  on  tbe 
1840  map  of  this  parish,  along  with  Kilbranagh,  on  the  west  border  of  Galbally. 

^This  family  is  of  ancient  Cheshire  origin  from  Hamo  de  Masci,  temp.  WiUisB 
Kufus  to  Gen.  Hugh  Massy,  of  Chester,  who  came  to  Ireland,  1641.  From  them, 
with  many  other  branches,  sprang  the  Barons  Massey  and  Claiina. 

'Locally  ''Glenbro^aae"  parish,  O.S.L.,  9,  p.  210,  and  1821  Census. 
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Natherlach,  1291 ;  Ghurthe,  in  Natherlagh,  1302.  Alicia,  widow  of 
Crriffln  de  Eape,  had  a  soit  about  lands,  a  mill,  turbary,  and  pasture 
in  Ghirthegriffin  and  Olethere,  Kilboygnam,  and  0*Tran;  elsewhere 
given  as  Garthegriffen,  in  Olehere;  Foxnoceston,^  in  Any;  and  Olethill, 
in  Kilboynagh,  1294-7  (Plea  K.  22  of  xxv  Ed.  I.,  m.  48;  32,  m.  7, 
and  36  of  xxvi,  m.  20).  Ballingarrie  Church,  1607  (Pat.  K.). 
"  There  is  noe  habitacon  or  other  thing  remarkable  in  this  parish, 
save  only  a  mill  seate  and  the  walls  of  a  church  upon  the  lands  of 
Ballingarry,"  1656  (D.S.  (A),  53).  Fabrte—The  west  gable  of  a  rude 
rained  church  near  S8.  Peter's  and  Paul's  Well,'  20  feet  3  inches 
wide:  featureless. 

366.  liAJELkQKLkWE,  o&  Tbmplbkalaw  (49).—  Same.  Evidently  the 
Latbrachlanii,  not  far  from  Emlygrenan,  1185,  in  the  Charter  of 
Magio.  Alicia  de  Rape  in  above  suit  also  claimed  Laythyrathlau  from 
Peter  le  Botiller  (Plea  R.  32  of  xxv  Ed.  I.).  Suit  of  Abbot  of  Magio 
and  K.  de  Eylsynyghe  as  to  advowson  of  Layraglaue  Chapel,  1302-3 
(Cal.  Mem.  R.,  p.  513).  The  <]hapel  of  Lathreclay  was  held  under 
papal  provision  by  Mauric  MicBryan,  Clerk,  1559  (Fiants,  84). 
Fabric — A  ruined  church,  not  far  to  the  north  of  the  Fort  of 
Dunglare,  the  Claire  of  the  Book  of  Rights,  ante  900.  It  has  a 
well  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  The  dolmen  of  Deerpark  is  not  far 
to  the  south-east  (Borlase,  vol.  i.,  p.  50). 

367.  BoTNooH. — ^An  unknown  church  in  this  district.  Boyanagh, 
in  Natherlach,  1291  ;  Kilboygnan  church  with  Garthegriffin,  1295-6 
(Plea  B.  22  of  xxv  Ed.  I.,  m.  48),  again  given  with  Garthegriffin  in 
Olehere;  Olethill  was  in  Kilboynagh,  1306  {ib.,  36  of  xxvi);  John 
Brymechgean  collated  to  Boyonach  and  Cnocgraffyng,  though  he  had 
shed  the  blood  of  a  priest,  1413  (Cal.  P.L.,  vi.,  p.  438);  Boynogh 
eccleaia  ignota,  1615b.  Castleboynagh,  confirmed  to  Ed.  Walsh,  of 
Owney,  1595  (Fiants,  6004),  seems  to  be  a  different  place,  and  perhaps 
led  the  compilers  in  1615  to  place  Boynogh,  an  unknown  church, 
between  Caherelly  and  Willistown. 

368.  369.  CoRRiT,  GLTKDOwrK. — Chapels  given  with  Duntri- 
league  and  Eilbeheney,  1346-7.  Chapel  of  Coragh,  1291.  An 
laqfuiaition  was  taken  before  the  attorneys  of  Sir  Tho.  de  Lucy  at 


1  SexaotMtown,  aa  in  same  Rolls  (42  of  zxvii  £d.  I.,  p.  72). 
*  Bally  froota  has  also  a  graveyard  and  cromlech  lying  to  the  east  of  Doonglare, 
with  a  well  called  Tobereendoney.     Borlase,  "  Dolmens  of  Ireland,"  i.,  p.  60. 
>  Perhaps  the  Gleanoneolain,  near  Emlygrenan,  granted  to  Hagio,  1 185  (charter). 
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Narlach,  Wednesday  after  Martinmas,  xx  £d.  in.,  giving  the  chapels 
as  Corray,  Dundirleke,  Glyndowyn,  and  Eylmyhin  (*'  Gormanstown 
Begister/'  p.  1 1 5).  Sites — ^Unknown  to  me.  Curraghdin  and  Coragli 
were  inGalbally,  1657  (D.8.  (A.),  52),  and  one  may  be  Corray.  There 
ifl  a  Glennahaglish  in  Ballylandera,  but  no  church  site  is  marked. 

370.  BALLTLAin)BB8  (49). — A  parish.  This  is  named  from  the 
tincient  family  de  London,  de  Londiniis,  and  de  Loundres.  bailelon- 
t)apa  (O'Donovan).  Ballylondery  and  Ballylondry,  1657  (D.S.  (A), 
54 ;  and  Petty,  74).  Fahrio-'Th&  gables  were  broken  to  level  of  wall* 
before  1 840,  but  the  north  walls  were  intact.  It  is  50  feet  by  20(  feet 
The  east  window  and  south  door  had  pointed  heads  cut  out  of  single 
blocks ;  the  south  windows  and  north  door  were  defaced.  Near  it  laj 
Lady's  Well  (O.S.L.,  8,  p.  86). 

371.  Templkbk  (49). — Same.  Perhaps  Eillane,  on  west  border  of 
Ballianlondry,  1657  (Petty,  74).     Site^li  was  levelled  before  1S40. 

372.  ABDAHcnrAGHTA  (49). — Same.     A  church  site. 

373.  Glenitahaglish  House (49). — Same;  but  no  burial-ground  or 
church.    Perhaps  Glyndowyn. 

374.  KiLBKHENET  (60). — A  parish.  The  Chapel  of  Kylmyhyn, 
1347  {supra,  368);  CoiUbeiene,  Birchwood,*  1502  (A.F.M.); 
Kylvehenyom,  Lim.,  forfeited  by  Mathew  mac  Muirogh  in  relieliion, 
1591  (Inq.  34).  A  ruinous  castle  called  Kilvehoine,  or  EilvehenDV, 
1607  (Pat.  R.) ;  Keabeheny.  1657  (Petty,  74).  Fahrie^lt  stands  on 
high  ground  among  great  hills  on  the  border  of  Limerick  and  Cork, 
near  their  junction  with  Tipperary.  It  is  48  feet  by  21^  feet  The 
east  window  had  a  double  light  and  round  splay  arch.  The  south 
window  and  south  door  splay  Were  oblong,  and  the  door  arch  pointed. 
The  west  door  was  defaced  before  1840;  and  the  north  wall  had  a 
round-headed  window  4  feet  from  the  east  gable.  The  walls  were 
12  feet  by  3  feet.     It  lies  beside  the  river  Funshion. 

375.  KiLBKHSEET  (58). — A  burial-ground,  said  to  mark  the  older 
parish  church,  and  half  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  last.' 

376.  CoBBALT  chapel  between  Caherelly  and  Caherussok,  1302. 


1  The  peasantry  derived  it  from  a  legendary  3eithne  O'Brien. 

*  E$vu$  Celtigue,  iv.  (1879-80),  gives  interesting  notes  onbniial  customs  (such 
us  crossing  the  spade  and  shovel  on  the  grave,  &c.)  at  Kilbeheny,  and  compares  them 
with  similar  customs  near  Bitrndford,  in  Claxe. 
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377.  Chafbl  of  Eustace,  1302,  near  Oola«  The  Hospitallers  were 
rectors. 

378.  DooNHooK  (40). — Donmown  Church,  in  Grene,  1291  ;  Dun- 
minoyn,  between  (Knock)Long  and  Eilfroys,  in  Any  Manor,  1287 
(C.S.P.I.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  204) ;  Downemoone,  aHas  Ballineheinsy  (D.S.(A), 
55,  550).  Site — Perhaps  the  graveyard  of  Cloheen,  near  edge  of 
Doonmoon. 

379.  LnmELD  (24). — ^In  a  detached  part  of  Ballyneclogh.  There 
were  traces  of  a  church  called  R01I15  Choluimcille,  or  Teampul 
na  Cairrge,  and  Teampul  pairc  na  Gairgge,  and  a  well  named  Tobar 
na  Brochairigh  (O.S.L.,  8,  p.  115). 

380.  KiNinETHiH. — Ware  and  Archdall  give  this  abbey  as  in 
Limerick.  The  abbot  to  be  distrained  by  sheriff  of  Limerick  at  suit 
of  Bobert  de  Bland,  Michaelmas,  1304.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  mistake 
for  Keynsham,  as  the  forms  Kentham,  Kennetham,  &c.,  are  common 
in  the  thirteenth-century  Bolls ;  and  the  abbey  held  an  unreasonable 
share  of  the  benefices  and  lands  of  Limerick. 

381.  The  Fbanciscak  Hotjss  of  Galbaixt,  though  lying  in  County 
Tipperary,  is  so  close  to  the  border  and  so  bound  up  with  Galbally 
itself  that  I  feel  compelled  to  notice  it  here.  It  was  founded  about 
1220-30  by  Donchad  Cairbreach  O'Brien,  King  of  Thomond,  and  was 
dissolved  in  1543,  when  it  was  granted  with  its  three  gardens,  six  messu- 
ages, six  acres  of  arable  land  to  John  of  Desmond  (Pat*  xxv,  H.  YIIL). 
Father  Mooney  tells  of  the  capture  of  its  monks  in  the  belfry,  and 
their  execution  by  Sir  H.  Sidney's  soldiers,  in  1570,  Fabric — The 
church  has  a  nave  and  chancel,  44  feet  10  inches  by  23  feet,  and 
38  feet  10  inches  by  same.  The  east  window  had  three  pointed 
lights,  12  feet  high;  two  pointed  south  lights,  and  a  plain  north 
door.  The  belfry  stands  at  the  intersection ;  the  arches  are  27  feet 
high,  and  8  feet  4  inches  wide.  There  are  small  slits  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  tower,  and  trefoil- headed  lights  above  to  the  north 
and  south.  It  is  17  feet  east  and  west;  the  piers,  4  feet  2  inches 
thick.  In  the  nave  the  south  window  and  door  are  defaced,  and  a 
staircase  of  thirty-six  steps,  lit  by  narrow  slits,  leads  up  the  south- 
west angle  to  the  top  of  the  wall  (O.S.L.,  9,  p.  219), 
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CONCLUDING  NOTES. 

(A). — Architectukax  Bsmadts. 

Having  completed  the  actual  Survey  of  the  Churches,  it 
profitable  to  condense  into  a  few  brief  notes  the  salient  features  of 
the  ruins,  and  collect  a  few  facts  as  to  their  plate,  furniture,  and 
bells. 

Earliest  among  the  buildings  seems  the  venerable  church  of  Killalta, 
on  its  high,  abrupt  rock,  near  the  wooded  ridge,  where  the  most 
modem  of  the  castles  of  Limerick  towers  above  its  reedy  lake. 
Killulta  has  one  remaining  feature,  its  east  window,  with  an  angular 
head  of  the  most  primitive  description.  Similar  angular  heads,  bat  of 
two  pitched  stones,  occur  on  a  window  in  Dysert  Oenghus  round  tower, 
and  one  in  Cloncrewe  Church.^ 

Slightly  later  are  the  features  of  the  defaced  churches  of  Donagh- 
more  and  Clonshire,  the  better  preserved  north-east  church  at  Mungret, 
and  the  church  of  Kilrush.  All  have  doors  with  inclined  jambs  and 
large  lintels ;  the  three  latter  have  also  round-headed  windows,  with, 
as  a  rule,  inclined  jambs.  The  round  tower  of  Dysert  has  a  roimd- 
headed  window,  with  a  linteled  splay  and  a  round-arched  door ;  the 
latter  we  shall  note  again.  There  is  a  round-headed  inclined  jambed 
window  at  Mahoonagh ;  it  has  a  hood  moulding.  Good  examples  of 
moulded  windows,  round-headed  as  to  splay  and  light,  occur  in  several 
churches,  e.g.  Killeedy,  Eilmacow,  and  Clonkeen,  but  the  east  window 
of  the  latter  has  a  later  light.  There  is  a  neatly-built  round-headed 
door  at  Clonelty,  and  one  with  several  recessed  arches  was  remembered 
as  at  Ealleedy  a  century  ago.  The  massive  remains  of  the  door  of 
Dysert  Church  have  a  plain  raised  band  running  round  the  jamb  and 
lintel  of  a  type  so  common  in  round  towers,  and  found  at  Tomgranej 
Church  in  Clare,  ante  969,  and  other  churches  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries.' 

Limerick  is  poor  in  those  attractive  archways  of  rich  Romanesque 
work  of  which  we  find  such  fine  examples  at  Clonmacnoise,  Monaincha, 
Dysert  O'Dea,  Kahan,  Lachagoill,  Iniscaltra,  Clonfert,  &c.  The 
doorway  of  Clonkeen  is  of  ^  this  type,  dating  cirea  1100,'  and  an 
unexpected  ornament  of  flutings  and  pellets  occurs  on  the  door  of 
Dysert  tower.     The  latter  structure  is  certainly  original;  as  the 
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curses  bend  for  some  distance  in  order  to  bond  with  its  blocks,  it 
may,  however,  be  questioned  whether  the  ornament  is  not  a  later 
adornment  cut  on  a  plain,  raised  face. 

We  now  reach  the  transitional  period  when  (some  ten  years  before 
the  Korman  invasion)  the  Gothic  first  appeared  in  the  Cistercian  Abbey 
of  Monasteranenagh,  eirea  1159.  Here  we  find  the  large  plain-pointed 
arcades  nnder  a  round-headed  clerestory ;  these  also  occur  in  St.  Mary's 
Cathedral  twenty  to  thirty  years  later.  The  Cathedral  also  retained 
till  our  time  its  recessed  west  doorway,  two  of  the  orders  having 
one  keystone  in  common  ;  the  capitals  retained  traces  of  late 
twelfth-centnry  foliage.  It  was  destroyed  in  a  '*  restoration,"  and 
(though  it  is  hard  to  believe)  this  act  of  vandalism  took  place  in  the 
episcopate  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Irish  antiquaries  of  that  day. 
Two  well-moulded  round-headed  west  lights  are  extant  in  the  nave 
of  Monasteranenagh.  The  combined  triforium  and  clerestory  of  the 
Cathedral  have  round-headed  arches,  and  rest  on  an  arcade  of 
unnecessary  but  impressive  bulk. 

Beautiful  examples  of  the  early  Gothic  were  found  in  the  fine 
triplet  window  and  Gothic  chancel  of  Monasteranenagh,  and  the  church 
of  Abbeyowney  (1206)  (only  preserved  in  Dyneley's  view).  Only  the 
north  piers  and  spring  of  the  arches  remain  at  the  first ;  the  second 
was  demolished  by  the  Stepneys,  to  the  sad  loss  of  local  antiquaries 
and  artists.  To  the  thirteenth  century  we  may  assign  several  remains 
of  beauty  and  great  interest,  such  as  the  noble  five-light  window  in 
the  Dominican  Abbey,  and  other  features  in  it,  and  the  collegiate 
church  of  Eilmallock,  the  beautiful  west  door  of  Old  Abbey,  the 
massive  White  Abbey  of  Adare,  the  curious  old  arcaded  church 
of  Shanagolden,^  and  other  remains  in  the  Hospital  of  Aney,  and 
lesser  churches.* 

The  fourteenth  century  gave  us  in  the  main  the  deeply  interesting 
Black  Abbey  of  Adare.'  The  fifteenth  has  left  its  mark  everywhere — 
in  a  number  of  chapels,  in  the  Cathedral,  at  Mungret,  Adare,  in  dozens 
of  parish  churches,  and  chapels.  The  finest  remains  of  its  buildings 
are  the  Franciscan  Houses  of  Adare  and  Askeaton,  and  their  beautiful 
*  cloister  arcades  and  sedilia.  The  first  convent  is  fortunate  in  the 
preservation  of  an  abstract  of  its  original  register  by  Father  Mooney. 
It  was  dedicated,  19  Nov.,  1466,  accepted  at  the  provincial  chapter  of 
Moyne,  and  consecrated  Michaelmas,  1466,  with  the  cloister,  sacristy, 
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and  cemeteries,  save  a  portion  for  the  burial  of  those  excommunicated. 
Thomas,  the  Seventh  Earlof  Kildare  (d.  1478),  and  Johanna,  his  wife 
(d.  1488),  were  the  founden.  Cornelius  O'Sullivan  (d.  1492)  built 
the  belfry  (an  afterthought)  ;  Margaret  Fitzgibbon  (d.  1483)  built  the 
great  chapel  of  the  Virgin ;  John,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  built 
the  lesser  chapel;  O'Brien  Ara  (d.  1502)  and  his  wife  built  the 
dormitory ;  Rory  O'Dea  and  his  wife  the  cloister ;  Thomas,  Knight  of 
the  Glen,  and  Honora  Fitzgibbon,  his  wife,  built  the  infirmary,  and 
she  added  10  feet  to  the  length  of  the  choir,  and  M.  (yHickey  made 
the  beautiful  panels  and  stalls  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir;  and  built 
the  refectory.  Certain  chapels  of  the  Cathedral,  *  and  portiona  of 
Askeaton,  and,  perhaps.  Friarstown  Conyent,  seem  to  date  in  the 
same  century  as  the  great  destruction  in  which  the  monasteries 
perished,  and  the  churches,  even  the  Cathedral,  lay  more  or  less  in 
ruin  till  some  sort  of  peace  and  order  arose  for  a  short  interral  under 
James  I. 

Romrn  Towbbs. — The  supposed  round  tower  of  Limerick,  on 
certain  lists,  was  originally  intended  for  Dysert  Oenghus.  A  round 
tower,  howeyer,  stood  at  Singland ;  there  is  a  sketch  of  it,  1657,  in 
the  Down  Survey,  showing  it  as  broken.  There  is  a  fine  example  at 
Dysert,  which  we  have  described  in  section  98,  and  figured  on  Plate 
XII.  The  rude  and  greatly  altered  tower,  embedded  in  the  west 
end  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Eilmallock,^  and  the  broken  stump  of 
the  one  at  Ardpatrick,  complete  the  list.  Ardpatrick  tower,  as  we 
have  noted  in  section  259,  was  three  store3rs  high  in  1657. 

Belfries. — ^Many  belfries,  after  1200,  appear  to  be  afterthou^ts, 
inserted  between  the  side  walls  of  the  churches ;  such  are  the  towers  of 
the  Cathedral,  the  Franciscan'  and  Augustinian  Abbeys  of  Adare, 
Ballingarry,  and  evidently  Askeaton.  Others  were  added  at  the  sides 
and  ends,  as  at  Monasteranenagh,  Bathkeale,  and  Hospital,  of  all  of 
which  little  trace  remains.  Askeaton  church  has  a  rude,  square 
belfry,  with  an  octagonal  upper  storey.  The  great  towers  of  the 
White  Abbey,  Adare,  and  of  Abbeyowney,  and  probably  the  original 
central  tower  of  Monasteranenagh,  were  integral  parts  of  the  design* 
The  tower  of  Milltown,  like  that  of  Abbeyowney,  only  survives  in 
Dyneley's  sketch,  1681  ;  and  the  massive  tower  at  the  west  end  of 
Abbey feale,  in  the  maps  of  the  Down  Survey  of  1657.*    Mungret 
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retains  a  plain,  small,  and  rather  flimsy  tower,  attached  to  the  north 
wall  of  the  residence  near  its  junction  with  the  nave. 

To  complete  our  list  we  must  name  the  towers  of  the  limerick 
churches: — ^that  of  the  Franciscan  Honse  at  the  west  end;  of  the 
Dominican  Honse,  in  the  middle  of  the  chnrch ;  and  helfry  towers  of 
the  churches  of  St.  Munchin,  St.  Nicholas,  St.  John,  and  St.  Michael 
are  shown  in  the  same  map,  e.  1595,  in  the  Hardiman  collection.^ 

"Wnroows  and  Doobs. — The  fine  three-light  windows  of  Ahhey- 
owney  and  Monasteranenagh  have  heen  destroyed,  and  most  of 
the  Cathedral  windows  rebuilt.  Of  the  later  twelfth  and  earlier 
thirteenth  centuries  we  find  various  round-headed  lights  in  the  two 
latter  buildings  ;  the  east  window  of  Shanagolden  church  is  pointed, 
but  of  the  transitional  period  in  its  mouldings  and  capitals.  Old 
Abbey  has  some  fine  features  of  the  pmod  about  12^0 ;  Kilmallock, 
of  the  end  of  the  century,  such  as  the  magnificent  five-light  window 
4>t  the  Dominican  church. 

In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  plain  window,  with 
interlacing  shafts,  and  with  no  cusps  or  heading  pieces,  is  common 
and  is  often  of  very  pleasing  effect.  It  occurs  at  Eilmallock,  Adare 
(Black  and  Franciscan  **  Abbeys "),  Askeaton,  and  less  pleasing 
examples  at  Rathkeale,  Mahoonagh,  and  the  Cathedral.  A  beautiful 
reticulated  traceried  window  is  found  in  the  south  transept  of  the 
Dominican  House,  Kilmallock ;  and  a  rather  conventional  perpendicular 
window  in  the  south  wall  of  the  Cathedral. 

Windows  with  cusped  ''decorated  tracery"  are,  I  think,  only 
found  at  Askeaton,  in  the  Franciscan  Church,  and  (strange  to  say)  the 
Banqueting-Hall  in  the  Castle. 

In  the  smaller  churches  the  fifteenth-century  features  are  as  usual 
narrow,  single,  or  double  lights,  with  pointed,  round,  ogee,  or  trefoil 
heads,  or  a  single  light  with  two  round  heads  meeting  in  a  cusp  in  the 
middle.  The  hood  mouldings  are  angular,  with,  as  a  rule,  recessed 
spandrels.  The  doors  are  usually  very  plain,  pointed  or  round,  rarely 
moulded.  In  some  cases  crockets  spring  from  the  hoods  or  (as  at 
Dunmoylan)  roses  are  carved  in  a  hollow  moulding. 

CiomiKB  Abcad^. — These  not  very  common  features  are  repre- 
sented among  the  Limerick  convents  at  Askeaton,  the  Black  and 
Franciscan  Abbeys  of  Adare.'  Askeaton  has  the  fine,  ''uniformly 
varying  "  sets  of  capitals  and  bases,  some  varied  with  nail-head  enrich* 
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ment.  There  are  ngly  bent  shafts  (like  "  down  pipes  "  irom  a  roof) 
at  the  angles ;  and  one  comer  pier  has  a  rude  little  fig:iure  of  St.  Francis 
in  a  recess,  enriched  with  crockets,  oak-leaves,  and  aooms.  The  west 
side  of  the  Franciscan  cloister  at  Adare  has  somewhat  similar  pillar^*, 
in  couplets  or  groups  of  four,  with  projecting  buttresses.  The  three 
other  arcades  hare  plain,  chamfered,  pointed  arches,  without  capitals 
and  in  triplets.  The  Black  Abbey  has  a  very  pretty  little  cloister,  with 
groups  of  three  cinquefoil-headed  arches.  They  have  shields,  with 
plain  and  saltire  crosses  inside.  Numerous  capitals  and  shafts  remain 
from  the  demolished  cloister  of  the  Dominicans  in  Limerick ;  it  seems 
to  have  resembled  that  of  Quin  or  Ennis,  e.  1 402.  No  traces  of  arcades 
are  found  at  the  Cistercian  Abbeys,  Old  Abbey,  Ballingarry,  or  Kil- 
mallock« 

SsDUJA,  Altaxb,  Sec. — The  top  and  front  slabs  of  the  high  altan  of 
the  Cathedral  and  of  the  Franciscans  at  Adare  remain ;  neitho*  is 
ornamented;  the  one  at  Adare  has  five  small  incised  crosses.  The 
sedilia  are  chiefly  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  finest  and  earliest  being 
those  carved  with  the  name  of  John  Budston,  e.  1405,  in  the  Cathedral, 
and  the  fine  groups  in  the  two  monasteries  of  Adare  ;^  the  Francis- 
can sedilia  were  made  by  M.  O'Hiclde  about  1490.  There  are  some 
very  late  ones  at  Askeaton ;  the  last  convent  has  a  reader's  recess  in  the 
refectory,  with  three  arches  and  lofty  shafts.  An  interesting  piscina 
and  bluik  recesses,  probably  for  mural  paintings,  are  found  at  Old 
Abbey,  The  sedilia  at  Eilmallock  have  been  sadly  defaced.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  ancient  font ;  an  ancient  stoup  is  used  for  one  at  Shana- 
golden,  and  a  late  basin,  with  conventional  sprays  of  foliage,  is  in  the 
Black  Abbey  Church,  Adare. 

Tombs  and  Monuments. — Limerick  seems  to  be  singularly  devoid 
of  early  Christian  tombstones,  with  carvings  or  Irish  inscriptiofis ;  nor 
do  runic  stones  or  high  crosses  occur.  An  ogham  stone  was  found 
near  Eathkeale,  but  was  probably  pre-Christian.  The  venerable 
monasteries  of  Mungret,  Killeedy,  and  Kilmallock  do  not  afford  us  early 
monuments.  The  tombstone  reputed  (with  probability)  to  b6  that  of 
King  Donaldmore,  1 1 92,  remains  in  the  cathedral,  removed  from  ite 
place  under  the  belfry  to  the  Jebb  transept.  It  is  decorated  with  a 
cross  and  cirele  and  four  lions.  A  tablet  with  a  shield  displaying  a 
chevron  between  three  lions  passant  and  with  the  name ''  Donoh  * 
above  it,  is  set  in  the  chancel- wall,  and  probably  commemorates  Bishop 
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Donchad  O'Brien,  1206,  who  completed  the  choir.  Some  leaves  under 
it  seem  later  than  his  time,  bnt  may  have  been  recut.  The  monu- 
mental effigies  of  Bishop  Cornelius  O'Dea  in  the  Cathedral,  and  King 
Donchad  Cairbrech  O'Brien,  1242,  in  the  Dominican  Abbey,  have 
disappeared;  the  other  monuments  are  not  earlier  than  the  year  1400. 
An  early  tomb  with  the  effigy  of  a  knight  remains  at  Hospital;  it  is 
8npx>08ed  to  be  that  of  Geffry  fitz  Maurice,  the  founder,  lliere  is  an 
early  incised  cross  on  a  tapering  stone  in  Old  Abbey.  It  is  very 
disappointing  to  find  no  other  tombs  with  epitaphs  or  carvings  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 

After  1400  we  find  the  monuments  of  Budston,  Bultingford,  and 
Gralwey  in  the  cathedral,  and  fragments  of  the  beautiful  canopied 
tomb  of  James,  Eari  of  Desmond,  1459  (destroyed  by  Malbie  in 
1579),  in  Askeaton  Friary.  Adare  yields  us  no  tombs  of  this 
century ;  nor  are  any  such  found  at  Kilmallock,  Rathkeale,  Monas- 
teranenagh,  or  Abbey  Owney.  We  omit  the  Elizabethan  and  later 
tombe. 

Othkb  Stbucturks. — Columbaria  are  found  at  the  Trinitarian  and 
Black  Abbeys  of  Adare ;  the  former  closely  resembles  the  pigeon-house 
of  Old  Abbey,  but  it  is  far  more  perfect.  The  sanitation  of  some  of 
the  abbeys  is  very  good,  the  drainage  of  the  Franciscan  house  at 
Adare  being  discharged  down  the  mill-race ;  Old  Abbey  and  Askeaton 
into  the  neighbouring  stream  and  river.  A  certain  degree  of  comfort 
is  marked  in  the  fireplaces  and  ovens  at  Askeaton,  Kilmallock,  and 
Adare;  none  remains  at  Old  Abbey.  The  little  water-mill  of  the 
Franciscans,  with  the  narrow  channel  for  the  wheel  and  the  broken 
millstones,  is  to  be  seen  at  Adare. 

(B). — Chttbgh  Fubkitxtbe  and  Plate. 

Cabvivgs  and  Pictubbs. — ^Paintings  of  saints,  possibly  of  the  seven- 
teenth-century revival,  were  once  visible  in  the  Franciscan  Church, 
Adare;  slight  traces  of  these  were  to  be  found  even  in  1878.  The 
oak  misereres  in  the  Cathedral  must  be  noted  in  another  section.  The 
Cathedral  possesses  the  very  peculiar  bracket  with  carvings  of 
St.  Michael  and  the  dragon,  the  Crucifixion,  and  St.  Michael  and  Satan, 
also  one  of  the  pelican  reviving  its  dead  young,  and  of  the  seven-headed 
dragon  (Christ  and  Antichrist)  on  the  Stacpoles'  monument.  Figures 
of  ecclesiastics  are  found  in  the  Franciscan  houses  of  Adare  and  Askea- 
ton ;  St.  Catherine  and  another  saint  at  the  .latter  place.  A  figure  of 
a  aquirrel  was  carved  at  Monastemenagh.     Sheelanagigs,  which  occur 
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on  churches  in  Clare,  Cork,  and  other  oounties,  are  only  foiind  in 
Limerick  on^the  castles  of  Dnnnaman  and  Tulljvin. 

The  remarkable  dark  oak  misereres  or  chancel  stalls  in  the  body  of 
the  Cathedral  seem  to  belong  to  the  later  fifteenth  century,  per- 
haps to  the  restorations  executed  in  1490.  Each  chair  measures 
26  inches  from  arm  to  arm ;  the  seats  turn  on  pivots,  and  haye  carvings 
underneath.  We  find  carvings  of  various  birds,  and  animals,  and 
monsters—wild  boar,  "ibex,"  "antelope,"  swan,  eagle,  rabbit,  ape, 
a  lion  overpowering  a  winged  dragon  (Christ  and  Antichrist),  cocka- 
trice, griffin,  and  sphinx ;  one.  human  head  with  a  heavy  cflf», 
resembling  Henry  lY.,  and  angels.  Each  figure  is  between  spr&ys  of 
late  conventional  foliage.^ 

The  books  preserved  in  8t«  Mary's,  as  well  as  the  church  plate, 
were  carried  off  by,  and  recovered  from,  the  Macnamaras  about  1370. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  the  cathedral  possessed  a  library,  of  which  a  list 
of  forty-five  MSS.  is  preserved  in  the  Sloane  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  4793,  and  has  been  partly  (thirty-three  only)  published  by 
Lenihan  in  *'  Limerick,"  p.  573,  being  of  course  theological  and 
philosophical. 

We  may  next  notice  the  fine  crozier  and  mitre  of  Bishop  O'Bea ; 
but,  they  having  been  fully  described  at  various  times,  we  need  only 
add  the  quaint  fact  of  the  rebus  (*'  nels"  in  a  heart  «=  Cor-nels),  repre- 
senting the  prelate's  Christian  name— Cornelius.*  The  mitre  of 
Bishop  Thomas  Arthur  has  also  been  already  described.' 

A  curious  relic,  the  Mias  Phadruig,  or  golden  dish  of  St.  Patrick, 
was  long  preserved  at  Knockpatrick,  near  Foynes,  but  was  pledged, 
or  sold,  by  its  hereditary  curator,  Maiy  Neville,  "  of  the  dish,"  eariy 
in  the  last  century.  Cognate  with  it  was,  perhaps,  the  ''gold  shell," 
found  near  the  Well  of  Kilpeacon. 

We  fortunately  possess  a  list  of  the  goods  of  the  Augustiniiin 
house  of  St.  Mary  and  St  Edward,  in  Limerick.  Of  the  fonner 
an  Inquisition  was  taken  in  Limerick,  1638.*  After  reciting  hov 
''  Symon  Minor  was  founder  of  Sayntt  Mary  howss  in  the  worshipe 
of  the  Blessytt  Virgin  Saynt  Mary  and  Saynt  Edward,  Kynge  and 
Martyr,"  and  that  the  prior  Sir  John  Fox  had  left  a  chalice  in  pledge 


1  B.S.A.I.,  xxii.,  p.  73,  and  "  Limerick  Field  Club,'*  vol.  i. 
'  "  ArchflDologia,'*  zvii.,  p.  30.      B.  S.  A.  I.,  zzvii.,  p.  41.    '*  Limerick  Field 
Club,"  vol.i,,  pt,  1. 
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-with  **  Stywyn  Creagh/'  the  jury  found  these  goods  on  the  high  altar : 
a  table  of  alabaster,  4  candlesticks,  *'a  senc*'  (censer),  ''toy  (two) 
payr  cnietts/'  21  books  great  and  small,  holy  water  *  stok,'  "  apayr 
of  organys,"  18  tapers,  "tay  cowpyr  crossys,  8  westmettes,  a  grett 
belly  two  small  bells,  3  doss  (dozen)  bowls,*'  2  old  cofPers,  beds,  a 
standing  bed,  3  old  surplices,  a  "  lydge  table,"  8  small  tables,  6  tas- 
telles,  two  chairs,  2  candlesticks,  2  broches  (spits),  a  hanging  candle- 
stick, a  platter,  2  patterns,  a  brass  pot,  "  3  lowys  of  glass,"  a  ''lydge 
tresBel,"  and  4  forms.     These  were  given  to  Edmond  Sexten. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  same  century  Father  Mooney  saw  the 
plate  of  the  Franciscans'  Church  of  Adare  at  Cork.  It  consisted  of  a 
beautiful  silver-gilt  ciborium,  six  or  seven  silver  chalices,  some  gilt,  a 
silver  processional  cross,  and  several  sumptuous,  but  decayed, 
▼estments.^ 

The  chalice  of  the  Dominicans  of  Kilmallock,  a  silver  cup  of 
graceful  design,  was  given  by  Callaghan  O'Callaghan  and  his  wife, 
Juliana  Butler,  when  brother  Henry  was  prior,  1639.  The  inscription 
also  asks  a  prayer  for  Maurice  (son  of  Edward  Fitzgibbon,  the  White 
Knight),  who,  with  his  father,  died  1608,  and  bears  the  name  of 
Thomas  fiurget.    Its  only  ornament  is  the  figure  of  the  Crucifixion.' 

Mr.  J.  Davis  White  has,  in  a  valuable  Paper  "On  the  Church 
Plate  of  the  Diocese  of  Cushel  and  Emly,'"  given  particulars  about 
that  of  several  of  the  churches  in  County  Limerick.  Briefiy,  we  note 
Abingdon,  1779,  given  by  Bev.  John  Seymour.  Aney  has  the  chalice 
of  the  new  church,  Loughgur,  presented  by  Rachel,  Countess  of  Bath, 
1669.  and  its  own  chalice,  given  by  WilUam,  Archbishop  of  Cashel, 
1701.  The  Cahercomey  chalice  was  given  by  Edward  Croker,  1725. 
The  Grean  chalice  and  paten  were  first  given  by  Bev.  Bichard  de  Burgh 
to  Cullen,  1745.  At  Galbally  the  paten  is  very  ancient ;  the  chalice 
belonged  to  Duntrileague  Church,  and  was  given  1674  to  1706  by 
E.  Irby,  a  thank-offering  for  her  safe  return  to  Ireland. 

Of  other  plate  I  have  few  notes.  A  chalice,  said  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Franciscans  of  Askeaton,  is  now  in  possession  of  the  parish 
priests.  The  chalice  of  the  Protestant  church  was  given  by  8imon 
Eaton  in  1663.'    The  Boman  Catholic  church  of  Adare  has  a  rich 


»  ••  Franciscan  Tertiary,"  vol.  v„  p,  364. 

«  K.8.A.I.,  xix.,  pp.  216,  217,  by  Rev.  J.  Crowe. 

s  B.S.A.I.,  zvui.  (1888),  p.  176. 

«  B.S.A.I.,  zzziv.,  p.  116. 
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chalice,  presented  by  Thady  Quin  (ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  DnniaTen) 
in  1726.^ 

I  can  only  give  a  few  references  to  bells.  The  small  early  bell  of 
Mnngret  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy.'  Lenihan 
tells ns how,  of  five  ''  silver"  bells  at  Ardpatrick,  three  werefonnd  in 
the  base  of  the  round  tower  there.  John  Budston  gave  a  peal  of  four 
brass  bells  to  St.  Mary's  Cathedral  about  1400 ;  tiiey  have  all  dis- 
appeared since  1640.  They  probably  are  the  bells  which  are  celebrated 
in  the  beautiful  legend  of  the  Italian  bell-founder,  who  died  in  his 
boat  on  the  Shannon,  on  recognising  the  sound  of  his  long-lost  master- 
pieces. They  may  also  be  legendary  <' silver  bella,"  which  were 
hidden  in  the  Abbey  Biver,  and  still  may  be  heard  pealing  under  iti 
waters  on  Christmas  nights.  The  present  bells  include  those  given  to 
the  Cathedral  by  William  Torke,  then  mayor  of  the  city,  in  1673. 
The  oldest  (F  bell)  has  the  inscription  '*  Guilielmus  Yorke,  Armiger, 
Preator  (Mayor),  1673.  Johannes  Yesey,  B.T.n.,  Episcopus,  Johannes 
Smith,  A.1C.,  Decanus,  1673.  Ex  mutis  liquide  (liquidi  ?)  fate  (&cti) 
sumus  nide  (inde)  vocales  iam  consonantes  quid  vetat  loqnamnr 
W.  P.  K,  P."'  Of  church  seals  I  only  know  of  two  early  ones 
extant  (3)  <'  Sigillu.  Dni.  Johis.  epi.  Lymrencis  ''  with  a  bishop 
sitting  between  two  trefoil-headed  windows  and  an  abbot  belov. 
This  is  of  Bishop  Mothel  ( 1426-58).  The  next  is  a  little  later  in  date, 
*'  S.  GuiUi.  precentoris  ecclie.  Limirice,"  with  the  device  of  a  monk 
praying  to  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  an  elaborate  shrine  or  church  and 
between  two  keys/  The  seal  of  Bishop  Cornelius  O'Dea  was  extant 
in  1640,  *'  Sigillum  Cornelii  dei  gratia  episcopi  LymerioensLs,"  with 
figures  of  the  Father  bearing  the  crucified  Son :  in  the  middle,  tbe 
Yirgin  and  two  other  figures ;  and  below,  the  Bishop  between  the  anns 
of  Desmond  and  Ormond.^ 


1  R.S.A.I.,  xzriii,  p.  136,  figure,  p.  133. 

>  For  the  shrine  of  St.  Senan*s  hell,  of  Iniscatha,  see  B.S.A.I.,  zxx.,  p.  237. 

'  Probahly  William  and  Roger  Purdue,  famoua  bell-founders,  of  8aHsbiii7< 
William  died  in  Limerick,  3  Dec,  1673,  and  was  buried  near  the  Dein's  aeit, 
where  his  epitaph  was  read  hy  Djneley  in  1680  : — 

*'  There  *s  here  a  bell-founder,  honest  and  true. 
Until  the  resurrection  lies  Purdue." 

«  «  Episcopal  and  Capitular  Seals  "  (R.  Caulfield,  1853).  Plate  VII.,  limerick- 
Plate  II.,  Emly. 

'Arthur  MSS.,  Lenihan,  ** Limerick,*'  p.  672. 
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(C). — The  G0NTENT8  OF  the  Black  Book  of  Lihebick. 

The  large  number  of  doctunents  dated  only  by  the  bishops  named 
compel  ns  to  arrange  them  under  the  various  episcopates.  We  also 
omit  deeds  without  any  chronological  data.  The  numeration  is  that  of 
the  original;  but  where  there  is  no  side  number,  we  give  the  page 
instead. 

BiKicmrs  (c.  1180,  c.  1195). — Charter  of  D.,  King  of  Limerick 
(Lunicens),  granting  Imungram  and  Imalin  (Mungret,  ftc.)  to 
8t.  Mary's  Cathedral,  xxiz.^ 

BoEAT  O'Beien  {e.  1195-1207).— Grant  of  King  John  (when  Earl 
of  Morton)  of  fisheries  and  Godric's  land,  p.  95.  W.  de  Burgo's  and 
Meyler  f .  Henry's  Inquisitions,  xxi,  zxiii.  Ordinance  as  to  offices  in 
cathedral,  p.  109.  W.  de  Burgo  grants  Estlona,  p.  103  ;  King  John 
prohibits  building  of  castles  on  the  bishop's  lands,  1207,  xxxv.^ 

Gboffebt  of  Dttegabyae  (1207-1216). — Henry  III.  grants  to 
the  Castle  Chapel,  Limerick,  1216,  p.  116  ;'  a  badly  copied  charter  to 
G.  or  £.,  Bishop  of  Limerick ;  confusion  apparent  in  the  copy,  p.  101. 

Eoicuim  (1216-1223). — Grant  of  Douenathmor,  p.  78.  King 
John's  charter  of  the  cantred  of  Limerick,  Mungareth,  and  Omayl, 

1216,  pp.  46,  95.  A  letter  as  to  the  same,  and  Mungareth ;  confirmation 
of  Donat's  ordinance,  p.  Ill ;  Edmimd  establishes  prebends,  and  con- 
linnB  the  ordinances  of  Bishop  Donat,  p.  114 ;  and  another  11   Sep., 

1217,  assigning  same  lands,  and  the  '^ natives"  on  Omayl  in  pure 
alma  (B.B.L.,  p.  119). 

HuBEBxns  BuxoH*  (1223-1261). —  Grants — Churches  of  Qfergus^ 
in  Oconyl,  xzxii;  B.  de  London,  of  Glyncorbry  Churches,  0.  1259^ 
zzxiz ;  H.  Minetar,  of  Drundel  Manor,  xl ;  Sengel,  xlviii ;  Iniskefty 
Church  to  Keynsham  Abbey,  H  ;  Kiletham  (for  souls  of  Bishop's 
ancestors),  1223  ;  Clonka  Church,  Ix ;  Kilscoby,  Kilgoban,  and  Kiis- 
celbeg ;  witness,  Master  Tyrrell,  vicar  of  Adare,  Ixvii  ;   Mongret, 


^  For  Donaldmore  and  bis  Charten  to  St.  Mary's,  Holy  Cross,  and  Clara  Abbey,. 
•ee  &.S.A.I.,  vol.  xxiii.,  pp.  74-78,  and  xxviii.,  p.  36,  and  zzx.,  pp.  120,  121. 

*  Salter  Crop  grants  benefices  as  granted  by  King  John  to  Atbissell,  p.  89. 
3  His  Inquisition  as  to  fishery  and  Dnunyn,  p.  101. 

*  The  Cal.  Papal  Letters,  i.,  p.  117,  gives  a  hostile  report  of  this  Bishop  in  1227 
as  illegitimate,  simoniacal,  ignorant,  and  disobedient  to  his  nietropolitun.  The  latter 
charges  are  not  supported  elsewhere.  He  appears  to  have  been  an  enlightened  and 
able  prelate. 
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Maycro,  Lyssmuk,  Browry,  and  Balysyward  CThurches  to  the  dean, 
p.  73  ;  Henry,  son  of  Eoger  Waspayl,  of  Rathgel  Church  to'Keynsham, 
«.  1228,  p.  74  ;  Bathgel,  Rathoffargus,^  Mayntaueny,  Mayryne,  May- 
molcally,  Browry,  CulballygiwaTd,  Karracnesy,  Oroase,  and  Inukefty 
surrendered  by  Eeynsham,  p.  76 ;  John  f.  Thomas,  of  Senode  Church, 
p.  106 ;  to  John  Comubiens,  of  Kilmallock,  lands  at  Gortnetrass, 
Cloncourtha,  and  Kilcuman,  p.  132;  Mayncro,  Creuathmahill,  and 
Douenathinor,  surrendered  by  Athissell  Abbey,  May,  1239,  p.  80; 
Eoger  Waspayl  to  Matthew,  Parson  of  Bathnesar,*  lands  between 
Hathkeale  and  the  Deel,  p.  105  ;yiUacomdyne,  inMungaret,  pp.  77-79. 
Abbot  of  May  (Monastemenagh)  to  David  Long,  Polmanath,  and  lands 
at  l^ew  Gt&te  of  Limerick,  1230,  xxxiii.  Letters — ^Letter  of  Geoffry 
de  Mareys  about  Eilmehallock,  p.  16,  xxiii ;  homage  of  same  to  See 
of  Limerick  for  Kilmehallock,  Drethenetarsna,  Kyltuly,  EillonetiioD, 
Eylcohan,  Kilkelbeg,  and  Kilcremia,  1246,  p.  16.  Damage  inflicted 
by  same  on  See  property,  1235,'  p.  17.  Same,  citing  King  John's 
letter  to  Bishop  Edmund,  p.  119.  Yiolent  acta  of  same  on  See 
property  at  Eilmechalloc,  Mungareth,  Douenathmor,  and  the  Church 
of  Sengol,  in 'all  £232,  30  oxen,  and  100  marks ;  with  petition  for  bis 
(de  Mareys'}  ezconununication,  pp.  122-128.  Excommunication  of 
Prior  and  Conyent  of  Inistioc,  in  Ossory,  they  having  buried  in  their 
couTent  G.  de  Eupe,  under  excommunication  for  violently  occupying 
lands  of  See  of  Limerick,  1245,  pp.  120,  121.  Agreements— yh\^ 
G.  de  Prendergast  as  to  Kilconoganf  Kilbigly,  and  Effyng,  1240, 
p.  104 ;  with  Adam  Elys,  provost  of  Eillocia,  p.  73 ;  with  Gilbert, 
Bishop  of  Ardfert,  as  to  detention  of  fish  tithes  at  Limerick,  and 
the  vill.  of  Killif orach,  and  church  and  parson  of  Kilmworach,  zlir ; 
that  clerics  in  the  diocese  may  dispose  by  will  of  one  year's  stipend 
after  their  deaths  to  pay  their  debts,  liii;  as  to  fish,  tithes  at 
Limerick,  liv  ;  with  G.  Butler  as  to  Kilele,  1253,  Ixxii ;  with 
Thomas,  Prior  of  Gonnall,  pledging  a  mill  at  Kilmehallock  and 
Kyllelid,  1248,  xxxi  ;  D.,  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  and  G.,  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  1245,  p.  120. 

^  Ratha^nan  and  Bathrewy,  in  Offarg:u8  (rental  of  Oconyll,  146S).  The 
churches  may  haye  been  Kilfergtu,  Kileany,  and  Ardnakisha,  if  Kilfergus  pftrish 
ifl  meant,  or  Clonkagh  and  Kilecanell  if  the  later  manor  (1452)  repreaenU  the  older 
Offargus. 

2  An  intereBting  deed  resenring  the  **  nativee  "  to  Boger.  Witne«efr— BoUrt 
Doundonenyll  and  Wm.  de  Cardiff  (1220  to  1230). 

3  A  similar  account  in  Nat.  MSS.  of  Ireland,  toL  ii..  No.  IzziL,  toHeniy  III., 
dates  1235. 
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BoBEBi  OF  Emlt  (1251-1275). — GranU—Seism  to  Master  Robert 
de  ImelaC)  the  Bishop,  of  Calwen  or  CidlyD,  I.,  of  benefices  of  Camarthy 
and  Rathsyward,  to  Thomas,  the  dean,  1253,  p.  73;  J.  de  Sniterby,  of 
Nentenan,  1267,  x ;  C.  le  Yereys,  of  Mnngret,  1257,  xi  ;  of  Clonbali- 
tarsne,  pp.  8,  252 ;  of  Drnndel  manor,  1252,  xix ;  J.  de  Penrys,  as  to 
Lankyl,  xlvi;  and  in  1274,  p.  119,  J.  Flandrens,  of  Dyssertenegus 
and  Cathyrasse,  xlvii ;  to  H.  de  Lambaide,  Cath3rrasBe,  with  a  fishery 
on  the  May,  suit  at  the  manor  of  Cloncheur,  1256,  Ixi  ;  Robert  de  S. 
Edmnnd  confirms  Thomas  Cooke,  the  Chancellor,  in  Mnngret,  o.  1270, 
XXXV  ;  Edward,  the  Prince,  to  the  Treasurer  and  Canons,  1268  ;  they 
may  make  walls,  and  enlarge  their  courts,  saving  rights  of  city,  Ixvii ; 
Thomas  f .  Senan,  of  a  mill  in  Kilmehallock,  Ixx ;  Dean  Thomas 
Wodeford,  houses  in  Limerick,  p.  118  ;  Ralph  de  l^orthwych,  Mun- 
gareth,  to  Dean,  e.  1274,  xlii,  p.  78;  Ric.  Flandrensis,  of  Magrany, 
p.  93  ;  to  Abbot  of  Insula  Molanfyd,  Dermeko  with  re-grant, 
pp.  106-113.  AgreemenU — ^As  to  Mimgaret,  p.  6,  m.  1257,  p.  7,  with 
Hugh  and  Ysmay  Possewyke,  land  at  Clonelty,  xvi ;  Rathrenath, 
Clonnath,  1251,  xiii-xvii;  Elie  f.  Ade,  quit  claim  to  Clonlisdon'  and 
Ertherath,  1270,  xli ;  John  Purcell,  as  to  Clansder  (basse),  1266,  p.  3  ; 
Malachi,  rector  of  Ardpatric,  p.  44  ;  Kilmorly  and  Kilfergus  Churches, 
1253,  p.  12,  with  Hugh  Purcell,  as  to  lands  and  woods  at  Clonlismon, 
Clansderbasse,  and  Moycro,  xt,  xyii.  Other  documents — Lawsuit  with 
Malchus,  Prior  of  Athissell  Abbey,  tried  before  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne, 
as  to  the  churches  of  Moycro,  Douenathmor,  the  benefices  of  Crewacgh 
Omaylly,  the  churches  of  Kilbradran,  Camarthy,  Rathsyward,  and 
Kilmuchorog,  1253-4,  pp.  80,  81,  90,  101  ;  Ordinances  of  Dean 
Wodeford,  1265,  p.  108. 

Gkbald  ns  Mabiscal  (1275-1307). — Grants — Of  Corcomoyd  par- 
sonage and  vicarage  to  the  chapter,  at  Dysert,  1299,  p.  100  ;  Crecourtha 
Church  to  Simon  f. Walter,  rector,  1278,  and  his  surrender,  1282,  p.  44  ; 
Thomas  de  Clare,  Corkeymoyd  Church,  1275-84,  p.  93  ;  same,  Kilme- 
hallock, p.  18,  xxiv ;  Juliana,  his  wife,  Corkomoyd  after  1287,  p.  97  ; 
A.  Flandrens,  Clonylte,  p.  96;  J.  de  Cogan,  Crecouertha  in  Ocholchur, 
1287,  pp.  100-113;  W.  Wess,  claims  on  Church  of  Crecortha,  in 
Orthotochor,  p.  130;  Robert,  Abbot  of  Magio  (Monastemenagh),  grants 
lands  rouDd  the  White  Cross,  Limerick,  to  the  church  and  prebend 
of  Dysert  £negus,  and  quits  claim  to  Balyfodyr,  e.  1280,  xxxviii ; 

^  These,  as  implied  in  a  deed  of  1239,  were  Maynchro,  Creuathomay]],  and 
DouenaUimor,  B.B.L.,  p.  90. 

'  Elsewhere  Clonlismon  and  Clonliamor. 
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John  Brathnach  grants  Kilmure  and  KilfeTguSy  1296,  Ivi.  Ayrseumti— 
Manrice  le  Marischal  as  to  Ardagb,  1279-1285,  ii  and  yi  ;  Kidacb,  vii ; 
€orromoran  and  Falsky,  viii  ;  M.,  Bishop  of  Killaloe.  as  to  Douenath- 
nior,  xxxvii ;  Adam  le  Palmifer,  as,  to  KilscanjUe,  Ixix ;  J.  f.  David, 
as  to  Tulachbrec,  a.  i284,  p.  91 ;  the  chapter  and  Geate  de  Lumbarde, 
1293,  p.  90;  John  Dondon  as  to  messuage  in  Limerick,  xiv: 
G.  f .  Milo,  as  to  Kilmallock  burgesses,  xxvi ;  Glaricia  f .  Pagan,  same. 
.XX,  xvii ;  W.  f.  Martin,  same,  xxv,  xxviii;  Malachi,  rector  of  Aid- 
patric,  swears  obedience,  1301 ,  p.  43.  Other D^eds — Becital  of  ancient 
acts  of  chapter,  1295,  p.  56,  and  new  statutes,  p.  57  ;  Effyn  Cburdi 
made  a  prebend,  1287,  pp.  111-113.  The  undated  deeds  of  Kilmallock 
(pp.  63-72)  belong  to  this  episcopate  (1270-1291). 

EoBERT  OF  DuKDONWBLL  ( 1 307-1 31 1 ). —  OrtmU  —  Chimfdercb 
'(?  Clansderbasse)  and  Mungarreth,  ix. 

Eustace  be  L'eau. — Grants — H.  de  Eyteley  grants  lands  of  iiis 
grandfather,  David  de  Eyteley,  in  Tullaghbrek,  1311-1313,  p.  130; 
Charter  of  Edward  III.,  1332,  pp.  130,  131. 

Mattkice  be  Rttpefobt. — Rental,  1336,  p.  138 ;  Stepheit  XawubBj 
Letter  of  Edward  III.  as  to  offences,  p.  134;  Stepheit  j>b  Yalu 
(1360-69),  grant  to  Robert  de  Lew,  of  Ballyhoregna,  1362,  p.  133;^ 
CoRNELiTTs  O'Dea,  Taxatio  Procurationum,  1418-22,  p.  136;  Rentals, 
&c.,  p.  145  ;  John  Mothel,  Inquisition  before  Thomas  O'Cathyll,  tbe 
seneschal,  and  a  jury  at  Tullabrek,  1440,  p.  141  ;  William  CaxAaH 
recovers  Donaghmore,  1461,  p  142 ;  an  almost  defaced  grant  of 
Edward  lY.,  p.  143 ;  John  Cotf,  suit  of-Enight  of  the  Glyn,  astotbe 
Knighte's  Gappagh,  tried  in  the  Chapter  House  of  Askeaton  Convent, 
1541,  p.  144  ;  BsBiTABD  Adams,  Memoranda  as  to  repair  of  cathedral, 
bishop's  monument,  and  palace ;  reconstitution  of  choir  and  aervioee, 
&c.,  &c.,  1619,  p.  147  ;  commission  to  enquire  into  rents  due  to  him, 
signed  by  Adam  Loftus  and  Henry  Docwra,  p.  148;  recor^  of 
Kilrush,  152. 


1  Disaert  de  Ballyhouregain  ib  given  in  Rental  of  Bishop  Maurioe  de  Bape- 
fort,  1336,  copy  MSS.,  T.C.D.,  1063,  p.  40 ;  Bishop  Stephen,  in  1362,  gnatcd 
lands,  pttatures,  weirs,  and  mills,  in  Ballyhoregna,  to  Bobeit,  son  of  Stephen  de 
Lewe,  service  at  Gloncheur.  It  adjoined  Dysert  Church,  near  Groom,  and  foraied 
its  glebe.  The  Temers  of  July,  169S,  and  August,  1805rP.K.O.I.,  mention  it  as 
such  **  Carrigeen,  and  part  of  Ballyhourigan.'*  The  latter  ^'^"mftiit  adds  "on 
which  there  is  neither  church,  glebe-house,  or  glebe  ] 
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(D). — Dedications  of  Chvbohss. 

We  have  considered  the  important  subject  of  the  dedications  to 
native  saints.  These  are  most  important  to  oar  Paper,  as  resting 
upon  a  historical  basis,  not  on  a  mere  pious  selection.  We  may  here 
collect  the  other  dedications  as  of  interest,  as  indicating  the  popular 
regard  towards  certain  saints.  As  is  so  usual,  the  direct  dedications 
to  the  names  of  the  Deity  are  few ;  those  to  the  Trinity  are  at  Eath- 
keale,  Dunnaman,  and  Dromin;  to  the  ''King  of  Sunday"  (some 
think  "King  of  the  World")  are  dedicated  the  wells  called  Tobe- 
reendowney,  at  Ballingaddy,  Caherhenesy,  Cloncagh,  Groagh, 
Dromkeen,  Dunmoylan,  Gortadroma,  Kilquane  (near  Kilmallock), 
and  Thomastown. 

Of  holy  persons,  the  Virgin  was  patroness  of  the  Cathedral,  the 
Holy  Cross  Abbey,  Monastemenagh,  Owney,  and  Feale;  of  the 
three  churches  called  Kilmurry,  with  Askeaton  and  Effin  churches 
besides ;  of  the  wells  of  Tubbermurry,  at  Abbeyfeale,  Atheneaay, 
Ballingaddy  (two),  Ballilanders,  Cloncagh,  Dromtrasna,  Effin,  Kil- 
leena,  Killulta,  Kilquane,  Kilmallock,  Eathcahill,  and  Athlea.  The 
well  at  Corcomohide  was  dedicated  to  her  Purification. 

The  aposties  were,  for  the  most  part,  neglected.  St.  Paul  shared 
with  St.  Peter  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Kilmallock,  and  with 
St.  Patrick  a  well  at  Knocklong.  St.  Matthew  was  at  one  time 
patron  of  Fedamore  ;  St.  Peter  had  a  church  and  convent  in  Limerick  ; , 
80  had  St.  Andrew  and  St.  John.  The  latter  "  beloved  Apostle  "  had 
a  well  at  Caherhenesy.  St.  James  was  patron  of  the  Trinitarian 
Abbey,  Adare ;  he  had  a  chapel  in  the  cathedral  along  with  St.  Mary 
Magdalen ;  while  St.  Mark  had  a  late  church  in  Limerick,^  and  St. 
Bartholomew  was  patron  of  Cloncrew  and  Dromcolliher. 

Of  other  saints,  John  the  Baptist  was  patron  of  Fedamore  (in 
later  times),  of  Hospital,  and  of  a  church  in  Limerick.  St.  Margaret 
was  patron  of  Uregare  and  Newtown ;  St.  Catherine,  of  Old  Abbey ; 
and  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  besides  her  chapel  in  the  Cathedral,  gave 
her  name  to  Kilmurry,  near  Limerick,  and  the  well  of  Kilbane. 
St.  Martin  was  commemorated  at  Chapel  Martin ;  he,  in  1204,  had  a 
church  in  Limerick,  now  lost ;  and  was  patron  of  Ardkilmartin,  and 
Kilmartin,  near  Mungret.  St.  George  and  St.  Anne  had  chapels  in 
the  cathedral ;  St.  Richard  had  a  city  church  in  1204,  now  lost;  so 
had  St.   Lawrence,   who   was   also  patron  of  Disert  (now   Incli) 

1  In  1791  IKooeMa  ColleoUons,  Limerick,  P.&.O.I. 
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St.  Lawrence,  and  a  church  near  Athlacca ;  St.  Nicholas  had  a  chordi 
near  the  port  of  Lixnerick,  and  others  at  Adare  and  Glenogra.  St.  DaTid 
was  patron  of  Newcastle,  and  St.  Bernard  superseded  St.  Beinid,  at 
least  in  later  days,  at  Ballyallinan. 

St.  Michael  was  patron  of  a  city  church,  the  two  Kilmihils  (nesr 
Ballingarry  and  Kilmallock),  Ballinahinch,  Caherconlish,  and  the 
Franciscan  Church  of  Adare.  His  image,  trampling  on  his  crowned, 
crab-like  adversary,  still  remains  in  the  cathedral.  Only  one  Irish 
saint,  Munchin,  gave  his  name  to  a  church  in  the  city. 

To  complete  the  weUs,  we  may  give  those  named  in  popular  behef 
after  imagined  or  forgotten  saints :  Toberfantan  (Doon),  Toberool- 
moge,  Toberedmond  (Clogheen),  Eilbradran,  Tobemadoilcmuny 
(Fantstown),  also  Toberrigan  (Anhid),  Toberabansha,  Tobemagap- 
paun,  Tobemea,  and  Toberoran  (Effin),  Toberboragh,  Tobereanoroe, 
Tobermalonagh,  or  Toberatea,  at  Kilfinnane,  all  reputedly  holy  walk 


(E). — ^DiocESA^ir  Ebooeds  of  Ldobick. 

Besides  the  *'  Black  Book  of  Limerick,"  now  at  Maynooth,  and  its 
seventeenth-century  namesake,  made  for  Bishop  Adams,  and  still  pre- 
served by  the  Protestant  Bishops,  thero  aro  certain  documents  lodged 
in  the  Public  Becord  Office  since  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church 
of  Iroland.  The  Books  of  the  Diocesan  Court  begin  in  1678,  and 
continue  with  several  gaps  to  1869. 

There  are  Terriers  and  Surveys  of  (1)  Ballycahane,  1698, 
including  St.  John  of  the  Holycross,  in  Limerick  ;  (2)  Ballycahane, 
1784 — church  ruinous ;  (12)  Parish  of  St.  Munchin,  1698 — church  oot 
of  repair;  (13)  Mahonagh,  1805,  and  Aglish  Glebe;  (14)  Shana- 
golden,  1773;  (15)  Monovah  Glebe,  in  same,  1801;  (17)  Large 
parchment  as  to  treasurership,  1773,  elaborate  accounts  of  St.  Patrick's; 
Tankardstown,  or  Ballitankard,  or  BoUintownkard ;  Bruree;  Emlj 
Grynyne ;  Fisheries,  and  Temple  Mackie  to  north  of  river,  next 
St.  Patrick's;  (18)  Bruree,  1804;  (21)  TuUybracky,  1785;  (22  and 
23)  Same,  1698  (two);  (24)  Same,  1756— with  Terrier  of  1698; 
(26)  CTregare,  1785— with  map;  (32)  Effin,  1805 — "churchyard 
and  ruins  of  an  old  chureh " ;  (38)  Kilcoman,  1785 — ''  church 
is  now  finishing,"  and  map ;  (37  -39)  Vicarage  of  Kilfintenan,  Clare, 
1805 ;  (40)  Forfeited  houses,  and  Kilmallock,  and  parish  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  1664 — very  full  survey;  families  being:  Creagh,  Meagfa, 
Haly,  Poore,  Fox,  Wall,  parley,  Gould,  Mead,  White,  Purdon,  Gerrald, 
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LachT,  Stackbole,  Fleming,  Mixon  ;  (41)  Particles,  1667  —  names 
also :  Lisrady,  alias  Liscready  Church,  in  Loghill ;  (42)  Kilmallock ; 
(43)  Kilreedy,  1755;  Ballycahan,  1769— Dromin,  1745;  (44)  Disert, 
1698 — and  part  of  Balliouregan  adjoins  *'  Crume  and  Donaman"; 
(45)  Same  places,  1805— a  prebend  ;  (46)  Chancellorship — and  "  Don- 
daniel,"  Rathkeale,  KiUskannill,  Clonagh,  and  Clonshere ;  mentions 
''decent  chnrch'*  at  second,  ruined  churches  at  the  others;  ''no 
timber  trees  on  any  of  the  glebes,"  and  similar  survey  of  1781. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  some 
of  those  who  especially  helped  me  in  obtaining  notes  on  the  Limerick 
churches — my  late  sister  and  brother,  Bessie  Anna  Westropp  and 
Ralph  Hugh  Westropp,  b.a.,  the  late  George  Studdert  O'SuUivan, 
Mr.  J,  Grene  Barry,  Mr.  John  Wardell,  m.a..  Dr.  Qeorge  Fogerty, 
Dr.  Henry  Molony,  and  Dr.  Joyce ;  and  I  enjoyed  (as  so  often)  the 
help  of  Mr.  James  Mills,  Mr.  Henry  Berry,  and  Mr.  M.  M'Enery, 
P.E.O.I. ;  the  last  especially,  by  many  valuable  suggestions  and 
pointing  out  of  helpful  documents,  assisted  me  to  numerous  identifica- 
tions. I  have  also  to  thank  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Ireland  for  the  loan  of  several  blocks  of  plans.^ 

I  must  reiterate  my  indebtedness  to  the  various  authors  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  Letters.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  a  carefully 
edited  series  of  selections  from  these  documents  could  be  published. 
^o  antiquary  would  desire  a  full  verbatim  publication,  in  view  of  their 
hasty  character,  and  of  the  small  knowledge  of  architecture  shown  by 
some  of  the  writers.  It  would  not  be  profitable  to  Irish  archsaology 
to  publish  views  and  errors  hardly  possible  with  our  present-day 
knowledge  and  material.  Students  using  the  manuscripts  are  usually 
sofflcientiy  trained  to  detect  such  mistakes,  but  the  harm  to  the  genend 
reader  of  publishing  errors  over  venerated  names  is  manifest.  An  old 
work,  even  where  incorrect,  lacks  the  fatal  sense  of  "  the  latest  word  " 
on  the  subject,  which  would  attach  to  a  modem  publication  of  these 
letters  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  written. 

For  many  years  to  come  Irish  archsBology  must  weed  out  mistakes, 
and  strive  after  more  critical  and  ever- widening  views;  and  as  we  have 
been  compelled  to  correct  even  the  most  valued  works  of  our  pre- 
decessors, so  we  hope  our  own  mistakes  may  be  speedily  found  out 
and  eliminated  from  the  fields  of  Irish  archaeology. , 


t  Plans  of  Limerick  Cathedral,  Plate  XY.    Moxmstemenagh  plan,  Plate  XYII. 
ABkeaton,  Plata  XYI.    Old  Abbey,  Plate  XY. 
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(F). — ^NoTE  Added  nr  Prbsb. 

The  sixth  volume  of  ''Papal  Letters,"  published  since  my  Paper 
was  written,  contains  some  points  of  interest  bearing  on  the  Limerick 
Churches,  p.  313.  The  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Senan,  at  Inyska- 
thaygh,  is  located  as  in  the  diocese  of  Killaloe,  1411.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  it  is  stated  to  have  been  in  Limerick  in  1408 
(section  161,  avpra),  p.  224.  An  indulgence  granted  to  those 
repairing  the  Chapel  of  St.  Meranus  the  Confessor  (section  112), 
annexed  to  the  parish  church  of  Disert,  and  "  entirely  mined  by  the 
frequent  wars."  Feb.,  1411,  p.  397.— Mention  of  Walter  Northy, 
deceased,  and  Thomas  Botiller,  as  successive  ministers  of  ''  The  Trini- 
tarian House  of  St.  James  of  Athdara,"  which  identifies  that  hitherto 
doubtful  house  (section  67). 

Incxtmbekts  of  Yabiotts  Chubchxs. 

Ardcahny,  or  Ardkachne — ^Denis  Eachaema,  1400  ;  John  Chanlaayn, 
1402;  Thady  O'Connuyl,  1413;  W.  Russell,  1414.  Athlacach— 
T.de  8.  Jaoobo,  1394.  Athnedisse — John  Harchor,  1393.  Ballegadi— 
T.  de  S.  Jacobo,  1394.  John  Fox,  1400.  Boyanach — John  Bryne- 
chgeann,  1413.  Castro  Conayng  (Castleconnell) — Donald  OmuUayU) 
1412.  Cobomordi  (Cloncomarda,  or  Colmanswell) — Nic.  Bull,  1396. 
Dewnaghmar,  Donaghmor — J.  Rede,  1891-1398  ;  Ric.  Wyit,  of 
Rathronan,  1402.  Dirrigalwan — Maur.  O'Coggran,  1401.  Dromond 
(Dromin)— Maur.  Hunt,  1314.  Effin— Ger.  Ricardi,  1394;  Ger, 
fitz  Morys,  1398.  Esterlawran  (Inch  St.  Laurence) — Laurence 
Coggran,  1404.  Garthbiboys  (Ballingarry)— T.  Saleys,  1411.  Kil- 
bradran— Donald  O'Hogan,  1 402.  Eyilchurnan— -T.  Ofiannara,  1894 ; 
T.  Obroggy,  1405;  J.  de  Preston,  1329.  Kyllfyntynayn— Denis 
Eachaema,  1400  ;  N.  Macconmara,  1405.  Xylkyde— John  de 
Preston,  1329.  Florence  Ecathail,  1406,  Kyllid'  (Killeedy)-J. 
Geraldine,  1389.  Kilmony  alias  Byletewan— John  Foy,  1400.  Kil- 
munchyn,  alias  Kilconam — ^Prebend,  John  Teyrj  1398.  Eillscanail— 
Gillasenan  Ohalphyn,  1396;  Charles  O'Sycha,  1411.  Moynachy, 
Moynachyghacha  (Monagay  or  perhaps  Rathcahill,  see  171,  supr^)— 
Gerald  fitzMaur.  Ricardi,  1394;  Ger.  fitz  Morys.  1398.  Tullagh- 
brek— Maur.   Coggran  ;   W.  Oduyr,  1406. 
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Ikdbx  to  the  Chubches. 


[The  numbers  refer  to  sectionB,  not  pages ;  the  letters  to  the  deaneries :  A.,  Adare 
«.,  Aherloe  ;  Ar.,  Ardagh  ;  B.,  Ballingarry ;  G.,  Grene  (with  Any,  1616) 
K.,  Kilmallock ;  L.,  Limerick ;  0.,  Owney  (Caherconlish  in  1616) 
R.,  Hathkeale.] 


Abbeys:    see    under   their   respectiye 

Orders. 
Abbeyfeale,  Ar.,  172,  173. 
Abbey oimey,  or  Abingdon,  0.,  304. 
Achinis :  see  Hakmys. 
Adamstown,  E.,  270. 
Adare,  A.,  65-72. 
Aglisihcormiok,  0.,  335. 
Agliahsimona,  B.,  217. 
Ahenogorp  Kyle,  B.,  145. 
Aherloe:  seeGalbally. 
Andesche,  Anedes,  &c. :  see  Atheneasy. 
Aney,  G.,  347. 

Anhid,  A.,  97.  I 

Aiadha,  or  Ara  Cliach.  | 

Aidagh,  Ar.,  162. 

Aidarinaghta,  a.,  372.  I 

Ardcanny,  A.,  104.  ■ 

Ardaglish :  see  Bylaans.  [ 

Ardineer,  B.,  138. 
Ardkilmartin,  K.,  267. 
Ardmacweelui,  E.,  256.  I 

Ardnakiaha,  B.,  143.  | 

Ardpatrick  IH  ChonaiU:   see  Knock- 

Patrick. 
Ardpatiick,  K.,  269. 
Aroasians,  117. 
Arundel :  see  Tomdeely. 
Askeaton,  B.,  126,  127.  j 

Aakelon :  see  Escloon.  I 

Atharlach :  see  Galbally. 
Athlacca,  K.,  277,  278. 
Athlea :  see  Temple  Athea.  I 

Athneasy,  E.,  269. 
Attyflin,  A.,  80,  m. 
Augfainish,  B.,  13d. 
Augustinians,  12  ;  Hermits,  14,  G9. 


Baggotstown,  G.,  362. 
BalUnaclogh,  G.,  338. 
BalUnagalliach,  G.,  349. 
Ballinahinch,  a.,  359. 
BaUinamona,  G.,  346. 
BaUinard,  G.,  342. 
Ballinfreera,  B.,  203. 
Ballingaddy,  K.,  248. 
Ballingarry,  B.,  191,  192. 
Ballingarry,  a.,  365. 
Ballingoola,  a.,  329. 
Ballinlough,  G.,  341. 
Ballioweyn,  L.,  62. 
Ballyallinan,  B.,  122. 
Ballyanhiny :  see  Fanniogstown. 
Ballybrood,  0.,  333. 
Ballycahane,  A.,  84. 
Ballyfroota,  a.,  365,  n. 
Ballygrennan,  B.,  199. 
Ballygrennan,  K.,  273. 
Ballyhahm,  B.,  209. 
Ballyhowregain,  98, ».,  287. 
Ballyhyward:    see   Adamstown    and 

Howardstown. 
Ballykilmore,  B.,  216. 
Ballylanders,  a.,  370. 
Ballymolniab,  E.,  268. 
Ballynabraher :  see  Ballingoola. 
Ballynabraher,  L.,  67. 
Ballynanure,  0.,  307. 
Ballynegally:  see  Agliahcormick. 
Ballyscaddan,  a.,  360. 
Ballysyward :  see  Howardstown. 
Ballytancard :  see  Tankardstown. 
Ballythristan :  see  Dunnaman. 
Ballywullin:  see  Milltown. 
Beagh :  see  Iveruss. 
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Bealdiirroga,  B.,  120. 
Bilighroidhnean :  see  Emlygrexman. 
Boynoghi  a.,  367. 
Brickfield:  see  Kilbigly* 
Bruff,  E.,  274. 
Bniree,  K.,  239. 

Caherass,  A.,  92. 

Caheniyally,  L.,  56. 

Caheroonliah,  O.,  320. 

Cahercomy,  G.,  343. 

Gaherelly,  0.,  331. 

CaherhuBsok :  see  Ballinard. 

Cahermoyle,  Ar.,  165. 

Gahemarry,  L.,  54. 

Camas  Chapel,  K.,  283. 

Cappagh,  B.,  207. 

Cappanahonna,  0.,  305. 

Cappanihane,  B.,  230. 

Camielites,  336. 

Carrigeen:  see  Dysert  Oengus. 

Carrigmich,  G.,  356. 

CarrigparsoD,  0.,  325. 

Castlecoonell,  301. 

Castle  Bobert,  A.,  77. 

Castle  Bobert,  Doondonnell,  q.y. 

Castle  Bobert  Goer:  see  Bobertstown. 

Castletown  Coonagh,  0.,  316. 

Castletown  (McEnery  or  Conyers) :   sei* 

Corcomohide. 
Castro :  see  Castle  in  all  cases. 
Ceal,  cm,  and  Cell :  see  Kil. 
Chapel:  see  under  names  compounded 

with  it,  except  in  cases  of — 

Chapelmartin :  see  Ardkilmartiu. 
Chapel  Bttssell,  A.,  106. 
Cistercians,  86,  172,  304. 
Clare  Co.,  Churches  in,  belonging  to 

Limerick,  18,  ft. 
Cloheen :  see  Doonmoon. 
Clonagh,  B.,  166. 
Clonbalitarsna,  A.,  99,  n. 
Cloncagh,  B.,  208. 
Cloiicoraba :  see  Colmanswell. 
Cloncrew,  B.,  222. 
Clonelty,  B.,  210. 
Clonkeen,  0.,  319. 
Clonshire,  B.,  204. 
Cluonaiia,  A.,  96. 


Gloon  Island,  302. 

Cluain  Credhail :  see  Eilleedy. 

Cluain  Comarda :  see  Colmanswdtt. 

Cluain  in  general :  see  Cloon. 

Gluggin:  see  Tuoghduggin. 

Colmanswell,  K.,  241. 

Coolamora,  B, :  see  Eilmuiry. 

Corbaly  Chapel,  376. 

Corbally  Kyle,  L.,  26. 

Corcomohide,  B.,  227. 

Corrabul,  A.,  79. 

Corray,  Chapel,  G.,  368. 

Cowpark,  A.,  109. 

Cragdesertmorogan :  see  Morgans. 

Crancam  Kyle,  A.,  81. 

Crean,  A.,  88. 

Crecora,  A.,  49. 

Crewally,  L.,  61. 

Crinbally,  or  Cliny  :  see  Crewally. 

Croagh,  B.,  205. 

Cromman,  B.,  213. 

Croom,  A.,  90. 

Crumech,  Cromadh,  fte. :  see  Groom. 

Culballysyward,  K.,  281. 

CuUam,  A.,  101. 

Darragh,  K.,  261. 

Darmocho,  Dermochi,  &c.:  see  Dfliragh. 

Derrygalvan,  L.,  28. 

Derryknockane,  L.,  42. 

DoUas,  A.,  95. 

Dolmens,  53,  135,  147,  305,  341,  345, 

366. 
Dominicans,  15,  72,  237,  263,  328. 
Donaghmore,  L.,  30. 
Donergismathmore :  see  Temple  Athlea. 
Doon,  0.,  313. 
Doondonnell,  B.,  155. 
Doonmoon,  G.,  378. 
Drehidtarsna,  A.,  99. 
Drimdele :  see  Tomdeely. 
Dtomassell,  A.,  91. 
Dromcathmeath,  Ar.,  120. 
Dromcolliher,  B.,  221. 
Dromdeely :  see  Tomdeely. 
Oromassell)  A.,  91. 
Dromcathmeath,  B.,  120. 
Dromoolliher,  B.)  221« 
Dromkeech  0.,  334. 
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Dromin,  K.,  276. 

Brommohiba,  K.,  300. 

Dimbleisg:  see  Doon. 

BaneyrU:  see  Dimgadua. 

Bungadam,  K.,  264. 

Dankip,  or  Dimkepchy,  A.,  94. 

BunmoylaD,  R.,  149. 

Dnnnamiin,  A.,  93. 

Buntrileague,  A.,  362. 

Byaert :  see  BallyhowregaD. 

Djsert  Ballyhoregna :   see  Ballyhow- 

regain* 
Dysertmurdebra :  see  Morgans. 
Bysert  Oengussa,  A.,  98. 
Bysert  Lawran :  see  Inch  St.  Lawieoce. 

Effin,  K.,  245. 

Ellenegere :  see  Glenogra. 

Elohin:  me  Effin. 

Emlygrennao,  K.»  264. 

Eedoon,  L.,  39. 

Esterlavran :  see  Inch  St.  Lawrence. 

Eustace,  Chapel  of,  O.,  377. 

Fanningstown,  L.,  6U 
Fantstown,  K.,  266. 
Farranagiiilleaoh :  see  Rostf  Brien. 
Feale:  see  Abbeyfeale. 
Fedamore,  L.,  68. 
Feohanagh:  see  AgUssimona. 
Flacispagfa :  see  Lackenecpike. 
Forts,  32,  53,  91,  117,  126,  152,  262, 

269,  337,  ».,  362. 
Fiandscans,  16,  67,  70,  127,  192,  329. 
FriaiBtown,  L.,  57. 

Galbally,  a.,  361,  381. 
Garranbane,  0.,  306. 
Garryenlanga,  a.,  364. 
Garth :  see  Ballingarry. 
Garthbyboys :  see  BaUingarry,  B. 
Garthegriffin :  see  Ballingarry,  «. 
Gepbthine :  see  Askeaton. 
Glean  na  Midhe :  seeKillulta. 
Glenbrohane:  see  Ballingarry,  n. 
Glenmore,  Ar.,  178. 
Glennahaglieh,  a.,  373.    . 
Glenogra,  K.,  286. 
Glenroe :  see  Barnigh. 
Glin  (Carbiy),  B.,  141. 


Glyndovanytf.,  369. 
Gortadroma,  B.,  160. 
GortavUla,  0.,  311. 
Gortnatubbrid :  see  Springfield. 
Grange:  see Kewgrange. 
Gransha :  see  same. 
Grean,  G.,  337. 

Hakmys,  E.,  242. 

Hincksti:  see  Askeaton. 

Hospital,  G.,  353. 

Hospitallen,   71,   119,   128,   :25a-356, 

356. 
Howardstown,  K.,  281. 
Huheny,  Huthney,  &c. :   see  Abbey- 

owney. 

If edomair :  see  Fedamore. 

Imelach :  see  Emlygrennan. 

Inch  St.  Lawrence,  0.,  330. 

Iniscatha,  E.,  161. 

Iniskefti :  Iskyfty,  Inknesci,  &c.,  &c.  : 

see  Askeaton. 
Ishegreen :  see  Tuogh. 
lyeruss,  A.,  111. 

Eeale,  E.,  263. 

Eeiltemplalain  :  see  Boss  Temple. 
Eilaiissa :  see  Eilfergus. 
Kilbane,  L.,  23. 
Eilbeheney,  Ar.,  374-6. 
Eilbeinighte,  A.,  83. 
Kilbigly,  E.,  246. 
Eilbolane,  B.,  223. 
Eilboy,L.,  47. 
Eilbradran,  B.,  152. 
EUbraheragh,  B.,  154. 
Eilbranagh,  a.,  361,  ». 
Eilbreedy,  A.,  108. 
Eilbreedy,  E.,  282. 
Eilbreedy-Major,  E.,  266. 
Eilbreedy-Minor,  E.,  244. 
Eilbruainy,  E.,  279. 
Eilcaskin,  L.,  59. 
Eilcodigi,  295. 
Eilcogan,  E.,  243. 
Eilcolman,  B.,  226. 
Eilcolman,  L.,  .43* 
Eilcolman,  inferior,  B.,  15L 
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Kilcolman,  superior^*  B.,  123. 

Kilconata,  290. 

Eilcongi,  291. 

Eilconilt,  293. 

Kilconleihe,  B.,  220. 

Kilcomoe,  B.,  232. 

Kilooolin,  0.,  337. 

Kilcoorha:  see  last. 

Eilcoran,  L.,  48. 

Kilcoman,  A.,  107. 

Kilcoulta,  L.,  45. 

Kilcoyne :  see  Hakmys. 

Eilcremia,  A.,  114. 

Kilcruaig,  250  ;  Wood,  262,  ». 

KilcrumterlapAin,  294. 

Eilculath,  298. 

Kilculgin,  A.,  116. 

Eilcullane,  6.^  344. 

Kilcurly  (near  Adare),  A.,  74. 

Kilcurly  (near  doom),  A.,  89. 

Kildacolum :  see  Cullam. 

Kildairi,  L.,  25. 

EUdimo,  A.,  100. 

Kildonayn,  K.,  255. 

Eildonethath,  K.,  299. 

Kildonnell,  A.,  85. 

Kilehanny,  308. 

Kilfergus,  B.,  140. 

KiLGachna,  Ar.,  190. 

Kilfinnane,  K.,  260. 

Eilfumy,  B.,  202. 

EMnsnaghta :  see  EiUeenoghty. 

Eilflin,  E.,  262. 

Eilfruflh,  G.,  354. 

Eilgobbin,  A.,  73. 

Eilgobnet,  B.,  228. 

Eilkeedy,  L.,  40. 

Eilkelbeg,  A.,  103. 

EiUdnlea,  Ar.,  174. 

Eilkrydane :  see  Eiiordan. 

Eiikyllen  de  Montan,  Ar.,  186. 

Eilkyllentyre,  Ar.,  184. 

Eilkynre,  Ar.,  185. 

Eniacolla,  B,,  229. 

Eillachtyn,  B.,  131. 

Eillagholeghan,  Ar.,  180. 

EiUalee,  L.,  21. 

Eilline,  a :  see  Templeen,   < 

EiUard  and  Killardun :  see  Eilfiauhna. 


I  Eillashee,  A.,  105. 
Eillasragh,  A.,  80. 
Eillayoher,  0.,  322. 
EiUeany,  B.,  142. 
Eilleedy,  Ar.,  177. 
Eilleely,  L.,  19. 
Eilleen :  see  Cowpark. 
Eilleens,  23,  26,  42,-  48,  59.  76,  147, 

173-^,  179,  216,  281,  327,  372. 
Eilleenalotar:  see  Eillulta. 
Eilleenagh,  Ar.,  173. 
EiUeenoghty,  A.,  82. 
Eillilagli,  Ar.,  169. 
Eilliniwee :  see  (xlenmore. 
Eillinui«,  O.,  324. 
Eillislonan,  B.,  153. 
Eillocally,  Ar.,  189. 
Eillonaghan,  A.,  78. 
Eillonan,  L.,  27. 
EiUorath,  0.,  286. 
Eillovenoge,  L.,  29. 
Eillrath,  Gellrath,  309. 
Eillulta,  A.,  102. 
Eilmacanearla,  B.,  196. 
Kilmacoongarriff :  see  303. 
Eilmaduana :  see  Cappogh. 
Eilmaoow,  B.,  194,  195. 
Eilmacsnehyn,  B.,  218. 
Eillmalaich,  G.,  357. 
Eilmallock,  E.,  234-7. 
Eilmartin,  L.,  38. 
Eilmeedy,  B.,  224. 
Kilmihil,  B.,  200. 
Eilmihil,  E.,  249. 
Eilmoire,  0.,  312. 
Eilmorme,  A.,  103. 
Eilmore,  0.,  292-315. 
Eilmoylan,  B.,  144. 
Eilmoylan,  0.,  314. 
Eilmunily,  Eerry,  160. 
Eilmurry,  B.,  158,  225. 
Eilmurry,  L.,  22. 
Eilmurry,  0.,  333. 
Eilnacally,  B.,  215. 
Eilnacally,  L.,  46. 
Eilnacanigeen :  see  GortaTiUs. 
Eilnaoomarba,  K.,  240. 
Eilnagairiff,  803.  - 
Eilnarath :  see  Eilcatha. 
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KOoraan,  B.,  219. 
Kilpatiick,  L.,  31. 
Kilpeaoon,  L.,  63. 
Kilpian,  296. 
Kilprichane,  33. 
Kilquane,  Glare,  18,  n. 
Kilquane,  A.,  121. 
Kilquane,  K.,  247. 
Kilrath,  309. 
Kilratha,  a,  363. 
Kiliodan,  Ar.,  163. 
Kilniah,  L.,  18. 
KilaanaTileth,  Ar.,  187. 
Kilaananleyht,  L.,  64. 
Kilfloannell,  B.,  167. 

Kilacoby,  A.,  116. 

Kilsluuie:  see  Ballingarry,  B. 

Kilamattyre,  B.,  169. 

Kiltanna,  B.,  211. 

Kiltaioge,  L.,  66. 

Kilteely,  O.,  340. 

KUteery,  148. 

Kiltemplan,  L.,  44. 

Kilteiuui,  B.,  206. 

Kiltennanle,  B.,  206. 

Kiltoman,  B.,  148,  n. 

Kilrogodock:  see  Baggotstown. 

Kinnethin,  380. 

Knookaney:  see  Aney. 

KnockaunahaU,  A.,  76. 

Knocklong,  A.,  368. 

Knocknagall,  60. 

Knocknagnmshy,  A.,  87. 

Knockpatrick,  B.,  136. 

Koockaentry,  O.,  361. 

Kynna  Chapel,  K.,  267. 


Laekenaspike,  236,  n, 

Laraghlaw,  a.,  366. 

Laternua  Chapel,  K.,  268. 

Lathnglane:  see  Laraghlaw. 

Laurencestown :  see  Bossard. 

Lickadoon :  see  Eiltaroge. 

Limerick,  L.,  Cathedral,  I ;  Churches, 

2-11;  Moaasteries,  12-17. 
Linfteld,  O.,  379. 
Lismakeery,  B.,  129. 
Lismak  Chapel,  K.,  297. 


Lisready,  140,  n. 
Lissamota,  B.,  201. 
LoghiU,  B.,  139. 
Long :  see  Enocklong. 
Lough  Gur :  see  New  Church. 
Luddenbeg,  0.,  326. 


Magio :  see  Monasternenagh. 
Mahoonagh,  B.,  212. 
Manistemacallowduff,  L.,  24. 
Manistemagall :  see  Keale. 
Jlazdstemagalliaghduff :  see  Old  Abbey. 
Partes :  see  Mortellstown. 
Martins  Chapel :  see  Ardkilroartin. 
May :  see  Monasternenagh. 
Maynchro,  L.,  63. 
Mayne,  B.,  214. 
Meenakilla,  B.,  17'6. 
Meranus,  Chapel  of,  A.,  112. 
Miltown,  0.,  336. 
Moirgrean  Chapel,  110, ». 
Monagay,  B.,  167. 
Monagh-Adare:  see  last. 
Monasternenagh,  A.,  86. 
Monearla,  Killeen,  A.,  76. 
Mons  Maledictionis,  A.,  188. 
Morenane,  A.,  110. 
Morenane,  B.,  197. 
Morgans,  B.,  132. 
Mortellstown,  K.,  263. 
Moyatha,  B.,  231. 
Mungret,  L.,  36,  37. 


Nalech  Chapel,  6.,  346. 
Nantinan,  B.,  124. 
Natharlach :  see  Qalbally. 
Nephillagh :  see  Abbeyfeale. 
Negillagh :  see  Old  Abbey. 
Newcastle,  B.,  182. 
New  Church,  G.,  348. 
New  Grange,  B.,  183. 
Newtown  Esdon,  L.,  41,  42. 
Nuns,  13,  134,  349. 


Old  Abbey,  B.,  134. 
OoU,0.,  317. 
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Orundel :  see  Tomdedy. 
Oughtloughlintample,  B.,  238. 
Owney<  see  Abbeyowney. 


Falliflbeg :  see  Kilmore. 
Pallas  Grean  :  see  Grean. 
Pallaskenry :  see  Chapel  Russell. 
Particles,  K.,  260. 


Quin  in  Glare,  on  north  bonnds  of 
diocese  of  Limeriok  in  1116,  18,  n., 
section  yi.,  104, «. 


Rathanny,  6.,  350. 
Rathardasuixd :  see  Rathurd. 
Rathoahill,  Ar.,  171. 
Rathjordan,  0.,  332. 
Rathkeale,  R.,  117, 118,  110. 
Rathnaser,  R.,  125. 
Rathoffergus,  K.,  289. 
Rathronan,  R.,  164. 
Rathurd,  L.,  32. 

Reilig  choluimcille :  see  liinfteld. 
Roberts*  Castle:  see  Castle  Robert. 
Robertstown,  R.,  133. 
Rocheetown,  L.,  60. 
Rocheetown,  0.,  328. 
Rockstown,  L.,  60. 
Rossard,  K.,  251. 
Rossbrien,  L.,  34. 
Ross  Temple,  K.,  280. 
Round  Towers,  20,  98,  234,  259. 
Rylaans,  B.,  193. 


Saichaichill :  see  Sochell. 
St.  Malo :  see  Emlygrennan. 
Shanagolden,  R.,  137. 
Shanavoha,  B.,  198. 
Shanid,  R.,  146. 
Singland,  L.,  20. 
Sochell  Chapel,  E.,  252. 
Springfield,  Ar.,  181. 
Stradbally:  see  Castleconnell. 
Strand:  see  Glenmoro. 
Suycahill:  see  SoohelL 


Tankardstown,  E.,  2S8. 
Tawnagh:  see  M ahoonagh. 
Teampul  pairc  na  carirrge :  see  Linfleld. 
Teampuillin,  E.,  275. 
Templars,  17,  168,  178,  182. 
Temple  Athlea,  Ar.,  166. 
remplebeinid :  see'BallyaUinan. 
Teroplebredon,  6.,  339. 
Templeeolman :  see  Howardstown. 
Templeen,  a.,  371. 
Temple  Glsntan,  B.,  168. 
Templeinniwee :  see  Strand. 
Templemihil,  0.,  321. 
Templenahiw :  see  Laragfalav. 
Templenamona :    see   Corbally  and 

Monagay. 
Tinnakill,  R.,  147. 
Tomdeely,  R.,  130. 
Tory  Hill :  see  Dromanil. 
Trinitarians,  68. 
Troetany :  see  Dunnaman. 
Tullabraoky,  E.,  284. 
Tuogh  (Ishegrene),  0.,  310. 
Tuoghduggin,  0.,  318. 


Uaithne :  see  Abbeyowney. 
Uregare,  E.,  271. 
Urigedy,  E.,  272. 


Vill.  of  Michael,  G.,  855. 
Viridus :  see  Uregedy. 


Wetheney :  see  Abbeyowney. 
Wide  and  Wlys:  see  Oola. 
Wrygedy :  see  Uregedy. 
Willestown :  see  CarrigpaTSon. 


Xogh  Exgrene :  see  Tnogh. 

Ynesketten:  seeAakeaton. 
Tnsin  Laurence:  ne  Inch  St  Law- 
rence. 

Zoghtezgrene :  see  Tnogh. 
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DESCKIPTION  OF  PLATES. 


Plate  X. 


Pre-Norman  ChnrcheB,  County  Limerick  (last  four  detaik  from 
O.8.L.). 

Platb  XL 

Churches  of  English  Period — ^Monaeteranenagh  :  Chancel  before 
its  fall;  from  sketch  by  J.  Windele,  1862.  2-4.  Capitals, 
Monasteranenagh.  5.  East  Window,  Eilmallock  Friary. 
6.  West  Door,  Old  Abbey,  Shanagolden.  7.  Cloister,  Black 
Abbey,  Adare.  8.  Capitab,  Limerick  Cathedral.  9.  Fire- 
place, Eilmallock  Friary.  10.  Sedilia  and  Piscina,  Black 
Abbey,  Adare.  11.  East  Window,  lyeruss.  12.  Cloister, 
Franciscan  Friary,  Adare. 

Plate  XII. 

Old  Views  of  Abbeys  and  Churches,  County  Limerick,  from 
Hardiman  Map,  1590;  PacataHibemia,  1610;  Down  Survey, 
1655;  Dyneley,  1680. 

Plate  XIII. 

Churches — Limerick  Cathedral  from  South.  Franciscan  Friary, 
Adare,  from  S.E.  Black  Abbey,  Adare  :  West  Window 
of  Aisle.  Kilbreedy  (near  Kilmallock)  :  East  Window. 
Limerick  Cathedral :  Capitals.     Clonkeen :  West  Door. 

Plate  XIV. 
Plans  of  Black  Abbey  and  Franciscan  Friary,  Adare. 
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Plate  XV. 

Limerick  Cathedral :  Plan.^  a,  Ancient  Altar.  3,  Piadnse. 
(?,  Credence  Table.  <?,  Stoups.  e^  Sedilia.  /,  Oak  Seats, 
y,  Stoups.  A,  i,  Arms  of  Miaghs  and  Arthurs,  y,  Old  Door. 
ky  Corbels.  /,  Carring  of  St.  Michael,  &c.  m,  Stoup. 
n,  Donaldmore  O'Brien,  o,  Arthur  Tombs.  J9,  GeofEry  GWwey. 
5',  Fox,  Prior  of  Holy  Cross,  r,  Donat  O'Brien.  #,  Earl  of 
Thomond.  t^  Bishop  0*Dea.  u,  (G^alwey,  Bultingfort,  and 
Budstone.  »,  y,  Stacpole.  tr,  William  Yorke.  The  capital 
letters  refer  to  modem  Monuments  and  Windows,  except  0, 
the  West  Door. 

Old  Abbey,  Shanagolden  :  PIhu. 

Plate  XVI. 
Askeaton — Franciscan  Friary :  Plan. 

Plate  XVII. 

Monasteranenagh  Abbey  :  Plan.  A,  Chapels.  B,  Squint. 
C,  Window,  now  destroyed.  D,  Springs  of  Arches.  E,  Aisle 
Arch.  F,  Later  Screen-wall.  6,  So-called  confessional. 
H,  West  Door  and  Windows.     I,  Recess. 

Kilmallock — ^Dominican  Friary  :  Plan. 

Plate  XVIII. 

Mungret  Abbey;  the  Desmonds'  Chapel  and  Parish  Church 
(these  are  78  feet  apart,  but  in  same  line  as  in  the  Plate), 
Adare;    Shanagolden  Church. 


^  The  Plana  of  St.  Mary's  Cathednd,  Old  Abbey,  Askeaton  Conrent,  and 
Monasteranenagh  were  kindly  lent  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Ireland. 
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Plate  X. 
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Pre-Norman  Churches,  County  liimerick. 
(Last  four  from  O.S.L.) 


Proc.  R.I.  A.,  Vol.  XXV.,  Sec.  C. 


Plate  XI. 


Churches  of  English  period,  County  Linicrick. 
(For  reference,  see  p.  479,  supra.) 
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Plate  Xli. 
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Old  Views  of  Abbeys  and  Churches,  County  Limerick. 
(1590,  Hardiman  Map;  1610,  Pacata  Hibernia;   1655,  Down  Survey   1680,  Dyncley.) 


Proc.  R.  I.  A.,  Vol.  XXV.,  Sec.  C. 


Plate  XIII. 


8t  Mary's'Cathedral. 


Churclics :    Limenck,  Adare,  Kilbrecdy,  and  Clonkeen. 
(For  reference,  sec  p.  479,  su^ra.) 
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Plate  XIV. 


HILL  RACE 
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Plans  of  Black  Abbey  and  Franciflcan  Friary,  A  dare. 
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Plate  XV. 
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Plana  of  Limerick  Cathedral  and  Old  Abbey,  Shnnagolden. 
(For  reference  letters,  see  p.  480,  fw/rn.) 


Proc.  R.I.  A.,  Vol.  XXV.,  Sec.  0. 


Plate  XVI. 


Plan  of  the  Franciscan  Conyent,  Askeaton. 
(For  reference  letters,  ice  p.  480,  tufraJ) 
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SITE    OF  NORTH  AISLE.  ^ 


Plate  XVII. 
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]'lar.8  of  Monasteranenagh  and  Dominican  Friary,  Kilmallock. 
(For  reference  letters,  see  p.  480,  su/ra.) 


Proc.  R.  I.  A.,  Vol.  XXV.,  Sec.  C. 


Plate  XVIII. 
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Mungret  Abbey. 
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Adui-e  :    Desmond*a  Chapel  and  ruiish  Chuivh. 
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Shanagolden  Church. 
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Bell  of  St.  Patrick,  called  the  Clog  an  Edachta.     By  W.   Reeves. 

1863.    pp.  30.    4to.    IS. 
Cemetery,  Prehistoric,  of  Loughcrew.    By  G.  Coffey.    1897.    pp.  16. 

0  plates.    4to.    as.  6d. 
Churches  of  Kill-o'-the-Graiige,  Killiney,  and  St.  Nessan.     By  J.  P. 

O'Reilly.    1904.    pp.  10.    i  plate.    8vo.    6d. 
Clare,  County,  Ireland:  Churches  and  Ecclesiastical  Divisions.    By 
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Coffey  (G.)  :  Excavation  of  a  Tumulus  near  Loughrea,  Ireland.   1904. 

pp.  7.    8vo.    6d. 
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contribution  to  the  Neolithic  history  of  the  North  of  Ireland.    1904. 
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1898.    pp.  26.    12  plates.    Folio.    £1  is.  net. 
Crosses :  The  High  Crosses  of  Moone,  Drumcliff,  Termonfechin,  and 

Killamery.    ByM.  Stokes.   1902.  pp.38.  34  plates.  4to.    ids.  6d. 
Ferguson  (Sir  S.):  Fasciculus  of  Prints  from  photographs  of  casts 

of  Ogham  Inscriptions.    1880.    pp.  10.    5  plates.    4to.    2s. 
Forts :   The  Ancient  Forts  of  Ireland.     By  T.  J.  Westropp.     1902. 
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Graves  (C.)  :  Ogham  Monument  at  Kilcolman,  Co.  Limerick,  Ireland. 

1887.    pp.  8.    4to.    IS. 
Graves  (C.)  :  Ogham  Inscription  supposed  to  bear  an  Anglo-Saxon 

Name.    1892.    pp.  12.    4to.    is. 
Haddon(A.C.)  :  Neolithic  Cist  Burial  at  Oldbridge,  Co.  Meath,  Ireland. 

1897.    pp.  79.    8vo.    2S. 
Knowles  (W.  J.) :  Prehistoric  Remains  from  the  Sandhills  of  Ireland. 

(3rd  Report.)    1895.    pp.  14.    3  plates.    8vo.    3s. 
Knowles  (W.  J.):  Prehistoric  Remains  from  the  Sandhills  of  Ireland. 

(4th  Report.)    1901.    pp.  59.    1  plate.    8vo.    5s. 
La  T^ne  Monuments  in  Ireland.     By  G.  Coffey.     1904.     pp.  10. 

5  plates.    8vo.    is.  6d. 


Macalistrr  (R.  a*  S.):    Ancicfit  ?-*'* 

Kerry,  Ireland*     1899.    pp*  IJ7. 
Mile&ian   Colonifatiatl   of  Irelmd   in   rci-ftuon    u>  onia-nniunj;,     i^wg 

pp.  43.    #5v0,     4s. 
Neolithic  Cist  Burial  at  Oldbri^gf^,  Co    Meatli,  IfdaoA.    BfiL 

Hadddn,     1897.    |ip.  79.   Kvo*    as. 
Oghain  iQscnptiuti  in  ilie  KlUeen  of  ^    '     >  Co*  Renyi  Irelaad* 

C.  Gravk-s*     1878.    pp.  10.     I  I'i  IS, 

Oghain  lo^cripUan  d  to  bear  ao  An^o-Sajioa  Kaittfc. 

C.  Graves,     i  h.    410.    is. 

Ogham  toscription.^ :  i^ascicolttB  of  Prints   r 

of  Ogham  Itiscnptions*     By  SiR  S. 

5  plates*    4to-    15. 
Ogham  MDnumenl  at    Kilcolmani   Co^    Limerick,  Irdaiid. 

Graves*    1887,    pp*  8,    4to*    t** 
D'Reilly  (|-  P,)  ;  The  MiJesiafi  Colanuation  of  Irckud  m  ■ 

Gold-tnming.     1900.    pp.  43.    8wi.     4s* 
O  RliiLLV  (J,  PO  ;  Old  Churches  of  Kill-a'-thfr-Gmn^.  Ki 

Si,  Nessan,  Howtb*    1904.    pp.10,     r 
PRAEGER  (R.  Ll.)  and  G.  Coffey:  Th 
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pp*  5B,    6  plates.    8to,     as. 
Prehistoric  Cemetety  o(  LoQghcrew.    By  G.  CdPVSV.    18^.   p 

6  plates*    4to.    as*  6d. 
Prchipitijric  Remams  ferom  tb  >     , 

Prehistoric  Remains  from  the  Sandhills  of  Irelaft^.     (^th  Repoff 

W*  J,  Knowles.    J901*    pp.  59.     t  V 
Rkeves  (WO  *  Bell  of  St.  Palrickp  called  .- 

pp.  30.    4to.     IS. 
Smith  (E*  A.) :  Compasitiau  of  Ancient  Irish  GoM  and  SSiwr 

mems.     1S95*    pp.  14.     ^0.    gg.  6d. 
Stokes  (M.):    High  Crosses  of  Casiledemiol  and  Dvniw, 

pp*  26.     12  plates,     Folio.    j[,i  is*  net. 
Stokeh  (M,):  High  Crosses  of  Moone,  Drtimdiift  Ti 

Killaraery*     ioo3.    pp»  38,    34  plates*    4I0,     los.  CkL 
Westropp  (T.  j.) :  Lesser  Castles  or  **  Pkid  Towtrrs'*  of  the 
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of  Clare.     1899*    pp.18.    Bvo.    js,  6d* 
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Ecclesiastical 
Westropp  (T.  J.) ;  Dolmcoe  and  Pil]ar-stone:> 

Co*  Clare*  freland,    1902.    pp.  48*    4  plains.    Svo^    ^ 
Westropp  (T,T.)t  Ancient  Forts  of  Irelaod.  1908^  pp*  151*^  ^1 

4to.    7s.  6d. 
Westropp  (T.  J ,) :  The  Ancient  Forts  of  Ireland*  1 904^  pp,  to* 
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In  the  year  1902  it  was  resolved  to  number  in  oonseouthe 
order  the  Volumes  of  the  PROCEED! NQ8  of  the  Academy,  and 
consequently  attention  is  requested  to  the  following  Table:— 

COISSCDTIYS  SERIES.  ORIGIHiL  NOIBRiTIOM. 

VoLOin      I.  (1886-1840)  is  VoLUMX    I.  IstSer.   8oi.,Pol.Lik.&Aiitiqq. 
II.  (1840-1844)  ., 
in.  (1846-1847)  „ 
IV. (1847-1860)  „ 
V.  (1860-1868)  „ 
„        VI.  (1868-1867)  „ 
„      vn.  (1867-1861)  „ 
„     Vm.  (1861-1864)  „ 
IX.  (1864-1866)  „ 
X. (1866-1869)  „ 
XI.  (1870-1874)  „ 
„      XII.  (1876-18T7)  „ 
„     Xm.      (1888)       „ 
„      XIV.  (1884-1888)  „ 
„       XV.  (1870-1879)  „ 
„      XVI.  (1879-1888)  „ 
„    XVn.  (1888-1891)  „ 
„  XVIII.  (1891-1898)  „ 
XIX.  (1898-1896)  „ 
XX.  (1896-1898)  „ 
„      XXI.  (1898-1900)  „ 
„    XXII.  (1900-1902)  „ 
„  XXm.       (1901)      „ 
„  XXIV.  (190a-1904)  :- 

Section  A.  Mathematical,  Astronomioal,  and  PLysical  Science. 
„     B.  Biological,  Geological,  and  Chemical  Science. 
„     G.  Arohteology,  Linguistic,  and  Liteiatnte. 
„    XXV.  (Current  Volume);— 

In  three  Sections  like  Vol.  XXIV. 
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CALENDAB  OF  DOCUMENTS  CONTAINED  IN  THE  CHAR- 
TTJLAKY  COMMONLY  CALLED  "DIGNITA8  DECANI" 
OF  ST.  PATRICK'S  CATHEDRAL. 

Bt  Vbbt  Rev.  J.  H.  BERNARD,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's. 

Bead  Jxtnb  27,  1904.     Ordered  for  publication  Fsbruabt  15,  1905.    Published 

April  4,  1905. 

The  collection  of  Charters  and  Docnments  relating  to  the  history  of 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  of  which  a  Calendar  is  here  printed,  is 
contained  in  a  handsome  vellum  book  (12^  inches  by  9^  inches) 
preserved  in  the  archives.  The  collection  is  a  miscellaneous  one — 
papal  confirmations,  royal  letters-patent,  Acts  of  Parliament,  episcopal 
leUers,  and  grants  of  land  being  entered  side  by  side  without  any 
pretence  of  exact  chronological  sequence.  The  volume  might  be 
described  as  a  Chartulary ;  and  it  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  Liber 
Niger  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  the  Crede  Mihi,^  and  Archbishop 
Alan's  Begister^*  of  which  the  two  last-named  are  in  the  custody  of 

1  Printad  in  full  by  J.  T.  Gilbert  (1897). 

*  This  volume  of  miscellanea  is  often  called  the  Liber  Niger.  But  it  is  quite 
a  distinct  book  from  the  Liber  Niger  of  Christ  Church  ;  and  it  is  desirable  that  it 
should  be  g:iyen  its  proper  title.  As  much  confusion  exists  in  the  references  to 
XiaaCnSegieier,  it  may  be  well  to  set  down  the  facts  as  to  the  various  forms  in 
which  it  is  extant.  The  original  vellum  book  (A)  compUed  in  the  sixteenth  century 
for  Archbishop  John  Alan  is  in  the  custody  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  so  far  as 
Part  n.  is  concerned :  but  Fart  x.  is  missing,  and  has  been  mining  for  many  years. 
Of  Part  n.  a  considerable  number  of  pages  are  lost ;  and  while  the  numeration  at 
the  foot  of  the  pages  in  Arabic  figures  gives  the  pagination  of  the  volume  in  its 
present  condition,  that  in  Roman  figures  at  the  top  of  the  pages  is  the  original. 

In  the  Archbishop*s  custody  there  is  also  a  fine  vellum  copy  (As)  of  both  parts 
of  A,  which  was  made  before  any  pages  had  been  lost.  It  was  probably  made  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  certainly  before  1741,  as  appears  from  a 
reference  to  it  in  the  JDignitae  Decani,  made  by  Dr.  John  Lyon.  It  retains  in  the 
aungin  the  original  pagination. 

Next  there  ia  a  copy  of  the  Begister  in  Marsh's  Library  (M)  which  also  was 
made  while  the  original  was  in  a  perfect  condition.   He  professes  to  indicate  in  the 
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the  Archbishop  of  Dubliiiy  and  have  some  entries  in  common  with 
the  book  before  us.  The  binding  is  modem ;  and  it  is  lettered  on  the 
back  *'  Dignitas  Decani  Eccles.  S.  Pat.  Dublin,"  an  abbreviation  of  the 
phrase,  '^Dignitas  decani  et  omnium  canonicorum,"  &c.,  which  occurs 
several  times  ia  the  later  charters,  and  refers  to  the  privilege  granted 
to  the  Chapter  by  Archbishop  Comyn  in  his  foundation  Charter, 
exempting  them  from  episcopal  visitation,  save  in  their  own  chapter- 
house. This  exemption  was  very  highly  prized,  and  was  regarded  as 
the  central  feature  of  the  privileges  of  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral.  Hence  this  Chartulary  or  collection  of  deeds 
relating  to  Chapter  property  and  privilege  came  to  be  designated  in  a 
lax  way  as  the  ''  Dignitas  Decani,"  although  it  concerns  the  Dean 
no  more  than  it  concerns  any  other  member  of  the  capitular  body. 

The  Chartulary  began  to  be  compiled  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
eentury  or  beginning  of  the  sixteenth ;  several  hands  may  be  traced, 
but  none  earlier  (I  think)  than  1500.  The  initial  letters  are  in  many 
instances  not  filled  in,  a  space  being  left  for  the  illuminator  or 
artist  to  work  in ;  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  roughly  done  in  ink. 
Avery  few  initials  (such  as  those  on  pp.  3,  9,  39,  198,  202, 206) show 
some  artistic  or  decorative  instinct,  and  there  are  a  couple  of  grotesque 
heads  which  are  tolerably  drawn  (on  pp.  11,  12).  The  intertwined 
snakes  on  p.  48  may,  perhaps,  be  a  distant  reminiscence  of  Celtic 
design,  but  there  is  nothing  remarkable  about  them.  On  pp.  146, 
150,  155,  where  documents  relative  to  Maynooth  begin,-  the  initial  U 
is  fashioned  so  as  to  recall  the  FitzG^erald  shield ;  and  upon  the  TI  on 
p.  146  is  inscribed  the  FitzGerald  motto,  **  Crom  a  bo."  From 
p.  181  to  p.  192,  and  from  p.  225  to  the  end,  the  writing  is  in  the 

margin  the  pages  of  ito  exemplar ;  and  (as  the  pagination  of  the  book  itself  is  not 
<>arried  very  far)  it  is  convenient  to  refer  to  it  by  these  pages — ^thus :  M  5  m^. 

The  Trinity  College  copy  (T),  numbered  MS.  554  in  the  Library  Cataloguei,  was 
also  transcribed  while  A  was  unmutilated,  and  the  original  pagination  is  entered 
in  the  margin.    It  ib  badly  written,  and  is  the  work  of  a  poorly  educated  scribe. 

The  late  Bishop  Beeves  made  an  elaborate  and  complete  transcript  from  A, 
collating  M  and  T,  and  incorporating  all  the  additional  matter  they  contain.  His 
<;opy  (B)  is  numbered  1061  among  the  Trinity  College  mss.,  and  a  rough  calendar 
of  the  contents  was  printed  by  the  late  Professor  6.  T.  Stokes  in  the  Joumml  of 
the  Boyal  Society  of  Antiquaries  (Ireland)  for  1896-7.  B  has  been  enriched  by 
valuable  indexes  to  the  proper  names  which  occur  in  it,  compiled  by  Ifr.  T.  J. 
Westropp. 

I  have  thought  it  well  to  give  the  reference  in  each  case  to  all  these  extant  fonos 
of  the  Segitter,  as  it  may  facilitate  the  labour  of  those  who  widi  to  cooault  it  for 
other  purposes. 
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hand  of  Dr.  Jolm  Lyon  (d.  1790),  who  was  a  minor  canon,  and 
afterwards  a  Prebendary  of  St.  Patrick's  during  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  was  a  diligent  antiquary  and  a  careful  scribe ;  and  he  made  many 
additions  and  corrections  throughout  the  book,  and  provided  it  with  a 
rough  table  of  contents.  Pp.  192  to  216  are  written  in  a  more  formal 
sixteenth-century  hand  than  the  rest  of  the  Tolume. 

A  half-obliterated  note  on  the  fly-leaf  at  the  end  shows  how 
carefully  the  book  was  examined  by  the  antiquaries  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  is  by  George  Andrews,  who  was  precentor  from 
1603  to  1635,  and  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Ferns:  *'Obseruatio 
utilis  facta  per  Geo:  Andrews  Precentorem  Sti  Patricii  super  primam 
uocem  lineae  ultimae  in  posteriori  pagina  fol.  112,  yiz  '  successorum' 
destruit  sensum.  Esset  quidem  '  praedecessorum  '  et  ita  indagando 
reperi  in  Fflant  literae  patentes  ...  in  exempliflcatione  anno  xi 
Elizabethae  sub  sigillo.  Et  [successorum]  erat  ac  Titium  scriptoris 
quod  corrigendum,  ut  res  magis  ualeat  quam  pereat. — G.  A.  Nov.  19, 
1 631 ."  If  we  look  back  to  fol.  1 12 «;",  %,e.  p.  224  according  to  Dr.  Lyon's 
pagination  (which  I  have  followed  throughout),  we  shall  find  that 
no  trace  either  of  '  successorum  '  or  of  '  praedecessorum '  remains,  for 
the  document  in  which  the  latter  word  occurs  (the  Restitution  Charter 
of  Philip  and  Hary,  No.  122  below)  has  been  emended  by  a  scribe 
later  than  Andrews'  day,  and  the  sentence  to  which  he  refers  has  been 
erased. 

A  fair  transcript  on  yeUum  of  the  whole  volume  is  preserved  in 
the  archives,  and  seems  to  have  been  made  about  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  ;  it  is  tolerably  accurate,  although  the  transcriber 
nusses  the  meaning  of  a  word  here  and  there.  I  have  given  a  reference 
to  its  pages,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  original,  in  the  Calendar  which 
follows. 

The  so-called  '^Dignitas  Decani"  was  diligently  consulted  by 
Mr.  Monck  Mason  for  his  ffutory  of  St,  Patrick^ »  Cathedral,  published 
in  1820,  and  also  by  Archdeacon  Cotton  for  his  Fastt,  But  it  has 
been  unnoticed  for  many  years,  save  by  these  antiquaries,  and  was  at 
one  period  nearly  lost.  We  have  a  letter  in  the  archives  from 
Mr.  W.  Shaw  Mason,  dated  1835,  saying  that  he  had  found  this 
*^  curious  relic  of  antiquity  "  among  his  private  papers,  it  having  come 
into  his  hands  as  Secretary  to  the  Becord  Commissioners,  in  Dean 
Keatinge's  time.  Mr.  Mason  courteously  restored  the  precious  volume 
to  its  former  home ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  many  manuscripts  have  been 
lost  to  the  Cathedral  owing  to  a  similar  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
their  proper  custodians. 
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A  few  extsracts  from  this  book  are  contained  in  a  mannacript  in 
the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (MS.  842,  No.  18) ;  but  they 
are  of  no  special  interest. 

In  the  Calendar  I  have  given  a  reference  to  Mason's  History^ 
wherever  that  indefatigable  compiler  has  summarised  the  contents  of 
any  of  the  following  documents  ;  and  I  have  also  given  references  to 
the  other  xs.  collections  in  which  any  of  the  deeds  are  (to  my  know- 
ledge) contained.  I  have  printed  the  names  of  witnesses  in  fall,  as 
these  are  often  useful  to  students  of  local  history.  Perhaps  at  some 
future  time,  the  book,  of  which  a  Calendar  only  is  now  offered,  may 
be  made  accessible  to  the  public  in  its  entirety ;  it  is,  I  think,  quite 
as  worthy  of  the  honours  of  print  as  many  of  the  coUections  which 
have  been  published  of  recent  years. 
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ET   CAFITITLOBniC   8.    PATKICn   DUBL. 
[The  ordinary  JigurM  denote  No.  of  document ;  the  heavy  Jlguree  date  o/doemmenL] 

1.  Charter  of  Archbishop  Comyn,  establishing  Prebends  in  the 
1190.        Church  of  St.  Patrick.  p.  1  (copy  p,  1). 

ending  ''qui  custodient  communiam  sancti  Patricii  uel  aliorum 
duorum  qui  interesse  poterint.  Hiis  testibus  S.  abbate  sancti  Thome 
Dublin,  R.  priore  sancte  Trinitatis,  W.  archidiacono  Dublin.,  D. 
priore  Hospitalis  sancti  lohannis,  Elia  canonico  sancti  Augustini, 
magistro  Thoma,  Boberto  decano  Dublin.,  R.  decano  de  Sweides, 
Gregorio  decano,  Matthaeo,  Andrea,  Willelmo,  Gregorio,  Alexandro 
n.  capellanis,  Osberto  Essel  (?),  W.  de  Marisco,  Simone  Cumin  (?), 
Roberto  de  Crumel,  Willelmo  de  G.,  et  multis  aHis." 

This  document  also  occurs  in  Alan's  Eegister  (Pt.  i.  foL  20  (def.) 
=  T  60,  M  42  mg,  R  98).  It  is  printed  in  full  in  the  Appendix  to 
Mason's  Sistory  of  St.  Patrick^ %  Cathedral^  p.  i. 

2.  Charter    of    Archbishop    Henry,    founding    Precentorship, 
1219.        Chancellorship,  and  Treasurership.       p.  3  (copy  p.  4). 

ending  ''duximus  roborandum.  Testibus  canonicis  dicti  capituli 
et  magistris  lohanne  de  Taunton  et  Ricardo  de  Werminstre,  Oalfrido 
de  Toruilla,  magistro  Petro  et  Philippe  capellanis,  Warino  et  Rogen> 
clericis  et  multis  aliis." 

A  shorter  form  of  the  next  entry  (no.  3),  q,v. 
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3.  Charter  of  Archbishop  Henry,  founding  the  offices  of  Dean, 

1219.  Precentor,  Chancellor,  and  Treasurer.      p.  6  (copy  p.  7). 

A  fuller  form  of  no.  2,  also  found  in  the  Ziber  Niger  of  Christ 
Church,  fol.  21.  Printed  in  Mason's  Appendix^  p.  vii.  This  docu- 
ment has  been  styled  the  Magna  Charta  of  St.  Patrick's. 

4.  Charter  of  Archbishop  Henry,  granting  each  canon  jurisdic- 
e.  1224.      tion  in  his  own  prebend,  as  at  Salisbury. 

p.  8  (copy  p.  11). 
ending  "Hiis  testibus  domino  R.  Darense  episcopo.  E.  et  D. 
sanctae  Trinitatis  et  sancti  lohannis  Dublinensis  prioribus,  magistro 
Thoma  de  Comill,  Philippe  priore  de  Holmpatric,  magistris  P.  de 
Fyssacre  et  W.  de  Lychefeld,  lohanne  Fitz  Andreae,  Bogero  de 
Felda,  Osberto  de  Crumelyn,  Thoma  et  lohanne  -  clericis  nostris, 
Hugone  et  Simone  clericis  domini  Darensis  et  multis  aliis." 

Also  in  Alan's  Register  (A  cxcviii  (def.)  =  T  629,  M  448  mg, 
K  1011).  The  Bishop  of  Eildare,  who  was  a  witness,  was  Ealph  de 
Bristol,  the  first  Treasurer  of  St.  Patrick's;  he  was  consecrated  in 
1223. 

5.  Charter  of  Archbishop  Luke  as  to  jurisdiction  of  Canons. 
12S4.  p.  9  (copy  p.  12). 

ending  ''  Datum  apud  Clontarreuf,  tertio  Id.  Augusti  anno  con- 
secrationis  nostre  septimo.  Hiis  testibus  K[ehemia]  episcopo  Cloher- 
«nsis,  I[ocelino]  Arddakadense,  N.  abbate  sancti  Thome  Dublin, 
fratrc  Briano  capellano  nostro,  H.  clerico  offic.  Glindelachen,  magistro 
lohanne  de  Shippeham,  et  Stephano  Prudume  clericis  nostris  et 
aliis." 

Bepeated  no.  30.    Printed  in  Mason's  Appendix^  p.  vi. 

6.  Charter  of  Archbishop  Henry,  granting  the  Canons  indepen- 

1220.  dence  of  the  Archdeacon's  jurisdiction. 

p.  10  (copy  p.  14). 

ending  ''  Hiis  testibus  domino  Boginaldo  de  Comill,  [Geruasio  de 
Comill,  lohanne  de  Lond.,  Humfrido  de  Erlonde,  magistro  lohanne 
de  Merleburg,  magistro  Hugone  Fistico,  domino  Philippe  capellano, 
Warino  de  Fissakere,  et  Bogero  de  Felda  clericis,  Beginaldo  capel- 
lano, magistris  lohanne  de  Stafford  et  Willelmo  de  Inchefeld  et 
multis  aliis"]. 

Bepeated  no.  29,  the  names  in  brackets  being  found  only  in  the 
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later  transcript.  The  original  parchment  is  preserved  in  the  Cathedral 
archives,  bnt  the  seal  has  been  lost.  Copied  in  the  Novum  Begiftrwm 
of  Christ  Church,  p.  86  (see  Calendar  of  Christ  Churdi  Deeds, 
no.  34),  and  printed  in  Mason's  Appendix^  p.  y  (see  also  p.  5). 

7.  Bull  of    Celestine    III.,   confirming  Archbishop    Comyn's 
1191*        grants  of  prebends.  p.  11  (copy  p.  15). 

Also  in  Alan's  Register  (A  cxdii  (def .)  =  T  607,  M  431  mg,  R  979)  ; 
and  printed  in  Mason's  Appendix^  p.  ii  (see  also  p.  68). 

8.  An  abbreviated  form  of  no.  7,  the  names  of  the  prebendal 
1191.         churches  being  omitted.  p.  12  (copy  p.  17). 

9.  Bull  of  Gregory  IX.,  confirming  the  Cathedral  establifih- 
1229.        ment.  p.  13  (copy  p.  18). 

10.  Bull  of  Gregory  IX.,  confirming  the  Canons'  privilege  of 
1238.         jurisdiction  in  their  prebends.  p.  14  (copy  p.  19). 

See  Mason,  p.  108. 

11.  Bull  of  Honorius  III.,  confirming  the  Cathedral  establifih- 
1221.        ment.  p.  16  (copy  p.  20). 

Printed  in  Theiner's  Vetera  Mbnumenta  Hihemorum  et  Scotemm^ 
no.  xlv,  p.  18.     See  Mason,  p.  5. 

12.  Bull  of    Clement  lY.,   confirming  the  privileges   of   the 
1266.        Chapter.  p.  15  (copy  p.  21). 

13.  Bull  of  Nicholas  IV.,   confirming  the  privileges  of   the 
1289.         Chapter.  p.  16  (copy  p.  22). 

Eepeated  no.  42.     See  Mason,  p.  114. 

14.  Letter  of  the  Chapter  of  St.  Patrick's  to  the  Chapter  of 
1284.        Salisbury,  and  Reply.  p.  17  (copy  p.  23). 

Printed  in  Mason's  Appendix^  p.  iv ;  cp.  Mason,  p.  114. 

15.  Concession  of  the  Convent  of  Malvern  of  half  the  tithea  of 
1225.        Castleknock.  p.  22  (copy  p.  28). 

ending  '<  His  testibus  magistro  Philippe  de  Bray,  magistris  Gal£rida 
et  Eadulpho  de  Bristollis  [magistris  lohanne  de  Taunton  et  Ricaido  de 
Wermenister,  magistro  Bicardo  de  Gnoweshale  et  aliis  multis]. 

Eepeated  no.  25,  the  names  in  brackets  being  there  added.  See 
Mason,  pp.  58,  106. 
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16.  Confinnation  of  the  preceding  by  Archbishop  Luke. 

1238.  p.  23  (copy  p,  31).  . 

ending  "Lucas  Axchiepiscopus  sigillum  suum  una  cum  sigillis 
capitulorum  sancte  Trinitatis  et  sancti  Fatricii,  Dublin,  cum  sigillis 
nostra  presenti  scripto  duzit  apponendum,  Testibus  et  cum  Philippo 
priore  sancte  Trinitatis  Dublin,  B.  decano." 

See  Mason,  p.  58. 

17.  Besignationby  William  Mareschall,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  of  the 

1226.  Church  of  Moone  to  the  Archbishop,    p.  25  (copy  p.  33). 
See  Mason,  p.  69,  note. 

18.  Presentation  by  William  Mareschall,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  of 
1226.  (?)      William  de  Insula  to  the  Church  of  Moone. 

p.  26  (copy  p.  34). 
In  Alan's  RegUUr  (A  cxcrii  (def.)  «  T  626,  M  442  mg,  B  1006). 
See  Mason,  p.  69,  note, 

19.  Orant  of  Tithes  of  Lord  Pembroke's  mills  at  Moone  to  the 

1227.  Church  there  for  the  Economy.         p.  26  (copy  p.  35). 
In  Alan's  Register  (A  cxcvii  (def.)  =  T  627,  M  442  mg,  B.  1009). 

See  Mason,  p.  69. 

20.  Grant  by  Archbishop  Henry  of  the  Church  of  Moone  to  the 
1227.        Economy.  p.  27  (copy  p.  36). 

ending  '^  Teste  eiusdem  ecclesie  capitulo  et  magistris  I.  de  Taunton 
et  Bicaido  de  Wennunstre  et  magistro  Petro  et  Philippo  capellanis, 
Warino  et  Bogero  clericis,  et  Galfrido  de  ToruiUa  et  multis  aliis.'' 

See  Mason,  pp.  73,  106. 

21.  Bemission  by  Simon  Mariscall  of  a  house  at  Moone  to  the 
1316.        Chapter.  p.  28  (copy  p.  37). 

ending  ''  Hiis  testibus  Adam  Tanner  tunc  preposito  de  Monecolum- 
kyll,  Philippo  de  Mone,  lohanne  Hall,  Odone  Marscall,  Willelmo 
Sonnet  et  multis  aliis.    Dat.  apud  Mone,  &c.'' 

22.  Agreement  about  the  tithes  at  Castleknock. 

c.  1227.  p.  29  (copy  p.  39). 

See  Mason,  p.  106. 

23.  Partition  of  tithes  of  Castleknock  between  Chapter  of  St. 
1249.        Patrick's  and  Conyent  of  Malvern,    p.  31  (copy  p.  41). 

See  Mason,  p.  109, 
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24.  Compromise  between  the  Chapter  and  the  Friorj  of  Castle- 
c,  1S827.       knock  as  to  tithes  near  Finglas.        p.  83  (copy  p.  44). 

ending  ''  Hiis  testibus  WiUelmo  archidiacono  Dublin,  Audoeno 
Brun,  Waltero  Cumin,  magistro  Philippe  de  Bray,  W.  de  Estham, 
Adam  de  Seruissend,  Alexandre  Albere,  Stephano  de  Mesmeton, 
magistro  Petro  Manuersin,  magistro  Galfrido  de  Bristoll,  Eoberto 
LuttereU,  Willelmo  de  Ipre  clerico,  Benedicto  de  Lichessend^  derico 
et  multis  aliis." 

Kepeated  no.  26.  In  Alan's  BsgUter  (A  ccv  ff  (164  r*)  =  T  642, 
M  4d0  mg,  B  1027),  without  names  of  witnesses.     See  Mason,  p.  106. 

25.  Same  as  no.  15.  p.  34  (copy  p.  46). 

26.  Same  as  no.  24.  p.  36  (copy  p.  49). 

27.  Confirmation  of   grant  of  Crumlin  Church  by  King  John 
1216.        to  the  Economy.  p.  38  (copy  p.  51). 

ending  "  Testibus  domino  H.  Dublin  archiepisoopo,  W.  com. 
Sair.,  W.  Mariscallo  com.  Pembroke,  G.  Lutterell,  G.  de  Mazisoo, 
Eogero  Pipard,  Bicardo  de  Burgo,  Badulpho  paruo,  magistro 
Amaldo  de  Auclet ;  Dat.  per  manum  Eicaidi  de  Marisco  cancellaiii 
nostri  apud  Winton.  xxvi.  die  lunii  anno  regni  nostri  septimo 
decimo." 

Printed,  without  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  in  Crede  Mihi^  fol. 
88^  (Gilbert's  edition),  and  also  in  Chartae,  Immunitates,  &c.,  p.  14. 
In  Alan's  Register  {Khit^  (56 1;*^)  =  T  232,  M  154 mg^  E  376).  See 
Mason,  p.  69. 

28.  Grant  of  the  advowson  of  Crumlin  by  William  Fits  W. 
1190.        Eitz  J.  de  Harptre  to  Bobert  his  clerk. 

p.  39  (copy  p.  52). 

ending  ''  Hiis  testibus  Boberto  de  Westona,  Aleandro  filio  Hugonia, 
Willelmo  de  Cantintona,  W.  Wibert,  Thoma  filio  WiQelmi  filii 
lohannis,  et  Pagano  fratre  suo,  et  Waltero  fratre  suo,  et  multis  aliis." 

In  Alan's  Register  (T  232,  B  876).     See  Mason,  p.  73. 

29.  Same  as  no.  6.  p.  39  (copy  p.  53). 

30.  Same  as  no.  5.  p.  40  (copy  p.  54). 

1  Liohefeud  in  second  transcript. 
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31.  Con&nnatioii  of  privileges  by  Archbishop  de  Bicknor.    • 
1314.  p.  42  (copy  p.  66). 

See  Mason,  pp.  22,  118. 

32.  Lease  by  Archbishop  Folk  de  Sandford  of  lands  at  Tauelach 
1S60.        and  Kiltipper  to  William  Torrell.  p.  44  (copy  p.  69). 

ending  ''  Sigillum  nostrum  nna  cum  sigillis  capitulorum  nostrorum 
predictorum  fecimus  apponi.  Hiis  testibus  magistro  Bogero  de 
Sandinton,  domino  Anselmo  Gobian,  tunc  senescallis  domini  Dubli- 
nensis,  Luca  camerario,  Henrico  Frudum,  Simone  de  Tauelach,  Waltero 
Blundo,  Thoma  de  Monandi,  lohanne  Gomyn,  Simone  hostiario  de 
Clondolkan,  Banulfo  camerario  domini  Dublin,  Gilberto  de  Harleston, 
Adam  derico  et  aliis." 

In  Alan's  IUg%%ter  (A.  clzzix.  if  (162  i^)  =  T  643,  M  397  mg, 
B  897). 

33.  Election   of  Adam  de   Fumeis   as  official   general  during 
1294.        vacancy  of  See.  p.  46  (copy  p.  61). 

In  Liber  Albus  of  Christ  Church,  fol.  145,  and  copied  in  Ifavum 
£sguirum,  p.  310.    See  Mason,  p.  116. 

34.  Exemplification  of  brief  of  Edward  III.,  forbidding  institu- 
1349.        tion  except  under  royal  seal.  p.  48  (copy  p.  66). 

See  Mason,  p.  123. 

36.      Letters  Fatent  of  Henry  III.,  granting  tithes  of  fish-ponds, 
1230.     &c.  p.  49  (copy  p.  66). 

36.  Letters  of  Archbishop  Luke,  requiring  Canons  to  attend  and 
1247.        take  the  oaths  within  a  year  of  appointment. 

p.  60  (copy  p.  67). 
Frinted  in  Chartae,  Immunitates,  &c.,  p.  26,  from  Alan's  jRsgister 
(A.  cviii.  r*  (94  f)  =  T  343,  M  260  mg,  K  673) ;  also  in  Crede  Miht, 
fol.  1035  (Gilbert's  edition),and  in  Christ  Church  Zt5^  ^iger,  fol.  64, 
p.  2.    See  Mason,  p.  109. 

37.  Bull  of  Alexander  lY.  about  revocation  of  indult  concerning 
1260.        non-payment  of  tithes.  p.  61  (copy  p.  69). 

Friinted  in  Chartae^  ImmunttaUs,  &c.,  p.  29,  from  Alan's  Riguter 
(A.  xi  =  T  95,  M  66  m^,  R  169), 
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38.  Grant  by  Archbishop  Luke  of  Churches  of  KilmesantBii  and 
1231.        Kilbride  to  the  Economy.  p.  53  (copy  p.  71). 

See  Mason,  p.  70,  and  cp.  Ch.  Ch.  Liber  Niger^  fol.  64,  p.  2. 

39.  Agreement  with  Eoger  Outlaw,  Prior  of  Eilmainham. 
1318.  p.  53  (copy  p.  72). 

See  Mason,  p.  119,  and  cp.  Theiner's  Monumenta  dcoclxxit. 

40.  Contract  of  said  Prior  to  pay  ten  pounds  of  wax  yearly  for 
e.  1320.       Church  of  Eathmore.  p.  55  (copy  p.  74). 

41.  Bull  of  Innocent  lU.  enjoining  the  Samm  use. 

1216.  p.  56  (copy  p.  75). 

Printed  in  Chartae,  Immunitates,  p.  16,  &c.,  from  Alan's  Register 
(A.  iii.  r*  =  T  77,  M  53  »i^,  R  140).     See  Mason,  p.  22. 

42.  Same  as  no.  13.  p.  57  (copy  p.  76). 

43.  Authorization  by  Boniface  VIII.  to  Prior  of  All  Saints'  to 
1296.        enquire  into  the  encroachments  of  the  Bishop  of  Ferns. 

p.  58  (copy  p.  77). 
See  Mason,  p.  115,  and  D* Alton's  Arehhishops  of  LMin^  p.  110. 

44.  Confirmation  by  Archbishop  de  Ferings  of  his  predeoessoT's 
1304.     grants  of  privileges  to  canons.  p.  59  (copy  p.  78). 

Printed  in  Mason's  Appendix,  p.  vi,  and  in  Crede  Mihi,  fol.  108^ 
(Gilbert's  edition).  Also  in  Alan's  Register  (A.  cxxxvi.  (122)  =  T  412,. 
M  306  mg,  E  699). 

45.  Ordinance  of  Archbishop  Comyn  confirming  the  same  privi- 
1191.        leges  as  those  enjoyed  by  the  canons  of  Salisbury. 

p.  61  (copy  p.  81). 
Printed  in  Mason's  Appendix^  p.  4. 

46.  Ordinance  of  Archbishop  de  St.  Paul  and  Chapter  as  to 
1369.        visitations.  p.  61  (copy  p.  81). 

Same  as  no.  94,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  clause,  giving  the 
attestation  of  ''  Adam  de  Kyngeston  clericus  Lichefeldensis/' 
pubUc  notary.  This  is  printed  in  Mason's  Appendix,  p.  zi ;  see  also 
p.  123. 
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47.  Charter  of  Archbishop  Talbot  constituting  a  College  of  six 
1431.        Minor  Canons.  p.  64  (copy  p.  86). 

Printed  in  Mason's  Appendix,  p.  zxxiii;  see  also  pp.  83,  132. 
Another  copy  is  in  the  Irish  Eecoid  Office,  among  maps,  &c.,  belong- 
ing to  the  diocese  of  Dublin  (4  G.  85,  46,  no.  9).   See  no.  142  below. 

48.  Letters  Patent  of  Henry  VI.  confirming  the  College  of  Minor 

1431.  Canons.  p.  68  (copy  p.  90). 

See  Mason,  pp.  49,  84. 

49.  Bull  of  Eugenius  lY.   confirming  the  College  of  Minor 

1432.  Canons.  p.  72  (copy  p.  96). 

See  Mason,  pp.  4,  132. 

50.  Exemplification  of  the  Confirmation  Charter  of  Edward  IV. 
1474.  p.  75  (copy  p.  99). 

The  substance  of  this  is  in  French ;  it  is  printed  in  Mason's 
Appendix^  p.  xiii;  see  also  p.  22.  The  original  charter,  with  the 
royal  seal  attached,  is  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  archives. 

51.  Letters  Patent  of  Henry  VII.  relative  to  the  floods  of  the 
1496.        Poddle  River.  p.  79  (copy  p.  104). 

The  substance  of  this  is  in  French ;  see  Mason,  p.  141. 

52.  Letters  Patent  of  Henry  VIII.  relative  to  the  floods  of  the 
1626.        Poddle  River.  p.  82  (copy  p.  107). 

The  substance  of  this  is  in  French ;  see  Mason,  p.  145. 

53.  Bull  of  Leo  X.  confirming  the  privileges  of  the  Chapter  and 
1616.        their  relation  to  the  Archbishop,    p.  85  (copy  p.  109). 

Printed  in  Mason's  Appendix j  p.  xv;  see  also  p.  143.  Repeated 
no.  54. 

54.  Same  as  no.  53,  with  the  addition  of  the  two  last  clauses 
1616.        printed  by  Mason,  which  only  appear  in  this  second 

transcript.  '    p.  100  (copy  p.  127). 

55.  Letters  Patent  of  Edward  III.  dispensing  with  mortmain  in 
1364.        the  case  of  the  manor  of  Coolmine,  which  was  to  maintain 

certain  chantries.  p.  116  (copy  p.  147). 

See  Mason,  p.  76.    Repeated  no,  74. 
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56.  Exemplification  of  the  above  Letters  Patent  mA&  the  great 
1884.        seal  of  Ireland,  signed  by  Philip  de  Coortenay,  then  Lord 

Lieutenant.  p.  118  (copy  p.  149). 

See  Mason,  p.  76.    Repeated  no.  75. 

57.  Conveyance  of  the  manor  of  Coolmine  to  Peter  Hacket. 
1296.  p.  120  (copy  p.  152). 

ending  '^  Hiis  testibus  domino  lohanne  Wogan  tunc  tempons  justi- 
ciario  Hibemiae,  domino  lohanne  de  Woneuyle,  domino  Nigello  le 
Brun,  domino  Alberto  de  Konleye,  domino  Waltero  de  Xenleye,  et 
multis  aliis." 

See  Mason,  p.  75.    Repeated  no.  79. 

58.  Reduction  of  rent  of  Coolmine  due  to  Hacket. 

1828.  p.  121  (copy  p.  153). 

See  Mason,  p.  76.    Repeated  no.  78. 

59.  Remission  of  20«.  rent  of  Coolmine  for  eleven  years. 

1828.  p.  122  (copy  p.  155). 

See  MasoD,  p.  76.     Repeated  no.  77. 

60.  Grant  in  fee  of  Coolmine  from  G.  Crumpe  to  Archbishop  de 

1829.  Bicknor.  p.  123  (copy  p.  156). 

ending  '^  Hiis  testibus  Raginaldo  de  Wameuall,  Barino  Osweyn, 
Machometo  de  Cruz,  lohanne  le  Marshall  de  Rathcoll  seniore, 
Willelmo  Dons  et  multis  aliis." 

See  Mason,  p.  75.    Repeated  no.  76. 

61.  Surrender  of  Coolmine  rentcharge  to  Archbishop  de  Bicknor 
1886.        by  Elena  le  Petit.  p.  124  (copy  p.  157). 

See  Mason,  p.  76.    Repeated  no.  80. 

62.  Surrender  of  Coolmine  rentcharge  to  Archbishop  de  Bicknor 
1886.        by  John  PitzP.  Hacket.  p.  124  (copy  p.  158). 

ending :  *^  Hiis  testibus  domino  Elia  de  Asshebume  milite,  lohanne 
Haket  de  Stalorgan,  Arnoldo  Clement,  Thoma  Wodlok,  Simone 
Luttrell,  Henrico  de  Notyngham,  et  multis  aliis :  Dat.  apud  Pfynglas, 
&c." 

See  Mason,  p.  76.    Repeated  no.  81. 
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63.  Assigimieat  by  said  Archbishop  of  rights  in  Goolmine  to  the 
1348.         Chapter.  p.  125  (copy  p.  159). 

This  is  in  French ;  see  Hason,  p.  76.    Bepeated  no.  82. 

64.  Grant  of  Coolmine  by  said  Archbishop  to  the  Chapter. 
1348.  p.  126  (copy  p.  160). 

ending  ''  Hiis  testibus  Elia  de  Ashebume,  Ffremundo  le  Bruyn 
et  Bicardo  le  Butler  militibus,  Bichardo  Sn3rterby  senescallo  nostro, 
XJlfrano  de  Bemeuale,  lohanne  Haket,  Fetro  Harold,  Thoma  de  Blak- 
bnme,  et  multis  aliis." 

See  Hason,  p.  76.    Bepeated  no.  83. 

65.  Nomination  of  Simon  Hirdman  as  Archbishop's  attorney  for 
1348.        the  transfer  of  Coolmine  to  the  Chapter. 

p.  127  (copy  p.  162). 
See  Mason,  p.  76.     Bepeated  no.  84. 

66.  Nomination  of  Chapter's  attorneys  in  same  case. 

1348.  p.  128  (copy  p.  162). 

See  Mason,  p.  76.    Bepeated  no.  85. 

67.  Nomination  of  attorneys  in  the  same  matter. 

1366.  p.  128  (copy  p.  163). 

See  Mason,  p.  76.    Bepeated  no.  86. 

68.  Bull  of  Sixtus  lY.,  empowering   Bishop  of    Eildare  and 
1483.        others  to  enquire  into  seizure  of  land  at  Castleknock  by 

the  Frior  of  Eilmainham.  p,  129  (copy  p.  164). 

See  Mason,  p.  139;  and  cp.  Theiner's  Monummtay  dooolxxiy. 

69.  Commission  empowering  James  Cogan,  Frior  of  Holmpatrick,. 
1483.        to  try  said  case.  p«  131  (copy  p.  167). 

See  Mason,  p.  139. 

70.  Oath  of   Dean    and   Chapter   under  seal  to  defend  their 
1306.        liberties.  p.  144  (copy  p.  181). 

This  document,  hitherto  unpublished,  is  sufftciently  interesting 
to  be  printed  here  in  full. 

TJniuersis  sanctae  matris  eoclesiae  filiis  presentes  literas  uisuris 
uel  audituris  Thomas  decanus,  WiUelmus  de  Bodyard,  thesaurarius, 
Willelmus  de  Hothom,  lohannes  Fatrik,  Nicholaus  de  Kyngton, 
Bichardus  de  Berforde,  Thomas  de  Sneterby,  WiUelmus  de  Moens,. 
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WalteroB  de  Istelep,  lohannee  de  Hothom,  Waltenu  de  Glymifford  et 
Bicaidiu  de  Moeelwyk,  canonici  ecdedae  saacti  Patricii  Dablinensis 
catliedraliB  in  Hlbeniia  eommorantes  eteniam  in  domino  aalutem : 
Gum  oporteat  landabile  principium  fine  laadabili  oonclodi,  quia  finis 
non  principium  pngnam  eoronat,  pro  Bolicitudine  nostri  laboris 
adicere  intendimus  et  ooimplere  quod  nsum  est  in  eodesia  nostra 
defoisse  et  in  statom  debitum  ecdemam  nostram  redigeze  et  predpue 
ad  statom  in  qao  erat  tempore  nenerabilinm  lohannis  Henrici  et 
Lncae  archiepiscopoium  Dnblinensinm  cnins  statos  pro  aHqnomm 
negligentia  temporibos  retroactis  contra  primitinam  eins  fondationem 
mnltipliciter  dinoscitar  in  sois  niribns  et  libertatibns  pertorbari,  nos 
igitor  nnanimi  spontanea  et  concordi  noluntate  cupientes  matris  nostrae 
predictae  statom  somma  ope  reformaie  et  ipsam  ad  soas  libertates 
qoantom  possomos  redigere  et  in  eisdem  ipsam  conoooere  in  fide  qua 
dictae  eodesiae  matri  nostrae  somas  affecti  promittimos  fideliter  et 
obligamos  nos  qood  omne  consilium  et  auzilium  apponemns  contra 
quoscumque  ipsam  deprimere  uel  eiuadem  libertates  infringere 
quomodolibet  mollientes  tam  per  nos  quam  per  amicos  nostros  et 
sumptus  et  inueniemus  tam  de  communibus  bonis  ecclesiae  nostrae 
quam  de  propriis  cuiuslibet  nostrorum  in  quantum  et  quotiens 
pref atum  negotium  requiret  ut  noster  status  et  sepefatae  eodesiae 
nostrae  ad  instar  Salesburiensis  ecclesiae  ab  initio  per  cartas 
archiepiscoporum  Dublinensium  concessus  et  auctoritate  apostolica 
confirmatur  in  multis  postea  per  quorundam  usurpationem  diminfu^itar 
in  formam  debitam  iuxta  ipsius  primitiuam  fundationem  quo  ad 
statuta  sen  constitutiones  redigatur.  Si  quis  autem  nostrum  uel 
absentium  fratrum  nostrorum  quispiam  buic  uoluntati  et  consensu 
tacite  uel  expresse  contradizerit  aut  in  futurum  contrauenerit  aut 
banc  nostram  uoluntatem  cuiquam  in  dampnum  nostrum  uel  ecclesiae 
nostrae  communicauerit  eo  ipso  babeatur  pro  periurio  et  a  fratrum 
communione  et  sodcdate  ut  scismaticus  et  periurus  in  perpetuum 
excludatur.  Et  ut  ista  nostra  prouisio  uinculo  fortiori  roboretur 
oorporali  sacramento  nos  astriximus  etiam  sigilla  nostra  presmtibos 
apposuimus  una  cum  sigillo  capituli  nostri.  Datnr  in  capitolo  nostro 
sancti  Patricii  die  sanctae  Petronillae  uirginis  anno  domini  millesimo 
tricentesimo  sexto. 

See  Mason,  p.  117. 

71.      Confirmation  by  Arcbbisbop  Bokeby  of  tbe  establishmeiit  of 
1618.        tbe  College  of  Maynootb.  p.  146  (copy  p.  184). 

See  Mason,  p.  61 ;  and  above,  p.  482. 
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72.      Collation  of  Prebend  of  LarabrjTie  to  the  CoUege  of  Maynooth. 
1621.  p.  160  (copy  i89). 

See  Mason,  pp.  62.  68. 


73 

Attachment   of  Vicarage  of    L 

arabryne  to  the  College 

1521 

Maynooth,  on  conditions. 

p.  166  (copy  p.  19( 

See  Mason,  pp.  62,  63. 

74. 

Same  as  no.  66. 

p.  160  (copy  p.  201). 

76. 

Same  as  no.  66. 

p.  161  (copy  p.  203). 

76. 

Same  as  no.  60. 

p.  163  (copy  p.  206). 

77. 

Same  as  no.  69. 

p.  164  (copy  p.  206). 

78. 

Same  as  no.  68. 

p.  166  (copy  p.  207). 

79. 

Same  as  no.  67. 

p.  166  (copy  p.  209). 

80. 

Same  as  no.  61. 

p.  167  (copy  p.  210). 

81. 

Same  as  no.  62. 

p.  167  (copy  p.  211). 

82. 

Same  as  no.  63. 

p.  168  (copy  p.  212), 

83. 

Same  as  no.  64. 

p.  169  (copy  p.  213). 

84. 

Same  as  no.  66. 

p.  170  (copy  p.  214). 

86. 

Same  as  no.  66. 

p.  170  (copy  p.  215). 

86. 

Same  as  no.  67. 

p.  171  (copy  p.  216). 

87.  Contract  of  Convent  of  St.  Wolstan's  in  the  matter  of  the 
1319.        Church  of  Eathcomney.  p.  172  (copy  p.  217). 

See  Mason,  p.  119. 

88.  Donation  of  Arehbbhop  de  Bicknor  to  the  Economy  of  certain 
1S48.        houses  and  gardens  opposite  St.  Sepulchre's. 

p.  172  (copy  p.  218) 

ends  ''  Hiis  testibus  domino  Elia  de  Asshebume  milite  Eichardo 
de  Sniterby  senescallo  nostro,  Kenewreico  Scherman  maiori  ciuitatis 
Dublin,  lohanni  Seriannt,  Galfrido  Crompe,  Ade  Louestoke,  ciuibus 
Dublin,  Walfridano  Bamewall,  lohanne  Hallet,  Thoma  Blakebume, 
Ade  Blakebume,  Eicardo  filio  Willelmi  et  multis  aliis,"  &c. 
See  Mason,  p.  122. 

89.  Grant  to  Chapter  by  Wide  de  Cornwall  of  a  plot  of  ground 
€.  1244.     near  the  Canon's  houses.  p.  174  (copy  p.  220). 

ends  '^Hiis  testibus  G.  de  Turwill  tunc  temporis  thesaurario  domini 
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regis,  Waiino  de  Fishacre  tone  temporis  cameiario  domini  regis  et 
moltiB  aliis." 

See  Mason,  p.  107. 

90.  Grant  by  William  Oodman  of  3«.  annuallyfor  wax  lights  for 
e.  1267.      the  Lady  Chapel.  p.  174  (copy  p.  221). 

ends :  '  *  Hiis  testihos  Waltero  Unred  tunc  temporis  maioie  Bnblio, 
Thoma  de  Couyntre  Willelmo  de  Notyng  time  propositis,  Simone 
Unread,  lohanne  Ffiemyng,  lohanne  de  sancta  Brigida  execntoribus 
predicti  Willelmi  medid  et  aliis." 

See  Mason,  p.  111. 

9 1 .  Lease  from  Walter  de  Enyas,  Prior  of  the  Friars  Hospitallen 
Bate      of  Jerosalem,  to  Tnrllano  de  Balimore  of  a  bni^age  outside 

nnoertain.  Newgate.  p.  175  (copy  p.  222). 

ends :  '^  Hiis  testihos  fratre  Lanrentio,  fratre  lordano,  fnfre 
EoUando  capellanis,  fratre  Danid  de  Castello,  fratre  Nichols  de 
Marisoo,  fratre  Hngone  de  Alneto,  fratre  Boberto  Tore,  fratre 
Waltero  de  Londesie,  fratre  Bogero  derico,  fratre  Ade  de  Snaadl 
fratre  Henrico,  fratre  Boberto  de  Tatewich,  fratre  loh.  fil.  Hugoo. 
WilL  capeIlanoram.f  " 

92.  Grant  of  a  measoage  within  the  Liberties. 

1366.  p.  176  (copy  p.  223). 

See  Mason,  p.  76. 

93.  Letter  of  Archbishop  Luke  to  Conyent  of  Holy  Trinitf, 
e.  1840.      ordering  them  to  pay  out  of  the  manor  of  Balscaddeo 

eighteen  librates  annually  to  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St 
Patrick's.  p.  177  (copy  p.  224). 

See  Mason,  p.  110 ;  and  cp.  Crede  Hihi,  fol.  890,  Ifav.  Be§itk.  d 
Ch.  Ch.,  p.  163,  and  Charter  BoUs  of  4  Feb.,  1251. 

94.  Same  as  no.  46.  p.  178  (copy  p.  225). 

95.  Begolations  as  to  residence  of  canons  extracted  from  the 

Nova  Constitutio  of  Samm.  p.  181  (copy  p.  230). 

Printed  in  Mason's  Appendix^  P-  ui ;  see  Frere's  Uke  of  Serum, 
I.,  262. 

[Nos.  96  to  102  inchuive  are  copied  in  the  hand  of  Br.  John  Lyon 
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(a  member  of  the  Chapter  from  1751  to  1790),  from  ancient  registers ; 
they  are  not  in  the  copy  of  the  Digniias  Decani.] 

96.  Grant  by  the  Chapter  of  certain  lands  to  William  de  Hothun, 
1302.        Canon.  p.  183. 

Copied  from  Alan's  lUgiater  (Pt.  i.,  fol.  i.  (def.)  «  T  1,  M  1  m^, 
R3). 

97.  Instrument  by  Dean  Chaddesworth  in  reference  to  a  dispute 
1300.        about  a  house  in  the  Coombe  between  the  Chapter  and 

Wm.  de  Ley.  p.  184. 

ending  :  "  Testes  sunt  hii,  E.  Theuardus  tinctor,  Thomas  de 
Kennorgin,  Radulphus  Mingoth,  et  Dionisia  uxor  eius  et  quidam 
alii.  &c." 

Copied  from  Crede  Mihi,  fol.  1033;  printed  in  Gilbert's  edition. 

98.  Letters  Patent  licensing  Dean  Alleyne  to  sue  at  Rome  for 
1467.        benefices.  p.  185. 

Copied  from  the  Irish  Chancery  Rolls.     See  Mason,  p.  136. 

99.  Act  of  Resumption  not  to  apply  to  grants  made  to  John 

1467.  Alleyne,  Chaunter,  and  Walter  Kyndon,  Prebendary  of 
Swords.  p.  187. 

This  is  in  French ;  it  is  copied  from  the  Chancery  Rolls.  See 
Mason,  p.  136. 

100.  Act  of  Parliament  empowering  Dean  Alleyne  to  be  compen- 

1468.  sated  for  dilapidations  at  Deanery.  p.  187. 
This  is  in  French ;  it  is  copied  from  the  Chancery  Bolls.     See 

Mason,  p.  136. 

101.  Act  of  Parliament  enforcing  Residence.  p.  190. 
e.  1468. 

This  is  in  French ;  it  is  copied  from  the  Chancery  Rolls. 

102.  Act  of  Resumption  not  to  apply  to  certain  grants. 
1477.  p.  191. 

This  is  in  French.     See  Mason,  p.  139. 

103.  Assignation  by  Archbishop  Henry  of  lands  of  Clonwanwyr 
c,  1219.      and  Eilbery  and  Church  of  Clonardmagory  to  the  Deanery. 

p.  192  (copy  p.  231). 

B.I.A.  PBOO.,  TOL.  XXT.,  SIC.  &!  [39] 
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ending:  "In  cuius  rei  testimoniam  preeenti  scripto  agilhim 
nostram  una  cum  sigillis  capitulomm  noetronun  sanctae  Trinitatis 
et  sancti  Patricii  Dublin,  apponi  fecimus.  Hiis  testibus  presentibufl 
abbate  sancti  Thome  Dublin,  et  priore  sancti  lohannis  extra  nouam 
portam,  domino  G.  Mar,  Gilberto  de  Lych:,  Galfrido  de  Tomilla. 
magistro  lobanne  de  Merleberge  et  multis  aliis." 

There  is  an  eighteenth-century  paper  copy  of  this  in  the  archiyes. 
See  Mason,  p.  26. 

104.  Assignation  by  Archbishop  Heniy  of  Tallaght,  &c.,  to  the 
0.  1220.      Deanery.  p.  192  (copy  p.  232). 

ending:  ''Quod  ut  ratum  permaneat  presenti  scripto  sigillum 
nostrum  una  cum  sigillo  capituli  sancti  Patricii  Dublin,  est  appensom. 
Hiis  testibus  domino  Eadulfo  Darensi  episcopo,  domino  Rogero  priore 
sanctae  Trinitatis  Dublin,  magistro  Thoma  cancelario  sancti  Patxidi 
Dublin,  domino  Roberto  Luttrel  eiusdem  ecolesie  thesaurario,  magistro 
Daniele  priore  sancti  lohannis  extra  nouam  portam  Dublin,  dominis 
Philippe  de  Holmpatrick,  Ricardo  Omnium  Sanctorum  prioiibus, 
domino  Chilfrido  de  Toruilla  archidiacono  Dublin,  magistro  Ricardo  de 
Gnowessale  archidiacono  Glindelacensi,  magistro  Galfrido  de  Biistoll, 
domino  Gilberto  Commen,  domino  Ricardo  le  Comer,  magistro  lohanne 
de  Tantun,  domino  Waltero  de  Londoniis,  domino  Roberto  Blundo, 
domino  Benedicto  de  Lychfelde  eiusdem  ecclesiae  canonicis,  Warino 
de  Eissacre  tunc  domini  Henriciif  Dublin,  archiepiscopi  cancellario, 
domino  Willelmo  de  Piro  et  multis  aliis." 

Also  in  Alan's  RegUt&r  (Pt.  i.,  fol.  i.  (def .)  =  T  1  v*,  M  I  m^,  R  6). 
Tbere  is  an  eighteenth-century  paper  copy  in  the  archives.  See 
Mason,  p.  26. 

105.  Assignation  by  Archbishop  Henry  of  a  moor  near  Clondawair 
e.  1220.      to  the  Deanery.  p.  193  (copy  p.  234). 

ending:  "Hiis  testibus  magistro  Thoma  cancellario  Dublin. 
R.  Lutterel  thesaurario,  G.  de  Toruilla  archidiacono,  R.  le  Coroer, 
W.  de  London,  magistro  W.  de  Lychfelde,  Petio  de  Eissacre,  Rogero 
de  Eelde,  Roberto  de  Bosce,  Osberto  de  Cromelin,  War  de  Fisaacre, 
et  aliis." 

There  is  an  eighteenth -century  paper  copy  in  the  archiyes.  See 
Mason,  p.  27» 

106.  Confirmation   by   Archbishop  Luke    of    Tallaght  to   the 
Deanery.  p.  193  (copy  p.  235). 
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There  is  an  eighteenth-centiuy  paper  copy  in  the  archiyes.  See 
Mason,  p.  107. 

107.  Confirmation  by  Gregory  IX.  of  the  Church  of  Telachmagory 
1290.        to  the  Deanery.  p.  193  (copy  p.  236). 

There  is  an  eighteenth-century  paper  copy  in  the  archives. 

108.  Commission  of  Innocent  YIII.  to  the  Bishop  of  Meath  and 
14B9.        others  to  inquire  into  the  complaint  of  Dean  Alleync 

about  lands.  p.  194  (copy  p.  237). 

See  Mason,  p.  140. 

109.  Ordinance  of  Archbishop  de  Saundford  annexing  Clonard  to 
1259.        the  Deanery,  on  conditions.  p.  194  (copy  p.  289). 

See  Mason,  p.  110. 

110.  Confirmation  by  Archbishop)  Luke  of  Clondalkin,  Tallaght, 
e.  1290.       &c.,  to  the  Deanery.  p.  196  (copy  p.  241). 

There  is  an  eighteenth-centuiy  paper  copy  in  the  archives.  See 
Mason,  p.  107. 

111.  Confirmation  by  D.  MacGilleholmoc,  and  Dervorgil  his  wife, 
e.  1190.       of  the  lands  held  by  one  Lifled  to  the  Church  of  Clon- 
dalkin. p.  196  (copy  p.  242). 

ending:  ''Hiis  testibus  Gregorio  Dublin,  decano,  Alano  capellano, 
Daniele  capellano,  Turstino  de  Balimore,  Gregorio  capellano  sancti 
Patriciiy  Martino  capellano  et  aliis." 

In  Crede  Ifihif  fol.  94,  and  printed  in  Gilbert's  edition  without 
the  names  of  the  witnesses.  See  Mason,  p.  26i}.  Cp.  for  this  Donald 
MaoOilleholmoc  and  his  wife,  Gilbert,  Mistoty  o/JhihUn,  i.,  232. 

112.  Grant  by    Eichard    Hacket    to  Dean  Hill   of    land    at 
1411.        Clondalkin.  p.  196  (copy  p.  243). 

113.  Grant  by  Henry  III.  to   Dean  Fitz  Ghiy  of  2  acres  at 
1229.        Esker.  p.  197  (copy  p.  944). 

In  Alan's  BsgiiUr  (A.  czdz.  (def.)  »  T  638,  M  448  ni^,  E  1023). 
See  Mason,  p.  27. 

114.  Confirmation  by  Gregory  IX.  to  the  Deanery  of  various 
1227.         churches  conceded  thereto  by  the  Archbishop. 

p.  197  (copy  p.  244  hit). 
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Printed  in  Chartae,  ImmunilateSy  &c.,  p.  20,  from  Alan's  Register 
(A.  vii.  t^  =  T  87,  M  60  m^,  R  156). 

There  is  an  eighteenth-century  paper  copy  in  the  archives.  See 
Mason,  p.  26. 

115      Agreement  hetween    Dean  Kodyard  and  Gilbert  le  Rede 
1326.         about  Kilbery.  p.  198  (copy  p.  245  his). 

To  this  deed  the  seal  of  the  Dean,  as  well  as  the  common  seal  of 
the  Dean  and  chapter,  was  affixed.     See  Mason,  p.  27. 

116.  Commission   by    Papal    Penitentiary   to    Dean    Rodyard, 
1329.         empowering    him    to    hear  Ajtihbishop    de    Bicknor's 

confession  of  certain  crimes.  p.  199  (copy  p.  249). 

See  Mason,  p.  122. 

117.  Demise  by  Dean  Alley ne  to  Simon  Gower  of  glebe  of  St 
1479.         Maelruain,  Tallaght.  p.  201  (copy  p.  252). 

See  Mason,  p.  28. 

118.  Depositions  of  Dean  Fyche   and  others   about  lands  at 
1633.        New  Grange,  Clondalkin,  &c.      p.  202  (copy  p.  254). 

119.  Act  of  Archbishop  Browne  uniting  the  parishes  of  New 
1640.        Grange  and  Eilmacudrik  with  Clondalkin. 

p.  209  (copy  p.  265). 
See  Mason,  pp.  27,  148. 

120.  Licence  of  Heniy  VIII.  to  Archbishop  Browne  to  grant 
1640.         7  acres  at  Deansrath  to  the  Deanery,  for  two  capons 

yearly.  p.  210  (copy  p.  267). 

See  Mason,  p.  148. 

121.  Royal  licence  exempting  Dean  and  canons  from  personal 

1644.        attendance  at  benefices  in  other  dioceses. 

p.  213  (copy  p.  272). 
See  Mason,  pp.  27,  149. 

122.  Restitution  chai-ter  of  Philip  and  Mary. 

1666.  p.  217  (copy  p.  280). 

This  has  been  re-written,  and  many  erasures  and  additions  appear. 
The  copy  so  amended  is  attested  by  Ri:  Wallis  clericus  in  officio 
magistri  Rotulorum,  and  there  is  a  later  attestation  by  Geo.  Thornton 
in  1677.     See  above,  p.  483. 

Printed  in  Mason's  AppsndiXy  p.  3uc. 
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Repeated  (more  accurately),  no.  137. 

Dr.  Lyon  has  added  a  note:  "N.B. — When  Lord  Chancellor 
Weston  was  Bean  of  St.  Patrick's,  he  found  the  above-written 
charter  of  his  cathedral  (as  it  was  inroUed  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and 
Mary)  to  be  very  imperfect,  and  therefore  took  care  to  have  it 
again  inrolled  in  the  11th  of  Elizabeth,  as  you  may  see  it  faithfully 
copied  in  this  book,  p.  239,  &c." 

[The  copy  of  the  DignitoB  Decani  ends  here ;  and  what  follows  in 
the  original  book  is  in  Dr.  John  Lyon's  handwriting.] 

123.  Act  of  Parliament  concerning  the  title  of  Vicars  Choral  to 
1472.        lands  at  Shanganagh.  p.  225. 

This  is  in  French ;  it  is  copied  from  the  Chancery  Rolls.  See 
Mason,  p.  90. 

124.  Act  of  Parliament  concerning  Yicars'  Land  at  Clondalkin. 
1472.  p.  226. 

This  is  in  French ;  it  is  copied  from  the  Chancery  Rolls.  See 
Mason,  p.  90. 

125.  Act  of  Parliament    reserving    privileges  of    Dean    and 
1476.        Chapter.  p.  227. 

This  is  in  French  ;  it  is  copied  from  the  Chancery  Rolls. 

126.  Act  of  Parliament  concerning  petition  of  Dean  and  Chapter 
1476.        as  to  Yicars'  rights,  as  above.  p.  227. 

This  is  in  French  ;  it  is  copied  from  the  Chancery  Rolls. 

127.  Statute  protecting  Dean  and  Chapter  against  depredations. 
1476.  p.  239. 

This  is  in  French ;  it  is  copied  from  the  Chancery  Rolls. 

128.  Orant  by  Archbishop  Comyn  of  a  mill  to  the  economy. 

e,  1210.  p.  230. 

Copied  from  the  Liber  Niger  of  Christ  Church,  f ol.  65a ;  also  in 
Alan's  Regiater  (A.  cxcvii  (def.)  =  T  628,  M  443  mg,  R.  1010).  See 
Mason,  p.  69. 

129.  Extract  from  Act  of  Parliament  protecting  the  Yicars. 
1482.  p.  230. 

This  is  in  French  ;  copied  from  the  Chancery  Rolls. 
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ISO.      Statute  exonerating  Dean  and  Chapter  faom  taxes. 
148S.  p.  230. 

This  is  in  French ;  it  is  copied  from  the  Chancery  Bolla. 

131.  Statute    preaenring    rights     of    Yicars    ChoraL 
1484.  p.  231. 

This  is  in  English ;  it  is  copied  from  the  Chancery  Rolls. 

132.  Surrender  by  Dean  and  Chapter  to  the  King's  CommissionerB 
1646.        of  the  Cathedral  and  its  reyenues.  p.  382. 

Copied  from  the  Chancery  Rolls.    See  Mason,  p.  150. 

133.  Certificate    empowering    said    Commissioners  to   reoeiTe 
1646*        surrender.  p.  233. 

Copied  from  the  Chancery  Rolls.    See  Mason,  p.  150. 

134.  Letter  of  Elisabeth  recommending  Archbishop  Loftiis  for 
1564.        the  Deanery.  p.  236. 

This  is  in  English ;  it  is  copied  from  the  CSiancery  RoUa.     See 
Mason,  p.  166. 

135.  Letters  Patent  of  Elizabeth  as  to  collection  of  first-fruits. 
1662.  p.  236. 

Copied  from  the  Chancery  RoUs.     Printed  in  Mason's  Appemiix^ 
p.  xxyi. 

136.  Judicial  decision  as  to  legality  of  lease  made  by  Archbishop 
1668.        Browne  without  consent  of  Chapter,  after  the  Dissolution. 

p.  237. 
This  is  in  English  ;  it  is  copied  from  the  Chancery  Rolls.     See 
Mason,  p.  150. 

137.  Same  as  No.  122.  p.  239. 
Copied  from  the  Chancery  Rolls  in  1741. 

138.  Grant  by  Archbishop  Luke  to  Vicars  Choral  of  land  for 
1244.        building.  p.  257. 

Copied  from  Alan's  Register  (Pt.  i.,  fol.  21  (del.)«M  45m^,  R 106). 
Printed  in  Mason's  Appendix^  p.  xxxvi. 

139.  A  city  exemplification  of  a  record  as  to  the  Archbishop's 
1676.        patronage.  p.  258. 

Copied   from   the    Chancery    Rolls.      Also   in  Alan's  Beyider 
(A.  clxxviii.  (151)  =  T  537,  M  392  mg,  R  890). 
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140.  Charter   of   Charles    I.    incorporating    Yicars    Choral. 
1640.  p.  259. 

This  is  in  English  ;  it  is  copied  in  part  only.  Printed  in  fall  in 
Mason's  Appendix,  p.  xxxyi. 

141.  Charter    of    Henry   YIII.   incorporating  minor  Canons. 
1619.  p.  271. 

Copied  from  the  original  deed  in  the  archives.  Printed  in  Mason's 
Appendix^  p.  xzzy. 

142.  Arohhishop  Talbot's  Constitutions  of  the  minor  Canons. 
14SS.  p.  273. 

Printed  in  Mason's  Appendix,  '  ex  antographo,'  without  the  final 
attestation  clause  as  given  in  this  copy. 

Another  copy  is  in  the  Irish  Record  Office  among  maps,  &c., 
belonging  to  the  Diocese  of  Dublin  (4  G.  85.   46,  No.  10). 

143.  Memorandum  of  a  Royal  grant  of  5  marks  annually  to  the 
1484.        Minor  Canons.  p.  275. 

This  in  English ;  see  Mason,  p.  85. 
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Adam  de  FiimeiB»  official  general,  33. 

Adam  de  Kingston,  derk  of  Lichfield, 

public  notary,  46. 
Adam  de  Seryinend,  24. 
Adam  de  Snaudi,  friar,  91. 
Albert  de  Kenleye,  57. 
Aleander  Fits  Hugh,  28. 
Alexander  Albere,  24. 
Alexander,  chaplain  to  Abp.  Comyn,  1. 
Alexander  IV.,  Pope,  37. 
Alleyne,  John,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's, 

98,99,100,  117. 
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of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  Mountmorres  reprinted  in  fall.  The 
author  makes  no  attempt  at  original  inquiry,  and  the  work  is 
practically  silent  as  to  the  Parliaments  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  Vlil. 
For  information  about  the  Tudor  Legislature  we  are  thus  reduced 
in  efEect  to  the  ancient  authority  in  Holinshed  just  referred  to,  U> 
some  passages  in  Stanihurst's  Description  of  Ireland,  published  in  the 
same  Chronicle,  and  to  one  or  two  chapters  in  Edmund  Campion'a 
JSistory  of  Ireland^  written  in  the  year  1571.  No  attempt  has 
hitherto  been  made  to  combine  with  these  older  authorities  the 
information  which  the  publication  of  the  State  Paper  Calendars 
has  made  available.  For  although  the  late  Dr.  Bichey,  in  hifr 
admirable  Short  History  of  the  Irish  People,  has  based  his  acconnt 
of  the  Tudor  period,  and  more  particularly  of  the  Irish  policy  of 
Henry  Till.,  on  the  authority  of  these  records,  his  attention  was  not 
especially  directed  to  questions  of  Parliamentary  or  Constitutianal 
history.  Kor  are  the  references  to  this  subject  in  Mr.  Bagwell's  Ireland 
under  the  2\tdors  much  more  than  episodical,  although  in  a  chapter  on  the 
Irish  Parliament  the  earlier  constitution  of  the  Legislature  is  lucidly 
summarised.  It  thus  appears  that  the  early  Parliamentary  history  of 
Ireland,  from  the  time  when  Parliament,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
term,  can  be  said  to  have  existed  in  this  country,  is  still  to  a  great 
extent  unwritten ;  so  that  although  the  present  inquiry  is  on  a  scale 
much  too  small  to  exhaust  the  subject,  it  will,  I  trust,  be  found  to 
supply,  in  some  degree,  this  lacuna  in  our  history,  and  to  illustrate  the 
evolution  of  the  Parliamentary  institutions  of  Ireland. 

The  statement  of  Sir  John  Davies,  that  *'  for  the  space  of  140 
years  after  King  Henry  II.  had  taken  possession  of  the  lord> 
ship  of  Ireland,  there  was  but  one  Parliament  for  both  kingdoms," 
has  been  criticised  with  some  acerbity  by  writers  zealous  for  the 
antiquity  of  the  legislative  institutions  of  Ireland.  It  is  certain  that 
the  literal  accuracy  of  this  assertion  cannot  be  sustained ;  yet  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  the  substantial  truth  of  the  statement  that, 
"  Before  that  time,  the  meetings  and  consultations  of  the  great  lords 
with  some  of  the  commons — though  they  be  called  Parliaments  in  the 
ancient  annals — yet  being  without  orderly  summons,  or  formal  pro* 
ceedings,  are  rather  to  be  called  parlies  than  Parliaments."  The 
eminent  Speaker  of  James  I.'s  Irish  Parliament,  whose  speech  before 
the  Lord  Deputy  Chichester,  in  1613,  is  the  first  extant  attempt  at 
a  historical  survey  of  the  history  of  Parliamentary  institutions  in 
Ireland,  would  have  been  the  last  to  depreciate  the  importance  of  the 
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But  altliougli  in  Ireland,  as  in  England,  Parliament  was  called 
more  frequently  in  the  fifteenth  century  than  in  either  the  sixteenth 
or  the  seventeenth,  we  have  practically  no  record  of  its  procedure. 
In  any  attempt  to  trace  the  procedure  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  we  can 
hardly  start  farther  hack  than  the  opening  of  the  Tudor  period ;  and 
in  effect  with  the  celehrated  Parliament  of  Sir  Edward  Poynings, 
which  marks  the  opening  of  ane w  Parliamentary  era.  That  assembly 
was  not,  indeed,  the  only  Parliament  held  in  Ireland  under  the  first 
Tudor.  If  we  include  that  held  at  Drogheda  in  the  same  year  by 
Eobert  Preston,  Lord  Oormanston,  which  was  subsequently  declared 
Toid  for  want  of  any  general  summons  of  the  Knights  of  tlie  Shires, 
there  were  at  least  six  Parliaments  called  in  this  reign«  Of  these, 
the  first,  which  was  held  in  1492  by  Walter,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
as  deputy  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Jasper,  Duke  of  Bedford,  can 
hardly  be  deemed  to  have  comprised  a  fuller  representation  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland  than  Gormanston's.  For  an  address 
to  the  King  ''from  his  true  and  faithful  subjects  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  and  his  Councillors  of  his  land  of  Ireland  in  playne 
Parliament  ther  assembled,"  though  apparently  signed  by  all  the 
members,  contains  no  more  than  sixteen  signatures.  Even  if  we 
suppose  (a  hypothesis  for  which  there  ie  no  warrant)  that  the  signa- 
tories were  limited  to  members  of  the  Upper  House,  and  that  the 
document  takes  no  account  of  the  Commons,  the  unrepresentatiTe 
character  of  the  assembly  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  every  one  of  the 
seven  Spiritual  and  nine  Temporal  Lords  was  territorially  connected 
with  the  Pale.^  But  whatever  its  composition,  the  legislative  vigour 
of  this  Parliament  cannot  be  gainsaid.  In  spite,  or  possibly  because,, 
of  its  limited  numbers,  it  passed  as  many  as  thirty-two  statutes  in 
the  course  of  its  two  sessions.' 

Of  the  other  Parliaments  of  Henry  YII.,  besides  that  summoned 
by  Poynings,  two  were  held  by  Lord  (Oormanston,  the  first  at  Trim, 
and  the  second,  already  mentioned  as  invalid,  at  Drogheda.  A 
Parliament  was  held  in  1498  by  Gerald,  Earl  of  Kildare,  at  Castle- 
-dermot,  or  Tristledermot,  and  another,  which  may,  however,  have 
been  no  more  than  a  second  session  of  the  same  Parliament,  was  held 


^  The  Archbishop  ol  Armagh  forms  an  exception  more  apparent  than  real,  since 
Louth  founed  part  of  his  Archdiocese,  and  the  Primate's  principal  residence  was  at 
Drogheda. 

'  The  statutes  of  this  Parliament  were  the  last  which  were  drawn  in  Norman- 
French.  , 
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by  the  same  Deputy  in  Dublin  in  the  following  year.  Henry  VIL's 
last  Parliament,  which  was  likewise  summoned  by  an  Earl  of  Kildare, 
held  three  sessions  in  Dublin,  and  one  at  Tristledermot  in  the  last  year 
of  the  reign. 

In  the  absence  of  any  kind  of  record  beyond  the  bare  enactments 
upon  the  rolls  of  Parliament,  it  is  impossible  to  form  for  ourselyes 
anything  like  a  piotureof  the  procedure  of  Parliament  under  Henry  VII. 
It  appears  clear  indeed,  from  the  language  of  the  Address  of  the 
Parliament  of  1492,  already  referred  to,  that  the  first  Parliament  of 
the  reign,  like  that  of  Gormanston's  at  Trim,  which  is  described  by 
Ware  as  consisting  of  the  **  nobles  and  prime  men  "  of  the  Pale,  was 
little  more  that  a  representation  of  the  peers  of  the  four  counties 
adjacent  to  the  capital.  It  is  at  any  rate  very  improbable  that  in  such 
an  assembly  there  can  have  been  any  separate  representation  of  the 
Commons  as  a  distinct  House.  The  only  clue  to  the  form  and  fashion 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Legislature  at  this  time  is  furnished  by  an  Act 
of  Poynings'  Parliament,  from  which  we  may  infer  the  informal 
character  of  the  earlier  assemblies.  The  statute  1 0  Henry  YII.,  cap.  1 6, 
required  that  the  Lords  should  wear  their  Parliament  robes,  this 
custom  haying  lately  fallen  into  disuse.  The  only  other  indication  of 
the  usages  of  Parliament  in  the  *last  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  is 
afforded  by  the  records  prefixed  to  the  statutes  of  each  Parliament, 
which  preserve  for  us  the  names  of  the  towns  in  which  each  session 
was  held.  From  this  it  appears  thatj  although  confined  by  law  to 
Dublin  and  Drogheda,'  the  Parliament  sat  at/^e  pleasure  of  the 
Deputy  in  different  towns  of  the  Pale,  and  that  Trim  and  Tristle- 
dermot were  favourite  venues. 

The  obscurity  in  which  the  usages  of  Henry  YII.'s  Legislature 
are  wrapped  extends  to  the  three  first  of  the  five  Parliaments  of  his 
successor.  Of  the  Parliaments  of  the  7th,  Idth,  and  2dth  of 
Henry  YIII.,  we  know  almost  nothing  beyond  what  the  Statute  Book 
tells  us,  notwithstanding  that  the  two  last-named  were  held  under 


1  Of  the  Acts  passed  in  the  Parliament  of  1498  only  one  is  printed  in  the  Statute 
Book.  But  several  others  were  passed,  and  these  have  been  printed  in  Sir  John 
Gilbert's  Naiumal  Manu$eripts  of  Ireland,  from  a  roll  discovered  in  England  in  the 
last  century.  Those  passed  in  1508  have  not  hitherto  been  printed.  Ware  laments 
in  his  Annals  that  the  laws  made  in  the  Parliament  of  1498  were  not  upon  record 
in  his  time.  He  mentions  that  one  Nangle  was  imprisoned  in  England  on  a  charge 
of  having  surreptitiously  taken  away  the  Bolls. 

'  See  Statute,  33rd  Hen.  YIII.,  s.  2,  c.  1. 
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Viceroys  so  eminent  as  the  Earl  of  Surrey  and  Lord  Leonard  Grey. 
It  may,  however,  be  collected  from  the  recitals  prefixed  to  the  statutes 
of  the  last-named  Deputy,  that  Parliament  at  this  time  resumed  the 
provincial  sessions,  which  had  been  the  rule  rather  than  the  exertion 
in  earlier  times.  Grey's  Parliament  held  as  many  as  eig^t  sessions 
between  May  1st,  1586,  and  December  20th,  1537.  Of  these  the  first 
four  were  held  successively  in  Dublin,  Kilkenny,  Cashel,  and  Limerick 
— a  fact  which  seems  to  refute  the  description  applied  by  Dr.  Bichey  to 
this  Parliament,  of  '^  the  last  colonists,  or  Pale  Parliament  held  by  an 
English  Viceroy  in  Lreland."  In  thus  moving  the  seat  of  the  Legisla- 
ture beyond  the  limits  of  the  Pale,  the  Deputy  appears  to  have  violated 
the  law,  and  doubts  seem  to  have  arisen  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
measures  passed  by  his  Parliaments.  For  we  find  that  one  of  the  first 
measures  passed  by  the  Parliament  called  in  1541  by  Sir  Anthony 
St.Leger,  was  an  Act  by  which  an  old  statute  under  which  the  seat  of 
Parliament  had  been  limited  to  the  towns  of  Dublin  and  Drogheda 
was  declared  void,  and  this  enactment  was  given  a  retrospective 
application.  The  Parliament  of  1541  likewise  held  as  many  as  eight 
sessions  between  its  first  meeting  on  13th  June,  1541,  and  its  dissolu- 
tion on  19th  November,  1543.  One  of  its  most  important  sessions 
was  in  Limerick,  and  it  also  sat  in  Trim.  These  perambulatory  habits 
were  followed  in  the  Parliament  called  by  Sussex  in  3rd  &  4th  Philip 
and  Mary,  which  sat  in  Limerick  and  Drogheda  as  well  as  in  Dublin. 
But  this  is  the  last  instance  of  the  despatch  of  Parliamentary  business 
elsewhere  than  in  the  capital.  For  although  the  Parliament  of 
11th  Elizabeth  was  prorogued  by  Sir  Henry  Sydney  from  Dublin  to 
Drogheda  at  the  close  of  its  first  session,  the  sitting  there  on 
February  1 3th  to  15th,  1569-70,  was  merely  formal,  and  the  subse- 
quent sittings  of  this  Parliament  were  held  in  the  capital.  Sir  John 
Perrott  likewise  prorogued  the  Parliament  of  1585-6  from  Dublin  to 
Drogheda.  But  the  sittings  were  again  formal,  and  Parliament  was 
prorogued  to  meet  in  Dublin ;  ''  in  respect,"  as  Perrott  reported,  '*  of 
the  inability  of  that  town  to  bear  the  train  of  a  Parliament."' 

It  is  with  the  famous  Parliaments  of  1536  and  1541,  in  the  latter 
of  which  Henry  VIII.  assumed,  for  the  first  time,  the  title  of  King  of 
Ireland,  that  the  history  of  the  Irish  Parliament — ^from  a  constitutional 
point  of  view — ^may  be  said  to  begin.  But  before  considering  the 
features  to  which  these  Parliaments  owe  their  importance,  it  will  be 

^  Cal.  S.  P.  (Ireland),  1686-88,  p.  30.     Pexrott  to  Walnn^ism,  Feb.  20th, 
1385-6. 
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^x>nTeiiient  to  consider  the  effect  of  Poyninga*  Act  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  Parliamentary  institations  in  Ireland  in  the  century  following 
its  enactment. 

Po3^ning8'  Act,  though  now  chiefly  remembered  as  having  reduced 
the  Irish  L^slature  to  a  state  of  dependence  upon  England,  was  very 
far  from  originating  solely  in  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  or  its  re- 
presentatives,  to  assert  the  subordinate  position  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 
It  was,  on  the  contrary,  primarily  due  to  the  anxiety  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Pale  to  control  the  King's  Deputies  in  their  previously  unrestrained 
exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative.  Prior  to  the  legislation  of  1495,  both 
the  time  of  the  calling  of  Parliament,  and  the  choice  of  the  measures  to 
be  submitted  to  it,  lay  in  the  unfettered  discretion  of  the  Viceroy.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Pale,  this  discretion  had  been  very 
frequently  abused  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Although 
in  the  reigns  of  the  latter  Plantagenet  rulers  several  princes  of  the 
blood  royal,  and  other  English  peers  of  the  highest  eminence,  had 
been  appointed  to  the  position  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  no  holder  of  that 
title  had  visited  Ireland  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  prior  to  Poynings' 
nomination  as  Lord  Deputy.  The  authority  of  the  Grown  had  in 
consequence  been,  in  a  great  measure,  usurped  by  the  rival  families 
of  Butler  and  FitzOerald.  In  the  time  of  Edward  lY.  and  Richard  III., 
the  Earls  of  Kildare,  who  had  been  consistent  supporters  of  the  Yorkist 
cause  during  the  Wars  of  the  Eoses,  had  enjoyed  Uiat  practical  monopoly 
of  power  the  loss  of  which  under  Henry  VII.  was  the  main  incentive 
to  the  patronage  accorded  by  the  FitzGeralds  to  successive  pretenders 
to  the  English  Crown.  And  they  had  not  always  employed  that 
power  for  unselfish  ends.  Some  of  the  unpublished  statutes  of  the  last- 
named  monarch  are  exclusively  directed  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
great  House  of  Eildare,  whose  predominance  was  distasteful,  not 
merely  to  the  rival  House  of  Ormond,  but  to  the  heads  of  the  old  families 
of  the  Pale.  Accordingly,  while  Poynings'  Act  was  certainly  designed 
in  part  by  Henry  YII.  and  his  advisers  to  punish  Eildare  for  his  action 
in  abetting  the  pretensions  of  Simnel  and  Warbeck,  it  had  the  complete 
approval  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland.  This  &ct  is  attested  not  only 
by  the  language  of  the  Act  itself,  but  by  the  curious  fact  that  the 
several  repeaLs  or  suspensions  of  Poynings'  Law,  which  the  conditions 
of  the  time  rendered  a  matter  almost  of  necessity  during  the  century 
following  its  enactment,  were  vehemently  opposed  by  the  Irish 
Parliament. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  operation  of  this  law,  which 
rendered  Parliament  powerless  until  the  business  to  be  brought  before 
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it  had  been  certified  by  tbe  Irish  Govemment  to  the  English  Prirj 
Council,  was  found  in  practice  to  be  exceedingly  irksome  to  thoee 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  country.  No  measure, 
however  urgent  or  desirable,  cotdd  be  dealt  with  unless  it  had  been 
devised  and  certified  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  In  days  when 
communication  was  slow  and  tedious  to  a  degree  which  it  is  now 
diflflicult  to  conceive,  this  was  a  very  real  difficulty.  Accordingly,  it 
was  found  desirable  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Grown,  as  early  as  the 
28th  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  modify  Poynings*  Act.  'A  letter  from  Lord 
Chancejlor  Audeley  to  Thomas  Cromwell,  written  in  view  of  the 
assembling  of  Lord  Leonard  Grey's  Parliament,  explains  the 
ministerial  point  of  view.  "  I  have  also  seen,"  he  wrote,  **  the  Act 
made  in  Ireland  in  Poynings'  time.  I  do  not  take  that  Act  as  they 
take  it  in  Ireland ;  nevertheless  for  clere  matter  of  the  Actes  that 
should  passe  in  this  Parliament  at  Irlond,  I  have  made  a  short  Act 
that  this  Parliament,  and  everything  to  be  done  by  authoritye  thereof, 
shall  be  good  and  effectual,  the  said  Act  made  in  Poynings'  time,  or 
any  other  Act  or  usage  of  the  land  of  Irlond,  notwithstanding."' 
An  Act  to  this  effect  was  accordingly  passed,  and  a  furth^  Act  of 
Explanation  (Statutes  Henry  YIII.,  cap.  20),  declaring  the  effect  of 
Poynings'  Act,  was  passed  in  the  same  session.  The  law  was,  in  fact, 
continually  the  subject  of  these  suspensory  measures.  In  1557  Sussex 
attempted  to  settle  the  difficulty  by  a  declaratory  Act*  which,  after 
reciting  that  '*  forasmuch  as  manie  events  and  occasions  may  happ^i 
during  the  tyme  of  Parliament,  the  which  may  be  thought  meet  and 
necessary  to  be  provided  for,"  authorised  the  certifying  into  England 
during  the  currency  of  Parliament  of  such  further  causes  and  oonsiden- 
tions  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council  might  think  fit.  But  these 
relaxations  of  the  provisions  of  Poynings'  Law  were  viewed  with  much 
suspicion  by  the  Irish  Parliament.  This  is  best  seen  by  what  occurred 
in  Sir  Henry  Sydney's  Parliament,  called  in  the  1 1th  Elizabeth.'  The 
first  measure  submitted  to  this  Parliament  was.*'  An  Act  authorising 
Statutes,  Ordinances,  and  Provisions  to  be  made  in  this  present  Parlia- 
ment concerning  the  govemment  of  the  Commonweale,  and  the  aug- 
mentation of  her  Majesties  revenues,  notwithstanding  Poynings'  Act." 
Of  the  proceedings  in  relation  to  this  measure  a  lively  account  has 

.     1  StaU  Fapersy  Henry  VIII.,  part  !.,  p.  440. 

*  '*An  Act  declaring  how  Poynings'  Acte  shall  be  ezponed  and  taken," 
3rd  ft  4th  Philip  and  Mary,  cap.  4. 

>  11th  Elizabeth,  cap.  1,  sess.  2. 
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been  left  by  the  Irish  Lord  Chancellor,  Weston,  in  a  letter  to  Cecil. ^ 
After  describing  the  contentions,  ^ell  known  to  us  through  Hooker's 
description  in  Holinshed,  over  the  composition  of  the  Honse  of 
Commons,  and  the  opposition  to  the  presence  of  a  number  of  English 
members  with  no  stake  in  Ireland,  the  Lord  Chancellor  thus  refers  to 
the  discussion  on  Poynings'  Act : — 

**  The  first  Bill  that  was  readd  was  touching  the  suspending  of 
Poynings'  Acte :  a  good  and  profitable  bill,  and  worthie  of  much 
favoure:  and  so  wee  thought  it  should  have  found.  But  it  was 
handled  as  things  are  used  to  be  that  fall  into  angrie  men's  hands, 
without  good  advice  and  consideracon,  it  was  with  great  eamestnes 
and  stomake  overthrowen  and  dasshed." 

The  Commons,  however,  were  not  long  in  repenting  their  rejection 
of  the  Bill.  In  effect  they  had  reduced  both  Houses  to  the  position 
which  the  House  of  Lords  in  England  now  occupies  towards  the 
House  of  Commons  in  respect  of  a  Money  Bill.  On  passing  to  the 
consideration  of  the  other  Bills  submitted  to  them,  they  found  the 
result  of  their  action  was  to  prevent  their  making  any  amendments 
in  them,  and  to  involve  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  all  measures 
submitted  in  the  precise  form  in  which  they  had  been  certified  to 
the  English  Council.  They  accordingly  addressed  the  Lord  Deputy 
to  procure  a  prorogation  of  Parliament  in  order  tbat  the  Suspensory 
Bill  might  be  re-introduced  in  a  fresh  session.  After  a  brief  interval 
of  three  days,  Parliament  reossembled,  and  the  Bill  was  passed 
through  all  its  stages  in  both  Houses  in  a  single  day :  the  Lord  Deputy, 
Sydney,  who  had  opened  the  Session  in  the  morning,  coming  down 
specially  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  give  the  royal  assent.  For  the 
judges  considered,  as  Weston  observes,  that  *'  neither  any  amendment 
might  be  made  of  any  of  the  bills  sent  out  of  England  under  her 
highness'  great  seal,  nor  treaty  of  any  new  bill,  except  first  the  said 
bill  of  Poynings',  by  the  said  royal  assent,  were  confirmed  as  the  very 
ground  and  foundation  on  which  all  the  others  were  to  be  layd  and 
bylded."  But  though  it  thus  concurred  in  the  suspension  of  the  Act, 
as  the  only  means  of  preventing  its  whole  proceedings  from  becoming 
abortive,  this  Parliament  marked  its  senee  of  the  importance  of  the 
original  Act  of  Poynings  as  a  security  of  the  Legislature  against  the 
arbitrary  action  of  the  Deputies,  by  enacting  in  the  same  session  that 
no  bill  should  be  certified  into  England  for  the  repeal  or  suspension 

1  See  Holinshed,  vi.,  p.  34,  and  a  Letter  of  Lord  Chancellor  Weston  to  Cecil, 
dated  February  17,  1669,  in  State  Papers  (Ireland),  vol.  27,  No.  2o. 
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of  Poynings'  Act,  unless  such  Bill  should  be  fint  agreed  upon  in  a 
Session  of  the  Irish  Parliament  by  a  clear  majority  of  the  merabers  of 
both  Houses.^ 

That  this  objection  of  the  Irish  Parliament  of  the  sixteenth 
•century  to  any  interference  with  a  measure  which  it  appears  to  have 
continuously  regarded  as  the  Charter  of  its  independence  against 
Viceregal  oppression  was  deep-seated  and  abiding,  is  shown  by  the 
miction  taken  subsequently  in  Perrott's  Parliament  of  1585.  In  that 
assembly  a  bill  was  introduced  for  the  total  repeal  of  Poynings^  Act, 
•on  the  ground  that  under  its  provisions,  coupled  with  those  of  the 
11th  Elizabeth,  Parliament  was  ''  shut  up  and  forbidden  to  make  any 
law  or  statute  unless  the  same  be  first  certified  into  England.'*  Yet 
though  the  Bill  recited  the  willingness  of  the  Deputy  to  admit  the 
Houses  to  conference  touching  any  bill  to  be  treated  of,  the  measure 
was  rejected  by  the  Commons,  as  a  result  of  the  first  division  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  of  which  any  particulars  have  been  pre- 
served, by  the  large  majority  of  thirty-five.  Eollowing  Sydney's 
precedent,  Perrott  prorogued  the  Parliament,  and  the  measure  was 
submitted  a  second  time  in  a  fresh  session,  but  it  was  once  more 
•defeated,  this  time  by  six  votes.' 

This  was  the  last  occasion  for  close  on  two  centuries  on  which  any 
attempt  was  made  in  the  Irish  Parliament  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the 
iamous  legislation  of  1495,  though  in  1692  the  House  of  Commons 
asserted  the  principle  that  money  bills  should  originate  in  their  House, 
and  were  not  dependeut  on  the  approval  or  suggestion  of  the  TR^g^»«J» 
Council.  Of  course,  the  strictness  of  the  provisions  of  Poynings'  Law 
was  greatly  modified  by  the  practice  which  grew  up  in  the  seventeenth 
•century,  by  which  the  Irish  Parliament  submitted  heads  of  bills  as  the 
basis  of  the  bills  certified  by  the  English  councils,  thus  recovering  in 
fact,  though  not  in  form,  the  power  of  initiating  legislation  on  their 
•own  account.^    It  thus  appears  that  Edmund  Spenser's  statement 

1  UthElixabeth,  cap.  8,  sees.  3. 

2  Letter,  dated  Hay  27,  1685,  by  Sir  NichokuB  White,  Marter  of  the  BoUs  in 
Ireland,  to  Burghley.     State  Papers  (Ireland),  yol.  16,  No.  56. 

'  The  claim  made  in  1692  was  repudiated  by  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Sydney,  in  an 
•energetic  protest,  which  was  inserted  in  the  Journals  of  Parliament,  and  the  demand 
was  never  pressed.  On  Dec.  2,  1757,  it  was  resolved  by  the  House  of  Commons — 
'*  That  it  is  the  undoubted  right  of  every  member  to  dedare  his  opinion  touching  tlie 
construction  of  Poynings'  Law,  and  to  move  its  repeal,  without  incurring  any  pains 
and  penalties  for  the  same,  and  any  threat  to  deter  a  member  from  so  doing  is  a 
breach  of  the  privilege  of  the  House."      Commons  Journal^  vol.  z.,  pp.  366,  867. 
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regarding  the  origin  of  Poynings'  Act  is  well  founded,  and  that  '*  this 
Act,  though  it  seemed  prtmd  facte  to  restrain  the  liberty  of  the  subjects 
ol  Ireland,  yet  it  was  made  at  the  prayer  of  the  Commons  upon  just 
and  important  cause/' 

But  to  return  to  the  Parliaments  of  Henry  YIII.  Although  there 
is  extant  no  description  of  the  assembling  of  the  Parliament  of  1536-7, 
nor  any  proper  record  of  its  constitution,  not  a  little  may  be  gathered 
respecting  it  from  the  references  in  the  State  Papers  of  the  time.  Thus 
we  are  able  to  say  with  certainty  that  it  possessed  two  important 
attributes  of  a  modem  Parliament,  of  which  no  definite  mention  is  to 
be  found  at  any  earlier  period.  It  is  in  connexion  with  Grey's  Parlia- 
ment that  we  first  find  clear  proof  that  the  Commons  sat  as  a  separate 
assembly,  and  that  we  first  find  specific  mention  of  the  Speaker  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  Lower  House.  The  language  of  a  letter  of  Sir 
William  Brabazon  to  Cromwell,  in  which  he  eulogises  the  Commons, 
though  not  conclusive  as  regards  the  first  point,  is  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  theory  that  the  Lower  House  remained  down  to  this  time 
part  of  one  general  assembly  of  Parliament,  and  had  no  separate  cor- 
porate existence.  **  The  Common  House,"  wrote  the  Vice-Treasurer, 
**  is  merveilous  good  for  the  King*s  causes,  and  all  the  lemed  men  within 
the  same  be  very  good."^  More  definite  is  Grey's  language  a  year 
later:  ''At  this  session  some  billes  were  passed  the  Comon  House, 
and  by  the  Speaker  delivered  to  the  Highe  House  to  be  debated 
there."'  Here  we  have  the  first  definite  indication  of  the  separate 
session  of  the  Commons,  and  the  first  mention  of  its  great  constitutional 
officer.' 

It  is  in  relation  to  Lord  Leonard  Grey's  Parliament  also  that  we 
have  the  earliest  allusion  to  the  ceremonies  attending  the  meetings  of 
the  Tudor  Parliament  during  its  sessions  in  Dublin.  From  a  letter  of 
the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Dublin  to  Cromwell^  we  learn  that  *'  the 
Cathedral  Churche  of  the  Blessed  Trinite  of  the  Kynges  citie  and 
chambre  of  Dublin  ...  is  the  very  station  place  whereas  the  Kinge's 
Graces  honorable  Parliaments  and  Councillors  are  kepyn  " ;  and  Grey 


»  Brabaion  to  Cromwell,  May  17,  1636.  Stats  Piaper$,  Henry  VIII.,  rol.  n^ 
pt  ixi.,  p.  315. 

*  Orey  and  Brabazon  to  Cromwell,  May  18,  1637,  t^.,  p.  438. 

>  In  the  Stau  lapert,  Henry  YIII.,  toI.  ii.,  pt.  iii.,  p.  403,  there  is  printed  a 
letter  of  the  King,  deeiring  a  <<  benevolence  "  from  the  laity  of  Ireland,  which  is 
addressed  **  To  the  Commen  House  of  the  Parliament  in  Irlande.** 

«  23  Jan.,  1637-8,  »*.,  p.  646. 
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writes  at  the  same  time^  that  ^'the  hous  called  Christes  GhoTcli, 
within  the  Kinges  citie  of  Dublin,  is  situate  in  the  high  place  of  the 
same,  like  as  Poules  in  London,  where  the  comen  congregations  of 
Parliamentes  and  greate  Connsailles  hath  been  used  to  be  selebrated.** 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  though  Parliament  assembled  at  Christ 
Church,  and  attended  Divine  Service  before  entering  on  its  businesa, 
it  was  not  within  the  Cathedral  itself  that  its  proceedings  took  place. 
Hooker's  language  in  his  account  of  Sir  Henry  Sydney's  Parliament 
shows  that  in  the  later  Tudor  Parliaments,  at  all  events,  there  was  a 
recognised  place  of  meeting.  **  On  the  first  day  •  .  .  the  Lord  Deputy 
.  . .  was  conducted  and  attended  in  most  honourable  manner  unto 
Christes  Churche,  and  from  thtre  unto  the  Parliament  Souse^  where  he 
sat  under  the  Cloth  of  Estate,  being  apparelled  in  the  princelie  robes  of 
crimson  velvet,  doubled  or  lined,  with  ermine."  Sydney,  like  most 
of  his  immediate  predecessors,  was  at  this  time  resident  at  either 
St.  Sepulchre's  or  Eilmainham;  and  it  seems  probable  that,  after 
the  service  in  Christ  Church,  he  repaired  to  the  Castle,  where  in  1668 
he  was  already  engaged  in  carrying  out  a  restoration  which  his 
predecessor  had  initiated,  and  where  the  ancient  Great  Hall  was 
most  likely  the  meeting-place  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  scene 
of  the  formal  ceremonies  attending  the  opening  of  Parliament  and 
its  prorogation.  The  Commons  most  probably  sat  in  Christ  Church* 
in  the  '*  Common  House."'  This  building,  wMch  is  referred  to  in  an 
Act  of  Henry  YI.  as  "  the  Common  House  within  the  Cathedral  of 
the   Holy  Trinity,"  may   perhaps   have    been   on   the  site  of  the 


1  19  Jan.,  1537-8,  ib.y  p.  446. 

^  Ware  speaks  of  the  Parliament  called  by  Sussex  in  1659  aa  HaTing  *'  sat  in 
Christ  Church  "  from  January  r2th  to  the  beginning  of  February  following.  This 
was  doubtless  owing  to  the  Castle  being  at  that  time  actually  under  extensive  repairs. 
Parliament  sat  only  for  three  weeks,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  two  Houses  may  have 
been  held  in  the  '*  Common  House"  on  separate  days.  The  language  of  Lord 
Leonard  Orey,  which  has  been  construed  as  meaning  that  the  proceedings  of  Parlia- 
ment were  actually  conducted  in  the  Cathedi«l,  clearly  refers  only  to  the  ceremonial 
observanoee  on  great  occasions.  (The  Cathedral)  **  is  the  verie  station  place  wher 
as  the  Kinges  Graces  honorable  Parliamentes  and  Counsailles  are  kepyn,  all 
sermons  ar  made,  and  wher  as  the  congrgacions  of  the  said  citie,  in  processions  and 
station  daies,  and  at  all  other  times  necessarie,  assemblith,  and  at  all  trmes  of  the 
birthe  of  our  most  noble  Princes  and  Princesses,  and  other  tymes  of  victorie  and 
triumphe,  processions  ar  made,  and  *  Te  Deum  Laudamus  *  customablie  is  songe, 
to  the  laud  and  praise  of  God  and  the  honor  of  our  said  Princes  and  Princesses.*' — 
State  Fapert,  Henry  VIII.,  vol.  ii.,  pt,  iii.,  p.  545. 

3  Harris's  Hittory  of  Dublin,  p.  43. 
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'^  samptous  fabric  "  in  the  precincts  of  Christ  Church  in  which  the 
Four  Courts  were  situate  in  the  seventeenth  century.* 

The  Parliament  of  Lord  Leonard  Grey  is  further  remarkable  for 
the  abolition  of  an  interesting  surviyal  of  the  ancient  constitution. 
Clerical  Proctors  had  been  summoned  in  England  by  the  Plantagenet 
sovereigns  to  complete  the  representation  of  the  spiritual  estate.'  But 
their  parliamentary  functions  had  been  early  forgotten ;  and,  their  right 
to  a  place  in  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  having  merged  in  their 
privileges  as  members  of  Convocation,  they  had  ceased  to  be  summoned 
to  Westminster  long  before  the  opening  of  the  Tudor  era.  The  case 
of  the  Proctors  is,  however,  only  one  among  many  examples  of  the 
survival  of  constitutional  and  administrative  usages  in  Ireland  long 
after  they  had  become  obsolete  in  England.  Down  to,  and  including, 
the  Parliament  of  1536-7,  two  Proctors  of  every  diocese  had  been 
''  used  and  accustomed  to  be  summoned  and  warned  to  be  at  Parlia- 
ment,"' though  some' doubt  appears  to  have  existed  as  to  their  precise 
position  and  powers  in  the  Legislature.  Their  attempt  to  assert  a 
complete  equality  with  the  Commons  in  the  Parliament  of  1537  led 
to  an  abridgment  of  their  functions  which  finally  destroyed  what- 
ever legislative  authority  they  had  at  any  time  possessed.  In  their 
opposition  to  the  ecclesiastical  legislation  which  was  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  Grey's  Parliament,  the  Proctors  advanced  pretensions  which,  if 
admitted,  would  in  effect  have  constituted  them  a  separate  estate,  and 
would  have  enabled  them  to  veto  whatever  legislation  they  disapproved. 
For  the  purpose  of  over-riding  the  preponderating  influence  of  the 
spiritual  peers,  who  were  opposed  to  the  assertion  of  his  supremacy  in 
matters  ecclesiastical,  Henry  YIII.  had  made  such  additions  to  the 
temporal  peerage  as  were  necessary  to  secure  a  majority  in  the  Upper 
House.  To  meet  this  abridgment  of  their  powers,  the  spiritual  peers  put 
forward  the  claim  of  the  Proctors  to  a  concurrent  voice  in  the  Lower  House. 
They  declined  to  receive  any  biUs  sent  up  from  the  Commons  till  they 
knew  whether  their  Proctors  in  the  Convocation  House  had  a  voice  or 
not.     The  claim  was  vigorously  asserted  by  the  Proctors  themselves, 


'  Camden's  Britafmia,  p.  1367. 

*  Stubba's  ConstittUional  Eittory  of  England^  iii.,  462.  The  historian  notes  that 
in  1547  the  Lover  House  of  ConTocation  in  England  petitioned  that,  **  according  to 
the  custom  of  this  realm  and  the  tenor  of  the  king's  writ,"  they  should  be  associated 
with  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament.  He  adds  '*  we  have  here,  possibly,  a  trace 
of  a  long-forgotten  usage."    The  usage  had  evidently  been  preserred  in  Ireland. 

>  Statute  28th  Henry  7IIL,  cap.  12. 
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whose  **frowardne8s  and  obstinacy"  were  feelingly  deplored  by  Grey  in 
his  letter  to  the  King.  The  Deputy  referred  the  matter  to  the  Judges, 
who  reported  that  the  Proctors  had  no  voice  in  Parliament,  and  that,  even 
were  it  otherwise,  their  assent  was  not  essential,  since  the  rolls  showed 
that  several  Acts  had  passed  into  law,  notwithstanding  that  it  waa 
recorded  that  '^  procuratores  cleri  non  consenserant."'  In  accordance 
with  this  opinion  of  the  Jadges,  a  bill  "  against  Proctors  to  be  any 
member  of  Parliament,'^'  was  submitted  in  the  second  session,  when  it 
was  enacted  that  Proctors  should  have  no  voice  or  account  in  any 
proceedings  in  Parliament,  and  that  they  should  not  in  future  '^  be 
accepted,  reputed,  deemed  or  taken  as  parcel  or  any  member  of  the 
said  Parliament,  but  only  as  counsellors  to  the  same." 

The  important  Parliament  called  in  the  33rd  year  of  Henry  YIII. 
by  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger  is  the  first  of  the  Tudor  Parliaments  of 
whose  formal  gathering  any  satisfactory  account  survives.  The  Deputy 
himself  sent  a  long  description  of  its  assembling  to  Henry  YIII.  From 
this  paper  we  learn  many  interesting  details.  No  list  of  the  members 
of  this  Parliament  is  forthcoming ;  but  in  recounting  the  proceedings 
in  connexion  with  the  passing  of  the  Act  conferring  the  title  of  King 
of  Ireland  on  the  English  monarch  and  his  successors,  St.  Leger  gives  us 
some  idea  of  its  composition.  On  the  occasion  of  his  expressing  the  royal 
assent  to  that  measure,  there  were  present,  St.  Leger  tells  us, 
'*  2  Earls,  3  Yicomtes,  16  Barons,  2  Archbishops,  12  Bishops,  Donnc^he 
O'Brien,  and  the  Doctor  O'l^olan  and  a  Bishop,  Deputies  assigned  by 
the  Greate  O'Brien  to  be  for  him  in  the  Parliament,  the  great  Orayly, 
with  many  other  Irishe  capytains ;  and  the  Common  House,  wherein 
are  divers  knights,  and  many  gentlemen  of  faier  possessions."'  Else- 
where in  the  same  letter,  the  Deputy  notes  the  formalities  observed  at 
the  assembling  of  the  Parliament,  the  procession  of  the  members  of 
both  Houses  to  Saint  Patrick's  on  the  occasion  of  the  proclamation 
of  Henry  YIII.  as  king  of  Ireland,  and  the  earlier  procession  to 
Christ  Church,  ''  the  like  of  which  hath  not  been  seen  here  of  many 
yeres."* 

Even  more  interesting  than  these  matters  are  the  references  in 
St.  Leger's  report  to  the  office  of  Speaker,  and  the  formalities 
attending  his  election  to  the  Chair.     In  Tudor  times  in  England,  as 

1  Grey  and  Brabazon  to  Cromwell,  May  18,  1537.    8ttU9  Faper$f  Henry  YIII., 
vol.  II.,  pt.  iii.,  p.  438. 

>  Statute  28th  Hemy  YIII.,  cap.  12. 

»  StaU  Fapert^  Hemy  VIII.,  vol.  ra.,  iii.,  304-6, 
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IB  well  known,  the  Speaker  was  less  the  officer  of  the  Commons  than 
the  nominee  of  the  Crown.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  one  of  the  earliest 
writers  on  the  English  Constitution,  writing  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 
observes,  in  his  Cammontaealth  of  England^  that  '*the  Speaker  is  he 
that  dotii  commend  and  prefer  the  Bills  exhibited  into  the  Parliament, 
and  is  the  mouth  of  the  Parliament.  He  is  commonly  appointed  by 
the  King  or  Queene,  though  accepted  by  the  assent  of  the  House."^ 
The  right  of  election  in  the  Commons  had  in  fact  degenerated  under 
the  Tudors  into  something  little  more  real  than  the  eongi  d?ilir$  to  a 
Catiiedral  Chapter  for  the  election  of  a  bishop*  The  royal  nominee 
was  invariably  selected  beforehand  by  the  Government ;  his  nomina- 
tion  was  as  invariably  ratified  by  the  Commons ;  and  he  was  almost 
always  a  Crown  lawyer.  A  similar  conception  of  the  office  appears 
to  have  prevailed  in  Ireland  at  this  period,  and  indeed  for  long 
afterwards.  The  person  pitched  upon  by  St.  Leger,  and  the  first 
recorded  Speaker  qf.  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  was  Sir  Thomas 
Cusake,  then  at  the  commencement  of  a  highly  distinguished,  though 
somewhat  chequered,  career.  Cusake  had  already  held  for  a  few 
months  a  puisne  Judgeship  in  the  Common  Pleas— a  position  which  he 
had  perhaps  resigned  in  view  of  his  intended  election  as  Speaker, 
and  he  had  been  a  diligent  servant  of  the  Crown.  But,  like  more  than 
one  of  his  successors  in  the  eighteenth  century,  he  united  with  the 
Speakership  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer.  St.  Leger,  in 
commending  him  to  the  King,  described  him  as  *'  a  man  that  right 
paynfuUy  hath  served  your  Majestic  at  all  times,  and  as  ''  a  gentil 
man  of  the  best  possessions  of  any  of  his  degre  within  your  Inglisshe 
Pale.'"  On  the  Friday  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  the  Commons 
— '<  being  assembled  in  the  place  of  Parliament  accustomed  " — 
presented  Cusake  to  the  Deputy,  who,  on  being  accepted,  made, 
according  to  the  custom  of  Speakers  in  England,  a  speech  which  is 
described  by  the  Deputy  as  <*  a  right  solempne  preposition,'*  but  one 
which,  unlike  the  declarations  of  modern  Speakers  on  similar 
occasions,  was  much  less  concerned  with  the  vindication  of  the 
liberties  of  His  Majestie's  faithful  Conunons,  than  with  a  vigorous 
assertion  of  the  King's  prerogatives.' 


1  Edition  of  1638,  p.  77. 

*  State  i\^fMr«,  Henry  YIIL,  in.,  iii.,  304. 

'  It  does  not  appear  whether  or  not  Cusake  was  also  Speaker  of  Lord  Leonard 
Orey*s  Parliament,  though  this  is  quite  possible.  St.  Leger,  in  his  letter  quoted 
above,  mentions  him  as  haring  ''for  this  fire  or  six  yeres  miche  traveled  about 

B.I.A.  PEOC,  VOL.  XXV.,  SBC.  C]  [42] 
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That  the  Irish  Parliament  under  the  Toddrs  could  siet  an  example 
of  the  rapid  despatch  of  business  is  shown  by  the  proceedings  on  the 
Bill  for  the  ro3ral  title.  ''  For,"  says  the  Deputy,  '*  the  bill  bemg 
three  tymes  redd  (in  the  Upper  House),  and  with  one  yoice  agreed, 
we  sent  the  same  to  the  Lower  House,  where  in  lyke  wise  it  passed, 
with  no  less  joy  and  willing  consent.  And  upon  Saterday  loloing 
(being  the  next  day)  the  same  Bill  being  redd  in  playne  Parliamente, 
before  the  Lordes  and  Commons,  it  was  by  me,  your  moat  httmble 
serrante,  most  joyously  consentid."  Next  day,  June  19th,  being 
Sunday,  ''  all  the  Lordes  and  Gentilmen  rode  to  your  Church  of  Sent 
Patrikes,  where  was  song  a  solempne  Masse  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  and  after  the  Masse  the  said  Acte  prodaymed  ther  in 
presens  of  2,000  parsons,  and  Te  Deum  song  with  great  joy  and 
gladness  to  all  men."^  . 

From  the  dissolution  of  St.  Leger's  Parliament,  an  interval  of 
ever  fifteen  years  elapsed  before  anoth^  meeting  of  the  Legislature 
took  place.  No  Parliament  was  called  in  Ireland  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  YI.,  though  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  the  Protectee 
Somerset  to  the  Deputy,  it  was  intended  that  St  Leger,  who  in 
1550  was  re-appointed  to  the  Irish  Government,  should  <'  cause  a 
Parliamente  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  to  be  summoned.'"  But 
St.  Leger*s  appointm^t  being  revoked  before  he  had  done  so,  no 
summons  was  issued  for  a  meeting  of  the  Legislature.  It  was  not 
until  the  third  year  of  Philip  and  Mary  that  Parliament  again  met. 
The  Earl  of  Sussex  called  the  only  Parliament  of  the  latter  reign  in 
1557.    Of  this  Parliament  we  only  know,  apart  from  its  statutes, 

your  HighnesB*  affairs."  His  resignation  of  the  Judgeship  he  held  in  the  ComBiOB 
Pleas,  and  his  appointment  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1536,  lend  odbar  to 
the  supposition  that  his  first  election  to  the  Chair  was  in  that  year. 

As  regards  the  times  and  hours  at  which  Parliament  met,  sittings  were  held 
every  week-day  while  Parliament  was  in  session,  excepting  the  principal  fieagta  of 
the  Church.  The  hours,  which  were  from  8  a.m  to  11  a.m.  (the  afternoons  being 
devoted  to  Committees),  were  apparently  gOTomed  by  the  difficulty  of  proridiDg 
artificial  light.  Hooker,  in  his  account  of  the  proceedings  in  Sydney's  Pariiaatent, 
mentions  the  sitting  of  the  House  of  Commons  till  2  p.m.  as  quite  exoeptioiiaL 
'*  The  time  and  day  was  so  far  spent  above  the  ordinary  hour,  being  well  ni^  two 
of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  that  the  Speaker  and  the  Court  rose  up  and  deputed.'* 
This  is  the  nearest  approach  in  Tudor  times  to  an  all-night  sitting  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons.     Holinsbed,  vol.  vi.,  p.  346. 

^  State  Fapertf  Henry  VIII.,  vol.  in.,  pt.  iii.,  p.  304. 

-  See  Hardiman's  Introduction  to  his  Notes  to  tiie  Statute  of  Kilkenny  in  JVaeU 
relating  tc  Ireland,  p.  xT. 
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ef  whioh  the  prinoixml  related  to  the  shiring  of  Ireland;  that  it  met 
at  Christ  Church  in  June,  and  was  prorogued  in  the  following  month. 
The  name  of  the  Speaker  has,  however,  been  preserved  for  us  by  the 
filial  piety  of  Richard  Stanihurst,  whose  father,  James  Stanihurst| 
the  Becorder  of  Dublin,  and  one  of  the  members  for  the  city,  was  in 
tills  Parliament  elected  to  the  Chair  for  the  first  time.  Stanihurst 
was  again  chosen  in  the  two  subsequent  Parliaments  of  1559-60 
And  1568. 

The  first  Parliament  of  Elizabeth  met  at  Christ  Church,^  on 
January  12,  1559-60,  and  was  likewise  summoned  by  the  Earl  of 
Sussex.  It  was  dissolved  after  barely  three  weeks,  on  February  1st, 
in  consequence  of  its  being  found  that  ''most  of  the  nobility  and 
dommons  were  divided  in  opinion  about  the  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment."  But  it  is  of  interest  to  the  student  of  Parliamentary 
antiquities,  because  it  is  the  first  for  which  a  complete  roll  of 
members  has  been  preserved.  The  Upper  House  included  three 
Archbishops,  seventeen  Bishops,  and  twenty-three  temporal  peers. 
Twenty  counties  were  represented,  and  twenty-nine  boroughs.  As 
each  constituency  returned  two  members,  the  full  strength  of  the 
House  would  appear  to  have  been  ninety-eight.  But  the  borough  of 
Kilmallook  seems  to  have  made  no  return.  In  this  Parliament  the 
then  undivided  province  of  Connaught  was  reckoned  as  a  single 
county.  Ulster  was  represented  by  the  members  for  the  counties  of 
Antrim  and  Down ;  the  latter  being  divided  into  Down  and  Ards, 
each  of  which  returned  two  members.  Of  the  proceedings  of  this 
Parliament,  which  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  religious  settle- 
ment following  Elizabeth's  accession,  no  details  survive.  But,  as 
already  mentioned,  Stanihurst  was  again  its  Speaker,  having  been 
preferred  by  Sussex  to  Cusake,  Speaker  in  St.  Leger's  Parliament, 
who,  having  resigned  or  lost  his  Chancellorship,  was  again  a  member 
of  the  House,  and  sat  for  Athenry.'    - 

With  the  second  Parliament  of  Elizabeth,  which  was  summoned  in 
1 568  by  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  we  reach  firmer  ground,  andareable  to  realise 
more  accurately  the  manners  and  usages  of  a  Tudor  Parliament.    For 

1  But  see  note  at  p.  620,  tupra, 

*  See  a  dooument  printed  in  the  Satftdd  Fapert^  part  iii.,  p.  469,  in  which  it  \b 
stated  by  the  writer  that  ''  Cuaack  or  Stanhunt  wiU  be.  fit  to  be  speaker."  This 
document,  which  ie  oonjecturally  dated  by  the  editor  of  the  Calendar,  1689, 
manifeetly  beLongt  to  1569,  and  was  written  by  Sussex  in  yiew  of  the  approaching 
seeuon  of  Parliament.  From  its  mention  of  Seurlocke  as  attorney- general,  the 
document  cannot  be  of  later  date  than  1559,  since  Seurlocke  died  in  that  year. 
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not  only  do  ve  possess  more  tlian  one  narratiye  of  its  proceedingB,  but 
it  may  even  be  said  that  we  reach  the  dawn  of  Parliamentaiy  report- 
ing. Two  writers  of  importance  have  devoted  considerable  space  to 
their  notices  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Parliament,  which  met  on 
January  17,  I56B-9,  and,  holding  three  sessions,  did  not  terminate  till 
December,  1570.  And  the  State  Papers  contain  a  despatch  which 
describes  the  scene  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  in  considerable 
detail. 

In  Holinshed's  Ckronieles  of  Ireland^  a  lengthened  narrative 
is  supplied  by  one  who  himself  held  a  seat  in  the  Parliament. 
John  Hooker,  the  well-known  antiquary,  and  uncle  of  the  eminent 
theologian,  Judicious  Hooker,  who  happened  to  be  in  Ireland  in  1569 
in  connexion  with  Sir  Peter  Carew's  litigation  about  his  Irish  estates, 
was  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  borough  of  Athenry. 
Hooker  was  member  for  Exeter  in  the  English  Parliament;  and  in 
the  controversies  which  arose  as  to  procedure,  his  experiencefwas  of 
great  use  to  his  fellows  in  the  Irish  House.  For  their  boiefit,  be 
drew  up  '*  a  booke  of  the  orders  of  the  Parliaments  used  in  England,^ 
which  is  of  great  interest  and  value  as  among  the  earliest,  if  not 
actually  the  first,  treatise  ever  written  on  Parliamentary  Practice  and 
Procedure.  But,  in  addition  to  this  service,  we  owe  to  Hooker  the 
first  authentic  report  of  the  proceedings  of  Parliament.  In  his 
description  of  what  passed  at  the  opening  of  the  first  session  of 
Sydney's  Parliament,  he  not  only  describes  the  scene  on  the  first  day 
of  the  sitting,  but  he  supplies  an  epitome  of  the  speeches  made  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  on  the  opening  day,  and  by  the  Speaker  and 
Sydney,  three  days  later,  when  Stanihurst  presented  himself  to 
receive  the  Lord  Deputy's  approbation  of  the  choice  of  the  Commons** 


^  Holinsbed,  toI.  vi.,  pp.  346-862. 

'  Hooker's  interest  in  Irish  Parliamentary  proceedings  led  to  his  obtaining  front 
the  Irish  Privy  Counoil  a  license  to  print  the  Irish  statutes,  with  an  ezdusiTe 
monopoly  of  the  copyright  for  ten  years,  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  Whereas  divers  Parliaments  have  been  holden  within  Ireland ,  and  divers  laws, 
statutes,  and  Acts  made  in  the  same,  which  laws,  being  hitherto  never  put  in  print, 
have  been  altogether  turned  into  oblivion,  motion  has  therefore  been  made  to  us  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  Lower  House,  now  lately  assembled  at  Dublin,  that  the  saU 
statutes  might  be  in  print.  And  forasmuch  as  John  Yowell,  ulitu  Hooker,  gent., 
being  one  of  the  said  assembly,  has  offered  at  his  own  charges  to  imprint  all  the 
said  statutes  and  Acts  heretofore  made,  we  grant  him  the  sole  privilege  and  license 
to  imprint  the  same  for  ten  years  next  ensuing." — 20  Mar.,  1568-9,  Curew  CaL, 
vol.  i.  387. 
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The  details  f  araished  by  Hooker  are  supplemented  in  an  interest- 
ing manner  by  another  writer  of  note.  It  chanced  that  in  this  same 
year  Edmund  Campion,  the  well-known  author  and  Jesuit,  was  a 
yisitor  to  Dublin  during  the  first  session  of  Parliament.  Campion 
had  come  oyer  as  a  tutor  to  young  Bichard  Stanihursti  the  Speaker's 
«on*  Besiding  in  the  Speaker's  house,  he  was,  as  he  states  in  the 
preface  to  his  History,  in  "  such  familiar  societie,  and  daylie  table- 
talke  with  the  worshipf ull  Esquire,  James  Stanihurst,  Becorder  of 
Dublin,"  that  he  knew  everything  that  went  on.  Campion  was 
present  at  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  at  the  close  of  the  first 
session.  His  summary  of  what  passed  on  that  occasion  is  the  first 
•conscious  attempt  at  reporting  the  proceedings  of  an  Irish  Parliament, 
and  Campion  gives  this  account  of  his  work  as  reporter : — ''  The  day 
-of  prorogation,  when  the  Sjiights  and  Burgesses  of  the  Commonalty 
resorted  to  the  Lordes  of  the  Upper  House,  much  good  matter  was 
there  uttered  between  the  Deputy  and  the  Speaker,  whereof  comming 
home  to  my  lodging  I  took  notes,  and  here  I  will  deliver  them  as 
neere  as  I  can  call  them  to  minde,  in  the  same  words  and  sentences 
that  I  heard  them."^  The  principal  matter  of  these  orations  related 
to  educational  topics,  Stanihurst  felicitating  his  audience  on  the 
passing  of  the  Act  for  the  erection  of  Free  Grammar  Schools,*  while 
regretting  that  ''our  hap  is  not  to  plant  yet  an  University  here  at 
home." 

It  appears  from  Hooper's  epitome  of  Stanihurst's  speech  that  even 
thus  early  the  common  form  of  an  English  Speaker's  address  to  the 
Crown  was  followed  in  the  Irish  House.  The  Speaker  of  1568  made  the 
usual  nolo  epueopari  declaration  of  his  unworthiness  and  incapacity, 
desiring  that  ''  some  man  of  more  gravity,  and  of  better  experience, 
knowledge,  and  learning,"  might  supply  t^e  place.  He  then  went 
on  to  daim  the  immemorial  liberties  of  the  Commons,  freedom  from 
arrest,  and  freedom  of  speech.  But  instead  of  the  petition  for 
freedom  of  access  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  which  in  England 
has  been  customary  from  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.,  Stanihurst 
demanded  that  in  the  event  of  any  member  misconducting  himself,  the 
punishment  of  the  offence  should  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
House*  He  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  petitioned,  as  was  then 
usual  in  England,  that  a  favourable  construction  might  be  put  upon 


I  Campion's  H%$tory  rf  Ireland. 

'  Statute,  12tb  Elixabeth,  cap.  1— An  Act  for  the  ertction  of  free  school*. 
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any  action  of  his  own  which  might  seem  wanting  in  respect  to  the 
sovereign.^ 

A  third  picture  of  l^e  proceedings  in  Sydney's  Parliament  i» 
supplied  in  -the  Stais  Papert^  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Sir  WiHiaai  Cecil, 
afterwards  Lord  Burghley,  hy  Sir  Bohert  Weston,  already  mentioned 
as  the  Lord  CShanceUor  of  Ireland  at  this  period.  Weston  had  hut 
lately  heen  ndsed  to  the  Irish  Woolsack,  and  he  united  wiih  that 
great  office  the  eminent  position  of  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  which  waa 
hestowed  upon  him  in  order  to  eke  out  the  inadequate  salary  which 
then  attached  to  the  highest  office  in  the  law.  Though  a  layman, 
Weston  was  better  iqualified  than  some  others  of  his  contemporBriea 
who  encroached  in  this  curious  fashion  on  the  preserres  of  the  Chuzch 
to  support  a  clerical  dignity.  He  was  a  great  ecclesiastical  lawyer, 
and  had  held  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Arches  in  England  ;  and,  if  the 
encomium  passed  upon  him  by  Hooker  be  not  greatly  exaggerated,  he 
was  not  undeserving  of  his  posthumous  eminence  in  the  topmost  tier 
of  the  Countess  of  Cork's  tomb  in  St.  Patrick's.' 

As  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  well  as  a  very  important 
member  of  the  Irish  Privy  Council,  Weston  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  business  of  Sydney's  Parliament.  In  his  letter  to  Cecil,  which  ia- 
dated  February  17, 1668-9,  with  a  postscript  written  three  days  later, 
he  gives  in  very  considerable  detail  an  outline  of  the  proceedings  at 
the  opening  of  the  Session.  ''  The  Lower  House,"  he  describes  a» 
**  at  first  very  disquiet  and  in  contention,  through  challenge  laid  to- 
the  English  members,"  whose  return  was  impugned  for  non-residence 
in  their  constituencies,  and  consequently  ''  strangers  and  none  of  thst 
house."  Weston's  reference  to  the  contention  over  Poynings'  Act 
has  been  already  noticed ;  but  his  narrative  is  also  noteworthy  for  the 
glimpse  it  gives  us  of  the  practice  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords.  *'  In 
the  Higher  House,"  he  tells  us,  *'  the  consultation  and  treaty  wa» 
more  calme  and  quyett :  but  yet  there  was  some  standinge  andreaaon- 
inge  touching  the  orders  of  the  House,  as,  namely,  whether  the 
Queenes  Highness'  learned  counsaill  were  to  be  suffered  in  the  houae, 
w^.  at  leingth  was  agreed  of."  Another  formal  question  waa, 
whether  the  gentleman  usher  attending  on  the  doth  of  estate,  or 
canopy,  under  which  the  Deputy  sat  when  present  in  Parliament^ 

*  Holinshed,  vi.,  pp.  342,  353 ;  Stubbs's  ContUttUional Sittory,  toL  iii.,  p.  472. 
»  Stai€  Papers  {Ireland),  vol.  27,  No.  25,  Feb.  17-20,  1568-9. 
^  The  Countess  was  Weston^s  granddaughter,  through  the  maniage  of  her 
mother,  Eatherine  Weston,  with  Sir  Geoffrey  Fenton. 
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was  entitled  to  stand  within  the  hoase  when  sitting.  Following  the 
English  practice,  this  official  was  at  first  '*  admytted  and  swome  to 
sjlence."  But  it  being  subsequently  urged  that  this  was  a  novelty 
in  Irish  usage,  the  usher  was  called  before  the  House,  and  "  w^.  fa3rre 
words  for  his  diligence . . .  was  willed ...  to  depart  thence  and  to  stand 
w^.  out  the  dore  if  he  wold."  So  the  Oentleman  TTsher  *<  paciently 
and  courteously  departed.''  The  next  day,  to  the  obvious  chagrin  of 
the  Chancellor,  the  cloth  of  estate  was  also  removed.  <<  Me  thought 
hit  a  greate  change,"  he  mourned,  '*  and  the  honor  and  beawtie  of  the 
house  gone  w^'^  all.  But  such  good  will  we  comonly  beare  to  our  old 
rude  and  homelye  fassins  and  condicons,  that  we  are  ill  willing  to 
change  them  for  the  better,  woorthie  ever  to  drynke  aid  sower  wyne, 
and  never  to  change  o'  old  garments."  The  concluding  words  of 
Weston's  despatch  are  of  interest  for  their  reference  to  the  defects  of 
Dublin  as  a  place  of  occasional  residence.  **  The  assembly  cryeth  out 
of  the  dearth  of  things  here,  as  they  be  very  dear  indeede,  and  of  their 
intolerable  charges  and  needs." 

Last  in  the  roll  of  the  Tudor  Parliaments  in  Ireland  stands  the 
well-known  assembly  summoned  in  1585  by  Sir  John  Perrott. 
Perrott's  Parliament,  remarkable  from  the  larger  historical  standpoint 
mainly  for  the  great  Desmond  and  Baltinglas  attainders,  is  of  special 
interest  in  the  present  connexion,  because  it  is  the  first  of  whose  pro- 
ceedings there  is  anything  like  a  full  formal  record.  Not  only  do  we 
possess  a  full  list  of  the  members  of  the  Upper  House,  and  an  almost 
complete  roU  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  there  is  endorsed  on  the 
back  of  the  latter  a  note  of  the  "  Orders  to  be  kept  and  observed  in 
the  Lower  or  Comen  House  of  Parlyament."^ 

These  orders  follow  very  closely  the  regulations  enumerated  by 
Hooker  in  his  summary  of  the  usages  of  the  English  House  of  Commons. 
Each  member  was  required  to  attend  '*  apparayled  in  his  goune,  hav- 
ing no  armor  nor  weapon  about  him  " ;  to  make  his  "  dutyfull  and 
humble  obeisance "  on  entering  the  House ;  and,  "in  uttering  his 
mynd  to  any  biU,  to  use  and  frame  his  speache  after  a  quyet  and  cur- 
tyous  manner,  witiiout  any  taunts  or  wordes  tendying  to  the  reproche 
of  any  person."  Misbehaviour  in  the  house,  or  the  disclosure  of  its 
secret  proceedings,  was  punishable  at  the  Speaker^  discretion  with 
the  assent  of  the  House.  Each  member  might  speak  once,  and  once 
only,  on  each  reading  of  a  bill ;  and,  while  addressing  the  House,  was 

>  Printed  in  Appendix  to  Hardiman's  **  Statute  of  Kilkenny"  in  TraeUnkHitip 
to  Ireland^  ii.,  143 ;  and  in  Lynch's  Leffal  InttUutioiu  oflrtland,  p.  360. 


with  the  early  precedents  in  the  English  Parliament^  where  the 
practice  of  choosing  a  lawyer  for  the  Chair  doubtless  originated  in  the 
dnty  formerly  cast  npon  the  Speakers  of  exponnding  to  the  House  of 
Commons  the  purport  of  the  measures  laid  before  it,  and  the  consequent 
desirability  of  some  legal  training  in  the  persons  charged  with  such  a 
task.  The  invariable  choice  of  a  lawyer  had  perhaps  a  further  justifi- 
cation by  analogy  to  the  practice  of  the  House  of  Lords,  of  which  the 
Lord  Chancellor  was  the  immemorial  Speaker.  In  Tudor  times,  when, 
as  already  noted,  the  championship  of  the  royal  prerogatiye  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  primary  functions  of  the  Speaker,  it  became 
habitual  to  select  not  merely  a  member  of  the  legal  profession,  but  one 
directly  connected  with  the  govemment,  or,  as  we  should  now 
say,  a  law  officer.  Thus  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  SpeakjM«» 
four  held  th^  office  of  Attomey-Oeneral,  two  that  of  Solicitor- 
General,  and  two  that  of  Prime  Sergeant;  Sir  Thomas  Cusake» 
the  earliest  recorded  Speaker,  had  been  a  Judge  of  the  Common 
Pleas  before  his  election  to  *  the  Chair,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Walsh  was 
Chief  Jiistice  of  the  Presidency  of  Munster.  There  are  three  examples 
of  the  selection  of  the  Recorder  of  Dublin — those  of  Stanihurst,  Catelyn, 
and  Forster ;  and  the  last-named  was  also  Attomey-Oeneral  at  the  same 
time.  All  three  represented  the  city  of  Dublin.  From  the  reign  of 
Henry  YIII,  to  that  of  Queen  Anne  the  legal  tradition  remained 
unbroken ;  and  although  from  the  accessi  on  of  the  House  of  HanoTcr  to 
the  Union  there  is  no  example  of  the  nomination  of  a  Crown  lawyer 
to  the  Chair,  every  one  of  the  eighteenth-century  Speakers,  with  a 
single  exception,  had  been  called  to  the  Bar.  The  exception  is  eminently 
one  of  those  which  prove  the  rule,  since  the  case  of  Speaker  Conolly, 
who  filled  the  Chair  during  the  reign  of  George  L,  is  an  example 
which  I  believe  is  unique  in  the  Parliamentary  history  of  the  Three 
Kingdoms,  of  the  selection  of  the  First  Commoner  from  the  ranks  of 
the  Solicitors'  profession. 

An  examination  of  the  careers  of  the  legal  Speakers  subsequent  to 
their  election  to  the  Chair,  shows  that  the  pursuit  of  politics  as  a 
royal  road  to  professional  preferment  is  no  very  modem  practice. 
Many  of  them  attained  to  the  highest  judicial  eminence,  and  almost 
all  of  them  ultimately  ascended  the  Bench.  Three  of  them — Sir 
Thomas  Cusake,  Sir  Maurice  Eustace,  and  Alan  Brodrick — reached  the 
Woolsack,  thus  exchanging  the  Speakership  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  that  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  the  first-named  was  also  for  a  time 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  Three— Sir  Nicholas  Walsh,  Sir  Bichard  Levinge, 
and  John  Forster — ^not  Lord  Oriel,  but  the  Speaker  of  Queen  Anne's 
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dignity  to  a  oeremonial  in  which  he  was  himiffilf  the  central  figure. 
Sidney  was  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  heing  among  the  last  com- 
moners to  he  admitted  to  an  order  which  for  nearly  three  centimes 
has  been  confined  to  members  of  the  higher  ranks  of  the  nobility; 
and  among  the  memoranda  which  Gommanndre  has  preserved  in  his 
eommon -place  book,  is  a  list  of  the  Knights  of  the  Qarter  as  they 
were  set  np  by  Sidney  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  choir  of  Chnst 
Church  on  April  20,  1667. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Parliament  on  January  17,  1568-9,  the 
Lord  Deputy,  Ccnnmaundre  tells  us,  sat  under  the  cloth  of  state  [or 
canopy]  in  his  robes  of  crimson  yelvet,  representing  the  Queen's 
Majesty's  most  royal  person,  with  Sir  Robert  Weston,  the  L<Hd 
Chancellor,  on  his  right  hand,  and  Thomas,  Earl  of  Ormond,  Treasurer 
of  Ireland,  on  his  left  Commaundre  notes  that  *'  these  two  lords  sat 
severally  above  by  themselves,  one  either  side  of  the  said  Lord  Deputy, 
having  their  seats  enrailed  about,  and  hanged  or  covered  with  green,  and 
the  said  Lord  Deputy  had  steps  or  greeses  [stairs]  made  and  covered 
for  the  seat  of  estate,  being  richly  hanged."  The  position  occupied 
by  the  Chancellor  and  Treasurer  illustrates  the  conservatism  of  state 
ceremonial,  and  the  importance  of  the  position  which  had  in  former 
times  been  assigned  to  those  dignitaries.  For  in  the  Parliament  of 
the  Plantagenets,  the  Chancellor  and  Treasurer  are  known  to  have 
been  accorded  a  similar  pre-eminence.  In  the  formal  preamble  to  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  of  those  days,  it  was  customary  to  mention  them 
separately,  next  after  the  Deputy.  Thus  the  statute  of  12  Edward  IV., 
cap.  28,  speaks  of  an  accused  person  as  being  cited  before  ''the  Deputy, 
the  Chancellor  and  Treasurer,  and  all  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal 
and  the  King's  Council  in  Ireland."  ^ 

After  enumerating  the  peers  who  attended  the  opening  sitting, 
Commaundre  proceeds  to  note  that,  following  the  &ishion  of  the  con- 
temporary English  Parliament,  the  principal  judges  and  le^  person- 
ages attended  the  opening  ceremony  in  their  robes.  "  Mem.,  that  the 
Chief  Justices  of  the  one  Bench  and  the  other,  the  Chief  Baion,  the 
Master  of  the  EoUs,  and  the  Queen's  Majesty's  Attorney  General,  and 
her  Highness'  Solicitor,  did  sit  altogether  at  a  table  in  the  myddee  of 
the  parliament  house."  Ke  concludes  by  informing  us  that  Stuiiburst, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  also  attended  the  proceedings  in 
the  Upper  House;  and  he  concurs  with  other  authorities  in  his  estimate 


^  Roll  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  King's  Council  in  Ireland,   16  Bichard  II. 
MolU  Series,  Appendix,  p.  Izziv. 


